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Preface 


This Writer's Guide and Index to English presents a descrip¬ 
tion of current American usage and style in a background of the 
activity of writing. Its topics range from commas and hyphens 
to the complex process of writing. It treats particular questions 
of punctuation, spelling, words, grammar, sentence and para¬ 
graph movement, and more general principles of language de¬ 
velopment. The aim is to give enough information about our 
living and lively language to help a student answer questions 
about what he should say or write as an educated person. 

The standard of usage the book recommends is good Infor¬ 
mal English, the English of more or less educated and socially 
established people as they carry on their everyday work and as 
they take their part in public affairs. 'Hie less widely used For¬ 
mal English is also described, and academic usage, as in research 
papers. But since few students are to become academic persons, 
the style recommended is more widely applicable, more demo¬ 
cratic, more variously adaptable to actual speaking and writing. 

To encourage this style, the book docs not rely on rulcs- 
explicit prohibitions and commands, though it has plenty of 
specific suggestions—so much as on cultivating an attitude to¬ 
ward language. The core of this approach is understanding why 
one word or construction is better than another and in what 
circumstances it is better. It suggests a principle-appropriate¬ 
ness and indicates how by considering the appropriateness of 
his language a person can decide for himself what to say or write 
in a given spot. In this way he takes the responsibility for his 
opressron 3nd ° T H,S gTOWth in the natural, confident, 
and T ltmg Which constit ute Good English. 
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topics the students need most or that the teacher prefers. 
Obviously Chapters 1 and 2 (Varieties of English and Good 
English) are fundamental to a profitable use of the material on 
style and usage, since they define the goal toward which to 
work. They should be taken early, as a background for later 
work, perhaps read rapidly, and later studied in more detail. 
They also make a break with earlier teaching and so help raise 
the work in a composition course to a distinctly college level. 

Chapter 12, Hie Writing Process, is basic for the work of 
composition, and would naturally be taken before themes of any 
length were assigned. The chapters on Paragraphs (> and 4), 
Sentences (5 and 6), and Words (7 and 8) can be taken as those 
subjects arc to be emphasized. Chapters 6 and 8 arc on style 
and could be postponed to a later part of the course. Chapters 
9 (“Minimum Essentials”), 10 (Spelling), and 11 (Punctua¬ 
tion) could be used early as the basis for a review of mechanical 
matters, or made the basis for intensive drill if a class needs it, 
or with a well-prepared class they could be omitted. Chapter 
1>, The Research Paper, obviously comes at the point at which 
that assignment is made. 

The alphabetical articles in Part Two, or the "Index,” are 
primarily for individual reference (or browsing), for assignment 
to particular students who need certain points, or for reference 
by the student at the time of writing or revising his papers. The 
“index” also contains some seventy-five specific correction 
entries, reached through the abbreviations listed inside the back 
cover and identified in the book by special marginal abbrevia¬ 
tions. Resides the topics they refer to, scores of common lapses 
from Good English can be marked by putting a ring around 
the word in question, to show that the "Index” has a specific 
entry on it. In this way the abstractness of numbers is avoided 
and both teacher and student can think in terms of the subject 
itself. 

Since the Writer's Guide and Index to English is based largely 
on recent linguistic scholarship, it is greatly indebted to lin¬ 
guists of the last generation or two. The books most referred 
to in compiling it arc listed in the Bibliography on pages xi-xii. 
Some more specific sources are noted in particular articles. I he 
most useful book appearing since the first edition is C. C. Fries, 
American English Grammar , which is frequently referred to and 
to which I should like to acknowledge a special debt. 

Many specific suggestions have come in the course of a pleas¬ 
ant correspondence set in motion by the first edition. I am 
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grateful for many bits of useful advice. The largest number 
came from Professors James B. McMillan, Fred A. Dudley, and 
Arthur H. Nethcrcot. The revision throughout owes much to 
Mr. Harrison Platt. 

Authors and publishers have generously given permission to 
use the many illustrative quotations. Their aid is gratefully 
recognized in the list of Acknowledgments on page 788. 

I hope that the book will encourage a fruitful study of the 
resources of our language and lead to lively and purposeful writ¬ 
ing and prove itself a convenience to teachers and a help to 
students. 

P. G. P. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Varieties of English 


1. The realistic study of English 

2. Variations due to time 

a. Obsolete expressions b. Arthaic English c. Current English 
d. New words and constructions 

3. Variations due to place: dialects and localisms 

a. Dialects in the United States b. Appropriateness of localisms 
in speaking and writing 

4. Variations due to situation: levels of usage 

a. Informal English b. Vulgate English (slang, including shop- 
talk) c. Formal English 


We began to learn our language by imitating what our 
parents and others around us said and very soon picked up enough 
words to make our wants known and then to talk with others. 
When we got beyond the stage of wailing and grabbing, our 
parents were so pleased to have us talk that they accepted sonic 
of our own infantile contributions to the English vocabulary. In 
one family milk was nuck, a hammer an agboo. an elephant an 
umpydump, a screwdriver a toodle-oodle-da. We used our own 
forms of words and syntax of our own: One youngster, strug¬ 
gling with our irregular verbs, said "Mother did gave me a lot of 
pants. She shouldn't have gaven me so much pants this sum¬ 
mer.’ For a while the grown-ups thought this sort of language 
was cute and perhaps they even went so far as to use it them¬ 
selves when talking to us. But by the time we were four or five 
they began to laugh at our childish sounds, childish words, and 
childish constructions and in other wavs gave us tp understand 
that they expected us to talk about as they talked. So far as we 
could tal k that way. we did. 

articles'in U^l' I °f *** or in "' c text itself refer to 

.. * » 
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The realistic study of Good English 


In school wc added to the skill in using the language that we 
had picked up at home by learning to read and to write. We 
immar studied “grammar,” which told us that “It is I” and other ex- 

j*PJ cr 9 * pressions were correct and “It is me” and a lot more were not, 

usually without telling why. Most of us did our lessons, as les¬ 
sons, and though we tried to follow this grammar while in the 
schoolroom, outside we talked about the same way we always 
had. But some of us began to realize that English, which we sup¬ 
posed wc just talked naturally, was a pretty complex matter and 
that opinions about it differed, sometimes violently. 

1. The realistic study of Good English 

Those of us who reach college and feel that wc are almost 
ready to take our places in public affairs realize, whether wc 
pay any special attention to our English or not, that sometimes 
a good deal depends on our speech or writing. Part of the 
impression wc make on others certainly docs, and even more 
important things depend on it, like social position or jobs. Most 
of the time of course wc arc unconscious of our words and con¬ 
structions, unless some expression puzzles us or attracts special 
attention. When meeting new people, or people from a different 
social circle, or when wc have to “give a talk” or write something 
that will be printed or an important letter, perhaps when apply¬ 
ing for a job, we may become acutely conscious of how we are 
speaking or writing. < j d/io// 

To meet these various calls on our powers of expression with 
case and confidence, wc need a practical, realistic knowledge of 
the possibilities of English usage, of what successful speakers 
and writers do with words. Wc need also an understanding of 
how to choose the most effective forms of expression for our¬ 
selves, and sufficient practice so that the sort of English wc wish 
to use comes to us easily and naturally. Wc can gain such habits 
of expression not by memorizing rules and trying to apply them 
but by reading and listening to good writers and speakers and 
occasionally pausing to examine how they gain their effects. To 
do this some general knowledge of how language works is 
ncccssa rv. jUiblifb 

The first step to forming such habits is knowing the varieties 
of English that are in actual use. Our language, like every 
widely used language, is not one single group of words and con¬ 
structions, everywhere the same, but a variety of such groups 
that have much in common but arc still far from uniform. A 
mature use of English means speaking or writing the sort of 
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Variations due to time 


English that is appropriate to the situation in which we find 
ourselves , for “ English ” is not just good; it is good under certain 
conditions. 

The three principal sources of variations in English are time, 
place , and situation , and in each of these three categories there 
are usually some differences between the spoken, or colloquial , 
and the written language. To begin the discussion of Good 
English, we shall look realistically at these three sources of 
variation. It is important now for you to understand this ap¬ 
proach, which will be new to most of you, and the general prin¬ 
ciples, without worrying too much about particulars. A later 
review of this chapter, after Chapter 2 (which supplements it 
and brings its points closer to your usage) and some of the later 
chapters (such as 5 and 6 on Sentences) will make you more 
at home with this approach to Good English. 

2. Variations due to time 


It is natural that language used by millions of people over 
centuries should change, slowly and perhaps imperceptibly. We 
know from reading, older literature that our language has 
changed a good deal in the centuries that it has been spoken and 
written. A play by Shakespeare needs a good many notes to tell 
us what the words meant to the people who heard them over 
three hundred years ago. If we go back far enough, English 
seems like a foreign language, though we recognize the ancestors 
of some of our current words. 1 Language changes as naturally 
as other customs do—in clothes, food, literary fashions. 

The forms and meanings of words, pronunciations, and gram¬ 
matical constructions can be classified in four groups according 
to their standing in time: 

Obsolete: Once current but no longer in use 
Archaic: Disappearing from use; used occasionally or under cer¬ 
tain circumstances 

Cmrent: The great body of English that can be used without 
attracting attention as being cither new or old 
New: Newly coined words; new meanings of old words; fresh 
slang; recent bojrowings from other languages; revivals of old 
words; new idioms 


| scuss i? n , sce histories of the English language, especially 
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Obviously these groups are relative—it is hard to draw a defi¬ 
nite line between obsolete and archaic, or to tell when a word 
or construction is sufficiently uncommon to be called archaic, 
or to say when a new locution should be regarded as a reputable 
member of the language. But about the great majority of words, 
the current words, there can be no question. 

2a. Obsolete expressions. Turns of expression that have com¬ 
pletely disappeared from use offer little trouble. There is little 
temptation to refer to a bottle of hay, or to use can in the sense 
of “know,” or kind for “family” or “blood-relationship.” Dic¬ 
tionaries contain many obsolete words to help us read older 
literature or enter into the life of past times. But since Web¬ 
ster's Dictionary marks “Obsolete” only words for which no evi¬ 
dence of use since 1660 could be found, obviously it includes 


many practically if not actually obsolete words that arc marked 
“Archaic.” 

2b. Archaic English. Words arc disappearing from use con¬ 
tinually, in part because of changes in living that make them 
no longer necessary—as people no longer travel by the method 
that used to be known as rule and tie , or have antimacassars on 
the backs of chairs; men no longer wear rufjs or even dusters, or 
eat flummery, and so on. Fashion or taste drives out some words 
or some senses of words, as betrothed has given way to fiancee, 
jape to joke , admire is no longer used in the sense of “wonder,” 
and some words become less expressive as they lose their sug¬ 
gestiveness, like parti colored. Constructions change as well as 
words, as in the use of infinitives and participles and the sub¬ 
junctive mood. Changes in pronunciations sometimes affect 
phrases, as the pronunciation of the //-sound in historical leads 
to the use of a historical instead of an historical. 

Archaic language survives in certain situations, conspicuously 
in church services which still employ thou, and in many words 
from the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. Some words 
have been associated with a certain tradition of poetry, but 
recent poets of importance have been able to express themselves 
in the current language (or have even experimented beyond the 
typical current vocabulary). Beginners in verse need to be 
warned against yesteryear, olden , e'en, wight, and other archaic 
words which often stamp their work as immature. 

A few archaic or even obsolete words survive in set phrases, 
such as “much ado." “in good stead" and many arc preserved 
in uneducated speech after they have disappeared from more 
reputable English. A good many words replaced by genteel 
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Current English 


expressions in polite speech survive in uneducated English, and 
many used only in a definite locality arc archaic (unbeknownst, 
cheapen in the sense of “bargain for”). In old stories, especially 
in fairy talcs and in children's stories, archaic words and con¬ 
structions are found, sometimes puzzling the youngsters: "Goldi¬ 
locks was now in high glee , and thought to enjoy herself by 
eating up all the porridge in the little bowl.” These arc gradually 
being modernized. 

In conspicuously formal style many older locutions arc found 
— twain, deem, therein, wherein, whereupon, whosoever, me- 
thinks, and so on. By no means all of these arc labeled "Archaic” 
or “Rare" in dictionaries, though they have passed out of the 
main current of English. 

Archaic words are still thought by some to be an easy form 
of humor—so that writers for college comics and some others 
fall back on quoth and wight and steed. This is part of the 
elephantine levity that leads to pompous and boring writing, 
and fortunately the style is disappearing. 

In college writing there are few excuses for archaisms, except 
occasionally to preserve the flavor of a past time, as in a his¬ 
torical paper. English majors especially need to remember that, 
though their reading may be in the sixteenth or the nineteenth 
centuries, they arc speaking and writing for the twentieth. The 
archaic style of their reading may pass over into their writing 
if they do not keep in close touch with current literature. 

2c. Current English. Whether or not words and constructions 


arc current rarely raises any question. They arc the expressions 
we hear around us daily, that we find in reading magazines and 
recent books. This observation is a safer guide to which words 
arc current than are dictionaries, because a great many words 
that they do not label “Archaic” or “Rare” really arc used very 
seldom in writing, and almost never in conversation. Words, 
constructions, and "style” change somewhat even from gener¬ 
ation to generation. The last forty years has seen the addition 
ot many words, the dropping of many from general use, and a 
tendency toward more concise idioms and constructions, as com¬ 
pared with nineteenth-century style. This Guide and Index 
describes our current language. It can help develop your obser¬ 
vation of the actually usable body of English and perhaps help 
increase your sensitiveness to what is best in contemporary 
usage When you write naturally , from your observation, you 

XT' English ’ and you should aim f° r other 
* lnd • In the 1940s write for the 1940s. 
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Variations due to place _ 

2d. New words and constructions. People used to shy away 
from new words until they had "proved themselves a perma¬ 
nent part of the language.” Dictionary editors watch new words 
in books and magazines and include them if they continue to 
be used. But users of the language need not be so hesitant. 
The use of a word should depend on its fitness rather than on 
passing a probationary period, and acceptance by a dictionary 
should be a result of use. Obviously the name of a new inven- 

0 

tion or of a new social situation is needed immediately and 
should be freely used, though there may be a question of its 
exact form, as in airplane—aeroplane . There need be no hesi¬ 
tation about such words as televise . blitzkrieg , draftee , sit-down 
strike, candid camera, newscast. Such words come from a need 
to name something. But it is wise to hesitate before adopting 
new words for things that have already been named. This is 
especially true of the large number of abstract words that higher 
education and specialization in occupations seem to be sub¬ 
stituting for common activities and situations, such as recrea¬ 
tional facilities , urban area. 

New words make their way rather slowly into more formal 
literary usage. But most writers today take a new word when¬ 
ever it fits their meaning and is appropriate to their type of 
writing and will not trouble their readers. Occasionally they 
may even coin a word to serve their purposes. A number of 
the articles in this Guide and Index treat specific points from 
the frontiers of usage, especially in the written language. 

3. Variations due to place: dialects and localisms 

In describing variations of langugc due to time it is easiest to 
draw illustrations from written words; in variations due to place, 
since we can observe them in the speech of people we meet, we 
can observe pronunciation and idioms as well as written forms. 

No language is spoken exactly the same way in all parts of 
the country or in the various countries in which it is used. Wc 
can easily spot an Englishman because some of his sounds and 
some of his words and constructions arc different from those 
that we are used to in the United States. We can also tell very 
often what part of our country a person comes from by listening 
to him talk, or at least wc can be sure that he comes from some 
other region than our own. These differences in words, sounds, 
stress, phrasing, and grammatical habits that are characteristic 
of fairly definite regions arc called dialects, or more accurately 
a dialect is speech that docs not attract attention to itself 
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among the residents of a region. Every one of us speaks a dia¬ 
lect, or several dialects. A pronunciation , a word or meaning of 
a word , or an idiom that from natural and usually traceable 
historical reasons is current in one region and not in others is 
called a provincialism or a localism .* 

Dialects exist because of the separation of groups of speakers. 
They are not peculiar to backward regions, for the “Oxford 
accent’’ forms a minor dialect and the people of Boston and 
of New York speak differently from their neighbors. Nor do 
they depend upon education or social standing. An educated, 
as well as an uneducated, westerner will speak somewhat dif¬ 
ferently from a southerner or New Englander of a similar degree 
and quality of education. A dialect may show traits from for¬ 
eign languages spoken by large numbers of people in the region, 
as in sections of Pennsylvania or in the Scandinavian sections 
of the Middle West. It may show traits of a neighboring lan¬ 
guage or of earlier settlement, like the Spanish elements in 
the English of the Southwest or the French in New Orleans 
or the Dutch in New York and the Hudson valley. 

3a. Dialects in the United States. There arc recognizable 
dialects in the United States, but we should realize at the outset 
that they show fewer differences than would be expected in a 
country of such size, many fewer than arc shown bv the dialects 
in the much smaller England. The relative freedom of move¬ 
ment of the American people, transportation facilities that 
have prevented even the Rocky Mountains from marking a 
linguistic boundary, the educational system, the circulation of 
the national magazines and of books', and more reccntlv the 
radio-all keep people who arc thousands of miles apart speak¬ 
ing substantially the same language. 

Three major American dialects are recognized: New England 
(including a strip of eastern New York), Southern (south of 
Pennsylvania and the Ohio River, extending west of the Missis¬ 
sippi, into Texas), and Western, the most extensive of the 
three, sometimes called General American. Minor dialects exist 
within these three main dialects, as in the Ozarks, or in New 
*orkCity, but the differences between the speech of California 

Of Various aLSSS e magazme Amer,Can Sp * cch ICCOfd 
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and Illinois arc less than the differences between cither of these 
and, say, Virginia or Massachusetts. As a result of the work 
being done on The Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada, the boundaries of these dialects arc being more exactly 
drawn. Professor Kenyon estimated (American Pronunciation , 
]>. H) that approximately 11.000.000 people spoke the New Eng¬ 
land dialect, 26.000,000 the Southern, and 90,000,000 the 
Western. 



Diai.ec i s in* tiie United States 


A professional student of the English language will observe 
many differences in pronunciation, words, and idioms between 
these regions, but some arc obvious enough to be sensed bv 
anyone. Some New Englanders will use a broad a (ask, griiss, 
past) where most Americans have short a; they will usually slight 
x (ban for barn), though before a word beginning with a vowel 
they may sound an r where there is none in the spelling (idear 
of). A Westerner will have a distinct, perhaps even a rolled, r 
and will usually say a in words spelled with short o: panel—pond, 
hat—hot. and so on. A Southerner will usually omit Ins hnal 
r (as in suh, the popular spelling of sir, and in words like door 
do, or do's). His long i has an a quality as in the popular 
spelling All for /. East Side New York has its distinctive sounds 
as in go,7 [girl]. And so on. Besides these typical vowel sounds, 
the regions have their characteristic stress and speech rhythm, 
from rapid to drawling delivery. 

In vocabularv. different words will be found for many com¬ 
mon objects. Which of the following is used in your localit). 

Or is some other word used? 
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bag—sack—poke 

piazza—porch—stoop—veranda 

griddle lifter—lid lifter—stove handle—stove hook—stove lifter 
doughnut—fried cake—cruller 
gumshoe—overshoe—rubber 

sour milk—clabber—clabbered milk—loppered milk 
see saw—teeter totter—teeter board 

The accompanying map shows several words that arc used 
within the relatively small limits of New England for the com¬ 
mon earthworm: angleworm, angledog. easworm (for eastworm), 
fish worm. In other regions it is known by some of these names 
and by others as well. 


Dialfxt Chart i or "Far i iiworm" 



frrom Handbook o / the Linguistic Geography of New England, p. 38 


Besides these varying names for common objects, each region 
has special words for local features of the landscape or for occu¬ 
pations that arc more or less local: coulee, hogback, sierra, mesa; 
mesquite , loco (weed), pinon, shang (ginseng); mule skinner , 
rara (a surveyor’s measure in the Southwest), rodeo , fattening 
(food for hogs). & 

Besides pronunciations and special words, there arc a good 
many local idioms, like the Southern “I would like for you to 
ao it. Conspicuous are those that show the influence of for- 
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eign languages, like “I’m going to catch me some supper” and 
those of Pennsylvania German-English: He is going away, not? 
The potatoes arc all. Never mind, it don’t make (doesn’t work]. 
The paper wants rain tomorrow. 

Increased travel, education, and reading arc probably reduc¬ 
ing the localisms of the United States as the dialects of England 
arc being pressed out of existence. Words peculiar to a local ter¬ 
rain or to local occupations will probably survive, since they fill 
a real need and usually have no equivalents in other dialects. The 
vogue of plays and stories with strong local flavor and of radio 
programs that grow out of homely New England, Southern, or 
Western backgrounds is familiarizing all parts of the country 
with a great deal of local usage. It may be that this public use 
of localisms will make one region more tolerant of the language 
of others, and it may very well introduce into general use words 
formerly characteristic of a particular locality. 

3b. Appropriateness of localisms in speaking and writing. 
Localisms are of course especially characteristic of conversation 
and of writing between friends, and they play a larger part in 
uneducated than in educated usage. Still, the speech of a West¬ 
erner, a Southerner, and a New Englander of equal education 
and social standing will show distinct differences. People’s atti¬ 
tudes toward the use of localisms vary greatly. Some believe 
that localisms should be weeded out; others believe that a per¬ 
son should retain as much as possible of the flavor of his native 
speech It is a problem each person will have to settle for 
himself, on the basis of appropriateness and effectiveness. 

In formal English, localisms are avoided. 'I he pronunciation 
of most formal speakers tends to approximate Eastern (or 
southern British) usage or some sort of stage English. I heir 
words characteristically come from the general especially the 
more elevated, segment of the English vocabulary. In formal 
written English distinctive localisms would have about the 
standing of colloquialisms or perhaps even of slang and would 
be used only for special effects, and usually apologized for by 

being placed in quotation marks. .. . 

In more casual informal English, of course, localisms have 
more place. An educated person will tend to shed the more 
conspicuous local pronunciations of his youth and he may have 
little occasion to use purely local words. But conscious effort to 
change his speech to a different pattern will often result in an 
unhappy combination of elements from both. Natural, gradual, 
unconscious change is best. 
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Localisms are necessary to narrative, both in histories and in 
stories and plays. Consider this meal from a novel of Florida: 

There were poke-greens with bits of white bacon buried in them; 
sand-buggers made of potato and onion and the cootcr he bad 
found crawling yesterday; sour orange biscuits and at his mother’s 
• elbow the sweet potato pone. He was torn between his desire 
for more biscuits and another sand-bugger and the knowledge, 
born of painful experience, that if he ate them, he would sud¬ 
denly have no room for pone. The choice was plain.— Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlincs, The Yearling, p. 12 

Localisms often bring a fresh, personal note into discussions of 
ideas. Obviously in speaking or writing for a definite audience, 
local terms are appropriate if they arc used naturally. 

In college writing the same test of fitness applies. Many 
young people first become conscious of their native speech when 
they go away to school or college. They should study their 
speech if it attracts attention, but they should not abandon it 
just because classmates remark about it. They should try to 
find what in it is appropriate and effective and what seems so 
conspicuous that it defeats easy communication. But we should 
hate to see everyone’s speech smoothed to the colorless, place- 
less tones of a chain radio announcer. Localisms are usually 
out of place in strictly academic writing, term papers, and so 
on, hut in more personal papers, as in a composition course, 
they may help give a pleasing personal note. Their expressive¬ 
ness and appropriateness will be sufficient reasons for their use. 

4. Variations due to situation: levels of usage 

Many words of similar meaning that are in current use and 
that are not affected by difference of place cannot be used inter¬ 
changeably in all situations. Consider these groups: 

indigent, impecunious, in want, penniless, poverty-stricken, 
poor, hard up, broke, flat 

spent, fatigued, weary, exhausted, tired, worn-out, played out, 
used up, dog tired, all in, pooped 

lunatic, demented, mad, insane, crazy, out of his mind, 
bughouse, nutty ~ 

stripling, youth, lad, boy, youngster, kid, punk 

Similarly, there are many idioms and constructions carrying the 
same idea but suggesting different sorts of speech: 

dare not, daren’t, do not dare, don’t dare, dassent 

were it not for, if it were not for, if it was not for, if it wasn’t 
tor, if it want for 


•Exercise 5, 
pp. 30-31 


•Connotation, 
p. 189 
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Probably most of us would not use indigent, spent, stripling— 
they suggest old-fashioned or rather pedantic usage. We would 
all use poor. tired, crazy and some of the other words. And we 
would probably all use broke, all in, nutty under some circum¬ 
stances. as when we were in casual company, but perhaps not 
when we were talking to others, perhaps not to our parents or 
teachers or to someone on whom we wanted to make “a good 
impression.” These differences arc due not to the meaning of 


the words but to the circumstances in which they have been 
generally used and which they suggest. That is, usage differs 
according to the education, occupation , social standing of 
people; and words and constructions suggest and carry with 
them traces of the way in which they are habitually used. 

There is no universally accepted system of naming these dif¬ 
ferent levels of usage, but considerable progress has been made 
in describing various types of English. 1 In this book three 
principal levels arc presented, Formal English, Informal English, 
and Vulgate English, and subordinate levels like Shoptalk, 
Familiar English, Newspaper English, and others shown in the 
table opposite. 

This presentation of English tends to emphasize the differ¬ 
ences between levels of usage. They exist, and Good English 
to a large degree depends on knowing which of various possible 
words or forms should be used in a particular speech or piece 
of writing, as we shall see in the next chapter. But we should 
not forget that many traits arc common to all levels: the names 
of things (apples, tree, paint . . .) and of acts (dance, buy, 
drive . . .) and thousands of other words; in general the forms 
of words, the plural of nouns in -s, the present indicative sin¬ 
gular of verbs in -s, the forms of the pronouns, though these 
show some variety; the word order in phrases and sentences; and 
so on. Any speaker or writer can draw on this common stock 
of English. At the same time lie should be master of the traits 
of some of the various levels of English. I aking notes of locu¬ 
tions on the different levels is one way to learn the traits. 

4a. Informal English. Of the three main levels, Informal 

English is the most generally met with in the ordinary life of 

people of good social standing, who arc more or less concerned 

Bloom field, p- 52: Current English Usage; Fries treats current American 
.. . ...» •_ Pminmir* Vfnncdl' S • 



nitions of Levels ill English Usage." The EngliA .Journal, 19-7, xvi, 
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LEVELS OF ENGLISH USAGE 


PRINCIPAL 

LF.VELS 


SUBOROINA 1 K LEVELS 

(Includes many 
localisms) 


V 

Vulgate— 

Not much J 
touched by 

school instruc- r Shoptalk 
tion 


CHAR AC I KRIS IIC USES 

Chiefly spoken 
Conversation of the mass 
of people 

Some comic strips; radio 
programs 

Conversation in plays, sto- 


Informal— 
Writing and 
speaking of 
educated peo¬ 
ple of some so¬ 
cial standing 


Formal— 
Writing and 
speaking of 
educated 
people for re¬ 
stricted groups 


Spoken and written 

Shoptalk Talk in factories, garages. 

shops, offices—in all 
sort* of work 

Slang Familiar and light conver¬ 

sation; humorous, sporty 
writing 

Familiar English Talk and letters between 

intimates; diaries; some 
light writing 

Falks to general audiences 
Magazine articles and 

(Typical informal bools on subjects of gen- 

English) cral interest 

Most plays and novels and 
short stories; a good deal 
of poetry 

Newspaper News stories, features, edi- 

English torials 

Business English Business letters, circulars; 

advertising 

More often written than 
spoken 

Addresses and lectures to 
restricted audiences 
Literature of limited circu¬ 
lation: essays, much po¬ 
etry, some fiction 

Academic writing Textbooks, reference 

works, dissertations 

Scientific and Books and articles dealing 
technical writ- with special subjects for 
* n § professional audiences 


(Typical informal 
English) 


Newspaper 

English 




Informal English 

with public affairs. It is the typical language of an educated 
person going about his everyday business. It lies between the 
uncultivated vulgate on one side and the more restricted formal 
level on the other. 1 It is used not only for personal affairs but 
for most public affairs—of business and politics, for example, 
except in strictly legal matters—for most newspaper and maga¬ 
zine articles, for the bulk of fiction and drama, for a great deal 
of poetry. In the last generation or so it has come to dominate 
English writing, partly in reaction against the more elaborate 
style of the nineteenth century. It has a long and honorable 
tradition. Informal usage is characteristic of the pamphleteers 
and popular storytellers of Elizabethan literature; of the plainer 
portions of the English Bible, especially of the direct narratives 
in the New Testament; of the works of such writers as Defoe 
and Fielding and to a large degree of Swift. 

Formal English is passed on chiefly through reading and 
pulpit and platform speaking and so represents in many respects 
the usage of the preceding generation of educated writers; 
informal English lies closer to current speech. It is not speech 
exactly reproduced, especially since the written vocabulary is 
larger than the spoken, but its movement is largely colloquial, 
the movement of spoken English refined, tidied up, shorn of 
its looseness. Whenever they arc exact enough to convey the 
intended meaning, colloquial words are used; they arc likely to 
be concrete, close to experience, and familiar to a large number 
of readers. The sentences arc likely to be short and simple, 
direct in movement, as contrasted with the more elaborate sen¬ 
tences of formal English. The allusions arc more to people, 
places, objects, things done than to literature or history. The 
dangers of informal style arc flatness and inexactness; its 
strength lies in clearness and readability. 

Here is the opening paragraph of Miss Willa Cathcr's novel 
O Pioneers! 

One January day, thirty years ago. the little town of Hanover, 
anchored on a windy Nebraska tableland, was trying not to be 
blown away. A mist of fine snowflakes was curling and eddying 
about the cluster of low drab buildings huddled on the gray 
prairie, under a gray sky. The dwelling-houses were set about 
haphazard on the tough prairie sod; some of them looked as if 
they had been moved in overnight, and others as if they were 
straying off by themselves, headed straight for the open plain. 

1 Ballard. Chapter 10, “Toward Simplicity”; Dobr^c, Part 4. “The New 
Way of Writing.” 
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None of them had an appearance of permanence, and the howl¬ 
ing wind blew under them as well as over them. The main street 
was a deeply rutted road, now frozen hard, which ran from the 
squat red railway station and the grain “elevator” at the north 
end of the town to the lumber yard and the horse pond at the 
south end. On either side of this road straggled two uneven rows 
of wooden buildings; the general merchandise stores, the two 
banks, the drug store, the feed store, the saloon, a post-office. 
The board sidewalks were gray with trampled snow, but at two 
o'clock in the afternoon the shopkeepers, having come back from 
dinner, were keeping well behind their frosty windows. The 
children were all in school, and there was nobody abroad in the 
streets but a few rough-looking countrymen in coarse overcoats, 
with their long caps pulled down to their noses. Some of them 
had brought their wives to town, and now and then a red or a 
plaid shawl flashed out of one store into the shelter of another. 
At the hitch-bars along the streets a few heavy work horses, har¬ 
nessed to farm wagons, shivered under their blankets. About the 
station everything was quiet, for there would not be another 
train in until night.—W jlla Cather, O Pioneers! pp. 3-4 

None of us could keep his eyes quite so firmly fixed on a 
street in describing it to a friend: We would probably take 
several sentences to say "The main street was a deeply rutted 
Wad, now frozen hard, which ran from the squat red railway 
station to the grain •elevator 1 at the north end of the town to 
the lumber yard and the horse pond at the south end”; and 
perhaps most of us would not say "eddying” or "abroad in the 
streets.” But the general tone is of the natural speech of edu¬ 
cated people, conversation refined. Many of the phrases sound 
like conversation: “moved in overnight” "headed straight for 
the open plain, and "there would not be another train in until 
night. 1 hrough this direct and simple informal writing we 
come to see the village of Hanover-and to have a feeling of 
confidence in the writer who stands behind the words 
In the following paragraph from a short story there are no 
words or phrases, except perhaps nevertheless and leaps into 
proportion, that would not be freely used in ordinary speech 

emot , ion C ° nVeyS ” unmistakable atmosphere of suppressed 

The man who expected to be shot lay with his eves oocn 
staring at the upper left-hand corner of his cell. He was fairlv 

not °There ^ come for him any t,^ 

3 yC r v stain ln the cc " corner "car the ceil- 

teVSEiZZ.** thCn diS,iked * — - « conSg 
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lie could see it more clearly with his glasses on, but lie only 
put on his glasses for special occasions now—the first thing in 
the morning, and when they brought the food in, and for inter¬ 
views with the General. 'Hie lenses of the glasses had been 
cracked in a beating some months before, and it strained his eyes 
to wear them too long. Fortunately, in his present life lie had 
very few occasions demanding clear vision. But, nevertheless, the 
accident to his glasses worried him. as it worries all near-sighted 
people. You put your glasses on the first thing in the morning 
and the world leaps into proportion; if it does not do so, some¬ 
thing is wrong with the world.— Stephen Vincent Benet, “The. 
Blood of the Martyrs,” Thirteen O’Clock, p. 2> 

Informal English is especially appropriate to personal narra¬ 
tive , since most people are informal except on special occasions. 
In fact, formal English often suggests pretentiousness or lack 
of sincerity. In this passage from Life With Father . the sen¬ 
tences outside the dialog have a conversational movement, and 
some of the phrases ( pretty things , She didn't like it a bit. his 
blood pressure and everything) arc definitely colloquial. Even 
contractions are used, to carry out the natural rhythm. 


Mother used to go to the cemetery in Woodlawn with her 
arms full of flowers, and lay the pretty things by some headstone, 
as a sign of remembrance. After a while she bought a cast-iron 
chair and left it out there, inside the square family plot, so that 
when it took her a long time to arrange her flowers she could 
sit down and rest. This was a convenience, but unluckily it was 
also a worry, because absent-minded visitors to neighboring 
graves began to borrow that chair. They dragged it oil across the 
grass to sit and grieve in, and forgot to return it. Mother then 
had to hunt around for it and drag it back, which made her feel 
cross, and thus spoiled the mood she had come out in. She 
didn't like it a bit. 

One Sunday when she herself was past seventy, and when 
Father in spite of his blood pressure and everything was nearly 
eighty, she asked him if he wouldn't like to drive out with her 
to Woodlawn. She hadn't any flowers to take, but she had hap¬ 
pened to think of that chair, though she didn't say so to rather. 
She merely said that it was a beautiful day and it would do him 

good to go out. , , t , 

Father refused. Positively. lie winked robustly at me and 
said to Mother. “I'll be going out there soon enough damn it 
Mother said that he ought to come because one of the head¬ 
stones had settled and she wanted him to tell her whether lie 
didn't think it needed attention. 

Father asked whose headstone it was, and when Mother told 
him he said: “I don’t care how much it’s settled. I don t want 
to be buried with any of that infernal crowd anyhow.’ 
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Mother of course knew how lie felt about some of the family, 
but she said that he wouldn't mind such things when it was 
all over. 

Father said yes lie would. lie became so incensed, thinking 
of it, that he declared lie was going to buy a new plot in the 
cemetery, a plot all for himself. "And I'll buy one on a corner," 
he added triumphantly, "where I can get out!” 

Mother looked at him startled but admiring, and whispered to 
me. "I almost believe lie could do it."— Ci.arknce Day, Life 
With Father, pp. 257-58 

In presenting information and discussing ideas, formal Eng¬ 
lish is often used, because the material is likely to be intended 
for a rather restricted group of readers. But wore and wore, 
information and ideas are being presented in a style which is 
basically informal. Certain precise or technical words not in 
the usual colloquial vocabulary arc necessary (as shaman, ethos, 
possession in the selection that follows from a book on eth¬ 
nology), but the pattern of sentences and the more general part 
of the writer’s vocabulary may be informal and so increase the 
readability and often the impressiveness of the book or article. 


A chief of the Digger Indians, as the Californians call them, 
talked to me a great deal about the ways of his people in the old 
days. He was a Christian and a leader among his people in the 
planting of peaches and apricots on irrigated land, but when he 
talked of the shamans who had transformed themselves into 
bears before his eyes in the bear dance, his hands trembled, and 
Ins voice broke with excitement. It was an incomparable thing, 
the power his people had had in the old davs. lie liked best to 
talk of the desert foods they had eaten. lie brought each up¬ 
rooted plant lovingly and with an unfailing sense of its impor- 
tanee. Jn those days his people had eaten "the health of the 
desert, he said, and knew nothing of the insides of tin cans 
and the things for sale at butcher shops. It was such innovations 
that had degraded them in these latter days. 

One day, without transition, Ramon broke in upon his de¬ 
scriptions of grinding mesquite and preparing acorn soup. "In 
the beginning, he said, "Cod gave to every people a cup, a 
cup of clay and from this cup they drank their life." I do not 
know whether the figure occurred in some traditional ritual of 

S ,r h ° P C , that 1 ncvcr ( <MUK| - or whether it was his own imagery 
It is hard to imagine that lie had heard it from whites he lin'd 

of°dXlr anni "l 8; th f y " CrC " ot 6 ivcn discussing the'ethos 
Ind1n l,e fi^ P 7' A ‘ ^ in * 1,C nii,,d ° f humble 
all dinneH • 6 ° f Spccc " as clcar and full of meaning. -They 
all d.pped in the water.” he continued, "but their cups were 

different. Our cup is broken now. It ha passed away ” 
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Our cup is broken. Those things that had given significance 
to the life of his people, the domestic rituals of eating, the ob¬ 
ligations of the economic system, the succession of ceremonials 
in the villages, possession in the bear dance, their standards of 
right and wrong—these were gone and with them the shape and 
meaning of their life. The old man was still vigorous and a 
leader in relationships with the whites. He did not mean that 
there was any question of the extinction of his people. But he 
had in mind the loss of something that had value equal to that 
of life itself, the whole fabric of his people’s standards and be¬ 
liefs. There were other cups of living left, and they held perhaps 
the same water, but the loss was irreparable. It was no matter 
of tinkering with an addition here, lopping off something there. 
The modelling had been fundamental, it was somehow all of a 
piece. It had been their own.— Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Cub 
ture, pp. 21-22 

Besides the serious uses of informal English , there is of course 
its lighter vein, a sort of informal informality. This shows 
usually a wider range of language in both words and construc¬ 
tions, from appropriate slang and actual colloquial to nearly 
formal usage, and moves with enough force to fuse these varied 
elements into one pattern of expression. It is especially useful 
for brief comments, which, like the one that follows, may be 
serious enough, but which at the moment the writer is treating 
in a far from earnest tone. 

One scientist has an idea that it might be fun to dig a hole 
down into the earth deeper than anybody has ever gone before, 
and poke around down there. lie says there’s some swell gas in 
the earth’s core and we ought to let it out because it would be 
such a great supply of power. Well, pardon us, but we have 
a counter-plan calling for the formation of a non-powcr-loving 
organization called the Society for Letting Well Enough Alone. 
The S.LAV.E.A. would be founded on the notion that Science 
is a busybody, and that some day, thanks to Science, we’ll hear 
a loud noise, sec a stream of yellow flame in the sky, and zippo, 
there won’t be any more earth, any more sky, any more science, 
or any more coconut oil. Hereafter, any scientist who wants to 
try an experiment involving the whole earth is going to have to 
get permission from the S.LAV.E.A. That goes for side trips into 
the stratosphere, chemical twiddling of all sorts, and boring holes 
into the center of the works. The earth is the property of all 
of us; scientists have got to quit claiming her as their oyster. 
'Hie earth, just as she stands, has a lot of qualities which we 
cherish: we like the climate, we like the food, and we like the 
view from the porch. Nobody is going to let the gas out of her. 
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if we can prevent it. If scientists have to let the gas out of some¬ 
thing, let ’em buy a nickel balloon .—The New Yorker, June 30, 
1934 

The advantages of informal English arc obvious. It is appro¬ 
priate to most subjects, and it reaches a wide reading public, 
since it can appeal to general readers as well as to those who 
may also belong in the restricted group to which formal Eng¬ 
lish is customarily directed. Above all, it is appropriate to most 
writers, since it allows them to write with a good deal of natural¬ 
ness, to base their writing on their speech instead of on a less 
familiar idiom. It is the necessary English for everyday writing, 
and equally effective for literature. George Herbert Palmer said 
of English literature, “Its bookish times arc its decadent times, 
its talking times its glory” ( Self-Cultivation in English , p. 10). 

A variety of informal language that is of less general use is 
Familiar English. When we write for our own convenience or 
amusement, and when we talk or write to members of our family 
and intimate friends, we use English more casually than when 
addressing strangers or people with whom we arc only slightly 
acquainted. This Familiar English is not slipshod but simply 
more free than the English we use in our public appearances. 
Its basis is our natural speech, and the colloquial traits arc 
carried over into writing such as letters or diaries. Contrac¬ 
tions, abbreviations, clipped words, nicknames, and shortened 
constructions are characteristic of familiar English. Localisms, 
shoptalk, slang, various sorts of play with words (like tantru- 
mental) arc likely to appear in familiar writing. 

Although a few words, like boyfriend and girlfriend , arc 
characteristic of familiar English, for the most part such Eng¬ 
lish is not so much a separate kind as an adaptation of various 
characteristics of other levels, especially of the informal collo¬ 
quial. Since the reader is well known, the writer can meet him 
naturally, and since usually writer and reader have a good deal 
in common, much can be taken for granted, both in material, 
allusion to common experiences, and in the special connotation 
of words. A word may set a group of friends to laughing in a 
way quite mystifying to a stranger, just because it has some 
pecial association for them in their common experience. 

Junce familiar English is chiefly for communication between 
’ Even^ ac ^ uainted > * finds its way into print. 

English^^nnrt She l etterS ar ? in informal rather ^an familiar 

bv &rr d ^f n the m ° re familiar P arts have bcen cut out 
y aitors. FHfere is no excuse for carelessness in writing our 
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Vulgate. English _ 

friends, but we should make every possible use of the small 
hits of language we hold in common, and draw freely upon 
our individual stock of words and constructions—to make the 
communication on paper come as dose as possible to what we 
would say to them in conversation. In what we write for 
unknown readers we shall have to be somewhat more imper¬ 
sonal and go further toward meeting their expectations. 

4b. Vulgate English. From the point of view of an educated 
person, the everyday speech of many, probably of most. English 
speaking peoples bristles with "vulgar” words and forms and 
with bad grammar." 'I bis level of speech we arc calling vulgate 
English, the name popularized by II. L. Mencken in The Amer¬ 
ican Language and given in Webster's International Dictionary 
as the third sense of vulgate. "Vulgar speech or language." 1 

This speech level is a very real and very important part of 
the English language. It is not made up of lapses from any 
brand of reputable or standard English; it is the soil out of 
which much reputable English has grown.* It works very well 
in carrying on the private affairs of millions of people and is 
consequently worthy of study and of respect. That it is not used 
in carrying on public affairs—not used in business, government, 
or literature—is due to social rather than to linguistic causes. 
Nor is it ordinarily printed, since, for various historical and social 
reasons, the printable language is a selection of words, forms, 
and constructions now considered appropriate to public affairs. 

Vulgate English is in many respects different from formal 
and informal English, most conspicuously so perhaps in the 
use of pronouns and verb forms and in the free use of localisms. 
Mam of its words are much older as far as English is concerned 
than the more genteel words that have replaced them in "soci¬ 
ety**: stink (instead of stench or some even less vigorous noun), 
and the like. Many of the forms and constructions arc hundreds 
of years old and have a continuous history back to a time when 
they were reputable: Chaucer could use a double negative occa¬ 
sionally; ant (are not) and you u as were reputable in the 
eighteenth century; "dropping the g" in words ending in -mg is 
a continuation of an original participial ending. Many other 
features of vulgate English arc equally natural developments of 
the language that by some accident of dialect or other circum¬ 
stance did not become adopted in more formal English. 

• Leonard Bloomfield. "Literate and Illiterate Speed. ” Au.cncan Speed., 
192”. n. 432->9; Fries; II. L. Mencken, The American Language (4th td.. 
New York, 1936). 
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Vulgate English is of course primarily spoken. Its forms (like 
dassent, scairt, he don't . . .) arc not particularly conspicuous 
when we hear them spoken rapidly and with appropriate, not 
exaggerated, emphasis. It appears in many radio programs, in 
plays, and in the conversation of stories. It is used in many 
comic strips—often intensified, for genuine speakers of vulgatc 
would not use so many double negatives, for instance, as some 
comic-strip characters are made to. Occasionally a vulgatc 
proverb or formula is drawn on in informal writing: 


Them’s hard words. Mr. Hutchins. They won't appeal to the 
fathers of twohundred-pound, six-foot-two halfbacks. —John R. 
Tunis, "W ho Should Co to College?" ladies Home Journal, 
Sept. 1938 

Vincent McHugh's Caleb Catlum's America is a tour de 
force in that it is a complete book written in this level. Except 
for shut at the end of the first paragraph, which should prob¬ 
ably be shet, this is convincing (correct) vulgatc: 


Barney showed up two-three days later, red-eyed from carous¬ 
ing. with big patches bit out of his hide. I put hinr to work 
helping me round up my outfit from the North and by the end 
of the week we settled our passage in a keel boat bound upriver 
to St. Louis. Wc didn't pass no words about Felice. We was 
both mighty pleased to be shut of all them women. 

One morning two-three days upriver wc tied up at the bank 
by a little shanty town named Luna, Arkansas. Kcelboat captain 
was taking on water and supplies. I left Barney on deck sleep¬ 
ing sprawled out in the sun and went moseying on off by myself 
to stretch the kinks out of my legs. 

I meandered out past the town till I come to a patch of wood¬ 
land. Sun was shining hot and still and I hear the noise of a 
bucksaw in a little clearing further on. Mighty pleasant sound 
she made, a!l mixed in mongst the bird-calls. I calculated I'd 

a blade* 1 * *^ ^ Sh ° W thcm boys tl,c tricks of handling 

T" I I con,d n V kc 0,,t something kind of sticking up 
rnL k d Wh ™ 1 COn "; cl , oscr to 1 scc 1 was looking at what 
wuldn’? »I C |, nCJr thc blggCSt Nc j» ro in world. Even Pop 

^vLpr»lK'tm,hr r .! hr r' gh f “ Whcn 1 co '» c >*P to them. . 
doctor ni bSad to hcio o 0 ^ r ca " 5 « 

myself.” 8 d P out * Got somc reputation in that line 
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Crackers didn t take no notice at first, sawing away like they 
was in a dream. Then they let go the handles, slow-like, and 
stretched out on the ground, turning their chaws of tobacco 
over and spitting ’fore they spoke. 

“Naw,” one of ’em says. “We’re jest aimin’ to cut this feller 
up fer firewood. Plumb tired out a'rcady. Pow'ful slow work, 
ain't it, Fred?”— Vincent McHugh, Caleb Catlum's America, 
p. 146 

Schools carry on their work in the language of the upper social 
classes, usually in formal English. Students who go into the 
professions, into many branches of business, and into most 
white-collar jobs continue to use more or less consistently the 
more formal language. Those who go into manual labor and 
the less well paid and less socially elevated jobs return to the use 
of vulgatc English—naturally and necessarily. But the increased 
number of white-collar jobs and the greater number of con¬ 
tacts between white-collar and other workers is reducing some¬ 
what the currency of vulgatc English, or at least is producing 
a more or less unhappy mixture of vulgatc and “educated’’ 
sounds and forms. 

In the lower schools where the pupils are likely to be in daily 
contact with vulgatc speech, it forms a serious problem for 
teachers. At the college level it is seldom a problem, though 
an occasional vulgatc idiom slips into writing. The speech of 
many college students is more crude than their supposed social 
standing would warrant, a poor background for their writing. 

'Flic objection to this level of speech should be clear. It is 
not that its grammar is “bad,” but that vulgate words and con¬ 
structions are not appropriate to the readers college students 
and college graduates are trying to reach or to the subjects they 
are handling. Complex ideas and dignified subjects cannot be 
discussed adequately in the relatively limited vocabulary of 
vulgatc English. Vulgatc is necessary in writing conversation 
of many characters in stories, or at least it should be approxi¬ 
mated, and it should be used occasionally to give a note of 
realism to portraits of real people who naturally speak it or in 
accounts of their acts. But any other use of it must be judged 
by fitness. When a locution in this book is marked ‘ vulgate,” 
it should not be used except for good reason. Expressions 
marked “colloquial and " vulgate ” are sometimes used in the 
conversation of educated people but rarely in their writing. 

Two types of vulgatc speech arc not confined to the unedu¬ 
cated and arc used to a greater or less extent by people of all 
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classes. They are often represented in good informal speech 
and sometimes in writing and so deserve specal comment here. 

11 Slanc. It is hard to draw a line between slang and collo¬ 
quial or informal English. The central trait of slang comes 
from the motive for its use, which is usually a desire for novelty 
or for vivid emphasis. 1 Other levels of the language have ways 
of expressing the ideas of slang words, but their tone is quieter, 
more conventional. Young people like novelty, and so do fash¬ 
ionable and sporty grown-ups. Slang is especially common in 
talking about sports and all sorts of amusements and for all 
kinds of everyday activities—eating, drinking, use of money, 
traveling, and relations between people. For racy discussion 
ordinary English words do not seem colorful enough for some- 
sprightly spirits and they adapt words to suit their moods—and 
others take up their inventions. 

Slang words are made by natural linguistic processes. The 
slang quality may lie in the stress of a word: positively, that 
was sotne' party. The slang expression may be a fashionably 
overused expression, without any essential change of meaning: 
so what, or what have' you. Slang abounds with clipped words: 
bunk, razz, goo; and with compounds and other derivatives of 
ordinary words: screwball, sour puss, tough break, ritzy, cock¬ 
eyed. Many slang words arc borrowed from shoptalk, especially 
from the shoptalk of sports, of criminal activities, and of popular 
lines of work like movie production, and used in more general 
situations: punk, scram, close-up (kids'up'), behind the eight 
ball. And a great many arc figurative uses of words from the 
general vocabulary: a mean swing, lousy , a good egg, a five- 
minute egg, drugstore cowboy, pain in the neck, a bird, a peach. 
To park a car is general English; to park a hat or a piece of gum 
is slang. 

Many slang words have short lives— skiddoo, twenty-three, 
vamoose, beat it, scram have succeeded each other within a gen¬ 
eration. Words for being drunk, for girls, and words' of ‘ ap¬ 
proval (tops, a wow) and disapproval (wet, screivy) l&tfhge 
almost from year to year. Many slang words prove mtffe Per¬ 
manently useful and become part of the general eolloqtifcl and 
familiar vocabulary (date, boyfriend, s/iebangj^and othefc be- 
come cu rrent in informal English (highbrow?-Wtibrow, close¬ 
st * **??? V - ® e py and M. V. Van den Bark, The Ametfijn Thesaurus of 
S ang (New York, 1942); J. S. Farmer and W. E. Heriffi/ Dictionary of 
Mang and Colloquial English (New York, 1929); Eric Partridge. A Die- 
nonaryf of Sang and Colloquial English (London. 1933). Most books 
dealing with language or with English have sections on slang. 
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up). In this way slang contributes words to the general English 
vocabulary. Dictionaries tend to be conservative in their treat¬ 
ment of such words and mark as "Slang" many that are actually 
regular colloquial words, in general informal use. 

Slang belongs primarily to familiar and rather flashy speech, 
to which it can give a note of freshness. This freshness wears 
off after some hundreds of repetitions so that the prime virtue 
of the words is lost. In writing, slang is less often appropriate, 
partly because of triteness and partly because many of the words 
name general impressions instead of specific ones, so that they 
rank with nice and good. Slang is generally out of place in 
formal writing (as in "The Jews have experienced many tough 
breaks since the War"), and if used for some special purpose 
would ordinarily be put in quotation marks. In informal writ¬ 
ing, slang is often appropriate, as in discussions of sports, of 
campus affairs , and light subjects, though even with such sub¬ 
jects appropriateness to the expected readers should be con¬ 
sidered. If slang expressions arc appropriate, they should be 
used without apology (that is. without quotation marks), and 
if they arc not appropriate, they should not be used. The chief 
objections to them, aside from their flash incss. arc to their 
overuse and to their use in place of more exact expressions. 
Chiefly they arc valued for their lively connotation. 

2) Shoptalk. Shoptalk is the offhand talk of people in 
various occupations, from medicine and law to ditchdigging 
and panhandling. 1 It varies of course with the social class and 
personal taste of its users, from the talk of a garage hand, to 
that of an automotive engineer, or a professor of physics. Many 
of its words are the necessary names for materials and processes 
and tools and other objects and people—for everything that is 
commonly referred to in a line of work—like cm, en, pica, pi, 
spreaders , platen, rule, chase , and so on from a printing shop. 
Workmen need names for thousands of things the laymen don’t 
know exist. These words would be regarded as a part of the 
general informal vocabulary of English if they were needed out¬ 
side the vocation. Shoptalk may often include formal technical 
and scientific words, as in the conversation of internes and 
nurses, but it is set off from formal technical and professional 
writing by the colloquial (and often vulgatc) tone and by the 
presence of the slang of the field, which would not be found 
at the formal level. 

• American Speech lias many articles dealing with the vocabularies of 
particular occupations. 
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Shoptalk uses all the freedom of slang in forming words and 
putting them together, making a vigorous and figurative vocabu¬ 
lary, often shocking to polite cars. A mike may be a microphone 
in a radio studio, a microscope in a laboratory, a micrometer in 
a shop; hypo is a fixing bath to a photographer, or a hypodermic 
injection in medical context; soup is the name of a pourable 
mixture in scores of manufacturing processes. Racing lias place, 
show , on the nose . tipster, bookie; unlisted securities arc cats 
and dogs; football men have skull practice; a student pilot must 
dual for many hours before he is allowed to solo; a gagman 
makes up the comedian s lines; the announcer's advertising 


speech is a plug; and so on. 

Shoptalk is appropriate and necessary in informal speaking 
or writing about the particular occupation in which it is used. 
It is usually out of place in formal writing. Much of it is useful 
when borrowed for use about other subjects, like fade-out (from 
the movies), and may become general slang, like juice (elec¬ 
tricity) and third degree. The suggestion of different shop 
vocabularies varies, as the suggestion of business terms (°con- 
tact, *proposition , in the red) is unpleasant to many people not 
in business, but the words from sailing (aft, amidships) seem 
romantic and have more general appeal. Shoptalk constitutes 
one of the liveliest parts of the vocabulary and is contributing 
more and more to the general vocabulary of the language. 

4c. Formal English. Formal English bears the relation to 
informal English that formal dress or a uniform does to the 
clothes worn at everyday work in office or store and at informal 
social gatherings. It is one of the major levels of usage, charac¬ 
teristic of many speakers and writers whose interests or work 
have involved a good deal of reading. A person’s conversation 
may be formal, though usuallv it would be less so than his 
writing, for the background of this level is written literature. 
Formal English is usually found in books and articles of mature 
interest, intended for circulation among a rather restricted 
group, among teachers, ministers, doctors, lawvcrs, and others 
ot specialized intellectual interests. The appeal of formal usage 
is in two quite different directions. One is impersonal, as in 
academic and scientific writing-textbooks, dissertations, reports 
3nd 0t i hcr P ra< : licaI sorts > lik e legal papers; the 
deal of ZT P 0 '? 113 ' 3S \ n llteratu re—literary essays, a good 

f P ° CtlC i dram3 ’ and the lcss P°P ular fic ^ ion - 

but thr^iK T """‘'"I make quite dlffercnt appeals, 

ut the traits of their language have a good deal in common 
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short con¬ 
structions, 
p. 163 


•Aggregating 
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p. 152 


•Parallelism 
and balance, 
p. 159 
• Triads 
•Allusion, 
p. 2-U 


The most conspicuous trait of formal English is its vocab¬ 
ulary, the use of words that belong to the written rather than 
to the commonly spoken language. Such words are likely to be 
used little in colloquial English, to be associated with the liter¬ 
ary, or scholarly, tradition ( nonchalant, invidious, congenial, hab¬ 
itable . . They are also likely to be more exact in mean- 
ing. especially those in scientific writing, than words whose 
edges have been worn by everyday use. For people familiar 
with them they often carry a great deal of suggestiveness (cere¬ 
monial, eternity, dogma, fated . . .) and often have some charm 
of sound or rhythm ( quintessence , immemorial , memorable ...). 

In formal English the constructions arc usually filled out: 
relative pronouns arc not omitted, prepositions and conjunc¬ 
tions arc repeated in parallel constructions, and so on. Short 
cuts characteristic of colloquial and informal English are not 
taken. Sentences arc likely to be of the aggregating type, some¬ 
what longer than in informal writing, binding more ideas 
together. They arc usually more elaborately constructed, with 
parallel and balanced clauses, and arc frequently periodic, that 
is, the complete meaning is suspended till the end. Items arc 
often put in scries of three. Modifiers, as in this sentence, often 
interrupt the usual word order. Allusions to literature and to 
events of the past arc more common than allusions to current 


affairs. c 

This docs not mean that formal writing is weak or dull, 
though its dangers lie in that direction, but that, from the nature 
of its language, its appeal is necessarily somewhat limited. 
Unless the average reader is considerably interested in the sub¬ 
ject. he is likely to turn aside. But the special audience which 
is aimed at will not only follow the material but, if it is really 
well handled, appreciate the style as well. 

Many examples of formal or rather formal writing are scat¬ 
tered through this book. Here three are given to emphasize 
the traits that have just been mentioned. In the first, from a 
novel, there arc a few definitely formal words (bejewelled sym¬ 
posium), a few formal idioms (after the manner of, that longed 
always , there would ensue), a literary use of adjectives (dry 
regret , wise sad anecdotes). There arc several triads many words 
with literary associations, and a conspicuous use of parallelism, 
balance, and climax. 

Generally the reunion had been several hours under way be¬ 
fore Camila was able to join them after her performance at the 
theatre. She would arrive towards one o clock, radiant and bc- 
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jewelled and very tired. The four men received her as they would 
a great queen. For an hour or so she would carry the conversa¬ 
tion, but gradually reclining more and more against Don Andris* 
shoulder she would follow the talk as it flitted from one humor¬ 
ous lined face to the other. All night they talked, secretly com¬ 
forting their hearts that longed always for Spain and telling 
themselves that such a symposium was after the manner of the 
high Spanish soul. They talked about ghosts and second-sight, 
and about the earth before man appeared upon it and about the 
possibility of the planets striking against one another; about 
whether the soul can be seen, like a dove, fluttering away at the 
moment of death; they wondered whether at the second coming 
of Christ to Jerusalem, Peru would be long in receiving the 
news. They talked until the sun rose, about wars and kings, 
about poets and scholars, and about strange countries. Each 
one poured into the conversation his store of wise sad anecdotes 
and his dry regret about the race of men. The flood of golden 
light struck across the Andes and entering the great window fell 
upon the piles of fruit, the stained brocade upon the table, and 
the sweet thoughtful forehead of the Pcricholc as she lay sleep¬ 
ing against the sleeve of her protector. There would ensue a 
long pause, no one wishing to make the first move to go, and 
the glances of them all would rest upon this strange beautiful 
bird who lived among them.— Thornton* Wilder, The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey , pp. 179-80 

In the next paragraph, from Mr. Santayana's famous analogy 
of the spirit of Englishmen and of skylarks, arc several of the 
same traits. Every word counts, and many arc of such exact and 
compressed meaning that they demand considerable thought 
(spontaneity in them has its ebb-flow in mockery). There is 
distinctive effect from sound and rhythm ( the quintessence of 
many a sunlit morning). The phrase tight little selves crystal- 
hzes a complex idea, and the final sentence is an aphorism of 
wide application. 1 


How many an English spirit, too modest to be heard here 
has now committed its secret to that same heaven! Caught by 

cheerihf U rashlu I T;v, thcy ( rOSe ]ike larks in the rooming! 
turn & 1° mcet ., the unforeseen, fatal, congenial advcii- 

SMfcSSh hIT** Kr‘a n0t ™ asurcd ' but flle fi nn heart 

^me tremhfL K ° g °a b l ,ndu ¥ firc ' n,akin § «>c best of what 
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less than the song of a lark for God to treasure up in his omnis¬ 
cience and eternity. Yet these common brave fools knew as 
well as the lark the thing that they could do, and did it; and 
of other gifts and other adventures they were not envious. Bovs 
and free men arc always a little inclined to flout what is not the 
goal of their present desires, or is beyond their present scope; 
spontaneity in them has its ebb-flow in mocker)*. Their tight 
little selves arc too vigorous and too clearly determined to brood 
much upon distant things; but they arc true to their own nature, 
they know and love the sources of their own strength. Like the 
larks, those English boys had drunk here the quintessence of 
many a sunlit morning; they had rambled through these same 
fields, fringed with hedges and peeping copse and downs purple 
with heather; these paths and streams had enticed them often; 
they had been vaguely happy in these quiet, habitable places. 
It was enough for them to live, as for nature to revolve; and fate, 
draining in one draught the modest cup of their spirit, spared 
them the weary dilution and waste of it in the world. The length 
of things is vanity, only their height is joy.— George Santayana, 
“At Heaven's Gate,” Soliloquies in England and Later Solilo¬ 
quies, pp. 11 >-16 

The third paragraph shows a full and careful development of 
an idea, presupposing an active interest in both past and present. 
Its style is somewhat academic, but more graceful than most 
academic prose. (Note the rhythm of the last sentence.) 

And now, in our day, the first act in the social revolution, ac¬ 
companied and sustained by the communist faith, has just been 
staged in Russia. Between the Russian and the French revolu¬ 
tions, as between the democratic and the communist faiths, there 
are no doubt many points of difference; but what concerns us 
is that the differences, in the long view, arc probably superficial, 
while the similarities arc fundamental. If we, the beneficiaries 
of the French Revolution, fail to note the similarities, it is be¬ 
cause we arc easily deceived by a slight difference in nomencla¬ 
ture (for “people" read "proletariat," for “aristocrats” read 
“ bourgeoisie ,” for “kings" read “capitalistic government”); and 
we arc more than willing to be deceived because we, the bene¬ 
ficiaries of the French Revolution, would be the dispossessed 
of the Russian Revolution should it be successful throughout the 
western world. Like Diderot's Rameau, we arc disposed, natu¬ 
rally enough, to think, “The devil take the best of possible worlds 
if I am not a part of it.” But whatever we think, the plain fact 
is that the Russian Revolution which menaces us, like the French 
Revolution which destroyed the possessing classes of the Old 
Regime that we might succeed them, is being carried through 
in behalf of the dispossessed classes. It aims at nothing less than 
the establishment of liberty and equality (“true liberty and 
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equality” this time, of course) in place of tyranny and exploita¬ 
tion. For the accomplishment of this object it employs, delib¬ 
erately, as a temporary but necessary measure, a dictatorship of 
the faithful similar to that which functioned in 93. And the 
Bolsheviks who control the Council of Commissars, like the 
Jacobins who controlled the Committee of Safety, regard them¬ 
selves as the fated instruments of a process which will inevitably, 
in the long run, break down the factitious division between na¬ 
tions by uniting all the oppressed against all oppressors. If cabi¬ 
nets unite kings against the people.” exclaimed Isnard in 1792, 
“we will unite peoples against kings.” Similarly, the Bolshevik 
leaders, following Karl Marx, call upon the “proletarians of all 
countries” to unite against all bourgeois-capitalist governments. 
The Russian is most of all like the French Revolution in this, 
that its leaders, having received the tablets of eternal law, re¬ 
gard the “revolution” not merely as an instrument of political 
and social reform but much more as the realization of a philoso¬ 
phy of life which being universally valid because it is in har¬ 
mony with science and history must prevail. For this reason the 
Russian Revolution like the French Revolution has its dogmas, 
its ceremonial, its saints. Its dogmas are the theo.ies of Marx 
interpreted by Lenin. The days which it celebrates are the great 
days of the Revolution. Its saints arc the heroes and martyrs 
of the communist faith. In the homes of the faithful the por¬ 
trait of Lenin replaces the sacred icons of the old religion, and 
every day the humble builders of a new order make pilgrimages 
to holy places.— Carl L. Becker, The Heavenly City of the 
Eighteenth-Century Philosophers , p. 163 


The usefulness of formal English, as of other levels of Eng¬ 
lish, depends upon appropriateness—appropriateness to the 
writer, to the subject, and to the reader. Students often write 
more formally than their subjects require, but they need to 
remember that formal English is characteristic of much mature 
writing and that as educated people they should be able to 
understand and to appreciate its qualities. 

Especially those who are going into the professions of law, 
ministry, medicine, teaching, and science and those who arc 
going to play a part in public affairs as editors, publicists, or 
as intelligent and influential citizens need to be able to write 
with sufficient dignity to reach their colleagues. To many 
readers one of the factors in their enjoyment of a work of lit¬ 
erature is the contrast between its formal expression and their 

?JL CVery a ay r lnform , ality ' This en i°ymc«t can be abused bv 
V and ° flCn but lt 1S one motive for a student's devel- 
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Exercises 

These exercises are to give you practice in observing and 
describing the varieties of English with which you naturally 
come in contact. 

1. Answer these questions with reference to their bearing on 
your present use of English: 

1. Where did you grow up? 

2. What places have you lived in long enough to have some 
impression of the language used in them? When were you 
there? 

3. Arc you conscious of any specific influences on your speak¬ 
ing or writing—particular people, teachers, textbooks, English 
courses, work. . . ? 

4. With what social levels arc you most familiar? What 
arc the typical occupations of adults in the group with which 
you arc most familiar? What is the typical educational level? 

5. What foreign languages, ancient or modern, do you know 
something of (and about how much)? 

6. V/rat kind of books and what writers do you read from 
preference? What periodicals? Give a fairly full list. 

7. What kinds of books and periodicals were readily avail¬ 
able in your home? 

8. Do you regularly read a newspaper? What sections (in¬ 
cluding comic strips)? 

2. Characterize your typical speech and your typical writing 
in terms of regional English and in terms of levels of usage. If 
your speech deviates from general English, give examples of 
words, pronunciations, and constructions which you habitually 
use. 

3. Keep a speech notebook and write down characteristic 
campus slang, phrases, pronunciations. After a period of record¬ 
ing, write a paper or prepare your material for class discussion 
on the student speech at your college. A method of recording 
usage is illustrated on page 592. For suggestions both on organiz¬ 
ing the paper and on the earlier recording, read some of the 
vocabulary articles in American Speech. 

4. Read ‘Colloquial and written English and be ready to 
discuss the relation between your speech and your writing and 
also those of your friends. Be honest. 

5. Arrange the following words in groups according to your 
judgment of the level of usage in which they arc characteris¬ 
tically used. Refer to a dictionary if necessary. (Study table 
showing levels of usage on page 13.) 
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abrasion 

hellion 

spheroid 

altercation 

hombre 

stand-in (noun) 

bail out 

home 

swizzle stick 

breakdown (noun) 

huffy 

tergiversation 

cinema 

invertebrate 

thrice 

cultus 

jalopy 

toggle joint 

dandlc-board 

k.o. 

tort 

dicker (verb) 

pelt (noun) 

utopian 

esoteric 

plunk 

vernal 

esurient 

quest 

victuals 

gotta 

rainfall 

warlock 

grout 

ritzy 

watt-hour 

gumshoe 

side meat 

write-up (noun) 


6. Classify the following words as formal or informal. List 
an appropriate synonym for each word in the other level. 


autumnal 

bovine 

sleeping sickness 
polyomyclitis 
demented 
job 


dive (noun) 

mangy 

pay 

ad lib 

onus 

often 


coop 

oleaginous 

gnarled 

tycoon 

upstage 

unicameral 


7. You might say any of the following in talking. Mow would 
you write the equivalent idea more formally? 


1. Who do you want to speak to? 

2. 'ITiat was what he’d been trying to think of. 

3. Come any time you like. 

4. He likes to run with the ball, and he got plcntv of it in 
the pony backficld. 

5. Engraving is when the letters arc raised up so that vou 
can feel them with your finger. 

6. If you get a kick out of horseback riding, get on one 
ours. 

7. Hold on tight when we hit the curve. 

8. I saw the headline in a paper a man had across the aisle. 
V. It s exactly that I'm complaining about. 

10. “By gosh," the coach chuckled, “it’s him again.” 

8. Classify the following constructions as formal or informal 
and list an equivalent construction in the other level. 


proceed ^ 6 ' 6 ’ y ° Ur P osition ' 1 shou,d bc uncertain how tc 
2. Who are you looking for? 

3 ^yLns 0t ^ th ° Ught that hcroism ^s withered with 


the 


•PaRCS 
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4. Tli is was the lock the key was made for. 

5. As in foreign, so in domestic reputation, the artist main¬ 
tains the greatest and most slavish following hv remaining 
always somewhat the alien, a being ever remote and unknowable. 


9. Listen to one or more radio programs wholly or partly in 
dialect: Hob Burns, Amos and Andy. Lum and Abner. Note 
words, idioms, pronunciations. Do the accent and dialect sound 
genuine? Docs dialect add effectiveness to the program? Make 
similar notes on a magazine story or novel using dialect. 

10. Make up a list of special war words and classify them as 
technical, shoptalk. informal, etc. 

11. Study the following articles and be prepared to discuss 
the positions these words hold in our language. 

•depot * height—-heigh tli 

•drunk •inside (of) 

•due to *lct (leave) 

•cither (pronunciation) *no account 

•enthuse •pants 

•faze •plenty 

•try and—try to •show up 

12. Analyze the language in each of the following selections. 
Comment in detail on the use of words: obsolete, archaic, or 


current; localisms, dialect, foreign words, or standard American; 
formal, informal, or vulgatc. Notice also the length and move¬ 
ment of the sentences. Your analysis should incidentally fix 
the level and time of each passage, but merely a correct classi¬ 
fication of the passage is not a satisfactory answer. 

1. We shall all agree that the fundamental aspect of the novel 
is its story-telling aspect, but we shall voice our assent in dif¬ 
ferent tones, and it is on the precise tone of voice we employ now 
that our subsequent conclusions will depend. 

Let us listen to three voices. If you ask one type of man, 
"What does a novel do?*' he will reply placidly: "Well—I don't 
know—it seems a funny sort of question to ask—a novel s a 
novel—well. I don’t know—I suppose it kind of tells a story, so 
to speak.” l ie is quite good-tempered and vague, and probably 
driving a motor-bus at the same time and paying no more atten¬ 
tion to literature than it merits. Another man, whom I visualize 
as on a golf-course, will be aggressive and brisk. He will reply: 
"What does a novel do? Why, tell a story of course, and I vc 
no use for it if it didn't. I like a story. Very bad taste on my 
part, no doubt, but I like a story. You can take your art, you can 
take vour literature, you can take your music, but give me a good 
story! And I like a story to be a story, mind, and my wife s the 
same.” And a third man he says in a sort of drooping regretful 
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voice, “Yes—oh, dear, yes—the novel tells a story.” I respect 
and admire the first speaker. I detest and fear the second. And 
the third is myself. Yes, oh, dear, yes—the novel tells a story. 
That is the fundamental aspect without which it could not exist. 
That is the highest factor common to all novels, and I wish that 
it was not so, that it could be something different—melody, or 
perception of the truth, not this low atavistic form.—E. M. 
Forstfr, Aspects of the Novel, pp. 44*45 

2. A fellow that knows every inch of Europe was telling me 
there ain't a what you might call really comfortable train in the 
whole length and breadth of the Old Countrv.— Sinclair Lewis, 
The A lan Who Knew Coolidge 

3. The rubbcrlcggcr has made his appearance in Hollywood 
and he ain’t Leon Errol. I Ic's suspiciously like the same guy who 
was selling phoney perfume smuggled in from Tia Juana. 11 is 
racket is equally as gyppy and Hollywood as usual has fallen. In 
fact several smart lads at the studio and around the Hollywood- 
Vine sector have been taken. They'd like to squawk, but who’ll 
listen? 

The pitch is simple. From a corner of his mouth, the peddler 
advises the boys that he has a hot tire. It's brand new. The 
paper wrapping is still around it. Serial numbers and everything 
arc right there. You can see them yourself. Pal of his," truck 
driver for a big store, grabbed it. All you have to do is run a file 
oyer the serial number. That’s to protect his pal. The price? 
The pal has a sick wife. He’ll let it go cheap. Can you see the 
tire? Sure. He’ll have it out to your house tonight. Cash, 
though. No checks. Simple? 

Night arrives and so does the guy with the tire. It looks like 
the McCoy. Wrapped in the original paper wrapping and every¬ 
thing. He’ll tear off some of the wrapping just to prove what a 
bargain he is giving you. lie just happens to tear off about seven 
inches of paper right where the brand and serial number is. 
That s luck. That also clinches the sale. Here’s the dough and 
the sucker promises to file off the serial number pronto. The 
deal is made and off goes the Kind-Fricnd-in-thc-Grcat-Eincr- 
gency. 

Mr. Bcat-thc-Rubbcr-Shortagc hustles back to the garage to 
better examine his smart buy. He tears off the remainder of the 
wrapper and with it gets a belly drop. There's about a 10-inch 
section of new rubber, serial and brand included. The rest of the 
tire is a broken down affair rescued from some tire dump 
t i bOUt ,, a n d ? zcn . shar P W* have been taken, but they ain’t 
taikin . Whos going to listen?— Variety,. February 11, 1942 

or , *i \ oll ° wi "g above instructions, comment on the para¬ 
graph by Carl L. Becker, page 28. 

5. Analyze the selection by Vincent McHugh, p. 21. 
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13. Discuss the levels of usage (both in words and in con¬ 
structions) shown in some illustrative paragraphs in this book. 
For example, look at the selections from Aldous Huxley, page 
102, Otis Ferguson, pages 156 and 232, Peter Fleming, page 107, 
Stephen Vincent Benct, page 15, P. G. Wodehouse, page 512. 

14. The following passage was written in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. Pick out words now' obsolete, words rarely used now, and 
words still in common use. Notice differences in spelling. Pick 
out phrases in which word order is conspicuously different from 
the modern order. Comment on the form and construction of 
each of the following: to blcssen (line 1), him (line 1), him 
(line 3), fallc (line 4), how that (line 6), and goddes (line 7). 

This carpenter to blcssen him bigan 
And scydc, “help us, scinte Fridcswydc! 

A man woot litcl what him shal bityde. 

This man is fallc, with his astromyc, 

In soin w'oodncsse or in some agonyc; 

I thoghtc ay wcl how that it sholdc be! 

Men sholdc nat knowc of goddes privetee.” 

15. Copy from a book or magazine, giving full reference to its 
source, a good paragraph showing formal usage; one showing 
informal usage. In the margin comment briefly on any distinc¬ 
tive words or constructions in them and then write a brief com- 
parison of the usage in the t%vo paragraphs. 

16 Read the article * Foreign Words in English. Add some 
recent borrowings to the list from newspapers, magazines, or 


17 Read ‘American and British Usage. To what extent 
are American and British different languages? Check your 
opinion against your experience in reading modern British books 
and in hearing British movies and radio speeches. 
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Cood English 


1. Language as conduct 

2. Foundations of Cood English 

a. Limits of Cood English set by the purpose of communica¬ 
tion b. Further limits of Cood English set by social attitudes 

3. Appropriateness to the subject and situation 

a. Choice of level of usage b. Choice between personal and 
impersonal styles c. Consistency in tone 

4. Appropriateness to reader or listener 
a. Clearness b. Correctness c. Interest 

5. Appropriateness to speaker or writer 


To a student of lancuace, all varieties of English arc 
equally a part of the language, and one is to be observed and 
studied as much as another. But to a user of English, as some of 
the comments in Chapter 1 suggest, the varieties are by no 
means equal. They differ in the impression they make on people 
and in the sort of ideas they can communicate. 

Every educated person naturally wants to speak and write 
what may be called ‘good English/’ just as he wants to “make 
a good personal appearance” and to “be intelligent.” But the 
great range and variety of. the English language raises numerous 
questions as to which of two or more words or expressions is 
preferable. Realizing that there are differences in usage makes 
a realistic and sensible approach to Good English easy, for then 
it becomes a matter of selection, of choosing the expression 
that is best for a speaker’s or writer’s specific purpose. English 
is not just good; it is good in a particular place . 


1. Language as conduct 

It ri? 8 Vu by lc £ kin S a ,‘ ^nguage as a part of conduct. 

the P roblem s which face us in almost everything 
we do that comes under the eyes of others, in our manners, in 
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the jokes we tell, in our food, in our living quarters, in our 
political ideas. In dress, to make the most convenient parallel, 
we gradually develop something we call taste or judgment, in 
part by imitating others, consciously or unconsciously, in part 
by consulting people who are supposed to know what is good 
form, in part by following our own preferences in design and 
color and fabric. 

Dress varies according to the taste of the individual; it varies 
among classes of people and with their occupations and activ¬ 
ities. Overalls arc appropriate and necessary for a good deal 
of work. Sports clothes that would be out of place in an office 
or a classroom arc quite in order on a tennis court, at a beach, 
or on a hike. For formal occasions dress is definitely prescribed 
—at least for men, and women have definite conventions to 
meet. Rut usuallv our dress lies between the extremes of work 

4 

or sport and full dress. It is comfortable; it reflects something 
of the taste of the person who chose it; it is in good taste with¬ 
out attracting attention; it is appropriate to going about our 
personal affairs, to work in stores and offices, to college classes, 
to informal social affairs. The attractive possibilities of every¬ 
day costume offer much opportunity for individual choice and 
judgment. A person needs to have and to be able to wear several 
kinds of clot lies, and lie needs to know for what occasion each 
is appropriate. 

In language ds in dress there dre general expectdtions, con¬ 
ventions to be taken into account in speaking and writing, but 
there is also gredt leeway for personal choice. Anyone who is 
going to take his place in affairs needs to know the resources 
of the various sorts of English and when they can be profitably 
drawn on. On questions of English usage, books are often con¬ 
sulted—more often than on questions of manners, for there arc 
many more books that can answer questions about language, 
especially dictionaries and handbooks. We can ask people who 
write well, and we can ask teachers who have made the study 
of our language part of their professional training. And we 
can always be watching what effective writers do, how the lan¬ 
guage is handled in the better books and magazines. This obser¬ 
vation is especially important, because, as in dress and in 
manners, more or less conscious imitation of those we like 
and approve of will bulk very large in forming our own habits. 
Very few will ever write with real ease unless they listen and 
read a good deal and so unconsciously absorb the ways of their 
language by direct experience w ith it as it is actually used. 
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2. Foundations of Cood English 

There are, luckily, principles to help develop judgment in 
the use of good English and to guide in forming habits of 
effective speaking and writing . 1 Because we do not have a series 
of rules and prohibitions docs not mean that “anything goes” 
or that there arc not fairly definite goals toward which we con¬ 
stantly move. 

2a. Limits of Cood English set by the purpose of communi¬ 
cation. The principal aim of speaking and writing is appropriate 
communication , the ability to convey our thoughts, wishes, and 
feelings to others so that they can see what we mean. 

Of course anyone may talk to himself or write for his own 
amusement or relief, and then his usage would be his own 
affair. And a writer may experiment as much as he wishes, as 
James Joyce and Gertrude Stein and others have done, creating rimen. 
for themselves a limited audience or cult that is willing to studv i ; n»sli*li 
out their meaning in spite of handicaps. But there is no use 
giving suggestions or directions for such individualism. The ordi¬ 
nary and principal function of language is direct communica¬ 
tion, making someone understand or feel something that we 
want him to , or getting him to do something that we want 
him to. 

This fundamental purpose in speaking and writing prevents 
usage, complicated as it is, from falling into chaos and so sets 
the broad limits of Good English. We use words in the mean- 

onfJofT acc,u,rcd fr u om t t hcir P ast usc > and we try to make 
P ? r" con, Prehcnsible patterns. The language itself. 
sa>s Professor Jespersen, “has developed through an infinite 
number of solutions of such problems of communication as 

S? il t Z 
ra g En&r; ic i : '— 

<er 5, A Touchstone fo^EngJh; a " d ^ 
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So far as the language used furthers the writers intended 
effect, it is good; so far as it fails to further that effect, it is bad, 
no matter how “ correct ” it may be. 

2b. Further limits of Good English set by social attitudes. A 
person can make his meaning clear—at least if he doesn’t try 
to convey too complex matters—in any variety of English, but, 
m any variety of English, he cannot meet on an equal footing 
all levels of society. For various historical and social reasons 
Vulgate is frowned on in many quarters, though it works well 
enough in others. What we have called Informal and Formal 
English is one of the principal requirements for admission to the 
“upper” social classes, along with income, living quarters, dress, 
and manners. A person of sufficient intelligence and experience 
may be laughed at or snubbed because his speech is not quite 
what is expected in a social circle in which he wishes to move. 

Furthermore, Informal and Formal English, as pointed out 
earlier, is the language of business, politics, science, and litera¬ 
ture, of public affairs in general. From this use it deserves 
perhaps to be called “standard English,” as Professor Fries 
defines it: 

On the whole, however, if we ignore the special differences 
that separate the speech of New England, the South, and the 
Middle West, we do have in the United States a set of lan¬ 
guage habits, broadly conceived, in which the major matters of 
the political, social, economic, educational, religious life of this 
country arc carried on. To these language habits is attached a 
certain social prestige, for the use of them suggests that one has 
constant relations with those who arc responsible for the im¬ 
portant affairs of our communities. It is this set of language 
habits, derived originally from an older London English, but 
differentiated from it somewhat by its independent develop¬ 
ment in this country, which is the “standard” English of the 
United States. Enough has been said to enforce the point that 
it is “standard” not because it is any more correct or more beau¬ 
tiful or more capable than other varieties of English; it is “stand¬ 
ard” solely because it is the particular type of English which 
is used in the conduct of the important affairs of our people. 
It is also the type of English used hv the socially acceptable of 
most of our communities and insofar as that is true it has be¬ 
come a social or class dialect in the United States.—C. C. Friks, 
American English Grammar, p. 1 3 

The attention given to eliminating Vulgate expressions and 
encouraging the Formal and Informal levels of usage in schools 
and colleges is simply to help young people prepare themselves 
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p. 250 


to take their part in public affairs, to speak and write for people 
who are more or less educated without attracting unfavorable 
attention and perhaps even with positive effectiveness. Much 
college writing must be regarded as practice for after-college 
writing. . 

At the lowest level this social pressure means conforming 
to the conventional grammar of those who carry on public 
affairs, especially as it appears in books and periodicals. Even 
if they have not been in the habit of using this sort of language 
at home, before they reach college, students have had several 
years of school instruction in the words and forms and con¬ 
structions expected in "standard English.” The instruction mav 
vary' among schools, and some of it may be antiquated, but no 
college student can truthfully say that he hasn't been exposed 
to it. If he doesn't write complete sentences, if he doesn't 
make his pronouns match their antecedents, and if he allows ‘Chap,„ 9, 
other elementary lapses from the language of educated people, 
he should realize that the fault is principally his. He should 
take the responsibility for overcoming this handicap—not relv 
on a teacher to take it for lhm-so that he can enter the more 
or less educated class without attracting unpleasant attention 
to his speaking and writing. If he already has mastered these 

and'more'l CSSC " tia ! s ' '?* can 6° on to ‘>'c more interesting 
and more important problems of using reputable English. 

llm ' tcd , t 1 ° tI,c Formal and Informal levels. English 

choice tS l 3n r f?? 1 * of °PP° r ‘unities for 

intern ( Good En § ,lsh 15 English that fits best the definite 
intention of a person to communicate something to a certain 

fn.inH h gr ° U 5’ the a " swer t0 most questions of usage can be 

sion lt nSlde ", ng thC a PP ro P riatcnc ss of the word or expr« 
sion to the immediate purpose it is to serve T/i»c ■ < 

:-sss 

3. Appropriateness to the subject and situation 

level of usage and on the „ ? nC de P ends chiefl v on the 
the style . g the perSonal or lm Personal quality- of 

othe^cut ste ° n * he history, W. criticism, and 
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3a. Choice of level of usage. In chapter 1 \vc noted a number 
of the typical uses of the various levels of usage. Formal, In¬ 
formal, and Vulgate. Good judgment in choice of the appro¬ 
priate levels is one of the signs of a practiced and mature 
Levels of writer. 

uMge. p . 11 j) j x CENERAL speaking and writing. Slang may fit in a 
letter or in a popular newspaper column; it is out of place in 
Academic discussing a serious or elevated subject. A talk to a general 

wrmm: audience would usually be informal. Most fiction is informal. 

Scientific Writing by and for people in the professions (teachers, doctors, 

and teclini- lawyers, various scientific and scholarly workers) is ordinarily 

cal writing f orma ] > Textbooks have been dominantly formal, though now 

that they arc being written more with the student readers in 
mind, they arc somewhat less so. 'Hie language of a church 
service and of religious and philosophical discussion is formal, 
though some revivalists and others capitalize on obvious con¬ 
trast with the usual tone. A popular political talk is usually full 
of words that appeal to feeling and perhaps to prejudice and 
may show an elaborate “oratorical” style of sentence that has 
been abandoned in most situations. 

Most periodicals arc edited in a pretty definite level of usage. 
Exercises although an article for a magazine of general circulation would 
2 and 3. usually be informal. Time is noted for its informality, its racy 
i > 5 ° (and sometimes jumpy) experimental style; Harper's is more 

formal, the Atlantic Monthly more formal still, and certain 
magazines of definitely limited circulation, such as the Yale 
Review and scientific and professional journals, arc conspicu¬ 
ously formal. Their usage varies in small mechanical matters 
like punctuation and spelling; it differs in the words used and 
in the length and complexity of sentences. 

Obviously a person needs to know the style that is typically 
used in the sort of speaking or writing that he is to do. He 
shouldn’t try to write for a magazine he has never read, or try 
to write a technical report without having seen one, or try any 
type of speaking or writing with which he is unfamiliar. If lit¬ 
is faced with such a task, lie should try in every way to find 
what is typically done—and follow that as a general suggestion 
unless lie lias good reason for some other usage. 

2) In a composition course. Students in a composition 
course face a slightly different problem from that of a writer 
for publication, since most of their writing is primarily for 
practice. The language of both the teacher and the students in 
a college classroom is naturally somewhat more formal than the 
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language of cither is outside. The level of usage expected in 

themes will generally be defined by the instructor, in line with 

the practices and purposes of the institution. Usually the tone, 

as well as the method of work and the type of content, will 

be illustrated by readings, which can set an example for the 

usage expected. Unless the nature of an assignment specifically 'Chapter 13, 

calls for formal style, as in a research or term paper, the usual 

goal in a composition course is good informal English, because 

it is the most generally useful type of English. 

For students (and for all other writers, too. for that matter), 
the chief consequence of paying attention to appropriateness 
to subject is the resolve to treat simple subjects simply, or. in 
terms of our levels of usage, to treat them informally. Most 
subjects are relatively simple, or at least the writer is going to 
give only a simplified version of them. Their interest and their 
importance arc quite lost when the language is too formal. 

Amateur writers arc often not content to be themselves but 
assume a dialect that is really foreign to them, too formal to 
be appropriate to them or to their subjects. A boy with a few 
shrewd remarks to make on modern suicides began this wav: 

Through the ages, people have been accustomed to making 
a premature departure from this “vale of tears*’ bv manifold 
means Some favored hanging or a certain type of strangulation: 
others have been partial to poison, gunshot, or anv of a varictv 
of other methods. 

However, during recent years a radical change lias occurred 
in the gentle art of self-elimination. This lias been due in a 
large part to the advent of tall buildings. They arc seemingly 
attracted by a strange fascination for the height in combination 
world ‘ f ° PUt a s P cetaeu,ar cn(l *° their relations with this 

He might seriously believe that this was better than saving in 
some s.mple way that hanging, poison, and shooting had given 

hfs y s ,°hil U ,? P H 8 ° ff ‘, a ' bu ' ldil ’ gs - and thcn goi»g directly into 
his sub)cct. He might even ob]cct to being told that his sen¬ 
tenc'd act 0 >at 1 Engl,sh - " orsc Perhaps than if they had con¬ 
tained actual vulgatc expressions. The errors could be quite 

must be°7 eCte f\ ^ Ut tl,CSC inflated and Pompons paragraphs 
must be completely rewritten to be acceptable. 8 

remaps the influence of teachers led a student to write- 
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l ie will soon see that such formal idioms as no more did I have 
to answer (perhaps for "I no longer had to answer" or “Now I 
didn’t have to wait on cranky motorists") and which I dared not 
loose are too formal for a normal young person's account of a 
summer working in a gas station. 

Teachers and students will not always agree in their judgment 
of particular passages, though they will agree on a surprising 
number of them. But once students understand the principle 
of appropriateness they will never return to such unnecessary 
pomposity. It will be as natural to write informally about a 
personal experience as it is to talk informally about it. They 
will soon come to appreciate the simple appropriateness of this 
account of an interview with a dean: 

“I guess you're next, son,” he said, motioning me into his 
office. Walking to a chair he had pointed out beside his desk, 
I sat down. “Well,” he said, leaning way back in his swivel 
chair with his hands folded across his waist, “what seems to be 

your trouble?.I’hc trouble, sir, is that I have a couple of Fs 

as you already know.” He didn't smile so I'm sorry' I said that. 
Pulling out my deficiency report from a pile on his desk he read 
it with frowning eye brows. Looking up ,jit me he said, “How 
much studying have you been doing?” “practically none, sir,” 

I said in a weak cracking voice. Laying down the report he 
started in on a long speech on studying. He looked me straight 
in the eye and I tried to glare back at him but couldn't. I shook 
my head every once in a while and said “That’s right.” to show 
him that I was listening. He went on to explain how I should 
make out a time schedule and stick to it, how I should write 
out notes on little cards and earn,* them around with me so that 
I could review them at spare moments, outline this and outline 
that. Co to your professors and ask them for suggestions—they’ll 
tell you how and what to study, get your tutor to help you. After 
ni he had finished, he got up. slapped me on the back and said, 
n “So, son. get down to work and you'll pull through all right.” 
“Thank you, sir, and good-day.” I said as I rushed out of the 
office. Back to my room I slowly plodded, hands shoved deep 
in my pockets, chin on my chest, feeling very guilty indeed. 
Slumping into my chair I lit my pipe and began to think. “Gotta 
get down to work,” I thought. “Guess I’ll start—next week.” 

In a composition course, and out of one, keep a complex, 
formal style for complex and elevated subjects; write naturally 
and informally of ordinary matters. If you are conscious of the 
tone and level that is appropriate for the piece of writing you 
are doing, this is relatively easy. You can settle most problems 
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of appropriateness to subject and situation for yourself simply 
by considering what the usual tone is in such articles. 

3b. Choice between personal and impersonal styles. Some¬ 
what related to the level of usage is the degree to which a 
speaker or writer includes himself in his communication. This 
is more than the presence of /, for a personal style, at least in 
these days, tends to be informal and to include more individual 
traits of language, and an impersonal style tends to be more 
formal. 

Obviously conversation among friends, accounts of personal 
experience, and “personal essays” involve the speaker or writer 
directly, and any attempt to avoid using I or to take out turns 
of expression with personal associations will make the stvlc 
distant and too formal. This sentence shows the effects of being 
impersonal in an obviously personal matter: 


After a summer spent laboring quite industriously in a teem¬ 
ing metropolis, my return to college was looked forward to with 
greatest expectations. 

Much of tlie>production of writers who have a regular following 
of readers, such as newspaper columnists and regular reviewers 
of books, plays, and movies, will be distinctly personal. Con¬ 
ceited people will overuse /, but anyone with only an average 
concern for lumself needn't worry, even when he is talking 
about himself. b 

The types of writing that arc usually impersonal include edi¬ 
torials most serious discussions of situations and of ideas and 
S c 0r . tS of acadcm ! c and professional writing, compilations of 
tacts, term papers, dissertations. Students usually do rather well 

It ferm-Tl K Ut need P ractice in impersonal phrasing. 

personal 5 note" *° ^ 3 ^ “ with § a 


•F (pronoun), 
§2 


to T m h r f h j- Cn cancc r/° r my subject because I have decided 
to make medunne my life’s work, and because cancer is one of 
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Exercise 8, 
pp. 51-52 


knows that the writer lias gathered the material and selected 
what suits his purpose (as. for example, in this book). That can 
be taken for granted, and if the statements arc reasonable, if 
they do not outrun the evidence, no objections will be raised. 

Some conventional devices arc handy in impersonal writing, 
like the "editorial we,” "the writer believes,” “in the opinion of 
the writer.” These should not be used when a more personal 
expression would be appropriate, but if they cannot be easily 
avoided they arc better than passive constructions or the color¬ 
less one, or subterfuges like “many believe.” “it seems.” The 
following paragraphs give the writer’s conclusions from a study 
of the spelling bee in a typical formal and impersonal fashion. 
(Footnotes giving evidence for facts arc omitted here.) 


In the first half of the nineteenth century, spelling bees de¬ 
veloped naturally to meet an educational need felt bv the popu¬ 
lace. and they may be counted as a genuine folk institution. 
The community participated without social barriers, in a fashion 
typical of democratic American social conditions. The revivals 
in recent years have often had an artificial, nostalgic quality, as 
when Webster’s “Blue Backed Speller” is selected as the au¬ 
thority and the caller of words is referred to as the “school¬ 
master." From the educational point of view, the bees have had 
severe critics and few defenders. Nevertheless, they are signifi¬ 
cant not only socially but linguistically. They take rank among 
the conservative influences in American speech. They arc a factor 
that helps to account for the prevalence of spelling pronuncia¬ 
tions in the United States and for a central body of speech that 
does not yield to passing fashions. Spelling bees have been not 
only a mechanism of adjustment to the heavy burden of arbitrary 
English spelling, but also a determination of the course taken 
by the language.—A im n Walker Rfai>. “ Hie Spelling Bee,” 
PML A. June 1941, pp. 511-12 

3c. Consistency in tone. It is obvious that the tone of a 
passage should be consistent unless the writer has special reason 
for departing from it. The lines between the levels of usage 
cannot be drawn precisely, but a conspicuous lapse from formal 
to informal or the other way around should be avoided. 

formal TO informal: If our Concert and Lecture program this 
year is not superior to that of any college in the country, I'll 
eat every freshman lid on the campus. 

informal 10 formal: I could not help but marvel at the speed 
with which the workmen assembled the parts. 

A characteristic of the more vigorous styles is a wide range 
fi^ysage, in both words and constructions. II. L. Mencken and 
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Otis Ferguson often fuse slang and colloquialisms with formal 
and even distinctly bookish words. The expressions arc unified 
bv the vigor and naturalness with which they arc brought to¬ 
gether, and arc not lapses from appropriateness. Consistency is 
not so important as the fundamental appropriateness, but in 
general, informal writing should be kept informal, and personal 
too, if it is personal; and formal writing should he kept formal, 
and impersonal if it is impersonal. 

4. Appropriateness to reader or listener 


If you arc trying to reach a particular type of reader, you will 
adjust both your subject matter and your expression to him. 
To rcacl » really to get your point's across, you have to be 
more than merely intelligible; you have to meet him more or 
less on his own ground. You already do this automatically in 
your letters, writing in somewhat different ways to different per¬ 
sons. You no doubt adjust your expression somewhat to the 
expectation of different teachers. Certainly in many other situ¬ 
ations vou pay some attention to the language you believe is 
expected of you, as you do to the dress and conduct you believe 
arc expected of you in meeting certain people. 

Certain types of writing arc in theory completely adjusted 
rcadcrs * not f bl >' newspaper writing and advertising. 
Although we realize hat both often fail, either from cheapness 

threat f U !r CSS an< i l u T tc " dcd formnllt V- «" a general wav 

not wri!L IC,r H ,Uh ' An advcrtiscn,ent for an expensive car 
is not written in the same style as one for a cheaper make, and 

f anlC P™ duct 1S . presented differently in magazines of dif- 

groups PPCa ' CSpCC ' a y ' f thc a PP cals are *o different income 

• T ry,ng t0 . ' vri te without knowing who will read vour words 
diffieSu"to 6 wf> T1 '^ V’ C rca r 

Clitticult to write and why it is better for a student to trv tn 

nlata IZC S ° mC partlCular audicnce . to direct his paper to some 
he U a ’ ° r i " 10r A commonl v. to write for thc class of which 

"l interest and f°"' 8 wiI1 hdp «lcct material tha 
tain nf r ?, d ,1,form them or at least will appeal to a ccr- 

and hat°ki, ds KV" d * Wi " hc,p him > ud ge "hat words 
vou are n 5 Sitinf ?„r n p C “ ^ appro P r,atc ' Remember that 
audience. Noveis ate for —ST** bl,t for a elected 

audiences of best sellers like f ° f vr/f"’? tastes ’ ancl evc n thc 
"-t Passage and The Keys 
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For practice work in which you can choose your level of style, 
a firm informal style is probably best, for many people prefer it 
and anyone can be reached through it. 

Specifically, considering the reader or listener leads to lan¬ 
guage that is clear, correct, and lively. 

4a. Clearness. Since your aim is to convey some fact or 
opinion or fancy or feeling to a person or a group, appropri¬ 
ateness to a reader means clear expression. This means first, 
clear, exact words, and for the most part words that lie within 
the knowledge of the person you arc addressing. If the subject 
requires words that you expect he may not understand, their 
meaning will usually be clear from the way they arc used, or 
you can throw in a tactful explanation, or in extreme instances 
resort to formal definition or even a glossary. Words whose sug¬ 
gestion may be unpleasant to a reader should be avoided, as a 
matter of tact: contact, proposition in situations outside busi¬ 
ness, slang in formal contexts, and so on. Keeping in mind 
what courtesy demands will settle many questions. 

Readers of more education or at least of more experience in 
reading can take more elaborate sentences than those who read 
little or who will read hurriedly. But anyone will be pleased 
with direct, straightforward sentences. 

4b. Correctness. A large part of this adaptation to a reader, 
especially for a beginner, is avoidance of errors and of other 
matters that might offend. People tend to judge us by super¬ 
ficial traits, in language as in other matters. Spelling, for ex¬ 
ample, bulks larger in most people’s judgment of writing than 
it reasonably should. “Everyone,” The New Yorker once re¬ 
marked, “is at heart a proofreader.” Certainly many people 
take delight in finding what arc (or what they consider are) 
errors in language, especially in the writing or speech of those 
supposed to be educated or of anyone who is soliciting their 
favor. Again courtesy demands that a writer do his best in 
anything he is submitting to another, and small slips show care¬ 
lessness that is a sign of discourtesy. Soiled manuscript, many 
interlineations, confusion of common forms like its and it's, 
they're and their, affect and effect, misspelling common words 
(similiar for similar) are ordinarily careless. I hey show that the 
writer just isn't bothering, that he is not doing as well as he 
easily could, and they arc really an insult to his reader. A teacher 
has sympathy for honest confusion and for real lack of knowl¬ 
edge, but he will seldom bother to read beyond*a few lines of 
a manuscript that is conspicuously careless. The real reason for 
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Allusion, 
p. 2*11 
Chapter 

p. 81 


, mastering the “minimum essentials” of English forms is to meet 
the expectations of educated readers. 

4c. Interest. There is so much unavoidable dullness in the 
world that any reader (and perhaps especially any theme reader) 
will appreciate some liveliness in writing, in the expression as ‘Originality, 
well as in the material. Striving for novelty is dangerous and § 2 
its results often offensive. But frequently students in their teens 
hide behind a flat sort of language, squeeze all the life out of 
their writing until it sounds as though it was written by someone 
three times their age (and asleep at that). The words do not 
need to be sensational but just those that might be used in a 
reasonably active conversation. The sentences should not be 
formless or allowed to drag but should suggest an alert interest. 

Reference to things people do and say, plenty of lively detail 
to demonstrate ideas fully and to keep up interest, all help. 

A plan that gains attention at once and carries on the subject 
by natural stages is merely an extension of the smaller consid¬ 
erations for a reader. 

Some professional writers have set themselves this rule- 

Don t write anything you couldn't read yourself." This means 
that you will choose your best available material, write it as 
interestingly and as carefully as you can, make it as genuinely 
readable as you can. If you promise yourself that you will not 
turn in a paper that you couldn't read yourself with interest and 
perhaps profit, you will be taking the responsibility for your 
work, doing composition of actual college gradc-and you will 
be permanently improving your control of expression, laying a 
sure foundation for continued growth in Good English. ' 

In general, satisfy your reader's expectations insofar as you 

Don't e ± Cy ^ rC W ° rt y w f espect ' 0u, J' onc warning is needed: 

at >’°“ r Te , ade \ s worst, compromising yourself and 
rwu/ting him Visualize him in his better moments and write 
for him as he is then. 

5. Appropriateness to speaker or writer 

In the reader-writer or speaker-listener relationship the writer 

commonplace?^’ "^ h mom entary needs. ... The more 
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his nature, the more peculiarly his own will be the colouring 
of his language.— Otto Jespf/rsen, Mankind, Nation and In¬ 
dividual from a Linguistic Point of View , pp. 131, 204 

7 his means that a person's language in the long run repre¬ 
sents his personality . and it also suggests that the individual is 
finally responsible for the language he uses. To take this re¬ 
sponsibility he first needs to make every effort to inform him¬ 
self of the possibilities of English, by observing what is actually 
spoken and written, by using dictionaries and other reference 
works, by consulting people who have studied English as a 
language. Then he can apply this information in his own work 
according to his best judgment. There is nothing mysterious 
about the matter; it is just a natural process of learning and 
applying what is learned. 

The most important step in the early stages of considering 
how to improve your language habits is to watch your own 
speech and your own writing to see what their good qualities 
are and what shortcomings they may have. Is your vocabulary 
large enough? Can you pronounce with confidence the words 
you need in conversation? Do you have trouble with anv of 
the mechanics of writing—spelling, pronunciation, sentences? 
Docs your language tend to be formal or is it predominantly 
informal? Do you rely much on slang or on common, thread¬ 
bare words, or lapse into vulgatc expressions? When you talk 
or write to someone older than yourself, or when you write a 
paper for a college course, do you choose the best part of your 
natural language or do you assume an entirely different sort of 
English? 

And finally, is the language you use consistent with the rest 
of your conduct? Does your language in conversation represent 
your better self, or do you on occasion speak beneath yourself, 
or on others affect a more pretentious speech than is natural to 
you? If you arc a rather casual person, informal in dress and 
manner, we should expect your English also to be informal; if 
you are conventional in dress and manner, we should expect 
your English to be rather formal. It is necessary for you also 
to realize the direction in which you arc moving, for young 
people, especially in college, arc changing, becoming more flex¬ 
ible in their ideas and manners or becoming more positive and 
conventional, or making some other change. Their language 
should be moving similarly. In a student’s first papers in a 
composition course he should write as naturally as lie can, so 
that both he and his teacher can sec the present state of his 
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language and so that they can decide together on the direction 
his growth should take to be appropriate to the rest of his 
conduct. Such growth will be in the direction of increasing 
sincerity. 

This sincerity in usage and style is one of the conspicuous 

traits of the better contemporary writing. The English that we 

find in print is the English the writer would use in talking with 

his friends, tightened up a little and shorn of the irregularities 

that usually creep into talk, but still fundamentally informal. 

Me docs not appear at a distance, on a platform delivering an 

oration at us, but seems rather to be talking with us. We can 

come close to his mind as it actually works. In discussing 

T lie New Way of Writing,” Mr. Bonamv Dobrec. an English 

critic, says: •‘One would like to think that all of us will come 

to the stage of refusing to write what we would not. indeed 

could not. say. though that, of course, is not to limit our writing 

to what we actually do say” (Modem Prose Style, p. 229). 

As a result of this approach to Good English you should have 

confidence in writing, 'flic greatest handicap in writing is fcar- 

tcar of pencil and paper, fear of making a mistake, fear of 

offending the reader's (teacher's) taste. The opposite attitude. 

cockiness, is a nuisance and equally prevents good writing but 

not so many students suffer from that as from inhibitions about 

writing. Psychologists can’t tell us much about the mental ac- 

l ,, thl " k,n «. or wntin & bl,t some of them believe 

t e ferb,r f an,C ^ for ‘Peking or Writing is a posi- 

t \e feeling of readiness—which amounts rcallv to a sort of faith 

that when we open our mouths or sit down to our typewriters 

edee of the CTr? f ° f hC OCCasi ° n ' viU conic - A wide knowl¬ 
edge of the possibilities of current English, backed up by suffi- 

SCWl for readers, should incase ZZ 

W , ° , y ‘ S ° n,C SUch coura g c ca » you write at your 

above bf & ‘ CXtFa , * omcthin S tIiat places your writing 

abuse bare competency, that makes it really good English 

ones. The reader’, L"! ncee ? sa 7 but unfamiliar 
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Exercises—Good English _ 

only by the writer—deciding how essential to his purpose his 
own turns of expression are, whether he can gracefully yield to 
the reader’s expectation or whether his usage is so necessary to 
his sense of his subject that compromise is impossible. In the 
long run the writer’s sense of fitness, his pride in his work, a 
craftsman’s pride, will resolve most such conflicts. 

Good English, then, is not primarily a matter of rules but of 
judgment. A speaker or writer is not struggling up under a 
series of prohibitions but is trying to discover among the mag¬ 
nificent resources of modern English what best suits his pur¬ 
poses. His desire to communicate something to another is 
fundamental; it sets the limits beyond which he will not ordi¬ 
narily go. This general limitation is made more specific by con¬ 
sidering whether the level of usage and the particular expressions 
arc appropriate to the subject and the situation, to the expected 
readers, and finally and most important to the writer himself. 

Exercises 

These assignments give continued practice in observation of 
usage and style and an opportunity to begin judging their 
appropriateness. 

1. Prepare a statement of the different levels of English you 
use and under what circumstances you use each. ( a) In which 
level or levels do you feel you arc most successful? When you 
arc forced to use other levels, is the necessary shift considerable 
and difficult for you? (b) Is your characteristic level appropriate 
to your personality and temperament? (c) What comments and 
criticisms have been made on your past compositions? 

2. Study a group of at least five magazines. From the general 
appearance, material (including illustrations), style, and vocabu¬ 
lary, try to determine what audience each magazine is aimed at. 
Consider the sex. the education, the economic level, and techni¬ 
cal or non technical interest of the readers. Make a similar 
study of the advertising. Docs it confirm your first analysis? 

3 ' Describe the tvpical level of usage of each of the following 
magazines. What is its tone? Arc level and tone appropriate 
to its material? 

Time Magazine The Saturday Evening Post 

The New Yorker Colliers or Liberty 

The Atlantic Monthly The Nation or The New Republic 

The Journal of Experimental Zoology or 
any scientific journal 
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4. Record constructions or expressions that you hear or read 
which raise questions of usage. Put each on a slip of paper or 
card as explained in ‘’Linguistics §2. See if you can find them 
entered in dictionaries or other reference books. Try to make 
up your own mind as to their status in the language. Record 
short spellings that strike you: technic, catalog, thru, TNT; 
compounding and hyphening: redhead , standin (or stand-in), 
socialite , cinemactor ; technical or shoptalk words recently come •nicnd 
into use: ack-ack, dive-bomb, blitz; figurative or slang expressions 

with some currency: in the doghouse, take a raincheck. behind 
the eight ball, headache. 

5. Find and copy a passage of 400-600 words which you 
would like to have your writing resemble. Comment on its use 
of words, its sentence length and sentence movement, its level 
of language, and any other qualities which strike you. Do not 
regard this as a chore. One good way to improve your writing 
is to copy writing you like and also to read it aloud. 

6 On your next paper put a concise but definite statement 
of the audience it is intended for. Discuss the usage and stvlc *Pagcs 39 
you employ in the paper under the heads of the three sorts'of 
appropriateness. Your instructor, in correcting your paper, will 
take into account two points: the soundness of vour purpose 
and the extent to which you have carried it out. 

„ P* re * or classroom discussion, or writing, one or two of 
the following topics. Be sure to have in mind definite passages, 
situations, or whatever you need to make your discussion con¬ 
crete and actually related to your writing problems. 

r0,c (° r wlative roles) of reading, listening, speaking 
and writing in the development of good English. P S ‘ 

and itJcttrrTZ / Cadmg m ncws P a P cr *> books, and magazines, 
ana its cttcct on your own usage. & 

WhJ h °^ a ,, pCrson wit . h som f education ever speak Vulgate? 

W1 . e ’ S,1 ? u ' d an uneducated person ever try to sneik nr 

write Formal English? When’ 0 P k 0r 

f ° 1,0 * ing E-S* *—»» “>«> 

,n 630,1 P assa g e what basic flaws did yolT^J-' 7^— 


Pages 39--12, and remove when you rewrote? Would you say that bad Eng- 
44-45 lisli is something besides “mistakes’' in spelling or grammar? 

1. Every- year when the Spring season rolls around it is indeed 
a wclcorac sight to see once more the emerging of track aspirants 
from their winter hideouts. 

2. Many people read a book of fiction just for the sheer en¬ 
joyment gotten from it instead of any educational value. When 
a book is assigned for classwork, it is usually read with an attitude 
much apart from reading it of one's own volition. When a book 
is not picked apart to see what the author has tried to put across 
from a certain idea, more enjoyment is gotten from it. 

3. Each Fall the college musters forth from its ranks about 
sixty would-be musicians desirous of a place in the University 
Band. There arc different purposes in the minds of these men. 
Some enter the band for the academic credit that is given, 
others for the trips to various football games, and still others 
join because of the musical training that they will receive. I 
agree that all these reasons arc sound, but I do believe that the 
organization itself needs consideration. 

-1. Last fall when the class of 1945 entered the hundreds of 
colleges and universities throughout the country, they left behind 
them an even larger tribe of high-school graduates of the class 
of 1940. A great many of these found jobs and settled down to 
average life, but another great group of them were unable to find 
work of any description, could not afford to go to college, and, 
as a result, have rapidly begun to learn what is perhaps the 
second oldest profession, that of loafing. 

9. From your reading, especially from your textbooks, bring 
in passages that you found hard to understand. Fry to decide 
whether the difficulty was due to the language used, to the 
complexity or unfamiliarity of the ideas, or to some other 
factor (not overlooking your own possible lack of effort). 

10. Read the articles listed in the hcadnotc to the alphabeti¬ 
cal articles on page 349 and some others of your own choosing 
to see how the principles of Good English can be applied to 
particular problems of usage. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Forms and Uses of Paragraphs 


1. The purpose of paragraphs 

a. To group statements b. To separate statements c. Visual 
marks of paragraphs 

2. Length of paragraphs 

3. Writing paragraphs 

a. Planning paragraphs b. Topic sentences c. Paragraphs in 
the first draft d. Revising paragraphs 

4. Connection between statements [in a paragraph] 

5. Transition between paragraphs 

6. Beginning paragraphs 

7. Concluding paragraphs 

a. Unemphatic conclusions b. Typical endings c. Style 


Paragraphs have two principal uses, holding together 
statements that arc closely related and keeping apart statements 
that belong to somewhat different parts of a subject. 1 

1. The purpose of paragraphs 

.[*' To . gr ° up statements. A paragraph is a group of related 
statements that a writer regards as a unit in the development of 
is subject. To the eye it appears as a unit because of the in- 
dent'on °f its first word, because of its usually incomplete last 
mie and perhaps because of spacing. More essentially a para- 

Z&SSTfi 1 C mmd aS a unit bccause of the relation that 

2? rtt i'V t0 CX1St bctween thc statements it con- 
I? " T h f se related statements represent a stage in the flow of 

it mav'noVbe r l ' 6ht ’ hlS th ° u 8 ht is continuous, even though 
device of inHenr ^u 0 a , logical scnse - % thc mechanical 
statements he inn" I"** by n he ,nner connection between his 

rcateSfltrSST in his material to hdp his 

he sees* AoaTa^nl? ° f h ' S th ° U , ght 35 nearl y as P ossib,e a * 
~ lp . P ^ p IS consequently a punctuation mark indi- 
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eating a unit larger than a sentence and smaller than a whole 
article or chapter. It is a sign that the writer's natural, rapid, 
more or less helter-skelter “thought” has been prepared, ar¬ 
ranged. organized, edited for a reader. 

Though the preceding paragraph is not a model, it can illus¬ 
trate the typical qualities of this unit of writing. Having decided 
to begin this chapter with a definition of paragraph, I tried to 
work into one direct and connected statement some account of 
what seemed to me the two most important features, the visual 
spacing and the internal connection of idea, both of which will 
be elaborated more fully. That is,, the origin of the paragraph 
was in a group of related ideas that were to be presented to a 
reader. The group of statements that resulted (in a third re¬ 
writing) deserves to be called a paragraph not because it is a 
scries of sentences set end to end. Rather it is a paragraph 
because here is a scries of statements each of which contributes 
something to elaborating the subject announced in the first 
sentence, A paragraph is a group of related statements that a 
writer regards as a unit in the development of his subject. The 
individual sentences not only contribute to the general idea, but 
they arc related to each other. A reader can pass from one to 
the next without a break in his thought. In fact, though the sen¬ 
tences might make some sense, if he began to read after the first 
one, he would not get their complete meaning. In To the eye 
it appears as a unit . . . the it refers back to paragraph in the 
preceding sentence; More essentially at the beginning of the 
third sentence implies that something pertinent lias already 
been said; These related statements summarizes or echoes the 
relation that exists and that is shown to exist between the state¬ 
ments it contains; he in the next sentence refers to the writer 
mentioned; in A paragraph is consequently a punctuation mark 
the consequently shows the relation of the statement to the ones 
preceding. Such marks of continuity of idea show that the 
statements do not stand now in the haphazard way they had 
been "thought,” actually with interruptions from my pretty 
active family, not to mention the more or less irrelevant ideas 
that were shooting around in my head. They also make the 
statements more concise and more accurate and more con¬ 
sciously directed than I would talk the same ideas before a class. 
Obviously a block of "more or less helter-skelter ’thought' has 
been prepared, arranged, organized, edited for a reader.” There 
arc other kinds of paragraphs, certainly more graceful and ap¬ 
pealing ones, for this opening of the chapter is more formal 
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than paragraphs need to be, but any paragraph would show these 
qualities of consecutive thought movement to some degree. 

lb. To separate statements. Looking at a single paragraph, 
this continuity of material is its most important feature; it is a 
handful of related statements. Considering a scries of para¬ 
graphs, the obvious fact is that though each one relates to the 
subject of the paper, each develops a little different phase of it. 
That is, paragraphs separate as well as join. The indention is a 
sign to a reader that the thought is going to shift slightly, and 
he adjusts his attention automatically. (Can you imagine try¬ 
ing to read this chapter not divided into paragraphs?) Para¬ 
graphing also helps the writer separate his material into units 
that can be grasped easily and that will let him place emphasis 
where he wants it. 

Where divisions should come is a matter of judgment. If the 
statements cannot be easily joined to what lias gone before, 
probably a new paragraph is called for. To a considerable de¬ 
gree paragraphs follow rather definite patterns of length, as will 
be described in § 2; they are shorter if the matter is to be 
read rapidly, as in periodicals, and longer in books intended for 
slower and more careful reading. But the best guide is the 
writer’s sense of the units of his material, the topics or stages 
that would be indicated in a very detailed outline. Ilis purpose 
is to make the reader follow his thought, see it in the stages in 
which he sees it. 

lc. Visual marks of paragraphs. The specific conventions of 
spacing for paragraphs can be quickly stated. In print a para- 
graph is indented by one cm (that is, by a unit as wide as the 
type is high). In longhand manuscript the indention should be 
enough to be clearly seen, about an inch in typical handwriting, 
perhaps a little less for smaller than average writing. In type¬ 
script a paragraph is indented from five to eight spaces. A stop 
°V h t C . tabula ;°r bar can be set so that it will make uniform 
rnr^l! 0 " 5 " h ., ?" C , P ress , ure of the tabulator key when the 
tcrTof™ PU d , 3d ; t0 the kft mar § in - In some business let- 
block e ° eTa P hed matter which is written single spaced, a 

the onlv c.V US fv! ‘r W V C ]* !' C P ara g Ta P h is n «t indented and 

not S or he , hne kft between Paragraphs. This form is 
not used tor general manuscript. 
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Length of paragraphs _ 

either of these habits, von should break it. If you want to indi- 

* * 

cate the beginning of a paragraph in copy that you have written 
solid, put the paragraph symbol in the left margin and draw 
an angle before the first word of the new paragraph, like this: 

If you have formed either of these habits you 
7p should break it. | If you want to indicate the 
beginning of a paragraph in copy that you have 
written solid, put the paragraph symbol in the 

If you want to indicate that copy you have written as two 
paragraphs should be joined as one, write h>1P in the left margin 
and draw a line from the end of the preceding to the beginning 
of the following paragraph. 

This simple visual device of paragraphing supports the more 
essential and more complex devices for showing the relation 
between ideas, described in § 5, page 65, in helping the reader see 
the stages in what you have to say. Looking at a paragraph as a 
whole, he finds a specific group of closely related statements 
that lie can grasp as a unit. Satisfying paragraphs are a sign that 
a writer has thought over his material and prepared it for a 
reader, hut their real use is to help the reader get at the writer s 
meaning easily and definitely. 

2. Length of paragraphs f, 

Except in letters and other personal sorts of writing, the 
physical features of paragraphs are determined by the practices 
of periodical and book editors. Because of the usually simple 
narratives of news stories and the narrow columns, which make 
long unbroken stretches of type forbidding, and because they 
arc intended for hasty reading, paragraphs in newspapers run 
distinctly short, the great majority of them being under ' > 
words, 20 to 50 words being typical. Paragraphs in magazines 
of restricted circulation approach book paragraphs in length, but 
in fairly popular magazines the paragraphs would rarely be 200 
words long and typically run from 100 to 1 SO words. Books show 
great variety, but as a rule paragraphs of less than 12s words 
would be short and paragraphs of over 250 rather long except in 
books intended for a special audience. Fiction shows consid¬ 
erable variety in paragraph length, approximating periodical 
rather than book length. In any given article, of course the para¬ 
graphs will vary considerably. It is obvious that subordinate 
points will be of differing importance, some deserving fuller and 
others shorter treatment. 
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Here arc some figures from typical pieces of writing that illus¬ 
trate characteristic paragraph lengths in factual writing. The 
first two arc from news stories, the next two from magazine 


count of 16 consecutive paragraphs, except the Santayana essav. 
which contains only eight. 

LKNGTII OK PARAGRAPHS IN OROI R 1'»N(.I SI 

SIIOR 1 PSI 

AM RACK 

Two news stories: 

95, 29, 75, 57, 25. 45. 40. 51. 26. 22. 

45. 18. IS. 29. 24. 20 95 

18 

5S 

30. 38, 18. 53. 50, 29, 57. 56, 55, 71. 

44, 30, 49, 23, 23, 36 71 

18 

•41 

Article in the Atlantic Monthly: 

66. 96, 113, 65, 85, 101, S3. 85. 86. 
112,69,100,100,90,136,141 141 

65 

95 

A New Yorker profile: 

192. Ill, 99, 163, 13. 306. 137, 174. 

110, 16, 274, 232, 245, 208,95, 11 306 

11 

HO 

Carl Carmer, Listen for a Lonesome Drum: 
63.55.148.173,173, 58,111.87. 54. 

71, 143, 167, 332, 163, 172, 40 332 

-to 

126 

Margaret Leach, Reveille in Washington: 

1 36. 211, 53, 118, 207. 135, 216, 83. 
182,129,109,302.171,55, 143,100 302 

55 

147 

From this chapter of Writer’s Guide and Index to Enelish■ 

25 190, 439, 117, 119, 146. 98, 41. 

%, 180, 154, 199, 97, 110, 119. 63 439 

V 

25 

7 

157 

George Santayana, "Skylarks”: 

2 ’0, ISO, 294, 333, 435, 1 39. 513. 

- 438 313 

rrry 

150 

o 

rf' 


MnwnhinaT , aar ? exceptions to these conventions of 

parS n ' T CCh 3 dia '°g is sct off in a ^paratc 

semSe ihS S S '° n COmp,CX sub ' cct "«««. a single 

sentence that shows the transition in thought between two 

as t p*-S, s 

> WP h by arc iss&rzs 
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ness writing, single sentences are indented as paragraphs for 
display purposes, the real paragraphs then being indicated by 
extra spacing between groups of these sentences. Editorials in 
some of the more popular papers arc printed in this way, with 
gain in legibility as compared with the forbidding editorial 
pages of the more conservative papers, but writers usually find 
it harder to show relationship between their ideas in this form. 
It is more appropriate for short, suggestive statements than for 
presenting a "chain of reasoning.” 

All this discussion of length docs not mean that a writer 
should stop to count the words in his paragraphs, as he writes 
or afterwards, but he should be able to visualize the length of 
his paragraphs as they would stand in typical magazine and 
book form. Most writers get about 200 words of longhand on a 
page and about 300 in double-spaced typing. It is obvious that 
a writer should look closely at any page of his manuscript that 
shows more than two paragraph breaks— not that they are neces¬ 
sarily wrong, but he should be sure that they represent actual 
stages of his material, that they arc appropriate to the subject, 
to the reader, and to his own view of the subject. Conspicuously 
short paragraphs arc likely to be symptoms that he is not devel¬ 
oping his material sufficiently, is not putting in enough details, 
is not building enough small ideas together, or else that he is 
dividing his subject into too small units to guide his reader to 
an understanding of the relationships between points. As a 
rule paragraphs arc shorter when the material is descriptive, 
made up chiefly of small details, or when it is narrative. 

Similarly, he should look closely at paragraphs that run over 
a manuscript page , to see if they are actually unified or if per¬ 
haps they shouldn't be broken up for emphasis or for the reader's 
convenience. Paragraphs arc likely to be longer than average 
when the thought is consecutive, emphasizing relationship be¬ 
tween facts or ideas. In works of criticism, in philosophy and 
science, the paragraphs arc rightly longer than in pictures of 
the life around us. Length is a symptom of other qualities of 
paragraphs, and is to be considered in the light of subject mat¬ 
ter and purpose. 

3. Writing paragraphs 

3a. Planning paragraphs. After a writer has thought for a 
while about some material lie proposes to communicate to a 
reader, it begins to take shape. As soon as he secs the general 
plan by which he will present it, he can see it as a scries of small 
topics to be discussed. The topics may be noted in a formal or 
• • 9 
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informal outline, or carried in his head. At the moment of 
writing this paragraph, I see this section in terms of its material 
as follows: 

3. Writing paragraphs 

1) Plan and paragraphing. Topic sentences 

2) Writing first draft 

>) Revising paragraphs—Asking questions 
4) Common faults: (In form of questions) 

New or irrelevant or trivial points at end 
Thought turns a corner (connection non-existent) 

Lack of obvious connection (material actually 
related but the relationship not shown) 
raulty emphasis 

with rr 1 CXRC c Ct ^!‘ C firSt to P ic ' vil1 bc «orth one paragraph 
draft” S P“! fi . ca] y on t0 P ic sentences; "Writing the first 

dratt will probably bc two or three paragraphs, though I 

shmHcln t be surprised if it developed into more. The finaf ap¬ 
pearance of 3 and 4 will depend on how many of the possible 
illustrations in my file I put in. (The paragraphs may fnerease 
L ™™ beT as the ™ atcr ‘ al expands on further thought.) I should 
inp inrl P aragraph 0,1 thc e cneral purpose and method of revis- 
" para^anh r onnT rC °" ^ ° f the faU,tS ,istcd - a » d POSsTwy 

- * ” 'Srx pl s a,c ' t 1 ;* 

graphs will correspond to the outTinc^T/^mo' BUt t,,C para ' 

^'^~e s sa 

Sfe ^ “ m ° re convent AlS f ?d C bv “ er 

that Topic sentences” deserves a sneriol b > now 

"ffToSK 8 ". 1 * ° r hV0 ‘ ^ 35 3 

'"to paragraphs by^eans Ciystaffi “ his material 

that state the toB fe ^ 3 SCntence 

P the paragraph and p,rhaps summarizes 
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Topic sentences _ 

sonic of its content. (The foregoing is the topic sentence of 
this paragraph.) A topic sentence is likely to state in general 
terms what is developed in specific detail in the rest of the para¬ 
graph. Sometimes it helps to write this sentence consciously, 
put it first, and then develop its idea. If you arc having trouble 
focusing your material, this will help make it definite. Ouitc 
often a writer is not conscious of his topic sentences, butTf his 
mind is working accurately the reader will usually find one. It 
is by no means always the first sentence, for a paragraph may 
build up to the statement of its topic rather than be suspended 
from it. and sometimes the idea is summarized somewhere in 
tlie middle. 'Topic sentences help readers get the gist of para¬ 
graphs; often they arc the ones you underline in studying. 

If the topic sentence stands first, it has usually a comcon 
note, leading the reader to expect further development. When 
Professor Schlichtcr begins a paragraph “A fourth way in which 
our economic order creates friction between workers and busi¬ 
ness owners is by its selling and advertising activities," we ex¬ 
pect details of these selling activities and their bearing on unrest. 
When Lincoln Steffens starts a paragraph “One of the wrongs 
suffered by boys is that of being loved before loving." we expect 
a discussion of the idea or specific instances. In the following 
paragraph the topic sentence stands last, giving the significance 
of the illustrations that have preceded. 


Large automobile companies, in elaborate advertisements, 
present their skilled mechanics as “craftsmen.“ making a title 
of the term. A certain absurdity, yet almost a pathetic intensity, 
of this tendency is revealed in the yearning for the myth of 
individual handicraft betrayed bv such phrases as “ Tomato Soup 
.... by Campbell." General Motors still clings to the lost 
carriage maker in the insignia and motto, “Body by Fisher." 
Personal names for mass products arc at a premium 'There is 
commercial value in “Fanny Farmer" candies, or “Mrs. Wag¬ 
ner’s Pic.” A sense of the public psychology is revealed in these 
oblique apologies by manufacturers for the industrial standardi¬ 
zation of their products. This is not to imply that there are not 
many commodities which industry produces with better results 
than could the individual. But it's worth noting that when the 
sewing machine was first invented especially high prices were 
charged for clothing made on it. “Untouched by human hands" 
was once the miraculous advertising appeal for other milled or 
machined commodities. Yet today, the label "hand made " is 
worth an illogical amount in the retail value of many products. 
—Scon Graham Williamson, The American Craftsman, p. 9 
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3c. Paragraphs in the first draft. People’s habits of writing 
differ so that it is hardly safe to generalize on what they do in the 
actual process of composition. But it seems safe to sav that if 
they have thought over their subject matter they will write 
several sentences without stopping (much), and that it would be 
well if they could get the habit of writing at least a whole para¬ 
graph at a time. Certainly you shouldn't let vour attention 
wander after a statement that is intended to lead into another 
statement. I ry to write a full paragraph before you let vour 
attention shift to something else, or before you go to look for 
more material, or before you get up to walk around the room 
or chat with your roommate. Of course efficiency demands that 
you keep your attention fixed as much as possible on vour 
writing, but if you do pause, try to pause between paragraphs 
or between the larger stages of your paper. Make the writing of 
a paragraph continuous, so that it can keep as close as possible 
to your actual thinking. r 

In gene, make your first drafts as full as you can. One of 
the fundamental knacks in writing is packing in details, usine 
particular facts and particular pictures as contrasted with eeif 

=«K , S , L T,,C d T" S ma> bC fW but spiking and repre- 
scutate, or they may be numerous, earning force in part bv 

thur number. \ ague statement and lack of detail is usually in 

element ,n unsuccessful writing. Instead of read ng ' l' " In 

had a peculiar feather.” the reader wants specific details so tin 

he ca„ see in what way the feather was •&iiar” £tead o 

IliSiESFSSc 

rateamugi; toto' tlScrTc ZfiSSZ' ^ ^ 3CCU ' 

coSs'S'iuSr^uJd and deep wrinkles show in the 
long narrow nose lias a twist as iTi"'half had° th ° su,,l . , 6 ht - His 
tacts and had lost to its opponentsHUXcksT S“ ,t,n 8 
skin is stretched tight over a dctormJnJi • ,?■ th,n and th c 

circled by a once brifliant black neckerchief whirl V'* ncek is e "- 
a powdery gray from the dust kicked ^ ^ eattTe' 

the M “pee^ e d d e Sg ( "hof°! who have *™Ue meeting 

easier if they wou § ld g° K&ST T* d find thcir 

get the habit of developing details, first l>v 
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Revising paragraphs _ 

seeing more small facts and bits of picture that their subject 
needs, and second by putting these details down on paper. 
Their manuscripts then would not only say more and be more 
convincing, but they would be much more interesting. Writing 
which is alive with concrete detail is also easier and more satis¬ 
fying, because it has not been padded out with irrelevant matter 
but built by proper means. It is much easier to draw a line 
through details that in revision seem unnecessary or out of place 
than it is to open up a paragraph and put more matter in. 
Consequently put in too much rather than too little in the first 
draft and let the individual paragraphs grow to full size. 

Since the first draft shows you for the first time your ideas 
definitely expressed in words, you will expect to rework it. 
A lake this revision easy' by giving the first draft plenty of space 
on the paper. Don’t crowd the copy to the margins or let the 
lines stand so close together that you can’t write new words 
between them. Some writers put only one paragraph on a page 
or use only the upper half of the sheet in the first writing, so 
that they have plenty of room for additions and alterations of 
all sorts. Work out some scheme of physical arrangement on 
paper so that your writing can be carried on with as little incon¬ 
venience as possible. 

3d. Revising paragraphs. IIow much revision your paragraphs 
need depends of course on how well they appear in the first 
writing. The purpose of revision is to remove the faults and in¬ 
crease the virtues of the first draft, and in particular to examine 
so far as a writer ever can the fitness of his presentation for 
his intended readers. In paragraphs the good old principles of 
unity (singleness of idea or of impression),. coherence (con¬ 
tinuity, relation between statements), and emphasis (exactness 
with which the writer's view is interpreted for the reader) arc 

useful checks. . 

To check for these matters in revision of paragraphs, it may 
be most convenient to ask yourself these questions: 

1. Does each paragraph develop a single topic or a single stage 

One of the danger spots is at the end of the paragraph because 
we are likely to have afterthoughts and tack on a minor or some¬ 
what unrelated statement. Often this statement can be thrown 
awav. or put with the following paragraph, or tucked in incon¬ 
spicuously at an earlier point in the same paragraph Sometimes 
two rcallv unrelated matters arc put together, though more often 
the fault is neglecting to show the connection that actually 
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exists between the statements. If the subject actually changes, 
turns a sharp corner within a paragraph, the paragraph should 
be divided at that point or it should be broken up and the 
material reorganized. 

2. Are any paragraphs conspicuously over - or underdeveloped? 
This partly a matter of physical length, as was described 

in § 2. More important, it is a matter of content. Arc there 
too many details or illustrations or repetitions of idea? Readers 
who are unfamiliar with the subject or arc hostile to it, or who 
are supposed to think slowly, need more elaboration; those 
more or less informed and sympathetic need less elaboration, 
unless it is used to arouse immediate interest. Usually amateur 
writers put in too few details rather than too many. 

3. Do the paragraphs end strongly and on the point that I 
want my readers to get especially? 

This emphasis is not so important for accounts of personal 
experience, and perhaps not for other narrative, as it is for devel¬ 
oping a line of reasoning. You want to be sure that your em¬ 
phasis is to be clear to the reader, and the beginnings and ends 
of your paragraphs offer the emphatic position. 

Are t,le r strtenents within a paragraph so related that my 
C ? n f° low Jiatur “lly from one to the next? 

Will the relation that is clear to me be clear to them? This 

SSdSie'JS So°„ f '" i,inS g0od psra6Iapl ’ ! is *'»■ 

4. Connection between statements in a paragraph 

to ^ CaC r par T aph i$ t0 advancc his subject, 

to leave Ins reader more informed or interested at the end than 

he was at the beginning. Whether or not even a meaning 
eiveiftl^ 1 n ^ kcS ' tS ful1 point dc P ends largdv on the movement 

i=lgSipEB3 

probaWy compos^^saHsfaetnrv^ 6 S* t0 S ether - ««y will 

sistent chain o^tho U Ph T^l y Patagraph and embody a con- 
ideas and "rust first exist in the 

The second sentence of the following paragraph does not fol- 
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low from the first; it seems to make a new start. The whole 
paragraph needs to be rewritten from a definite point of view 
(either of the player trying to find a good polo pony or of the 
attempts that have been made to furnish good ponies) and the 
relation between the statements made clear: 


For many years men have been breeding, raising, and schooling 
different types and breeds of horses in an effort to produce the 
ideal polo mount. When a player wishes to purchase a high-type 
pony, lie looks for four things—quickness, speed, stamina, and 
ability to stop easily. A combination of these four essentials is 
difficult to find in one animal. Several have two or three of the 
qualifications, but very seldom do you find a pony with all four. 

Fortunately the means of showing the connection between 
statements arc natural and simple. The common ones are: 

1. Continuing the same subject from sentence to sentence, 
in the same words, in synonyms, or by means of pronouns 

2. Some words of the first sentence, perhaps the object, used 
as the subject of the second or at the beginning of the second 

3. A pronoun referring to a word in the preceding sentence 

4. A thought relationship (cause or effect, reason, illustra¬ 
tion . . .) shown directly by a conjunction or adverb (however, 
hut, and . . .) or only suggested 

5. Parallel structure of the sentences 


These arc the verbal signs of the continuity of .the subject mat¬ 
ter, of the paragraph movement. 

The following paragraph shows the most common of these 
signs of continuity. 


(1) Critics have not been lacking, of 
course, who pointed out what a hash 
democracy was making of its pretensions 
to government. (2) These critics have 
seen that the important decisions were 
taken by individuals, and that public 
opinion was uninformed, irrelevant and 
meddlesome. (3) They have usually con¬ 
cluded that there was a congenital dif¬ 
ference between the masterful few and 
the ignorant many. (4) They arc the 
victims of a superficial analysis of the 
evils they see so clearly. (5) The funda¬ 
mental difference which matters is that 
between insiders and outsiders. (6) 
Their relations to a problem arc radically 


Suggests continuation 
from a preceding 
paragraph 

Subject of 1 repeated 


Pronoun, referring to 
critics, subject of 
1 and 2 

Pronoun, as in 3 
Fundamental contrasts 
with superficial of 4; 
difference repeated 

from 3 

Pronoun Their refers 
to insiders and 
outsiders 
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different. (7) Only the insider can 
make decisions, not because he is inher¬ 
ently a better man but because lie is so 
placed that he can understand and can 
act. (S) The outsider is necessarily ig 
norant, usually irrelevant and often med¬ 
dlesome, because he is trying to navigate 
the ship from dry land. (9) That is why 
excellent automobile manufacturers, lit¬ 
erary critics and scientists often talk 
such nonsense about politics. (10) 
Their congenital excellence, if it exists, 
reveals itself only in their own activity. 
(11) The aristocratic theorists work from 
the fallacy of supposing that a sufficiently 
excellent square peg will also fit a round 
hole. (12) In short, like the democratic 
theorists, they miss the essence of the 
matter, which is, that competence exists 
only in relation to function; that men 
arc not good, but good for something; 
that men cannot be educated, but only 
educated for something. — Walter 
Lippmann, The Phantom Public, on, 
149-50 11 


Insider repeated 


Outsider re pc.itci I 
from 5, contrasting 
with insider in 7 

Pronoun That, miiii- 
ntjrmng idea <>t H 


Pronoun Their, refer¬ 
ring to the various 
nouns of 9 

Echoes critics of first 
sentences; excellent 
echoes excellence of 10 

Pronoun they, refer¬ 
ring to theorists of I I 

A firm, emphatic final 
sentence, topic sentence 
and goal of the preced¬ 
ing statements 


5. Transitions between paragraphs 

This continuity of ideas needs also to be shown from one 
paragraph to another. The connection between the parts of 

io C a n U H CCt ’ t,C "i,° r j S tI,at lcad thc rca(Jcr froi » one thought 
to another, arc called transitions. ® 

One of the most common weaknesses of amateur writing is 
begmning a later paragraph as though nothing had been said 
already, instead of building on what lias gone before. The two 

lTke S - P The Srai5,,S T ,d , l,avc been linked by some expres 
sion like The principal advantage of the prep school is that 

e\ery student gets individual attention.” 

iJi, thi , nk , tha J t a P rc paratory school education is better tin., ■, 

S?of^ Sr^rthat » 

fun” or ‘TWr lJ ~ y ° , y ’ r osh! but >’ ou re missing a lot of 

1,” in'prep'schoof ” S " Cker *** >“'• »< 

c£» SiS'S".‘ s » f p-p 

- ■ —“-BTiSS 
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not entirely left to the pupil, as regular study halls arc held. 
If one is low in a subject the prof will find time to tutor him. 
Tests are corrected and rccorrcctcd until every mistake is cleared. 
Most fellows coming to college from a prep school know how to 
study. This docs not mean that they are smarter than anyone 
else but that they have been taught to budget their time. 

There are two parts to indicating transitions: one is connect¬ 
ing with the topic of the whole paper , the other connecting 
with the topic of the preceding paragraph. If it can be done 
naturally, it is emphatic to name or allude to the topic of the 
article, or at least of a subdivision of the article, in the first sen¬ 
tence of each paragraph. In a run of six paragraphs dealing with 
the city of Buffalo in Carl Carmcr’s Listen for a Lonesome 
Drum, the city is named near the beginning of each: 

Buffalo is a place of contrasts—of big and distinctly different 
communities bound together into a huge blustery city beside the 
tossing waters of Erie, stormiest of the Great Lakes. . . . 

And the people in those depths arc equally indifferent to the 
Lake Shore. To thousands of its people Buffalo means the 
golden glow and desperate drudgery of a steel furnace, the stuffy 
interior of a flour mill, . . . 

The casual wanderer through Buffalo’s residential streets will 
not walk far without coming upon a corner redolent with the 
smell of beer and sauerkraut, cheese and apple dumplings. . . . 

Last and most powerful of the groups that make up Buffalo 
arc the rich old families living in heavy elegance behind the 
respectable excesses of the scroll saw. . . . 

The four chief streams of Buffalo's population become aware 
of each other only at City Hall and in the downtown business 
section. ... 

The Irish, the Germans, and the rich old families have kept 
Buffalo on the conservative side politically through most of its 
later history. . . . —Carl Carmkr, Listen for a Lonesome Drum, 
pp. 36 -46 

And of ten paragraphs by Mr. Carmcr on the city of Rochester, 
all but one name Rochester in the first sentence. 

The connection with the paragraph immediately preceding 
is easier and perhaps more important. 1 he purpose is to show 
the reader that the subject is being continued. When paragraphs 
arc short, the signs of continuity may not differ essentially from 
those used between sentences. There arc transitional words and 
phrases like this or that or other words that refer directly to a 
word or idea at the end of the preceding paragraph and transi¬ 
tional expressions like on the contrary, another reason , in the 
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second place, besides this, and other indications of thought rela¬ 
tionship. Such genuine connectives arc more essential than 
the flabby then too or mechanical expressions like Now let us 
turn to ... or It is interesting to note . . ., which arc symp¬ 
toms that the writer has not sensed the actual relationship 
between the points he is making. 

Often it is enough to carry over an essential word or two or 
an idea in different words from the end of the preceding para¬ 
graph, as in the paragraphs by Professor Laski on page 356 of 
this Guide and Index. 


. . . In the great society, we could not for a day preserve its 
scale of living unless there were countless men and women apply¬ 
ing their knowledge to the solution of these problems. 

But the fundamental issues of society arc not the kind of prob¬ 
lem the expert is accustomed to handle. ... 


A little attention to transitions in revision of a paper will 
make it easier for a reader to follow the line of thought. 

6. Beginning paragraphs 

The first few sentences of a paper have a double function: 
they must get the subject under way, or at least get definitely 
started toward it, and they should interest the reader enough to 
make him want to read on. 

Regard for the reader is particularly important in beginnings. • 
Amateur writers are often tempted to begin with their largest 
generalization, or to concoct an elaborate "introduction,’’ or 
to begin routinely "In this paper I am going to show," or even 
to open with an apology. Of course while writing the first draft 
the important thing usually is just to get started, and it is unwise 
to wait until a perfect beginning arrives. A formalized opening 
will let the writer get under way, but he should realize that one 
of the chief points of revision is to look at his first sentences 
to see if they really meet the reader. It is the experience of many 

should W thcir bc e i,lnin g paragraphs are their worst and 

be r P V d r Car ? Cd , and the P a P er begun, as it often can 

be, with the second or third paragraph, or sometimes that a new 
opening must be written. 

Dart of r ^? S K att . e 7. t10 "• Can be P‘ cked U P b >’ putting first the 
5 dctlfu c CaieSt hiS COnCcrn or b -V beginning 

w e r can 3VC defi "‘ te bun,an intcrcst - Perhaps the 

peoDleTav T “ IT® b >' P uttin g * in action, having 
C as in y ° f d ° S ° me hl , n §- In tbe more routine sorts of writ 
g, as in reference articles or scientific and scholarly articles 
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the writer may begin with an exposition of background or with 
a set quotation or with some general statement: 

The psychiatrist’s interest in matters of child training and 
child rearing has come to equal the interest of the professional • 
educator in these matters as an inevitable consequence of more 
available knowledge concerning the causes of the various .dis¬ 
orders of personality. 


That may be a good beginning for an audience that is interested 
in the subject, familiar with its vocabulary, and disposed to 
listen or read—though they too would probably not object to 
something more interesting. But such a remote beginning would 
never win the attention of a more general or more critical group. 
For these readers some specific details, an anecdote, an opinion 
dramatized—anything with human interest—would be more 
appropriate. 

Of the ten informational articles in one number of The At¬ 
lantic Monthly all but two begin with some such dramatic pre¬ 
sentation of their subject. One of the two formal openings is 
in an article on rackets, a subject that is so interesting to most 
readers that the author could risk such an abstract opening as 
this: 


A racket is a specific social phenomenon. It is a form of 
parasitism, for the racketeer docs not produce goods or services; 
rather, he exacts a tribute from those who do provide goods and 
services; he lives upon both the employer and the employee by 
intimidation. He permits them to pursue their normal economic 
functions on condition that they recognize his right to levy upon 
them.— Georce F. Sokolsky, “Rackets and Labor” 


An article on the labor policy of the United States, a subject 
which is equally complex but less sensational than racketeering, 
is begun with a bit of drama: 

A troubled employer recently came to my office holding a 
copy of the National Labor Relations Act before him. He in¬ 
sisted upon reading aloud, in mocking tones, those first words 
of the Act which state its objective as being to diminish the 
cause of labor disputes burdening or obstructing interstate and 
foreign commerce.' The grievance of this employer was that the 
Act, and the way it is administered, have not minimized labor 
disputes, but have caused them. His sincerity could not be 
questioned when he placed squarely upon the new labor policy 
full responsibility for the strikes and dissension that had come 
to his own plant.— Georce W. Taylor, ' Toward a National 
Labor Policy” 
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Beginning paragraphs 


There is a striking contrast in the beginnings of two articles 
about people. Both begin by mentioning specific qualities, but 
one, about Negroes, names the qualities without describing the 
people who possess them, in a way most people would find 
lifeless and dull: 


There is a quality in the Negro that has been rarely noticed, 
and perhaps never adequately described. I mean Ins psychic 
power, the beauty of his recognition of mystery, and the dark 
poesy of his sayings.— Archibald Ruii i dck, “Insight" 

The other, a portrait of Eduard Bcncs, begins by emphasizing 
the fundamental traits of his character, but the man is described 
at the same time so that the qualities seem to belong clearly 
to a living person: 


Small, clean-shaven, and with a melancholy bitterness about 
his tightly shut mouth. President BcncS is a simple man, but 
distinguished in his simplicity. His grave, well-cut features arc- 
dominated by intense and highly intelligent eyes. You feel at 
once that here is a man who has fought and won many battles. 
His self-possession has the unmistakable evidence of will power 
and intelligence. lie is a self-made man in the best sense of the 
word. —Cari. Joachim Friedrich, “Eduard BcncS" 


Such a subject as streamlined trains naturally leads to drama— 
though many an amateur writer would have begun with some- 
thing about the history or the principles of streamlining or with 
a general fact about its beginning: 

I T 1 - . rai . n cI,ascd itself straight down the shatterproof plate- 
glass window of the streamlined train. The Chicago passengers 
and port™ w.th the luggage hurried along the rcdcar'pct under 
h n,r p 17 0 ?u Ch Car c " trancc - A half minute to eight. All 
fodedun'n 0 ,! 8 IC smooth u stccl lcn S»l> of the train the steps 
Where LI 'a d °.° ,S "’ crc , sIlu ‘-«ccpt for the observation car, 
where the conductor stood to sec that everything was in the 

'I". !ign l l bu,,on [o gonj. 

d=SutdcS4 ; ' his issue ° f ,he 

Vietorin" hULT" 1 ? 8 husband and wife. Prince Albert and Ouccn 
Victoria” ' • • • E. F. Benson, Daughters of Quecij 
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Unemphatic conclusions 


The settlement of outstanding issues between London and 
Dublin is a good deed shining in a naughty world. For this 
achievement, announced on Tuesday, April 26, the Govern¬ 
ments of Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Mr. De Valera deserve 
equal credit.—\V. Horsfall Carter, “Salute to Ireland,” The 
Atlantic Monthly, September, 19 >S 

The openings of these articles suggest that it is possible and 
effective to begin directly with some part of the material that 
is to be presented and that instead of leading up to the subject 
it should be started at once, and started as interestingly as pos¬ 
sible. The reader who finds himself in the very first sentence 
in a definite time and place very often will be led to read on. 
Taking thought for a possible reader in beginning to write is as 
important when writing a theme as when writing an article, 
and paying attention to the opening sentences will help remove 
the impression that so many themes have of being written in 
a void. 

7. Concluding paragraphs 

The last paragraph of a paper, like the beginning paragraph, 
has a double function: It rounds out the subject that has been 
discussed, and besides this it represents a final emphasis. If it is 
rightly done it will leave the reader with exactly the impression 
the writer wishes him to carry away. It should also sound like a 
last paragraph, that is, by its subject matter and its style it 
should satisfy a reader’s sense of ending. The style should be 
distinctive to leave a good impression. 

There arc no rules for making a satisfying conclusion, but 
some tvpical problems and practices follow: 

7a. Unemphatic conclusions. There arc two types of ending 
that arc usually unsatisfactory: (1) A concluding paragraph 
made up of minor details or references to other matters that could 
be discussed but arc not discussed in this particular paper is usu¬ 
ally unemphatic. It sends the reader’s mind off in other direc¬ 
tions instead of concentrating it on what has been said. It is true 
that every subject suggests others and is in some way related to 
others, and sometimes this relation should be indicated. But 
if it is, or if incidental matters arc referred to, they should be 
thrown in earlier in the paper, not allowed to blur the final 
emphasis. (2) An apology as a conclusion also weakens the 
effect. Often a writer feels quite properly that his subject needs 
a better treatment than he can give it; sometimes he needs to 
explain why the treatment is limited in some way. But the 
place for such qualifications is early in the paper (though not 
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at the beginning, because there it would make a weak start). 
If such explanations are made early and briefly, the ending can 
then represent the best the writer is capable of and form a 
vigorous conclusion. 

7b. Typical endings. (1) Summary. A mechanical summary 
of what has been said is rarely needed in a short paper, and 
such bald statements as “In this paper I have shown that 
. . . ” are inappropriate to an informal, readable paper. If the 
material has been very complex or in some way difficult to fol¬ 
low, a summary is sometimes necessary. A summary is more 
in keeping with a paper that has been formally presented, espe¬ 
cially if the stages by which the ideas have been presented have 
not been closely related. Even a summary should end with the 
particular emphasis the writer intends. 

This last paragraph from an article “Architecture and Geog¬ 
raphy” enumerates three types of architecture previously dis¬ 
cussed and then ends strongly on a restatement of the idea that 
the writer himself has been especially interested in: 

So at present we seem to have three architectures—the “monu¬ 
mental,” a cosmopolitan art based upon scholarship; the 
"period,” based upon a sentimental love of the romantic past; 
and the “modern," based upon a carefully unsentimental prac¬ 
ticality. At present all alike agree to ignore locality. Classic 
colonnades, Tudor half-timber manors, Francois premier cha¬ 
teaux, and concrete boxes spring up from Montreal to New 
Orleans regardless of differences of climate and tradition. His¬ 
tory is bad to copy from, but it is accumulated experience. It 
tells us that every good architecture has been local—the product 
of local needs, local materials, and local climate. Our present 
age is not so widely different from other ages as some would like 
to imagine. A few telephones and aeroplanes arc not going to 
change human nature, and for us, as for our forefathers, our 
locality will remain the moulding feature of our lives and of our 
*1938* CCtUre Ramsay Traquair, The Atlantic Monthly, Aug. 

r. If the article has been a criti- 
tion and is especially intended to 
reader, the last paragraph should 
id in so far as possible how it is to 
ought to be done about it” is too 

is in thought rather than in action, 
useful, but they should be genuine 
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questions that suggest an answer, like “What will be the result 
of this move?” or "Will this be done?” The questions in the 
selection below suggest a definite line of thought: 

If Mr. Hull wants the American public to follow him in his. 
realism, he cannot object when they ask suspiciously: 

Docs the British Foreign Office determine American policy 
in European affairs, so that we too are now committed to a 
“realistic” attitude toward the treaty-violating states? 

To what extent arc the army generals and the navy admirals, 
with their intimate tics to the munitions industry, coaxing the 
State Department to encourage the export of our military prod¬ 
ucts and manufacturing designs?— Melvin M. Facen, "We 
Built the German Air Force,” The New Republic, Nov. 23. 1938 

3) Rounding our the idea. In planning a paper a writer 
usually puts as his last topic the most important or most re¬ 
vealing of his various points. If this last topic has been rightly 
chosen, a direct statement of it will make a satisfying ending. 

Articles that arc primarily series of facts or incidents can be 
concluded by a distinctive incident. This concludes an informal 
account of hockey as a sport: 

Not all the spirit is taken out in “fierce fun” of this sort. The 
game is spotted with almost legendary feats of play in emer¬ 
gencies. Perhaps the most famous of these occurred during the 
Stanley Cup series of 1928. This is a thrcc-out-of-five-game 
play-off between the leaders at a season's close—the world series 
of hockey. The New York Rangers had lost the first game and 
were battling to save the second. Suddenly, in the opening 
period, their goalie was struck down by a puck over the eye. He 
couldn't continue. Good goalies are so rare no team can afford 
to carry spares. There was a long delay. The Rangers, appar¬ 
ently, were through. 

Then a gray-haired man appeared on the ice with the huge 
goal pads and gloves on. The galleries were silent a moment, 
then burst into spontaneous applause at the gallant gesture. 
Lcs Patrick, out of the game since 1921 and even in his playing 
days not a goalie, was skating into the Ranger nets. lie was the 
Rangers’ manager. But he was going in. The crowd applauded 
the spirit and sat back to await the massacre. It never came. 
Playing with a cold frenzy, Patrick turned back the attack o^f 
one of the greatest teams in the game and the Rangers won - 
to 1. For the third game they got another goalie and went on 
to win the series. That stand of the gray-haired Patrick is one 
of the game’s legends now.— Robert F. Kelley, ‘Tor a hicrcc 
Game. There's Hockey.” The New York Times Magazine, I*cl>. 
27. 1938 
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The writer of this conclusion of a book states in a more for¬ 
mal style the idea that he wishes the reader to carry away and 

carcfullv focuses attention on what arc to him the two most 

* 

important words—"courage and magnanimity”: 

Before the vast magnitude of the tasks ahead, man's spirit has 
for the moment faltered and his vision contracted. The public 
mood is apprehensive where it should be bold, and defensive 
where broad and generous policy is most required. Everywhere 
men fly to new tariffs and restrictions, to nationalist policies, 
domestic currencies, parochial purchasing and personal hoard¬ 
ing—like frightened rabbits each scurrying to his own burrow. 
Surely it is for the moment only. Which country of us has not, 
but a few years since, shown the resources we now require of 
courage, of personal devotion, of industrial and financial leader¬ 
ship. of public direction, in a need no greater and in a cause less 
worthy? We are, if we could but grapple with our fate, the most 
fortunate of the generations of men. in a single lifetime science 
has given us more power over nature, and extended further the 
range of vision of the exploring mind, than in all recorded 
history. Now, and now only, our material resources, technical 
knowledge, and industrial skill, arc enough to afford to every 
man of the world's teeming population physical comfort, ade¬ 
quate leisure, and access to everything in our rich heritage of 
civilization that lie has the personal quality to enjoy. We need 
hut the regulative wisdom to control our specialized activities 
and the thrusting energy of sectional and selfish interests. To 
face the troubles that beset us, this apprehensive and defensive 
world needs now above all the qualities it seems for the moment 
to have abandoned—courage and magnanimity.— Sir Arthur 
Salter, Recovery—The Second Effort, p. 3-47 

I his conclusion of a comment on political attitudes is in¬ 
formal but comes to a definite and emphatic last statement 
that represents the writer's main point: 

It is no fun to be a political anemic. We believe in tech- 
nocrahe doctnnc-fccl that it is sound and that steps will have 
to be taken. \V c deplore a system which tends to elevate a few 

wJ S fin^ a " d d , Cerad j : many ’ Yct - so fick,c is ‘he human animal, 
better1“^ deriving an unwonted pleasure from signs of 
" tn T cs; J hat s ho ."' " c know we are useless, to reform movc- 


Sd A rCf T Cr ° f any , S,amina ,Iat « recovery—-lie i s h a p- 
bers o d f neonle dc P rcss,on - knowing that only when great num- 
Wc know h too- k ,S th0rC any Possibility of Change. 

bu~ and iing 
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very little capacity for sustained dismality. W e re not defend¬ 
ing our temperament, merely pointing out a paradox: that 

Utopia’s best friends arc its worst enemies.—“Utopia's Friends,” 

The New Yorker, May 25, 1955 

7c. Style. The style of the final paragraph, as these examples 
have shown, is of special importance because it contributes con¬ 
spicuously to the tone, whether it is a tone of humor, simple 
directness, encouragement, impressiveness, or some other. This 
means that the last paragraph should he especially scrutinized 
in revision to take out empty phrases, false phrases, and anything 
that might detract from the intended effect. It means also that 
the phrasing may need to be intensified slightly, that the words 
should be meaningful and, when possible, suggestive. In short, 
the ending should he as well expressed as you can make it, and 
the last sentence, the last phrase, should if possible be both 
exact and happy. 

Exercises 

The exercises of Chapter 5 arc to emphasize the form of para¬ 
graphs, especially the continuity of thought. 

1. Find in a book or magazine (not in a story) a good : j>ara- 
graph from 200 to 400 words long, discussing an idea.f.Copy 
it either in longhand or on the typewriter, as you ordinarily 
write your themes. Count the number of words and observe the 
space it requires in the form you use in writing your own papers. 

2. Pick out the topic sentence in the paragraph copied. Trace 
the thought connection through the paragraph, picking out 
words and phrases which show the relation of the individual 
sentences to each other or which indicate steps in the movement 
of the thought, as in §4. 

3. Arc important ideas in the paragraph given strong em¬ 
phasis? Docs the paragraph end strongly? Docs it introduce 
any new idea at the end? W'ritc a general comment on the 
paragraph as a whole. 

4. Make a word-count of the paragraphs in one of your recent 
papers and consider their length in the light of §2 (Length 
of Paragraphs) in this chapter. If you find them conspicuously 
longer or shorter than typical paragraphs, look at them to see 
if they arc appropriate to the material. If not, make notes of 
what you can do to bring them in line with typical paragraphs. 

5. In each of the following paragraphs find the topic sen¬ 
tence. Trace the movement of the writer’s thought, dividing 
it where you can into steps. Pick out specific words or phrases 
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which’ indicate successive steps, changes of direction, or the 
relation of ideas. What is the relation of the last sentence 
in each paragraph to the topic sentence and to the whole 
paragraph? 

1. A fourth way in which our economic order creates friction 
between workers and business owners is by its selling and adver¬ 
tising activities. It is one of the strangest phenomena of modern 
industry that business men, who least of all desire unrest, should 
spend millions upon millions each year in creating it. In com¬ 
parison with the expenditures of business organizations for the 
purpose of making people dissatisfied, those of the I. W. W. 
and other fomenters of discontent arc small indeed. Neverthe¬ 
less, the deliberate and systematic stimulation of dissatisfaction 
by industrial establishments appears to be an inherent charac¬ 
teristic of free capitalistic enterprise. It is inevitable that busi¬ 
ness houses should seek to extend their sales. To do this, they 
endeavor to make people desire things which they do not pos¬ 
sess, to render them dissatisfied with their lot, to get them to 
aspire to a higher—or at least a more expensive—standard of 
living. Influenced by salesmen and advertising experts and emu- 
lativc consumption which in turn is skilfully stimulated by 
business enterprises—the wage earner's wants increase more 
rapidly than his earnings. What is more natural than that, 
reeling intensely the need for greater income, he should regard 
h.s income as unfairly low? As long as business spends huge 
sums on carefully planned efforts to make people discontented, 
individual enterprises must expect relations with their workers 
to be framed— S U M N E R H. Schl.ci.tfr, ' The Organization 

K n « !L conom,c Activity." The Trend of Economics, 
edited by R. G. Tucwell, p. 350 

■ .?• P 10 dcfccts of the present content and outlook of human- 

TocLv mav 0 a’li a he prCpara ' ion for ‘^dership in a democratic 
society may all be summed up in the single statement that 

mowlcdge is encouraged as a means to more knowledge instead 

of being a means to action. The only part of the educational 

curriculum which makes demands on ability to do in contra- 

fndiv H T t0 t‘ h,y ° f ex P ression « experimental science So 

individuals with conspicuous executive capacity, i.e. ability to 
do as opposed to ability to dispute, are attracted tn i 

5“ s r' 

competence?,, Vh ° b,, 8 ator >'’ nothin g is done to develop general 

they P lack wmtmnK Wh °,£ C ‘? 3 ™ urse of s ° cia ' studie S P because 
selection fW f uctlvc aptitude. The machinery of educational 
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action is urgent, they can only continue to talk glibly, write 
elegantly and argue forcibly. If democracy can produce only 
leaders who can talk it is doomed, and we can only hope to 
preserve it by a policy of educational selection which favors 
competence more than fluency.— Lancelot T. IIocben, Re¬ 
treat from Reason, p. 11 

3. Wc arc inclined to look upon ourselves as the products 
of a growth from within, upon the unfolding of our personality 
as something that would have been the same upon Crusoe’s 
manless island as it has been in the particular social environment 
of which wc arc a part. No belief could be more erroneous. The 
ideas that guide our lives and make us what wc arc have all been 
thrust upon us from without. Whether our outlook and atti¬ 
tudes, our manners and beliefs and prejudices shall be those of 
Australian aborigines, of ancient Romans or of twentieth cen¬ 
tury Americans depends not oh ourselves but on the social 
environment into which wc happen to have been born. Had 
there been no social environment, had wc been shut off from 
earliest infancy from all human intercourse, wc would have had 
neither outlook and manners, nor beliefs and prejudices, but 
would instead have been just a part of the animal creation around 
us, set off solely by the greater cunning of our brain. It is 
through society that wc became what wc arc; through society 
that we became human.— John A. Udmark, I he Road We 
Hare Covered , p. d 3 

d Many a night at the ringside I have heard laymen sitting 
in tiic forward rows explain to their ladies that the punishment 
which wrestlers inflict on one another really does not hurt them 
as they are used to it and cannot feel, anyway. I his is of a piece 
with the assumption that the fishworm cannot feel. I am not 
sure that it is true. The fishworm wiggles and squirms when it 
is put upon the hook and the wrestler trumpets terribly and 
wooshes and writhes when it is being twisted in the ring. 1 his 
may only mean that some vague intuition, such as turtles possess, 
is telling the wrestler not to go over on its back. Yet the wrestler 
is so amenable to training that it is comparatively easy to teach 
it to recognize a signal and. in violation of a strong natural in¬ 
stinct. to roll over on its back momentarily after thirty or forty 
minutes of wrestling, while the referee gives its adversary a slap 
on the shoulder signifying that it has won the contest.—\\ i si- 
brook Pegler, “Are Wrestlers People? I he Bedside hsquire, 

(19d0), pp- 515-16 

5. Here it was as if the pulse of life in plant and beast and 


I 1HU ll «*•* *» r- . . * ... . r .1.,, 

man had slowed almost to immobility, taking its beat from tj 

land itself, which had all eternity in which to cl ™X r 1 was 
life was marooned, and Time, like a slowly turning Miccl, was 
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only night and day, night and day. summer and winter, birth 
and death, the ebb and swell of tides. Nothing showed for the 
passing of the ages but a minutely changing coastline, an in¬ 
finitesimal wearing away of mountains, a barely discernible 
lifting of coral reefs. Still the ancient grass tree thrust its tall 
spear towards the sky; still the platypus laid its eggs and suckled 
its young as it had done in primeval times; and still through the 
high tops of the gum trees the blue thread of smoke from the 
black man’s fire wavered into the uncorrupted air. —Ei.kakok 
Dark, The Timeless Land, p. 9 

6. Stories of unrest and food shortage coming out of Italy 
may be officially inspired and intended to deceive, but they need 
not be without a solid kernel of fact. Spring is the time of unrest, 
as men and women have known since the beginning of time. 
Spring brings the high peak in food shortage, as we have seen in 
our own times. It is simply the ease that May 1 is seven or eight 
months since the last harvest and that the cupboard has been 
scraped bare. 

Spring is also the beginning of the second planting season, 
and one of the commonest tragedies in the annals of the race is 
a starving agricultural population facing the bitter choice of eat- 
mg its seed corn or putting it into the ground. Spring is the 
season for famine as well as for military offensives.—"Tonies of 
the Times, The New York Times , May 2. 19*42 P 

6. In the same way study some of the paragraphs used as ex¬ 
amples in this book, such as those on pages 108 11 3 . 

7. Each of the following paragraphs or groups of paragraphs 
is unsatisfactory in one or more ways: interrupted movement, 
change of direction, weak ending, lack of emphasis on impor¬ 
tant points, or even failure to group separate ideas together 
(ovcr-paragraphmg). Be ready to discuss in class the flaws in 

l?r Za , IOn °! cacl ! P ara g ra P h - If possible, reorganize the 
Se In wJ eWrlte , C , ad ’ paragra P h effectively. If it is not pos- 
nr n,ncf 3 ? O0d P ara g ra P'> out of the material offered. 

irn n ' Wr l 3 paragra P h of y° ur own explaining why it 
is impossible and suggesting changes of material. 

1. Now, with the realization that there is a need for eon 

.=22? W,th . ' ncrcasod Protection, birds arc increasing in 

numbers. Many states rear and restock game birds to prevent 

and thirteen ™ mud ™* s ' twcnt Y- f our million moles. 

arc getting scarce. Even during 
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five hundred thousand skins valued at nearly two and a quarter 
million dollars were shipped from Alaska. Many furs are worn 
in the summer time, which is quite useless. Women should 
remember that wool makes good clothes which are for winter 
use and docs not require the death of its producer. 

2. The average freshman upon entering college is faced with 
many personal adjustments. Probably for the first time in his 
life he finds that he has responsibilities. I know that I, for one, 
had to make these adjustments and face these responsibilities. 
Also I think that a large number of the upper class students 
have to face the problem, to a lesser extent, of organizing them¬ 
selves again for the new college year. 

My personal feeling about this change is the ease with which 
it is accomplished. 

After three months of golf, sleeping, traveling and complete 
freedom I find it practically no hardship whatsoever to step back 
into the simple routine of college life. I no longer have that 
restless feeling that accompanies aimless living. I have found in 
these first few days that it is just this simple routine that I 
missed so much during the vacation. 

Eating and sleeping somewhat regularly as compared with 
summer living is certainly a happy and healthful adjustment. 

Classes and outside preparation do have their disadvantages 
but the satisfaction of getting something accomplished and the 
prospect of a few extra qualifications is ample reward. 

Looking now into the future is also equally pleasant as it was 
this summer. Overlooking classes, a golf game next Sunday after¬ 
noon is more anxiously awaited than an ordinary golf game. In 
the same way that date at Skidmore will be worth two at home, 
and an occasional bull-session with friends in somebody’s room 
can't be topped. 

3. Safety is one of the biggest community projects under way 
at the present time. Education has taken upon itself to teach 
the youth of America to be careful and, in some cities, how to 
handle cars. Town meetings bring in speakers to talk on the 
subject and cultivate the true meaning of care on the highway. 
Safety posters arc tacked to every other tree in town with the 
captions "Drive Carefully," "Not Over >0," "Obey Traffic Sig¬ 
nals," and so on. One week a year is set aside as Safety Week, 
and drives arc put on by the schools and town officials to create 
safety in the home and on the street. In the other 51 weeks we 
make up for the damage we didn't do during that "sacred” week. 
Automobile manufacturers come out with new safety devices and 
convince the public they arc put on the car for the safety of the 
passengers. Yet they make cars that will travel 65, 75, and SO 
miles an hour. With all these safety precautions there still 
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remains the fact that over 40,000 lives arc snuffed out each year 
through automobile accidents, and the injured figure climbs up 
into the millions. 


4. I know how powerful this rhythm can be for I played 
drums in many swing bands until two years ago. I've seen hun¬ 
dreds make fools of themselves—unashamed. They know wliat 
they’re doing and they love it. Why is it possible for Benny 
Goodman’s band to make $1,250,000 for playing at a theater in 
New York City for one week if the public doesn't love it? But 
our question is—why is there so much appeal in this type of 
music for the younger generation?. They arc the children of the 
parents who condemn them and the music. There must be 
something wrong someplace which makes these children go 
seemingly insane every time someone beats a drum. Maybe the 
emotions of these people are so restricted that they will readily 
accept anything that will offer them a channel for release. But 
it is going too far, and that is my point. It is playing a too im¬ 
portant part in the lives of the young people. This of course is 
not true for everyone—for what is—but it is true for the great 
majority. & 

8 The following passage was published in eight paragraphs. 
Mudy .t to see where you think there should be paragraph 
breaks and be prepared to give your reasons. You mav have 
more or less than eight. 


••nh L' c . k d jK Ut ? f ., thc J bu,ld,n 8 two women ran up to me. 
Oh, Mrs. Lindbergh, said one, "the women of America arc so 
anxious to know about your clothes.” "And I,” said the other 
™ nt townte a little article about your housekeeping in the ship 

™n h y °l PUt thc ,Unch boxcs? ” 1 fclt depressed as I 
gencraHy do when women reporters ask me conventionally femi¬ 
nine questions. I feel as they must feel when they are given 
those questions to ask. I feel slightly insulted. Over in the 

H P T C r ?VT b . and , 1S bcin S askcd vital masculine questions 
clean-cut steely technicalities or broad abstractions But I ini 

pS P 0 erchcd on S t and ‘ ‘ 1 *»"«•* £*.1 the 

plane, Perched on top of thc big pontoons, it seemed small and 

dainty. They were rolling it down the pier. I thoug of "3 

all DartsW eqU E mCnt l f ° r North and South, land and watc 
all parts of the world, packed into that little space. I thought of 

our sl,°f ° f IC fy to ,5° in « an ywherc, and I had a seSe o 
our self-contained insularity. Islands feel like this i ' 

SjSK.'Sfe tha 1 ' -s^J ZvITe 

A mechanic w*iuJt^ elamWing "omof 3 ladd " to ^ lin ' b “P" 
—, to „„d W„cl, A'S&HSLLdLl 


•Pages 55-5 
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Exercises—Forms and uses of paragraphs 

speaking into his microphone. “Mrs. Lindbergh/' he started 
smoothly, with a glance at me, “is wearing a leather flying helmet 
and leather coat, and high leather flying boots." “Why!" I 
thought blankly, looking down at a costume which did not cor¬ 
respond at all to his description. What nonsense! It was much 
too hot to wear leather. The sun beat down on my bare head 
and sticky cotton blouse; the hot planks of the pier burned 
through my thin rubber sneakers. What made him say that, I 
wondered. Oh, of course, it isn't the conventional flying costume. 
They have to say that I am dressed in leather. I see, you needn’t 
bother to tell me again, I thought, looking at the announcer. I 
know, “The Great Radio Public must not be disappointed!” The 
spray sluiced over the windshield as we started to take off—faster 
now—we were up on the step—we were trying to get off the 
water. I held my breath after each pounding spank as the pon¬ 
toons skipped along from wave to wave. Weighed down with 
its heavy test load of fuel, the plane felt clumsy, like a duck with 
clipped wings. It met the coming wave quivering after each effort 
to rise. Now the spanks were closer together—quick, sharp jolts. 
I put my hand on the receiving set. It was shaking violently. 
Suddenly all vibration smoothed out. Effortlessly we rose; we 
were off; a long curve upward.— Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 
North to the Orient, pp. 38-41 
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CHAPTER 4 


Kinds of Paragraphs 


1. Chronological paragraphs 

a. The time relation b. The unit of narrative c. Common 
faults in chronological paragraphs 

2. Impressionistic paragraphs 

a. Descriptive paragraphs b. Subjectively selected series of 
facts 

3. Logical paragraphs 

a. Restatement b. Definition c. Analysis d. Illustration e. Con¬ 
trast and comparison f. Cause and effect g. Reasons 


When a person is writing, he is thinking of his material, of 
what he is saying, rather than of the form in which lie is say¬ 
ing it. lie is not interested in describing the kinds of sentences 
or paragraphs lie is putting on paper. But for purposes of study 
it is useful once in a while to analyze what he has done and 
sec it there are ways in which lie can improve. The analysis 
is somewhat arbitrary, since the continuous communication is 
the important thing, but without it we cannot describe or 

u ,y d ®* ail - Sometimes conscious analysis 

of t n b n ,8 l ‘ t faults and , makc improvement possible, and 
often it will make clear exactly what we arc doing. 

te- lr for classifying paragraphs is the kind of relation- 

Stafcmf f M S between the "'dividual statements made. These 
statements, the raw materials of paragraphs, are cither details- 

Sthat can be t0 ^ ° r ima ^ 

tations on ninn, SpCC i ilCa,,y rc P rcsc nted; or ideas- interprZ 
rations, opinions, general statements that our minds make In 

ScT, rV latCmC f Stand onc aftcr the other but are 

cation 3 W3y th3t thGy make a continuous communi 

/oStVrelatiMthroupbr 131 ' 0 " behvecn statements: chrono- 

depends on ti nuatbes 8 of H mC: 3 Tclation ‘hat 

rne qualities of the wnter's impressions; and logical, 
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an objective relation depending on meaning that can be tested 
by anyone properly qualified in the material. 

No one would sit down to write specifically a certain kind 
of paragraph, except as a practice exercise. The kinds are 
often found in combination, though one is usually more im¬ 
portant and really controlling. But by an analysis of this sort 
some of the qualities and possibilities of writing can be em¬ 
phasized and perhaps the way pointed to more effective presen¬ 
tation of our ideas because of the way they are formed into 
paragraphs. 


1. Chronological paragraphs 

Probably the most common, and certainly the easiest, move¬ 
ment in speaking and writing is chronological, the movement in 
narratives of real or imagined events. In conversation we give 
accounts of what I did, what we did, what they did; and we write 
accounts of personal experiences, autobiographies, biographies, 
explanations of how things arc done, processes, and so on; or 
we may write fiction—short stories and novels. 

la. the time relation. The connection between statements in 
a chronological paragraph is usually simple. 'l ime controls. One 
detail appears after another as they happened in time or as they 
Exercise 4 arc i ma g*ncd *° have happened. The verbs usually carry this sc- 
p> IH qucncc, and the continuity is made stronger by the continuation 

of the same subject from one sentence to another. The time may 
be emphasized and made more obvious by adverbs— then, after 
this, before, soon, when, in a few days—or by adverbial clauses: 
When he got to the corner .... After the last dance .... 

Indicating the verbs and adverbs of time in this opening 
paragraph of a short story shows how large a part time plays 
in narrative: 

Elizabeth Montgomery woke up in the morning wondering 
whether or not she was engaged. She had been out with Bob 
McEwcn the night before and at the end there had been some 
spontaneous and apparently serious love-making. That is, she 
knew she must have felt pretty serious about it because this 
morning she couldn’t remember where she had put her gloves. 
And now lie had left for Chicago for a few days and he had 
promised to write .— Sally Benson, People Are Fascinating, 
p. 27 

Similarly in the following paragraph from Ernest Heming¬ 
way’s re-creation of a morning’s hunting in Africa, the time 
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movement is emphasized by a few adverbs (“in the morning,” 
“finally”) and even more accurately by time clauses (“when 
we came out on the shoulder,” “as the sun rose and lighted the 
opposite slopes,” “while vve watched”); but the actual sequence 
is carried simply by the verbs, each continuing the action that 
has been started. There is one explanatory interruption (“Ani¬ 
mals on a plain can see so far that they have confidence 
but almost every word shows us some picture or bit of action 
Hemingway has chosen to give from the morning's experience. 

In the morning Karl and his outfit started for the salt-lick and 
Garrick, Abdullah, M'CoIa and I crossed the road, angled behind 
the village up a dry watercourse and started climbing the moun¬ 
tains in a mist. We headed up a pebbly, boulder-filled, dry 
stream bed overgrown with vines and brush so that, climbing, 
you walked, stooping, in a steep tunnel of vines and foliage. I 
sweated so that I was soaked through my shirt and undergar¬ 
ments and when we came out on the shoulder of the mountain 
and stood, looking down at the bank of clouds quilting over the 
entire valley below us, the morning breeze chilled me and I had 
to put on my raincoat while we glassed the country. I was too 
wet with sweat to sit down and I signed Garrick to keep on going 
\\ c went around one side of the mountain, doubled back on a 
and crossed over, out of the sun that was drying 
my wet shirt and along the top of a scries of grassy valleys, stop 
Cild l °T tho, ; ou g h| y with field glasses. Finally 
Zron * a i 0rt of amphitheatre, a bowl-like valley of very 

flonpthchr^ / a ? a T" (,OWn thc midd,c and timber 
'a and r thc 1 T cr cd S c - Wc •'» the shadow 
against some rocks, out of any breeze, watching with thc glasses 

cows and" a° ca If" fo !?* * C< f ? C ° PI ? 0sitC dopes?seeing tmkudu 

2 /7 a caIf fc t cd out ni thc timber, moving with the 
quickly browsing, then head lifted, long staring vigilance of ill 
brows,, lg animals in a forest. Animals on a plain can see so f ir 
that they have confidence and feed very differently from aninvils 

™ v St* C ° U,d $CC thc ^ white stripes on their 

liah l a and lt was , VCf y satisfying to watch them and to be 
wSrhll/ Vi moun ta ,n that early in thc morning. Then, while wc 

sense impressions, the present tense is used. This 
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’Tcivsc* «>f 
verbs, § 3 


‘Conversation 


“historical present” is used by D. II. Lawrence in describing 
the bustle (note the verbs) and the sensations of his leaving 
Palermo: 

Our ship is hooting for all she’s worth. An important last- 
minuter comes surging up. The rope hawsers are being wound 
clankily in. Seagulls—they are never very many in the Medi¬ 
terranean—seagulls whirl like a few flakes of snow in the upper 
chill air. Cloud's spin. And without knowing it we are evaporat¬ 
ing away from the shore, from our mooring, between the great 
City of Trieste and another big black steamer that lies like a 
wall. . . . Slowly, slowly we turn round: and as the ship turns, 
our hearts turn. Palermo fades from our consciousness; the 
Naples boat, the disembarking crowds, the rattling carriages to 
the land, all fades from our heart. We see only the open gap of 
the harbour entrance, and the level, pale-grey void of the sea 
beyond. There are wisps of gleamy light—out there.—D. H. 
Lawrence, Sea and Sardinia, p. -U 

As a rule the past tense should be used unless there is some 
definite reason for using the present; and meaningless changes 
in tense should be avoided. 

lb. The unit of narrative. Since a narrative is usually con¬ 
tinuous, breaking it into paragraphs is somewhat arbitrary. In 
most fiction and matter intended for rapid reading, the para¬ 
graphs are rather short. A new paragraph represents a new 
emphasis, a new focus of attention in the action, or a change 
in time, or movements of a different person (the real reason for 
paragraphing the speeches in a conversation). The following 
arc typical paragraphs from fiction: 

There were a lot of people at the Shepherdsons* and the 
Shepherdsons’ dog. Juniper, had crawled under the couch the 
way he always did when there was a lot of noise. The blond girl 
in the white satin dress was trying to coax him out. "Come 
Juniper.” she called. "Come get the rats! Rats, Juniper!” But 
he only crawled farther under the couch, where he lay with his 
head on his paws and trembled. 

Mrs. Shepherdson came across the room with a strange man 
in tow. She walked across the room looking very determined, 
the way hostesses do when they have a lot of people on their 
hands. “Elisc,” she said, “I’d like you to meet Mr. Martin. 
He’s from Minneapolis and he doesn’t know anybody. So get 
up off the floor and take him under your wing, like a darling.” 

Elisc got up from the floor and brushed herself off a little. 
“Dog hairs,” she explained. “He’s shedding. Arc you really 
from Minneapolis, Mr. Martin? Imagine!” 
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Mr. Martin said that he was, and they sat down on the couch 
together. 

"I was engaged once to a man from Minneapolis,” she told 
him. 'Maybe you know him. His name was Sidney something. 
Let’s see, it was Sidney Hitchcock or Babcock or something. Did 
you ever know anyone named Sidney Babcock?” 

Mr. Martin thought a minute and then said he didn’t believe 
he had.— Sally Benson, "Hotel Child,” People Are Fascinating, 

p. 226 


A writer of fiction may have longer paragraphs to emphasize 
continuity or singleness of impression. The following paragraph 
from a novel is full of consecutive details, the thoughts and 
feelings of the second wife who is looking at the room of her 
predecessor. It illustrates one of the chief advantages of fiction, 
that the writer can imagine his narrative more completely than 
can one who is writing about real people, who always escape 
ns knowledge in some important respects. A storv writer may 
know his people completely, not only their appearance, the 
things they do their conversation, but even their thoughts and 
feelings, and these thoughts arc part of the narrative. 

I had expected to see chairs and tables swathed in dust-sheets, 
and dust-sheets too over the great double bed against the wall 

drmsinpHW CO ' trC , d Up ; 1 l,c [ c ' vcrc brushes and combs on the 
d cssmg-tablc, scent, and powder. The bed was made up. I saw 

the gleam of white linen on the pillow-case-, and the tip of i 

““ * ,C qi V ltcd COVCr,t!f - ".ere were flowers !m the 
dressing-table and on the table beside the bed. Flowers too on 
the carved mantelpiece. A satin dressing-gown lay on a eh lir 

momentT^* slip l K ' rs l «-'"cath § For one desperate 

moment I thought that something had happened to mv brain 

mssstsf 

- - 5 J 
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were drawn and the shutters were closed. Rebecca would never 
come back to the room again. Even if Mrs. Danvers did put 
flowers on the mantelpiece and the sheets upon the bed, they 
would not bring her back. She was dead. She had been dead 
now for a year. She lay buried in the crypt of the church with 
all the other dead dc Winters.— Daphne du Maurier, Rebecca, 
pp. 196-97 

The paragraphs in biography and history and other narratives 
of fact, especially if they are first published in book form, are 
likely to be somewhat longer. The first of these paragraphs 
from an autobiography might have been broken into at least 
three, but Mr. Steffens was more interested in the total im¬ 
pression and the meaning of the action than in the drama itself. 
Lincoln Steffens had promised Israel W. Durham, one-time 
political boss of Philadelphia, to tell him just before his death 
what his "real sin" had been. In his last illness Durham had 
wired. Come; you promised to," and Steffens tells the story 
of their meeting, which gives in dramatic form a fundamental 
point about American politics: 

That interview—Durham's story pieced out with pertinent 
parts of other bosses’ stories, the boyhood of Charlie Murphy, 
the Tammany boss, and President Roosevelt’s description of 
Senator Matt Quay on his death-bed—I wrote all this as fiction 
under the title 77ie Dying Boss. The plain facts arc that Dur¬ 
ham. weak and stricken, told me that he was ready, at last, to 
hear what his "real sin" was, and I said that it was disloyalty. 
He was shocked and incredulous. Since he held that loyalty was 
his chief and perhaps his one virtue, since lie had never gone 
back on his friends, and—whatever else lie had done, which was 
a-plenty—since he had been always a true, square friend, my 
charge was totally unexpected and hardly believable. And my 
argument, as it gradually convinced him, was devastating. He 
was a born leader of the common people, I reasoned; he had 
taught them to like and to trust him, even with their votes; he 
had gathered up and organized the power which lay in their 
ballots, their trust and their loyalty to him; and he, the good 
fellow, had taken his neighbors’ faith and sovereignty and turned 
it into franchises and other grants of the common wealth, which 
lie and his gang had sold to rich business men and other enemies 
of the people. He was a traitor to his own. He had asked for it 
straight, I gave it him—straight, and he got it. Not one word 
of evasion or excuse. He took it lying down, and all lie said 
after a long, wan silence was: "Say, I sure ought to go to hell for 
that, and what’ll they do to me? Do you think they’ll set me 
on fire for—for what you said—disloyalty?” 
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I had to repair the damage I had done. I had to say something 
to reassure him; he looked as if he would faint. So I asked him 
what he did to fellows in his gang that went back on him. lie 
said that he didn't do much; he let ’em go. Well, I answered 
as brutally as I could put it, didn’t he believe that his God was 
as merciful and forgiving as he, “Iz” Durham, was? lie got that, 
too. He looked better, and he lingered longer than the doctors 
had predicted.— Lincoln Steffens, Autobiography , pp. 418-19 

The real function of chronological paragraphs is to represent 
the units of the action that the writer wishes to mark off to 
emphasize. 

lc. Common faults in chronological paragraphs. Chronological 
paragraphs, whether of fact or fiction, arc the easiest of the 
three main types. No difficulty is likely except from a lack of 
detail, or from the unnecessary intrusion of general statements 
or interpretations that interrupt the narrative or from a change 
m point of view. 6 

J,„ LaC V 0f i t,etail • iS fa,aI ’ bccause 't « only by means of the 
small particular actions that we see what is going on. In the 

fo owing from an account of a personal expedience we arc not 
happen?ng h S ° "' e * hc ® irI ' s a «*nt - picture the 

aIn [* Cr t acccnt was continental and pleasant to hear I liked her 

her nresenr' CdlatCly - ' , Wanted °»t all about her 1 e 

Tf and hcr fli e l 't from Europe. 

in VirgfnTa f ealkd 1 C PUS ' ,Cd , th k c ni f ht awa >’ a "d we were 

SStHgsWPSS 

knS'thTi! for e onfp,a 0 V cd P rL» ^ CX ? C P tiona ' one. I 

Sr. P h ha, a an,d. fate™,** iSSfaJJwSf* Pm - 
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It was the seventh of August, 19-40. My friend and I were 
hitching from one of the towns in the northern part of the state. 
Unlike most adventurers I did not notice the sky nor did I feel 
the impending danger. [I guess I don't make a very good hero. 
Now I must get back to mv story.) After waiting a few minutes 
we were picked up by two men in an old Chcvvic. 


3. Change in point of view is generally unconvincing. Usually 
a paragraph of narrative should keep the same point of view, 
not shift from one actor or group of actors to another. 

The four of us went in, laughing and pushing each other 
around. We sat in a booth in the back corner and noisily or¬ 
dered our drinks. [Shift:] The bartender thought that lie would 
be in for some trouble before long. lie began to be very busy 
but kept throwing an eye in our direction. [Return to original 
point of view:) We kept up our racket and arranged for Eppic 
and Lew to stage a friendly little scrap. 


2. Impressionistic paragraphs 


The basis of the second type of paragraph relation lies in 
the writer’s senses and in the associations already existing in 
his mind. To show this, simply ask two or more people to 
describe a scene. They may mention the same conspicuous 
details, but they will almost* certainly put them in a different 
order, and they will choose and arrange differently the less con¬ 
spicuous details. The selection and order depend on the inter¬ 
ests and past associations of the writer, and it is these that make 
the paragraph a unit and not a mere enumeration of separate 
details. Without the unity that comes from an observer’s mind 
we have merely a chaotic series of details that do not fuse into 
a picture, as in this bit from a story: 

“Come on. kids, let’s go out on the porch and make plans,” 
sue°csted Jeanne. She was a tall blonde of seventeen, a couple 
of years younger than her five guests. Good teeth were promi¬ 
nent in the smile that was almost constantly on lj cr small, round 
face. She grabbed Don Muniford's hand and half-pulled him 
along with her. Her actions and her slim figure were like her 
mother’s. 


2a Descriptive paragraphs. Although a good deal has been 
written about a science or art of descriptive writing, the key 
to successful pictures in words seems to lie in the mind of the 
writer. So long as he puts down details that he recalls (or for 
fiction, that he imagines) more or less in the order that t . 
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impress him, he is probably safe. Systematic description, going, 
for instance, from top to bottom* or from left to right in a 
scene, may be necessary in certain types of expository writing, 
as in reference works and handbooks; but for more general 
writing the task is to focus the reader's attention first on what 
would strike an actual observers attention and then to fill in 
the rest of the picture with details more or less in the wav in 
which they would be observed. 


This means that conspicuous details will stand out, and those 
that have keen suggcstivcncss will stand out, and that mam- 
others will be run over quickly. The scene will be bounded in 
space, that is, it will be limited by the area to which the ob¬ 
server is directing his attention, blit the relation between the 
details is not spatial. It depends on the senses, attention, and 
associations of the writer. 

In the following descriptive paragraph, the individual state¬ 
ments are linked in part by pronouns and other tvpical ma- 
cliincry of paragraph continuity and in part by spatial words 
(here and there, beyond). In spite of sonic literary embroiders-, 

SC, £ ' SC ! m P rc * sions of Mr. Franck arc the basis 
for the blending of sight and sound in the description of Cuzco 

fn his nbnd" 1 C ° mCS fr ° m tlic P attcrn ">c scene made 


But more striking even than prehistoric ruins is the view of 

K | thc fo0l c° f thc "lcvitablc wooden cross at the smn- 

,^ aCS,l r ,la - S ° S ‘ CC P is thc hiM on this side, and so close 
to the town, that it seems almost to bulge out over it and ill the 

s0ssSM ills 

sallying^ forth to the 7 r plaza as principal streets and 

the Incas it n, ay have bclT- hl.Z l' d . cta ' 1 U,ldcr 

gay with color ?fc i bright an d shining with cold and 

righta;gS W wl?h ,0 K "rccT f CCt !i Cr ° s rs -ch § othcr at 
palaces and temples- even t^S H 
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clouded Andean sun. it is a scene no mere words can bring to 
him who has not looked down upon it in person. The soft red 
of its aged tile roofs and the rich brown of its bulking churches 
leaves no need for golden adornment. The Sunday-morning 
noises come up distinctly—school boys playing in the patios of 
monasteries, fighting-cocks haughtily challenging the world to 
combat, a wean’ bell booming a belated summons, the half- 
barbarous, half-inspiring screech of trumpets rising as a regi¬ 
ment of the garrison that keeps Cuzco loyal to "those degenerate 
negroes of Lima” sets out on a march; yet all blending together 
into a sort of pagan music that carries the imagination back to 
the pre-Conquest days of long ago.— Harry A. Franck, Vaga¬ 
bonding Down the Andes , p. 452 

The details may be chosen and held together for some mood 
or purpose of the writer, as for mild satire in the beginning 
of Margaret Halsey’s view of Westminster Abbey: 

The north transept of Westminster Abbey, by which you go 
in, is tall and shadowy, like a church, and has a churchly smell, 
but it is so stuffed with monuments and plaques that the traveler 
automatically begins to look around for price tags.— Margaret 
Halsey, "With Malice Toward Some, pp. 47-48 


Or they may be chosen and unified by some particular sense 
impression, as for color in this: 

The brown earth turned dark and the trees glistened. The 
cut ends of the stubble turned black with mildew; the haystycks 
grayed from exposure to the damp, and on the roofs the mpss, 
which had been all summer as gray as lizards, turned a bn|Iiant 
yellow-green.— John Steinbeck, The Long Valley , p. 222 


In shbrt stories and novels the descriptions of people arc 
now less like posed studio photographs and more like candid 
camera shots. The details seem to be casually presented, and 
usually the character is doing something, so that the picture 
is relieved by bits of action and especially by his thoughts and 
feelings. In this way the reader meets the character more 

naturally. 

The first of the two following paragraphs, from a short story, 
shows a small but revealing handful of impressions; the second, 
from a novel, a fuller portrait with more action Note that both 
women arc "described” in a definite time and place, and that 
the settings become quite "real.” 

Snow fell softly and the sidewalks were wet but Mrs. Rose 
Carey had on her galoshes and enjoyed feeling thick snow 
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crunching underfoot. She walked slowly, big flakes falling on 
her lamb coat and clinging to hair over her cars, the lazily falling 
snow giving her, in her thick warm coat, a fine feeling of self- 
indulgence. She stood on the corner of Bloor and Yongc, an 
impressive build of a woman, tall, stout, good-looking for forty- 
two, and watched the traffic signal. —Morlky Callaghan, “An 
Escapade,” A Native Argosy, p. 135 


The man sitting beside Jenny continued to puff steadfastly at 
his pipe, lost in the news, holding mechanically in his further 
hand the return ticket which would presently be snatched by the 
hurrying tram-conductor. He was a shabby middle-aged clerk 
with a thin beard, and so lie had not the least interest for Jenny 
whose eye was caught by other beauties than those of assiduous 
labour. She had not even to look at him to be quite sure that he 
did not matter to her. Almost, Jenny did not care whether he 
had glanced sideways at herself or not. She presently gave a 
quiet sigh of relief as at length the river was left behind and the 
curious nervous tension—no more lasting than she might have 
i SC cT 6 . a man balancing upon a high window-sill—was 
relaxed. She breathed more deeply, perhaps, for a few instants: 
and then, quite naturally, she looked at her reflection in the 
sliding glass. That hat, as she could sec in the first sure spccd- 
less survey, had got the droops. “Sec about you!" she said 
silently and threateningly, jerking her head. 'Hie hat trembled 

uLf C i n w° n ,' and Was n thcrcaftcr ignored. Stealthily Jenny 
went back to her own reflection in the window, catching the 

her face, bereft in the dark mirror of 
all Jts colour. She could sec her nose and chin quite white and 
ier lips as part of the general colourless gloom. A little white 

be’sccrAv 't^ " CCk f °° d b ° ,dly ? U ' : and that was a " ‘hat could 
cad Her ^ e ny C Car " CSS ’ f thc hght was not directly over- 
% T' C qUlt . C lost> a PP arc ntly, i„ deep shadows 
exandne he^lf the , dcl 'S ht ° f continuing narroJy to 

curiously distorted Ton™ f ecret * : * * p ic reflection became 
KEKTONf Nocturne, IplVlT ‘° hcf self. Frank Swm- 
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The chief danger in descriptive movement, as in chrono¬ 
logical. is that it will be interrupted by a different kind of 
material, by comment or by a general statement of fact, which 
will take the reader away from the picture that is being shown. 
To avoid this and any change in point of view, simply imagine 
as you arc w riting that you arc actually facing the scene and put 
dow n w hat you "see w ith your mind s eve.” Evervday writing 
offers so many opportunities for practice that a little attention 
should soon develop a sure handling of details. Putting a little 
more actual picture and scene into your letters, making the 
account a little fuller than a careless writing would make them, 
is a good way to start. 

2b. Subjectively selected series of facts. Many paragraphs 
of facts are not built on a logical plan but represent some more 
informal associations in the writer’s mind. The paragraph may 
•Exercise 2. be an enumeration of details that arc held together by some 

i>i>. II3-N feeling or attitude, by the recollection of some experience. 

The reader is led from one bit to another, surrendering him¬ 
self to the train of association or to the succession of images, 
and if the writer s mind is interesting or important, the reader 
is pleasantly rewarded. This extract shows a rather elementary 
example of that type of movement: 

I believe that the most efficient people arc seldom the most 
charming. For a journey of any length I believe a companion to 
be essential. 1 am dead against the current system of trial by 
jury. I do not like men who talk business during dinner or chil¬ 
dren who ask unanswerable questions. I find it increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to lie successfully over the telephone. 

I prefer the soft, bine haze of twilight to the cold, harsh glare 
of dawn, and a night splashed with stars to both. I know of few 
people who are able to wear sudden wealth with grace. I am 
unable to subscribe to the modern passion for disguising a trans¬ 
atlantic liner as a combination teagarden-supper club, and be¬ 
lieve there is nothing the least disgraceful about a ship's looking 
like a ship.— Charles G. Shaw. “How I Look at Things in 
General.” The New Yorker, April 2s, 1931 

These sccminglv random details suggest a definite point of 
view. Structurally they arc related by the parallel form of the 
statements and liv the continuance of the subject (J) and by 
the use of a series of verbs naming the writers attitudes (be¬ 
lieve, am dead against, do not like, prefer . ) . I he para¬ 
graphs gain a sort of emphasis from the especially striking details 

that stand last. 
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A naturalist trying to give an impression of autumn cannot 
be logical, nor can he present a single particular scene. I le 
will usually select impressions that have for him a special appeal 
and that can lead the reader to a similar understanding, as 
Mr. Peattie has done in this selection (one of three paragraphs 
on autumn): 

Autumn is the blooming of the goldcnrod all through the oak 
woods and across the fields. Autumn is the cricket’s cry. the 
swarming of the monarch and the storms of the Lisa butterfly. 
It is the odor of leaf fires, the smell of crushed marigold leaves, 
of tansy, and the sharp tcrcbinthinc scent of walnut husks that 
look so apple green and leave so brown a stain. — D. C. Plati ii . 
An Almanac for Moderns, (September 1 5) 

The New Yorker frequently combines a series of “clues to 
the mystery of our time” from its random collection of clip¬ 
pings, letters, and publicity releases. The sheer interest of the in¬ 
dividual items gives them a certain value, though the assembling 
is casual. & 


We would like to call attention this week to Deputy Warden 
Herman J. Ruthazcr of the Raymond Street Jail, in Brooklyn, 
who says Everybody’s happy here since we put in the new 
cafeterias, and to the twenty-five Westchester horses who will 
carry on their backs the twenty-five horseback-riding air wardens 
who have volunteered for service; to Police Commissioner Valcn- 
tme for ordering all milkmen in the city to be fingerprinted, and 

tW LPm H - F,ctc, r r r who - from Lisbon, says 

that the Nazis arc circulating counterfeit American dollars in 
the occupied countries; to Jesse Jones, who received with equa¬ 
nimity the announcement that the Japanese Welfare Ministry 
is going to hand out a million rubber balls for young Japanese 
people t° play catch with, and to Archibald MacLcisli. who 

three 3 COmm '. ttCi : that hc h « l>ccn able to discover only 

three non-Japanese in the country who can read and write Jap- 

Sew YorVd thC .? aUg, i tCrS thc Union, who. wllai I'Z 

President nnrnW K '° thC *P 0t "here 

T . Logical paragraphs 


Restatement 


strated to others and that other people will see them in the 
same way. The "logical'' relations, such as equivalence, com¬ 
parison, cause, effecty illustration y reason, are really the common- 
sense relations that we regularly see between statements. We 
think automatically, but our thinking as it is edited for others 
can be analyzed by means of these relations. They may be 
indicated specifically (by because, the reason for this is, and 
scores of other words and phrases), or they may be implied 
or suggested. The only point is that a moderately careful reader 
should see the relation clearly, sec the statements joined as 
the writer thinks them. 

Most paragraphs of logical statement have a topic sentence 
which definitely states the main idea, or at least they have a 
purpose that is obvious. The type of development of a paragraph 
is the relation between the bulk of the individual statements and 
this controlling idea or purpose. More than one sort of rela¬ 
tionship may be found in the same paragraph, in its various 
subordinate parts. 

Examining paragraphs of various types can suggest the range 
of possibilities. It can also furnish a background against which 
you can compare and judge your own paragraphs. 

3a. Restatement. Repetition of idea or restatement may be 
a method of developing or unifying a paragraph. Such repe¬ 
tition is chiefly for emphasis and clarity. Judicious repetition 
in different words, perhaps turning a general statement"Into 
a concrete statement, putting it in the form of a quest 1 icto , , or 
translating it into a figure of speech often helps reach a reader 
more forcibly or helps reach more readers. One of the expres¬ 
sions will appeal to some, another to others. 

In the paragraph below, Stuart Chase states six times and 
in a half dozen different ways the failure of words as a means 
of communication: 

Meanwhile, I had long been aware of the alarming futility of 
most of the literature dedicated to economic and social reform. 
As a young reformer I had organized meetings, written pamph¬ 
lets, prepared lectures, concocted programs, spread publicity with 
enthusiasm. Those already inclined to my point of view attended 
the meetings, read the pamphlets, listened to the lectures, 
adopted the programs, but the apathy of the unconverted was 
as colossal as it was baffling. As the years went by it became 
apparent that I was largely wasting my time. The message—-and 
I still believe it was a human and kindly message (1] had not 
got through; [2) communication was blocked. (3) What we 
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reformers meant was not what our hearers thought we meant. 
Too often it was clear that we were not heard at all; [4] noises 
came through, but no meaning. [5] Few of the seeds I sowed 
bore out the ancient theory that the seed of truth, once planted, 
would surely sprout. The damn things would not come up. 
Why? [6] Why did Mr. Wilson’s dubious "war for democracy" 
go over with a roar, while our carefully reasoned appeals drifted 
listlessly down empty alleys?— Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of 
Words , pp. 5-6 


I he italicized sentences in the following paragraph repeat 
three times Professor East’s central idea: 

'I lie country has become much more socialistic than most 
people realize. Theoretically it is committed to a policy of free 
medical advice, and free mental training in the public schools. 
This program is partly logical and partly illogical. It is logical 
m that every citizen should be given the opportunity to realize 
on evcr>' physical and mental asset he possesses. It is illogical 
in that we treat all individuals as if they were Boston terriers 
trimming their cars and teaching them identical tricks, so that 
they will fit a single given standard. It would be much better, 
would it not, after patching up such physical disabilities as we 
may to give each child all the education he can assimilate of the 
type for which he is fitted? There is no point in trying to teach 
our hventy million morons to read and write. It is hardly worth 

h y cnt y ! 11lll,on dullards through grammar 
• MW ** f °° ,S , h \° ,owcr h, gh*school and college standards 

k V? nc " ho r has a ™? rc social ur § c f°r educational gloss 

L f l U °! l d be a mUch bettcT polic y t0 "organ- 

iho iLhr l edu t cat ' onal system m a way which would permit 
l !lnt2i bllS ^ m V lt ° f speciahzed schools fitted to the different 
TT \ f ° Ur VaT ! aUt P° pulation - The progress of a people 

fhat the eldcX «f°H t ,C T, PC ', 1 pCf Cent ^r Cox has shown 
1,^ h i • S ,° f U,c "? rld - tl,c geniuses of various types who 
have made civilization, have been exceptionally intelligent as 

ennWo"' ntc , § cncc f csts have been sufficiently perfected to 

thft b 'is D ientSl Jo iS SOmet A in ? es important to define a term 

from a dictionary makw'a defimtl ° n ° r 3 Rotation 

y makes a stiff opening and should not be 
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used if it is possible to explain the word’s meaning by discussing 
what it stands for. The formal definition, like those in a dic¬ 
tionary, often leaves the reader still wondering exactly what 
the word means, at least what it means for him. A discussion, 
explaining the limits within which it is used and how it is not 
used, may be interesting as well as illuminating. 

Even rather technical terms can be presented through dis¬ 
cussion so that the reader will get their meaning and in addi¬ 
tion have some perspective on the term itself, as in this definition 
of nebulx: 

The astronomical term nebulx has come down through the 
centuries as the name for permanent, cloudy patches in the sky 
that arc beyond the limits of the solar system. The interpreta¬ 
tion of these objects has frequently changed, but the name has 
persisted. It was once believed that all nebula? were clusters or 
systems of stars; later, it was found that some were composed 
of gas or dust. As new theories were developed, various new 
names were introduced, but in general the names did not sur¬ 
vive. Only one revision has been permanent. Certain star- 
clusters, easily resolved with telescopes of moderate power, and 
obviously subordinate members of the galactic system, have been 
withdrawn from the list of nebula? to form a separate and dis¬ 
tinct class of objects. 

Today, the term nebula is used for two quite different kinds 
of astronomical bodies. On the one hand are the clouds of dust 
and gas, numbering a few score in all, which arc scattered among 
the stars of the galactic system. These have been called galactic 
nebulx. On the other hand arc the remaining objects, number¬ 
ing many millions, which are now recognized as independent 
stellar systems scattered through space beyond the limits of the 
galactic system. These have been called extragalactic nebulx. 
The nomenclature is followed in this book with the exception 
that, since extragalactic nebula? are mentioned so frequently, the 
adjective will be dropped. Therefore the term nebulx will refer 
to extragalactic nebula? alone, unless otherwise specified.— Edwin 
Hubble, The Realm of the Nebulx , pp. 16-17 

Simple words can often be used and their meaning casually 
indicated without formal definition. In the first version of the 
following statement the reader’s attention is focused on the word 
itself, and in the second version on the activity, where it really 

belongs: 

While I take the portable wheel at the bow, you make your¬ 
self useful by "shucking” clams. This is the fisherman's term 
for breaking open the clams and putting them into baiting form. 
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While I take the portable wheel at the bow, you make your¬ 
self useful by breaking the clams open and putting them into 
baiting form—shucking them, as the fishermen say. 

An amateur's definition often docs not tell enough and is 
too brief to focus attention squarely on the real meaning. In 
the next paragraph James Bryce takes time to make tyranny of 
the majority really mean something to his readers; then he dis¬ 
cusses tyranny in the United States. 


The expression "tyranny of the majority” is commonly used 
to denote any abuse by the majority of the powers which they 
enjoy, in free countries under and through the law, and in all 
countries outside the law. Such abuse will not be tyrannous in 
the sense of being illegal, as men called a usurper like Dionysius 
of Syracuse or Louis Napoleon in France a tyrant, for in'free 
countries whatever the majority chooses to do in the prescribed 
constitutional way will be legal. It will be tyrannous in the 
sense of the lines 


"O it is excellent 

To have a giant's strength, but it is tyrannous 
1 o use it like a giant.” 

That is to say. tyranny consists in the wanton or inequitable use 
of strength by the stronger, in the use of it to do things which 
one equal would not attempt against another. A majority is 
tyrannical when .t decides without hearing the minority, wl 
it Simnrcsses fair nnrl _ / 


Den 


■ --- 1 * * • minority, w 

■ suppresses fair and temperate criticism of its own acts, when 
fining men in matters where restraint is not 
required by the common interest, when it forces men to con¬ 
tribute money to ob|ccts which they disapprove and which the 
common interest does not demand, when it subjects to social 
penalties persons who disagree from it in matters not vital to the 

o r^t' a wanl :: C ' CmCnt ° f '>T"- V ,te «« -mtonness 
■ sense J i- 1nt ? nncss springing from the insolence which 
sense of overwhelming power breeds, or in the fact that it is i 
misuse for one purpose of authority granted for another It 
consists not in the form of the act. which may be perfectly lceal 

tice '™ C SP ' rit 3nd tC , mP e Cr if revca,s - "> the sense of .W 

Bryc, d T/^A CSS,0n "^ ICh * CVokcs in thc n, > n oritv.— Jam is 
«Rdcl, I he American Commonwealth , II, p. 339 ' 

t h^vmdK nt , C ' Cn,Cnt in , 3 dcfinitio » « making clear what 
of the word ?’ H l 0 ' 1 " ? CWCV runs ovcr various senses 

thought) in which'is inSsS: PartlCU,ar (icflecti « 

»tKnsps Ssf:*“•«- »y. 

or that goes through our minds.” He who 
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offers “a penny for your thoughts” docs not expect to drive any 
great bargain. In calling the objects of his demand thoughts, he 
does not intend to ascribe to them dignity, consecutiveness, or 
truth. Any idle fancy, trivial recollection, or flitting impression 
will satisfy his demand. Day-dreaming, building of castles in the 
air, that loose flux of casual and disconnected material that floats 
through our minds in relaxed moments arc, in this random sense, 
thinking. More of our waking life than we should care to admit, 
even to ourselves, is likely to be whiled away in this inconse¬ 
quential trifling with idle fancy and unsubstantial hope. 

In this sense, silly folk and dullards think. The story is told 
of a man in slight repute for his intelligence, who, desiring to be 
chosen selectman in his New England town, addressed a knot 
of neighbors in this wise: “I hear you don’t believe I know 
enough to hold office. I wish you to understand that I am 
thinking about something or other most of the time.” Now 
reflective thought is like this random coursing of things through 
the mind in that it consists of a succession of things thought of; 
but it is unlike, in that the mere chance occurrence of any 
chance “something or other” in an irregular sequence docs not 
suffice. Reflection involves not simply a sequence of ideas, but 
a consequence—a consecutive ordering in such a way that each 
determines the next as its proper outcome, while each in turn 
leans back on its predecessors. The successive portions of the 
reflective thought grow out of one another and support one 
another; they do not come and go in a medley. Each phase is a 
step from something to something—technically speaking, it is a 
term of thought. Each term leaves a deposit which is utilized 
in the next term. The stream or flow becomes a train, chain, or 
thread.— John Dewey, How We Think, pp. 2-3 

These examples show how it is possible to make a definition 
readable as well as clear and accurate. If a full definition is 
necessary, take plenty of space for it and make it a genuine 
part of the paper. 

3c. Analysis. One of the most common methods for de¬ 
veloping an idea expressed in a topic sentence at the beginning 
of a paragraph is to follow it with a series of facts. These 
details make a more or less complete analysis, that is, they 
break up the general statement into particulars. 

The natural way to let a reader understand a situation, 
whether it is extraordinary or typical, is to give details of it. 
Here Mr. Chidscy gives us some “conception of the difficulties 
travelers met” in New York’s great blizzard of 1S88: 

The actual fall in s3V 2 hours was 20.9 inches, or more than 
twice as much snow as had fallen all that winter, but this figure 
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gives no conception of the difficulties travelers met. For the 
wind continued high, and the soberest observers reported drifts 
of fifteen and twenty feet. It was almost impossible to walk. A 
few hacks took to the streets, the drivers charging anything they 
could get and in some eases forcing whiskey down the throats of 
their horses in order to keep them alive. Surface cars struggled 
for a little while, and then stopped; many of them were literally 
buried. The Third Avenue Elevated Railway, not then electri¬ 
fied, ran a few trains downtown—one car each, with two or 
even three dinkey engines pushing it—but these too were stalled. 
In one of them, helpless between stations, were thirty men; but 
though they could not get down, they were so fortunate as to be 
in front of a saloon, and hot toddies were hoisted to them bv 
means of a pail and a length of cord, so that the men remained 
tolerably happy for the fifteen hours of their captivity, and even 
were heard to sing. Sturdy little boys with ladders went from 
place to place letting people down out of sccond-storv windows; 
generally they charged (this being in the days before Bov Scouts) 
fifty cents for the descent.— Donald B. Ciunsiv, The Gentle¬ 
man from hew ^ ork: A Life of Roscoe Conkling, pp. 381-82 

Mr. Adamic's analysis of the position of women in Monte- 
negro is a typical paragraph of this sort. 

it pOSlti °, n i " Tsernagora is not much better than 

* ', as >cars ago. Living in a patriarchal society which till 
atclv was in constant state of war, they are treated by a, 
their mental and physical inferiors. They certainly do not com¬ 
pare favorably with the men either in looks or stature As 

do7n^ S H d ’ rt k y i?°i a11 the hard work ’ » ust as they had been 
' r d ° " g n | ‘ r<) t V gh a11 (l ! c cc " tur 'cs of warfare, and about the only 
recognition they get for this comes in the form of contempt 

-that irinot i y rr r f P f CCt 35 '' ,,,othcrs of Montenegrins" 

birth L i ii°i h ! "' a e ^Montenegrins. For a woman to give 
J \o\ J ' 1 ” no ‘ 0 " c -*, cnth creditable achievement that 

ftK "» hc h-O. '-said four, but I found h!tcr th 
nc had six—he did not count his two daughters' When 1 son 
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One unversed in such matters can have no notion of the 
many and tragic things that can happen to a chicken. It is horn 
out of an egg. lives for a few weeks as a tiny fluffy thing such as 
you will see pictured on Easter cards, then becomes hideously 
naked, cats quantities of com and meal bought by the sweat of 
your father's brow, gets diseases called pip, cholera, and other 
names, stands looking with stupid eyes at the sun, becomes sick 
and dies. A few hens and now and then a rooster, intended to 
serve God's mysterious ends, struggle through to maturity. The 
hens lay eggs out of which come other chickens and the dreadful 
cycle is thus made complete. It is all unbelievably complex. 
Most philosophers must have been raised on chicken farms. One 
hopes for so much from a chicken and is so dreadfully disillu¬ 
sioned. Small chickens, just setting out on the journey of life, 
look so bright and alert and they arc in fact so dreadfully stupid. 
They arc so much like people they mix one up in one's judg¬ 
ments of life. If disease docs not kill them they wait until your 
expectations arc thoroughly aroused and then walk under the 
wheels of a wagon—to go squashed and dead back to their 
maker. Vermin infest their youth, and fortunes must be spent 
for curative powders. In late life I have seen how a literature 
has been built up on the subject of fortunes to be made in the 
raising of chickens. It is intended to be read by the gods who 
have just eaten of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
It is a hopeful literature and declares that much may be done 
by simple ambitious people who own a few hens. Do not be 
led astray by it. It was not written for vou. Go hunt for gold on 
the frozen hills of Alaska, put your faith in the honesty of a 
politician, believe if you will that the world is daily growing 
better and that good will triumph over evil, but do not read and* 
believe the literature that is written concerning the hen. It was 
not written for you.— Sherwood Anderson, “The Egg.” The 
Triumph of the Egg, pp. 47-49 

3d. Illustration. One of the most valuable ways of bringing 
a general statement home to a reader, or even of making it 
clear, is to give an illustration, or two or three illustrations or 
examples. They may be brief, tucked into a sentence, or they 
may bo so numerous or so fully told that they become a method 
of paragraph development. They may be formally introduced 
bv some such expression as for example or You can see this in— 
or they can be, and preferably arc, simply placed so that they 
obviously illustrate the general statement. 

A fully developed incident in the following paragraph is an 
illustration of the general statement about Police Commissioner 
Valentine made in the first sentence—and it also serves as cvi- 
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dencc for the truth of the general statement. The illustration 
is so complete that no comment is needed after it. 

A suspicious mind and a talent for detecting a lie were of 
invaluable aid to Valentine. One winter a patrolman reported 
haying rescued a man from drowning in Eric Basin. He was 
enjoying a flurry as a hero when Valentine became skeptical. 
Hie distance the policeman reported having swum in icy water, 
towing a helpless man, seemed a trifle implausible. Me called 
the cop to Headquarters. They sat in Valentine's office and 
chatted about swimming and the art of lifesaving. Valentine 
arranged to meet him later at a Turkish bath and there ordered 
lum to strip and dive into the pool. The cop took off his uniform 
but said he just wanted to sit in the steam room a while. Valen¬ 
tine was firm. The cop finally plunged in and in a moment or 
two was floundering and yelling for help. Valentine, without 
taking off his own uniform, jumped in and rescued him.— Jack 
Alexander, '•Independent Cop," The New Yorker , Oct. 3, 1936 

Professor Beard in these paragraphs uses brief references to 
several situations to explain and illustrate the general statement 
in the first sentence: 


Assuming that relations exist between events, indeed convinced 
by common sense and consensus, that they do exist, it follows 

in Hno i? ng r< J ,,:1hon 1 s . wc arc lc <l ahr in space and backward 
time. I his rule applies even to personalities and occurrences 

in'thel K TS. ”‘ flucncc ' ' Illc building of ravon factories 
in the United States affects the living standards of Japanese en¬ 
gaged ,n producing silk worms. The simplest words used bv a 

• rT su S§ cst the distant origins of the language he 
speaks. Lvery personality, no matter how humble, even' human 
^"cncc. however slight, has relations with other percon" 
and occurrences contemporary and past. 

Some of the relations arc clear and can be casilv traced to i 
Other. CXtC,U; f T CXan , lplC * thc rc,ati °nships of family and racj 
?nntcr«?cd°n,o ICa j a " d C,USiVC; f ° r instancc - the influence 
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statement means. Illustrations arc one of the most useful 
methods of paragraph development, especially in discussions of 
ideas and general principles, adding to the interest and making 
the material more definite and meaningful for a reader. Often 
it is only from the illustrations that a reader discovers exactly 
what the generalization means and only through them that 
he can be led to think about the matter. 

Be. Contrast and comparison. Comparisons and contrasts arc 
useful for making ideas and situations more distinct, more 
interesting and emphatic. It is natural to set two or more things 
or situations or ideas side bv side and discuss their likenesses 
and differences. 

Sometimes evidence for a statement may be drawn from con¬ 
spicuously contrasting sources, so that they arc striking as well 
as to the point: 

When Mr. Gandhi visited London the reporters laughed at 
him for continuing to wear a loincloth. But who remembered to 
laugh at Lord XVillingdon when he appeared, beneath an Indian 
sun. in tall hat, frock coat, and gray-striped trousers? I do not 
condemn the Viceroy's costume; it may have been politically 
necessary; it was right in London, but by all the rules of com¬ 
mon sense it was as wrong in Delhi as was Mr. Gandhi s loin¬ 
cloth in London. Both gentlemen were, of course, giving 
political demonstrations; both were geographically wrong and 
both were also artistically wrong.— Ramsay I raquair, Archi¬ 
tecture and Geography," The Atlantic Monthly, Aug. 1938 


This paragraph reveals Mr. Huxley’s opinion of comfort by 
a scries of comparisons and contrasts—old times and the present, 
comfort and beauty, England and other countries, physical and 
mental labor-and it ends with a figurative comparison: 


Having now briefly traced the spiritual origins of modern com¬ 
fort. I must say a few words about its effects. One can never 
have something for nothing, and the achievement of comfort has 
been accompanied by a compensating loss of other equally, or 
perhaps more, valuable tilings. A man of means who builds a 
house today is in general concerned primarily with the comfort 
of his future residence. He will spend a great deal of money (for 
comfort is very expensive; in America they talk of giving assay 
the house with the plumbing) on bathrooms, heating ;'PP‘ ,rat . : 
padded furnishings, and the like; and having spent it. lie 
regard his house as perfect. His counterpart in an earlier ag 
would have been primarily concerned with the 
and magnificence of his dwelling—with beauty, in a word, rather 
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than comfort. The money our contemporary would spend on 
baths and central heating would have been spent in the past on 
marble staircases, a grand facade, frescoes, huge suites of gilded 
rooms, pictures, statues. Sixteenth-century popes lived in a dis¬ 
comfort that a modern bank manager would consider unbearable; 
but they had Raphael’s frescoes, they had the Sistinc chapel, 
they had their galleries of ancient sculpture. Must we pity them 
for the absence from the Vatican of bathrooms, central heating 
and smoking-room chairs? I am inclined to think that our pres¬ 
ent passion for comfort is a little exaggerated. Though I per¬ 
sonally enjoy comfort, I have lived very happily in houses devoid 
of almost everything that Anglo-Saxons deem indispensable. 
Orientals and even South Europeans, who know not comfort and 
live very much as our ancestors lived centuries ago, seem to get 
on very well without our elaborate and costly apparatus of padded 
luxury. I am old-fashioned enough to believe in higher and 
lower things, and can see no point in material progress except 
in so far as it subserves thought. I like labour-saving devices, 
because they economize time and energy which may be devoted 
to mental labour. (But then I enjoy mental labour; there arc 
plenty of people who detest it, and who feel as much enthusiasm 
tor thought-saving devices as for automatic dishwashers and 
sewing-machines.) I like rapid and easy transport, because by 
enlarging the world in which men can live it enlarges their minds. 
Comfort for me has a similar justification; it facilitates mentai 
me. discomfort handicaps thought; it is difficult when the body 

,S a- rT d aC 5 ,ng to usc thc ,nind ‘ Comfort is a means to an 
end. Hie modern world seems to regard it as an end in itself. 

?" a °J olli e S ood - day, perhaps, thc earth will have been 
™ | V." C vast J fCat J hcr ' bcd - Wi,h ,nan ‘ s body dozing on 
H " S m, " D d undc 0 rnc: > th - Desdemona, smothered. 

Aldous Huxley, Proper Studies , pp. 296-99 

Very often the actual subject of a paper is two people things 
events situations, or .dcas presented in relation to each other’ 
Sometimes such a paper would be developed by giving a com- 

Svtmed? ^ ° n i 3nd thCn PaSS ' ng l ° the ° tbcr ' ^ut ordi- 

the middle a fd f d i m f ak K 3 Pa P er ° r 3 P^^P ' 1 «»at ^caks in 
the middle and fails to bring the actuallv related facts together 

for ev mpa 7 ng 3nd contrastin g f| ic regulations of two colleges' 
« aJ™ a r V " tCr rnight mention the cut system, eligibility 
Uics, and grading system of one, and then the same features 

cu^ yst°emof boS T** VT ,d bC better t0 = «*£ 
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In Chapter 0 of The Horse and Buggy Doctor , Dr. Ilcrtzler 
compares and contrasts the work of a surgeon under the primi¬ 
tive conditions of kitchen surgery” with his work in the 
operating room of a modern hospital. Instead of giving an 
account of first one and then the other, perhaps following these 
with his opinion, lie keeps both working conditions constantly 
before the reader, giving first some details of one and then of 
the other, with his opinion clearly stated or implied all along, 
as in this sample paragraph: 

I have interpolated the preceding in order to show that kitchen 
surgery had many advantages. Even the modest, intelligent, 
well meaning assistant can make himself a nuisance. Only one 
person can work at a time and while an assistant is doing some¬ 
thing the operator is idle—that is his hands are, but his mind is 
thinking horrible thoughts. On the other hand if one operates 
alone in a kitchen his instruments are just where he placed them. 
One kept the instruments in the dishpan, took them out when 
needed, and put them back in again when he had finished with 
their use. I hey were always to be found in an area of a foot and 
a half, the diameter of the dishpan. There was no nurse to grab 
them, rub off real or imaginary blood and then place them some¬ 
where else.— Ariiiur E. IIertzmr, The llorsc and lhteey 
Doctor, pp. 221-22 

One of the best ways to help readers see or understand some¬ 
thing that lies outside their experience is to compare and con¬ 
trast it with something familiar to them. A book on the ancient 
Greek drama begins by pointing out how it differed from the 
plays and the theater that we know: 

The ancient Athenian drama was in many respects unlike any 
kind of dramatic performance that we are accustomed to in 
modern times. I he difference extended not only to the charac¬ 
ter of the plays themselves, and the manner in which they were 
presented upon the stage, but also to the circumstances under 
which the production took place. In order to form an accurate 
conception of the external features of the old Greek drama it will 
be necessary to dismiss from the mind many of the associations 
with which the modern stage is connected. In the first place, the 
luxury of having theatrical entertainments at every season of the 
year was a thing never heard of among the ancient Athenians. 
The dramatic performances at Athens, instead of being spread 
over the whole year, were restricted to the two great festivals 
of Dionysus, the Lcnca and the City Dionvsia. It is true that at 
these festivals the number of plays exhibited was large enough 
to satisfy the most enthusiastic playgoer. Several days in suc- 
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cession were devoted entirely to tlic drama, and on each day 
tragedies and comedies followed one another without interrup¬ 
tion from morning till evening. But with the exception of the 
two festivals of Oionysus there was no other occasion on which 
plays were acted in the Athenian theatre. There were dramatic 
exhibitions in the various townships of Attica during the Rural 
Dionysia; but in Athens herself the drama was restricted to tlie- 
two periods already mentioned. In fact, the ancient drama had 
much in common with modern musical festivals, in which at 
certain fixed seasons several davs in succession are devoted en¬ 
tirely to music.—A. K. IIaich, The Attic Theatre, pp. 1-2 

3f. Cause and effect. Paragraphs arc often developed bv pre¬ 
senting in some detail the causes of the fact, event, or situation 
given in the topic sentence, or by giving its effects. This type 
of paragraph is especially common in discussions of social, eco¬ 
nomic. and political situations. The statements mav be related 
by various specific connectives ( because , the cause of this was, 
the effect was, as a result, consequently) , or the relation mav 
be apparent from the position of the statements. 

In the first of the following paragraphs Mr. Laski gives the 
cause of what he believes is a weakness in American politics; 
m tire second lie lists a number of resulting effects: 


Perhaps the most grave weakness in American political life 
today is the absence of a conservative philosophy. The Renuhli- 
ean Party represents the impulses of interests on the defense 
rather than principles which arc seeking the expression of action. 

he Democrats follow a leader whose inspiration is largely at 
variance with the traditions for which they stand, and who wins 
t ier support less because of the ends he seeks than because of 
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The winter after the battle of Loos a sentry on guard at one 
part of our line could always see the frustrate skeletons of many 
English dead. They lay outside our wire, picked clean by the 
rats, so that the khaki fell in on them loosely—little heaps of 
bone and cloth half hidden now by nettles and grass. If the 
sentry had been a year in the army he knew well enough that 
they had gone foredoomed into a battle lost before a shot was 
fired. After the Boer War, you remember, England, under the 
first shock of its blunders, had tried to find out why the Staff 
work was so bad. What it found, in the words of a famous 
Report, was that the fashion in sentiment in our Regular Army 
was to think hard work "bad form"; a subaltern was felt to be 
a bit of a scrub if lie worried too much about discovering how 
to support an attack when lie might be more spiritedly employed 
playing polo; "The nobleness of life," as Antony said, when he 
kissed Cleopatra, was to go racing or hunting, not to sit learning 
how to forecast the course of great battles and how to provide for 
answering their calls. And so swathes of little brown bundles, 
with bones showing through, lay in the nettles and grass.— 
C. E. Montacue, Disenchantment , p. 196 

3g. Reasons. Paragraphs arc often developed by a series of 
reasons for a conclusion or decision or statement of opinion 
made in the topic sentence, which is likely in this type of para¬ 
graph to stand first. If the relationship of the reasons to this 
statement is clear, no connectives arc needed, though in more 
complicated material or more formal treatment locutions like 
"The reasons for this arc . . . This is true because . . .” may 
be needed. 

The following paragraph gives a whole series of reasons for 
the statement which the writer makes in the first sentence: 

And then, if you have failed not too awkwardly, you arc usually 
more delightful as a companion than a better worker. Those who 
reach real success arc likely to be constant workers. Even in their 
hours of recreation they frequently arc preoccupied with some 
element of the thing they arc engaged in doing. The successful 
man has less free time, and observes more punctiliously his self- 
set hours for withdrawing from companionship, than the failure. 
He can seldom be counted on for impromptu gaieties, since he is 
not unconsciously intent on finding any escape at all from the 
unsatisfactory conditions of his life. And, since lie has none of 
the deep interior guilt which haunts the one who knows he is 
failing, lie is under no compulsion to be winning. He reserves 
his humor and charm, his emotion and indulgence, for those 
whose lives arc closely bound up with his by his own choice, po, 
except among his real intimates, he may have the name of being 
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gruff and unapproachable, or too coolly civil. As long as you can¬ 
not bear the notion that there is a creature under heaven who 
can regard you with an indifferent, an amused or hostile eye, you 
will probably see to it that you continue to fail with the utmost 
charm.—D orothea Brande, Wake Up and Live! pp. 54-55 

Here Mr. Fadiman sketches his reasons for believing that 
“the trash of my generation was superior to the trash of today.” 

I say trash. Actually such books are “trash” only by standards 
which should not be applied to children’s reading. They have 
the incalculable value that listening to perfectly inane adult 
conversation holds for children: they increase the child’s gen¬ 
eral awareness. They provide admittedly rough paradigms of 
character, motivation, life experiences. That is why it seems 
to me that the trash of my generation was superior to the 
trash of today. I submit that The Rover Boys in the Everglades 
and Frank on a Gunboat arc preferable to Superman and 
his kind on two counts: they were cleanly and clearly written 
i ^"characters were credible and not entirely unrelated to 
the child s experience. When I was nine I could learn some- 
thing interesting about life from even such highly colored affairs 
as the Frank Mcmwcll series, but 1 know that my son can learn 
nothing whatsoever of genuine interest (that is.' which he can 
cheek against the expanding universe within himself) from the 
comics. I believe firmly that the current juvenile literature of 
tnc impossible is meretricious compared with the honest hack- 
!™V ny ° wn generation enjoyed. I also think that the kids arc 
about ready to kick over this thriller fare in favor of something 

Preface^ "'xW I,atural ~“ CuFTON Fadiman, Reading I've Liked, 
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Exercises 


The following exercises arc given to emphasize the kinds of 
paragraphs and to give practice in composing different types. 

1. Study carefully each of the following paragraphs. Classify 
it as Chronological. Impressionistic, or Logical (predominantly). 
If you decide it is Impressionistic, determine whether it is pre¬ 
dominantly description or a subjectively selected series of facts. 
If you decide it is Logical, classify it as one of the seven types 
of Logical Paragraphs. W rite a short analysis of the paragraph, 
picking out any details, phrases, stylistic devices, or the like 
which help to gain the effect. 


1. On the morning of July 4. 1927, the routine of Sing Sing 
Prison was disturbed by a tragic accident. The inmates were 
taking their exercise in the prison yard overlooking the Hudson 
River, when a canoe hearing three young men with supplies and 
equipment for a picnic came unsteadily down the river, the 
surface of which was roughened by a fresh wind. When near the 
prison pier the canoe capsized. Convicts who saw the incident 
moved, as if by impulse, toward the three figures who were 
struggling in the water. Apparently unable to swim the youths 
were clinging to the sides of the overturned craft and calling for 
help. Six of the prisoners volunteered, even begged with tears in 
their eyes, for permission to swim out to the rescue; but the keep¬ 
ers, who carried rifles in their hands, would not allow it. Accord¬ 
ing to the warden himself, the guards had to threaten to shoot the 
prisoners in order to keep them back. One by one the victims, 
their strength ebbing and their cries dying away, sank into the 
river and disappeared. It was reported that the incident pro¬ 
duced a profound depression throughout the prison, dampening 
the holiday spirit which might otherwise have prevailed.— Floyd 
II. Allport, Institutional Behavior, p. 49 


2. If we hadn’t looked it up. we wouldn’t have believed that 
practically two years elapsed between the torpedoing of the 
Lusitania and President Wilson’s announcement of a state of 
war, or even that there were three full months between the 
bombardment of Port Sumter and the Battle of Bull Run. 
Periods of undeclared war tend to shrink or even vanish in retro¬ 
spect; the date when conflict first became inevitable and the date 
when it finally became actual soon follow one another without 
an appreciable interval in the mind. Perhaps some miracle, 
nowhere visible at the moment, can keep this nation at peace 
but if things work out the way we think they will, the brief 
armed truce that marked the spring and summer of 1941 will 
shortly be forgotten. It won’t be long before people will be 
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recalling that the President made a speech proclaiming a national 
emergency and later on that very week the guns began to roar. 
—New Yorker , June 7, 19-41 

3. His lips were thick, and so was his long, straight nose, llis 
hands, clasped before him on the tabic, were enormous and 
muscular; and their fingers, pallid by comparison with the brown 
of his face and hands, looked parboiled, as though left overlong 
in water. Beneath his large eyes the flesh was puffy; and his 
shoulders, sloping down from a bull-like neck, filled his buckskin 
hunting shirt so solidly that the leather might have been shrunk 
to fit them. The breadth of his chest and upper arms gave him 
the look of holding a deep breath. 

He wore a tight little infantryman’s hat which had a sort of 
semicircular black plate or visor cocked straight up in front, as if 
to protect the wearer's forehead from bullets or blows: and a 
curved ornament which I thought was leather rose from the back 
and swept over the cap’s top like a squirrel's tail. The eyes that 
stared at me from beneath that upstanding black visor were the 
color of the round gray pebbles that lie along our Maine beaches, 
scoured by the surf.— Kenneth Roberts, Northwest Passage. 
p. 84 

4. A college practice field, except for occasional bursts of 
noise from the normal young men engaged in working out. has 
very much the atmosphere of a classroom. The squad, for a good 
part of the time, will be broken up into smaller groups. One 
will be linemen, another backs, another passers and receivers. 
They will go over and over certain plays, with the assistant in 
charge of the particular group breaking in ever)* now and then 
and, in a classroom voice, explaining mistakes, asking questions 
and once in a while demonstrating.— Robert F. Kelley, The 
New York Times, Oct. 14, 1941 

5. When I was a little boy our city seemed to me an old 
city, that had been there always. My memory goes back to 190 s 
perhaps, 1906 certainly. Even then I can remember a ceme¬ 
tery that was almost full, and streets whose stone pavement was 
worn out. Cable car and trolley tracks which had been paralleled 
by more modern equipment lay rusting in the ground. The two 
steel bridges across the river had been built to replace older 
wooden bridges. Near my father’s office were old buildings, their 
steps worn concave by climbing feet, their brick and stone walls 
dingy and ruinous. Brick, stone, and steel had decayed and worn 
out, even in 1905. Obviously, even then, the city must have 
been very old. I never thought that less than a century or two 
had gone into the maturing of it. Even when I was taught in 
school the real date of the first settlement, I did not fully believe 
it. My mind memorized the date, but the city was nevertheless 
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an old city where generations of people had been bom, grown 
old, died, and filled an old graveyard.—H arrison Platt, No 
Encore 

6 . This simplicity is best illustrated from pidgin, which is 
English meat with Chinese bones, as we say in China. There is 
no reason why a sentence like 'I Ic come, you no come; you come, 
he no come" should not be considered as clear as the more 
roundabout "You needn't come, if he comes, and he needn’t 
come if you come.” In fact, this simplicity makes for clarity of 
expression. Moon, in Dean's English, quotes an English Somer¬ 
set farmer as testifying before the judge: “I Ic’d a stick, and he’d 
a stick, and he licked he, and he licked he; if he licked he as 
hard as lie licked lie, he’d a killed he, and not he he,” and this 
seems to me a much more sensible way of talking than one with 
the Germanic case-distinctions. For according to the Chinese, 
the difference between “I lick he” and “he lick I” is perfectly 
clear without the subjective-accusative complex, and the adding 
of the third person singular ending ”s” is as superfluous as it is 
already proved to be in the past tense (I had, he had; I went, he 
went). Actually lots of people arc saying "us girls” and "them 
things” without ever being misunderstood or losing anything 
except a meaningless "class" which has nothing to do with 
beauty of expression. I have great hope that English and 
American professors will one day bravely and respectably pro¬ 
nounce a "he don’t” in the classrooms, and that the English 
language may one day become as sensible and clear as the 
Chinese, through the influence of pidgin.— Lin Yutanc, My 
Country and My People, pp. 81-82 

7. If the Moon was formed from a big bulge on the surface 
of the Earth, some interesting conclusions can be drawn con¬ 
cerning the materials of which it consists. As we have mentioned, 
our Earth consists of a number of shells, with the heavier ma¬ 
terials in the central regions and the lighter ones on the surface. 
Modern geophysics recognizes the existence of three major shells. 
The outer crust of the Earth consists of a layer of granite (with 
an average density 2.7 times that of water) extending to a depth 
of from 50 to 100 kilometres. This granite layer rests on a layer 
of heavier volcanic material, known as basalt, which is probably 
several thousand kilometres deep and reaches almost half-way to 
the centre of the Earth. Still farther down we find a molten 
core consisting mostly of iron and other heavy metals. I lie 
presence of this metallic core, with a density of about 10 (prob¬ 
ably even higher), is responsible for the fact that the mean den¬ 
sity of the Earth, as estimated from its known total mass and 
volume, is about 5.5, that is, more than twice the density of the 
rocks found on its surface. This separation of materials is due 
to gravity, of course, and must have taken place when the Earth 
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was still entirely liquid, permitting easy circulation between the 
centre and the surface. Thus, when the big tidal bulge separated 
from the Earth, it probably took with it large quantities of 
molten granites and basalts, but only a very small amount, if 
any, of the heavy metals from the central regions. Consequently, 
we must expect that the mean density of the Moon would be 
considerably lower than that of the Earth and only slightly higher 
than the densities of granites and basalts. This expectation is 
splendidly confirmed by observations that give the value of 3.3 
for the mean density of the Moon. Thus, in contrast to the 
Earth, our Moon must be of stony structure throughout its en¬ 
tire body. — Georce Gamow, Biography of the Earth, pp. 4 3-44 
8. When you arc engaging in silent reading, you do not look 
at each letter separately, and very often not even at each word. 
Many ideas are expressed not by any single word but by a series 
of words which together make what is called a phrase. Thus, the 
idea expressed in the phrase "in a day or two" is not contained 
in any one of the words, but in the entire phrase. If you read 
each word separately you do not get as well or as rapidly the 
meaning that the author intended you to get. Look at the sen¬ 
tence: "We shall reach Yellowstone Park in another two days 
if we drive 200 miles each day." There arc really five ideas in 
this sentence, although there arc sixteen words: "We shall 
reach” is one idea; "Yellowstone Park" is another; "in another 
two days" is the third; "if we drive" is the fourth idea; and "200 
miles each day" is the last. When you read this sentence you 
should read not sixteen words, but five ideas—or five phrases. 
—C. Gilbert Wrenn and Luella Cole, IIow to Read Rapidly 
and Well, p. 3 


9. I suppose, like any nasty old frustrated writer, I have had 
to secure my revenge somehow. Perhaps that accounts for the 
persistent monotonous reiteration of my belief that most youn" 
American novelists (the ones who do get published) simply do 
not know their trade. I don’t care what the richness or depth of 
then-experience may be; they do not know the rules of rhetoric. 
I he English language is a magnificently flexible instrument, but 
it asks of every writer that he use it with a certain regard for its 
possibilities and its limitations. The savage, spontaneous young 
people who rush their novels into print ever)' year arc superior to 
these possibilities and these limitations. It is true that they get 
by for a while on a certain childish freshness, a certain apparent 

ha^i 4 r i ,Cn ^, arc i for g°«cn. But in the meantime they 
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religion has a private religion, consisting of a set of ideas, or a 
hobby or perhaps, like Dubedat in The Doctor's Dilemma, a 
group of heroes. I have that feeling about the English language. 
I don't mean its great masters, but the tongue itself. I am myself 
a most indifferent wieldcr of English, but a sinner is not debarred 
from worship. And I think that, in our own strange, wild, head¬ 
long period, reverence for the language is growing rarer and 
rarer. When it is not present in professional writers, in those 
who owe their very being to it, I get depressed, and so, I think, 
do all those who really love the tongue they speak.— Clifton 
Fadiman, Reading I’ve Liked, pp. xxxvi-xxxvii 

10. We arc less bored than our ancestors were, but we arc 
more afraid of boredom. We have come to know, or rather to 
believe, that boredom is not part of the natural lot of man, but 
can be avoided by a sufficiently vigorous pursuit of excitement. 
Girls nowadays earn their own living, very largely because this 
enables them to seek excitement in the evening and to escape 
“the happy family time” that their grandmothers had to endure. 
Everybody who can lives in a town; those who can not, have a 
car. or at the least a motor bicycle, to take them to the movies. 
And of course they have the radio in their houses. Young men 
and young women meet each other with much less difficulty 
than was formerly the ease, and every housemaid expects at least 
once a week as much excitement as would have lasted a Jane 
Austen heroine throughout a whole novel. As we rise in the 
social scale the pursuit of excitement becomes more and more 
intense. Those who can afford it arc perpetually moving from 
place to place, earn ing with them as they go gayety, dancing and 
drinking, but for some reason always expecting to enjoy these 
more in a new place. Those who have to earn a living get their 
share of boredom, of necessity, in working hours, but those who 
have enough money to be freed from the need of work have as 
their ideal a life completely freed from boredom. It is a noble 
ideal, and far be it from me to decry it, but I am afraid that like 
other ideals it is more difficult of achievement than the idealists 
suppose. After all, the mornings are boring in proportion as the 
previous evenings were amusing. There will be middle age. 
possibly even old age. At twenty men think that life Will be 
over at thirty. I. at the age of fifty-eight, can no longer take that 
view. Perhaps it is as unwise to spend one's vital capital as one s 
financial capital. Perhaps some element of boredom is a neces¬ 
sary ingredient in life. A wish to escape from boredom is natural; 
indeed all races of mankind have displayed it as opportunity oc¬ 
curred. When savages have first tasted liquor at the hands of the 
white men, they have found at last an escape from age-old tedium 
and except when the Government has interfered they have drunk 
themselves into a riotous death. Wars, pogroms, and pcrsccu- 
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tions have all been part of the flight from boredom; even quar¬ 
rels with neighbors have been found better than nothing. Bore¬ 
dom is therefore a vital problem for the moralist, since at least 
half the sins of mankind arc caused by the fear of it.— Bertrand 
Russell, The Conquest of Happiness, pp. 59-60 

11. For a day or two the place looked so like an overflowed 
Arkansas town, because of its currcntless waters laving the very 
doorsteps of all the houses, and the cluster of boats made fast 
under the windows, or skimming in and out of the alleys and by¬ 
ways, that I could not get rid of the impression that there was 
nothing the matter here but a spring freshet, and that the river 
would fall in a few weeks and leave a dirty high-water mark on 
the houses, and the streets full of mud and rubbish.— Mark 
Twain, Innocents Abroad, p. 28* 

12. The collapse of France shows that it is not censorship but 
bad information that causes the greatest confusion. For twenty 
years, military experts had assured the world that the French had 
the finest army in Europe. The German air force and mechanized 
troops were fine, too, but the French had trained longer and thev 
had built their Maginot Line. The German attack took the world 
by surprise not because the French censorship had prevented cor¬ 
respondents in France from writing the truth as they saw it. The 
German attack took the world by surprise because almost nobodv 
in I*ranee or abroad knew how inadequate the French armv was 
as compared with the German. The decadence of the French 
people, the "Fifth Column,” the "strategy of terror.” the f ascist 
sympathies of some of the ”200 families” played a part, but the 
central truth was that the French armed forces suffered a crush- 
mg defeat which took the Germans themselves by surprise, 
laterally nobody knew the facts about the inadequate French 
preparations. Quincy Howe, The News and How to Under¬ 
stand It, pp. 207-20S 

1 wh « n I was a kid band-concerts were held in Union Park. 
I hat was when Mo Jacobson had a reputation as a sweet sinecr 
that was when music publishers hired her to plug their numbers 
at the concerts. She wore a big white floppy hat. stood on the 
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the general direction of your taste. For a suggestion see the 
selection by Charles G. Shaw on page 92. 

3. Write a descriptive paragraph on one of the following 
topics or a similar one as assigned: the building (exterior) in 
which the class meets; the opening kickoff of a football game; 
a specific campus restaurant at a specified time of day; a 
campus statue; a specified campus figure (anyone from the 
president to the old-clothes man); a picture or other feature 
of the classroom; the campus as a whole. After the class has 
been divided into groups of four or five, students in each 
group can work on the same topic. This exercise has a double 
point: to give practice in writing descriptive paragraphs and to 
bring out the difference between details observed and selected 
by different people with the same opportunity for observation. 

4. In not more than one page give a clear synopsis of a movie 
which you have seen or a book which you have read. Work 
it out in a direct time sequence. (Both books and movies fre¬ 
quently begin part way through the story and later cut back 

to give earlier events.) # 

5 Write five or six topic sentences. Decide on the best 
method of development. Write two paragraphs developing 
two of vour topic sentences. 
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1. Definition 

2. Sentence elements 

a. Main dements b. Secondary elements c. Third elements 
d. Appositives e. Connectives 

3. Order of sentence dements 

a. The typical English sentence b. Inverted order c. Position 
of modifiers 

4. Coordination and subordination 

a. Conjunctions b. Relation between clauses c. Subordination 
and sentence movement d. Sentences classed by their clauses 

5. Parallelism in sentence form 

a. Successful parallelism b. Faulty: Shifted constructions 

6. Incomplete sentences 

a. Verbless b. Subjectless c. Fragmentary 

7. Run-on sentences 

a. Successful: Contact clauses b. Unsuccessful: Comma fault 

8. Writing and revising sentences 


A COMPLETE TREATMENT of SCntCIlCCS Would include tl\C 
largest part of grammar, at least the whole of syntax , which 
treats of the relations between words as they arc used in speak¬ 
ing and writing. This chapter takes up a selection of topics on 
sentences, the ones that seem most important for review and 
emphasis at the college level and the ones most immediately 
concerned with the activity of writing. These topics serve also as 
a foundation for considering in Chapter 6 various qualities of 
sentences that give greater effectiveness and interest to writing. 

1. Definition 

No one has yet manufactured a completely satisfactory defi¬ 
nition of sentence. If we define it as an independent expres¬ 
sion having a subject and a verb, we arc faced with a number 
of obviously good sentences lacking one or the other of these 
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‘Declarative 

sentences 

‘Questions 

•Exclamations 

‘Commands 
and requests 


elements—though most will have both. If we define it as a 
group of words expressing a complete thought, we sooner or 
later have to admit that there is no standard for knowing when 
a thought is complete. Some years ago a German wrote a book. 
Was ist ein Satz? (What Is a Sentence?), in which he showed 
the inadequacy of more than a hundred existing definitions— 
and then made up his own, equally inadequate. 

But we are in a quite human, if slightly humbling, situation 
in which we have to discuss sentences. We know that there 
arc certain small units of communication that stand by them- 
selves, that at least grammatically are independent of each 
other. For their full meaning we may need sentences that come 
before or after, but their elements do not depend on other sen¬ 
tences for their grammatical standing. Spoken sentences arc 
characterized by certain stresses and usually by a pause at their 
end, and written sentences arc marked by periods, question 
marks, and exclamation marks. The words in a sentence also 
stand in some definable relation to each other, though some¬ 
times it is slight. This relationship between words is the gram¬ 
matical basis of the sentence. 

'Hie variety of expressions that we call sentences is enormous. 
Children’s first sentences arc often of only one word: Up 
means “Take me up"; Me may mean “Give me some of that 
too." Grown-ups have a number of one-word sentences: excla¬ 
mations (Oh! Welcome!); others like Co. Why?; Yes and 
other answers to questions ("How many were there?” Three). 
There arc numerous two-word patterns: He laughed. Come 
here. You did! But most sentences arc longer, several words 
in some fairly systematic organization, and so varied that even 
a long chapter such as this cannot describe them all. Each has 
a form that can be described in grammatical terms. 'I o convey 
our meaning they have to be in some common pattern. Since 
listeners and readers have definite expectations, we should use 
the common, typical forms, and we should avoid some forms 
because they arc frowned upon by users of Good English. We 
learn the usual forms of sentences from listening to and imitat¬ 
ing other speakers and writers and from study in school, and we 
use them pretty successfully in communicating with others. 

It is fair enough to say that a written sentence is what a person 
with some experience in the language intentionally puts between 
end stops. Professor Ballard says. "It is as much of my full 
purpose as I care to reveal at the very moment-as much ot 
mv meaning as I wish to deliver in one handful. Miss Rickcrt 
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uses more learned words for the same idea: A sentence is 
a deliberately separated phase of the thought continuum; 
to the car set off by a longer pause than obtains at any point 
within it; to the eve by an end punctuation mark.” 1 

These attempted definitions suggest that sentences arc to a 
considerable extent a matter of judgment, certainly of choice 
among a great variety of possibilities. In fact they arc so indi¬ 
vidual that sometimes a writer docs not sec why someone else 
objects to a particular one he has written. But the more we 
know about the typical sentence forms, the easier it is to 
describe and examine our specific sentences and come to an 
agreement about them. 

Miss Rickcrt’s definition can help us judge whether sentences 
are successful or not, and can help us find reasons for our 
opinions. Unsuccessful sentences do not represent the writer’s 
apparent purpose, his view of his subject matter, or they fail to 
advance the reader’s understanding of the subject, or they may 
even confuse him. 'Hie students who handed in the following 
sentences were not paving attention to their writing: 

1. He has a very strong will, once his mind is made up no one 
on earth can change it, he is rather stubborn at times, but for the 
most part lie tries to sec the other fellow’s point of view. 


(The main trouble with this is not that three grammatically 
complete statements are run together with nothing stronger 
than commas between them, but that the conflicting state¬ 
ments have not been built together so that a reader can under¬ 
stand the relationship between the stubbornness of the person 
described and the sympathy with which the last clause credits 
him.) 

2. Lady Bcaconsficld affectionately called him "Dizzy” and 
she did everything in her power to make him the success lie was. 


(Combining a nickname and a wife’s help in building a states¬ 
man’s career can only make a reader smile. He cannot make 
the leap between the ideas as they arc presented, and the writer 
shouldn’t ask him to.) 


3. My first course in math was taken at Riverside High Schoo 
m Milwaukee. This was first-year or elementary algebra. 


1 Janet R. Aiken, A New Plan of English Grammar (New York. 19>3) 
\ a s£. t 17: jhilkud Chapter 11; Bloomfield. Chapter 11; Ott< 

22^Rickert^Cha 'tc^-!*' °* G,an,n " r ( Ncw York > 192 U. Chapters 8 am 


•F.xcrcisc 1, 
PI*. I-12-43 
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(The reader feels that he is not getting his money’s worth from 
the individual sentences: My first course in math, elementary 
algebra, was taken . . .) 


4. There were also several groups which were campaigning for 
Landon in this election. These groups in the election of 1932 
were for the most part unheard of. 


(Of course there were several groups campaigning for Landon; 
the first sentence has not advanced the writer’s idea at all. Per¬ 
haps he meant: Several groups that campaigned for Landon 
were almost unheard of in 1932.) 


>. I am writing with regard to a notice posted on the bulletin 
board at Middlcbury College, from which I will receive a bache¬ 
lor of arts degree in June. 

(In a letter applying for a job the phrase concerning gradua¬ 
tion is too important to trail as a subordinate statement to 
something about a bulletin board.) 

Unsuccessful sentences are of course not confined to stu¬ 
dent papers; many find their way into print. The writer of 
the following paragraph docs not seem to have been paying 
the attention to his sentences that we have a right to expect 
in a professional author. The short units of expression, their 
jerkincss and lack of connection make the paragraph difficult 
reading. 

Another illustration: flying. When automobiles were strug¬ 
gling into use, Northcliffc had little newspaper influence. lie did 
his best to make England realize that the invention and perfec¬ 
tion of the gasolene motor would change all problems of trans- 

E rt and road-making; that the automobile was not a toy. Eng- 
K | was obstinate. England lagged behind France and America, 
only later made up for lost time. When flying begins, he is at 
the top of his power. He forces everyone to follow what is being 
done. He speeds up the improvement of machines by giv ing 
prizes for notable flights. Flying makes rapid headway. England 
has been forced to take interest in it. England is in the van of 
progress. 

Now read the two following passages, taken almost at ran¬ 
dom from a magazine and from a biography, and see how each 
sentence advances the subject, how the separate points arc tied 
together, how the reader is guided from one sentence to the 
next: 

There arc more beautiful women and better actresses in Holly¬ 
wood than Marlene Dietrich. But no other embodies so per- 
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fcctlv that elusive combination of qualities—variously defined as 
glamour, personality or, even, color—which added to less subtle 
requisites makes a beautiful actress a Star. Marlene Dietrich is 
not so good a tragedienne as Greta Garbo. She is inferior as a 
fashion plate to Constance Bennett, and less potent at the box 
office than Shirley Temple. What they arc not she is—the ulti¬ 
mate refinement of a rare and delicate artifact, the distilled es¬ 
sence of a Movie Actress.— Time, Nov. 30, 1936 

A man who accepts a religion without being religious lets him¬ 
self in for more hardships than one would suppose. My father 
persisted most manfully in going to church; and he usually 
entered its portals at peace with the world and settled himself 
down contentedly in his end scat: but somehow before very long 
his expression would darken, as his hopes of hearing a sensible 
service little by little were dashed; and he came out in an inflamed 
state of mind that could not have been good for him. 

The Episcopal service in general he didn't criticize; it was 
stately and quiet; but the sermon, being different ever)* Sunday, 
was a very bad gamble. And once in awhile there would be an 
impromptu prayer that he would take great offense at. Sometimes 
he disliked its subject or sentiments—if he chanced to be listen¬ 
ing. Sometimes he decided it was too long, or its tone too lugu¬ 
brious. 1 remember seeing him so restive during a prayer of that 
kind, that—although the entire congregation was kneeling in 
reverence—he suddenly gave a loud snort, sat up straight in his 
pew, and glared at the minister's back as though planning to 
kick it.— Clarence Day, God and My Father, pp. 17-18 

2. Sentence elements 

The relation between the words in a sentence may be shown 
by several grammatical means, means that have evolved for 
various reasons in the long history of English and that we auto¬ 
matically understand. In "Jimmie’s shoes” and "They saw him” 
the relation is shown by form, by the case ending '$ and the 
case form him. English does not use this means very much, 
since its nouns and verbs have so few forms, compared, say, with 
German. In "The game went badly” we know that badly modi¬ 
fies the verb went because of its adverbial form in -ly; in "She 
felt bad” bad, an adjective, modifies she. Words are also held 
together by word order, by being in the usual position we have 
come to expect and to understand. In "The eagle was attack¬ 
ing the fishhawk” our experience has taught us that eagle is the 
subject of was attacking because it precedes the verb, and that 
nshhawk is the object because it follows the verb. Our adjectives 
usually come before the nouns to which they refer, and though 
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we can say “a hot summer”' we know that in “That summer hot 
weather came in July” hot relates to weather. 

A word may be related to the rest of the sentence by being in 
a subordinate construction, in a phrase or in a clause. In each of 
these the word group is an element of the sentence. In “The 
beginning of the term” term is related to beginning by the 
preposition of. In “The first day after the term began” the 
clause after the term began modifies day as if it was a single 
word, obv iously related through the conjunction after , and term 
takes its place in the sentence through its place in the clause. 

We use our language thoughtlessly and without conscious 
attention to such grammatical matters, but we cannot describe 
or discuss our writing in any detail without analyzing our sen¬ 
tences, by seeing and naming the relationships that exist be¬ 
tween our words. In brief sentences the relations arc usually 
clear, but in longer ones they arc often obscured though the 
frame of the sentence and the relations themselves remain the 
same. 

For convenience in labeling the parts of sentences we can 
indicate the elements by letters and indicate three main levels 
of relation and two others, apposition and connection. 

2a. Main elements. The typical English sentence is composed 
of a subject (s), the starting point of the statement, and a 
verb (v) or linking verb (lv) or “copula” (be, become, feel, 
seem). Hie meaning of the verb may be completed by an 
object (o) or an indirect object ( 10 ), and the meaning of 
a linking verb is completed by a complement (c). 

The subject, verb, and object form the frame of the typical 
sentence, to which other elements stand in some definite rela¬ 
tionship that can be described in grammatical terms. 

The following examples show the main elements in ordinary 
patterns: 

s v o 

Mrs. Pennoyer | bought | a dozen eggs. 

s lv c 

Harold | felt | tired. 

s lv c 

The highest ranking student | becomes | valedictorian. 

s 

That the others might have some trick plays | 
v 10 

had never occurred | to them, 
s v o 

He | said | that they ought to know better. 
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(Note that in the last two sentences the subject of one, that 
the others might have trick plays, and the object of the other, 
that they ought to know better, are clauses with subjects and 
verbs of their own, but that they have the construction of a 
single word as an element of the sentences of which they arc 
a part.) 

2b. Secondary elements. Words, phrases, and clauses that are 
not one of these main elements may be related to the sentence 
by modifying one of the main elements (1 lie highest ranking 
student). These secondary elements may be indicated by italic 
letters: adjective elements modifying the subject (/ns), or 
modifying the object (/no), or the complement (me); ad¬ 
verbial elements modifying the verb (mv). 


•Noil >1 


* 1 *1 1 r ,im'% 

•( I.UlNCS 

•.\«li<-cii\<-s, 

II sc 
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Itl S S V O 

Coming into the open. | lie | could sec | the tracks | 

//iv 

more plainly. 

mv s v 

When he came into the open. | he | could see 
o i/iv 

the tracks | more plainly. 

ms s ms 

The high school | orchestra, | which was directed by Mr. 
v mo o mv 

Applcy, | played | two numbers | between each act. 

The sentence as a whole is often modified by a word or 
group of words, a sentence modifier ( sm): 


sm s v o 

Certainly, | he | knew | it. (This differs from "He certainly 
knew it,” in which certainly modifies knew.) 

sm s lv 

If we take motive into account, | the crime | does not seem | 
c 

so serious. 


2c. Third dements. Other words may be related to the pat¬ 
tern of the sentence by modifying these secondary elements 
(The local high school orchestra, more plainly). Since their rela¬ 
tionship to the secondary elements is like that of secondarv 
elements to the main, there is no need for a separate symbol 
tor them, but if it is necessary to indicate the relationship, 
another m (for modifier) can be used: 

mms ms s v mmv mv 

. I he local high school orchestra | played | unusually well. 
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There may be further degrees of modification (An almost / 
completely / accurate / description), but since the fundamental 
relationship is the same, it is rarely worth while regarding them 
as a separate rank in describing or diagramming the movement 
of the sentence. 

2d. Appositives. Some words repeat the content and function 
of other words, are in apposition (d) to other words: 


s sa v c 

The word company | may be j cither singular or plural. 

mv mva s v o 

Then, while we studied, | they | played | the radio. 

2e. Connectives. Prepositions that introduce phrases and 
conjunctions that introduce clauses are not elements of the 
whole sentence but of the constructions in which they occur. 
The phrase or clause as a whole is an clement of the sentence. 
If a conjunction relates a sentence to the one before, it is an 
clement of the sentence and can be indicated as a sentence 
connective (sc). 

Phrase: between each act 
Clause: when the party broke up 

ms s sc lv 

Sentence connective: This plan, | however, | seemed | 
c 

useless. 

3. Order of sentence elements 

The effect of a sentence depends in part on the order in 
which its elements stand. The more elaborate the sentence is, 
the more important is the way it is built up. 

3a. The typical English sentence. The typical order of the 
main sentence elements is: subject—verb—object or comple¬ 
ment. 


S V o 

Sixty students | got | permission to leave early. 

s lv c 

Ash Wednesday | is | the first day of Lent. 


its 


No matter how many modifiers may be in the sentence 

basic pattern will ordinarily be s—v—o. 

The typical order of sentence elements is so much a part of 
English grammar that we really identify subjects and ob,ccts 
except when they arc pronouns, by their position before or after 
tiic verb respectively (Jim (s] beat Frank [o]). 1 his sense of posi- 
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tion is responsible also for such informal usage as who instead 
of whom when as an object it precedes the verb or preposition 
controlling it. (Who [in writing usually whom] was he with?) 

3b. Inverted order. One standard departure from this typical 
s-v-o order is inversion, in which the complement, or an 
emphatic modifier of the verb stands first, followed by the verb 
and the subject standing last (c-v-s). Or the object or com¬ 
plement may precede the subject and verb (o-s-v). 

o s v mv 

This book | he | was now reading | for the third time. 

csv c a 
Foolish | he | was, | just plain foolish, 
mv vs ms 

First | came | the faculty | in academic costume. 

Inversion is the usual order in questions that arc not intro¬ 
duced by an interrogative pronoun: 


vs o 

Docs he think he can fool us? 


mv vs o 
Where did you get it? 


An emphatic modifier often is the reason for inversion: 
mv vs o 

Only then did he realize what he had done. 

3c. Position of modifiers. The English habit of placing modi¬ 
fiers close to the words they modify is another important part 
of grammatical word order. Subordinate elements should clearly 
refer to the words they modify. 


Faulty order 

But the principal disapproved 
of the petition and enforced 
the law which he had made 
with the aid of the hall squad. 
The jury convicted the defend¬ 
ant of assault and battery after 
deliberating two hours. 

After eating breakfast, my 
mother sent me off to school. 


Riciit order 

But the principal disapproved 
of the petition and with the 
aid of the hall squad enforced 
the law which he had made. 
After deliberating two hours 
the jury convicted the defend¬ 
ant of assault and batter)*. 

My mother sent me off to 
school after I had had my 
breakfast. 


These matters of order are a matter of grammar, because they 
affect the meaning of a sentence. Order of elements are alsc 
matters of style, giving variety and emphasis. These uses are 
discussed in Chapter 6, §§2 and 4, pages 155 and 165. 


•who. § 2 


•Word 
order, § 3 


•Participles, 

§2 
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4. Coordination and subordination 

Since a majority of sentences contain more than one clause, 
the means bv which relation between clauses is shown is an im- 

J 

portant part of grammar. The relation should be clear to the 
reader and it should represent the writer’s intention, that is, 
the relation that exists in his thought and that another can be 
led to see. In traditional English grammar there arc two levels 
of relation between clauses: they arc of equal importance, that 
is. coordinate . or one is less important than the other, that is, 
subordinate to it. We usually identify the kind of clause by the 
connective which introduces it. 

4a. Conjunctions. (1) Coordinate clauses are joined by: Co¬ 
ordinating conjunctions: and, but, for, nor (and not), or, yet 
Correlative conjunctions: both . . . and, either ... or, 
neither . . . nor, so . . . as, not only . . . but [but also), 
whether ... or • 

Conjunctive adverbs: accordingly, also, besides, consequently, 
lienee, however, indeed, namely, nevertheless, so, and some 
others 

2) Subordinate clauses arc related to the main clause of the 
sentence by a number of connectives: 

Subordinating conjunctions: The most common arc: 


after because since 

although before so that 

as how though 

as if if till 

nx Ion? as in order that unless 


when 

where 

while 

why 


Illative pronouns: who, which, that, what 
4b. Relation between clauses. The most important fact is 
hat connectives represent the relationship between ideas ; the 
:xact meaning of the connective (cause, time, contrast, condi- 
ion and so on) is more important than subordination or 
oordination. Incidentally the type of clause shows by its gram- 
natical level the relative importance of the statements as the 

vriter regards them. . t 

The general principle is that the more important, the prin¬ 
cipal statements should be in independent clauses, and the less 
mportant should be in subordinate clauses or in phrases \\ hen 
i main statement is made subordinate or a .css important one 
■nadc into a main clause, we have "upside-down subordination 
•\ few inexact sentences, with possible revised forms, will 
illustrate how careful subordination can make statements more 


accurate. 
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Inexact 

She had always liked singing 
and dancing and so she decided 
to learn tap-dancing and get a 
job. 

The system of scrubbing 
sports has long been a tradition 
on the campus and I have 
found that scrubbing a sport 
means doing anything and 
everything. 

Illustrations were given in 
ever)' case and it was easily un¬ 
derstood, which made it all the 
more interesting. 

Throughout it all I sat back 
and read and slept, and trusted 
to the discretion of my mother 
the clothes and equipment I 
needed. 

Mr. Oglethorpe, who was 
the original proprietor of Geor¬ 
gia, was a man who believed 
that every man had the right 
to defend his honor. 

The Stanley Steamer looked 
like one of those cars of the 
nineties in every way except its 
wheels, and they were changed 
so as to use pneumatic tires. 

Often a grave will contain 
no burial goods. Others might 
contain a few tools or beads. 
'Hie latter is the more usual. 

He may have attended both 
of the preceding classes, and by 
chapel time he begins to feel 
the desire for a respite from 
mental work. 

He was recovering quite 
nicely when he had a relapse. 


Revised 

Since she had always liked 
singing and dancing, she de¬ 
cided to learn tap-dancing and 
get a job. 

I have found that the sys¬ 
tem of scrubbing sports that 
has long been a tradition on 
the campus means doing any¬ 
thing and everything. 

Illustrations were given in 
ever)- case so that it was easily 
understood and all the more 
interesting. 

Throughout it all I sat back 
and read and slept, trusting to 
the discretion of my mother 
the clothes and equipment I 
needed. 

Mr. Oglethorpe, the original 
proprietor of Georgia, believed 
that every man had the right 
to defend his honor. 

The Stanley Steamer looked 
in every way like one of those 
cars of the nineties except for 
its wheels, which were changed 
so as to use pneumatic tires. 

Although often a grave will 
contain no burial goods, usually 
one will contain a few tools or 
beads. 

If he has attended both of 
the preceding classes, by chapel 
time he begins to feel the de¬ 
sire for a respite from mental 
work. 

When he was recovering 
quite nicely, he had a relapse. 


4c. Subordination and sentence movement. The use of sub¬ 
ordinate clauses is a mark of an accurate and mature style. 
Children are said to subordinate about fifteen per cent of their 
statements, while mature writers subordinate about half of 
theirs. Sentences with subordinate elements are not only more 
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accurate; they give greater variety and more exact emphasis than 
a series of coordinate statements. 

The following brief quotation contains six subordinate 
clauses. Hie loss from translating them into simple declarative 
sentences shows something of the advantages of subordination. 


Statements subordinated 

The contention that democ¬ 
racy is per se identical with me¬ 
diocrity is a wanton assumption 
considering the fact that de¬ 
mocracy, until it is realized 
economically as it has not yet 
been in capitalistic countries, 
has not been tried at all. Until 
it is tried economically it is too 
early to tell what the common 
man may contribute to uncom¬ 
mon achievement in literature 
and art and thought.— Irwin 
Edman, Four Ways of Philos¬ 
ophy , p. 155 

Subordination is the principal 
coming choppy sentences: 

Oricinal paragraph 

We made our second stop at 
a hotel on the top of the 
mountain. This hotel, six 
thousand feet above the sea. 
was equipped with modern 
conveniences. We were grate¬ 
ful for the limeade at twenty 
cents and the rhum at twenty- 
five cents. The lack of ice 

wasn’t noticeable. Any drink 
would seem cool at 102°. The 
flower garden around the hotel 
was a welcome relief after the 
barren road we had traveled. 
The hotel had a banana plan¬ 
tation of about twenty-five 
trees. 


Without subordination 
It is contended that democ¬ 
racy is per se identical with 
mediocrity. This is a wanton 
assumption. Democracy not 
realized economically is not 
democracy. Incapitalisticcoun- 
trics this has not been tried at 
all. (The statements of Mr. 
Edman’s second sentence arc 
so closely interrelated that they 
cannot be broken down into 
separate statements in this 
fashion.] 


means of avoiding or over- 

Student’s revision 

At the crest of the mountain, 
6000 feet above sea level, with 
the temperature at 102°, wc 
welcomed drinks of limeade 
(20c) and rhum (25c), which 
were cooling even though they 
lacked ice. These drinks were 
served on the terrace of a mod¬ 
em hotel that overlooked a 
flower garden and a banana 
plantation of twenty-five trees, 
a scene that offered a pleasant 
relief from the barren road we 
had traveled. 


main and subordinate state- 


Thc final adjustment between 
ments is one of the concerns of revision. 
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4d. Sentences classed according to their clauses. The most 
usual classification of sentences is according to the number and 
the kind of clauses they contain. 

1) Simple: having one independent subject-verb state¬ 
ment, though the subject or the predicate may be compound 
and any element may be modified by words and phrases, but 
not by a clause (which would make another subject and verb 
statement). 

Constant change is the outstanding characteristic of a live 
language used by an intellectually alive people.—C. C. I rips, 
American English Grammar, p. 6 

With compound subject: Many historical differences and 
some sectional differences have become also social differences. 
— Ibid., p. 11 • 

With compound predicate: The first used the study of 
systematic or formal grammar, aimed at a knowledge of rules, 
and demanded much practice in classification, analysis, and 
parsing.—1 'bid., p. 23 

With participial phrase: In referring to Hitler's failure to 
win friends and influence people in the United States 1 have 
judged his propaganda in terms of its immediate results.— 
Quincy Howe, The News and How to Understand It, p. 203 

2) Compound: having two or more main statements but no 
subordinate clauses: 

With coordinating conjunction: Strikers, reformers, pluto¬ 
crats, and sociologists will be no more, and the world will be 
delivered from the Idle Poor and the Busy Rich.— Don Marquis, 
The Almost Perfect State, p. 91 

Without connective: Each set of language practices is best 
in its own special sphere of use; one will necessarily differ from 
the other.—C. C. Fries, op. cit ., p. 9 

3) Complex: having one main statement and one or more 
statements in subordinate clauses: 

[Main clause:] It assumes [noun clause:] that the most im- 

{ •ortant facts concerning any words, forms, or constructions of 
anguage arc the circumstances [adjective clause:] in which they 
are usually used, [adverbial clause:] because these words, forms, 
or constructions will inevitably suggest these circumstances.— 
C. C. Fries, op. cit., p. 24 

[Main clause:] Maturity consists in understanding [noun 
clause:] what is possible to one’s own nature, given the nature 
of things. Irwin Edman, Four Ways of Philosophy , p. 281* : 


•Simple 

sentence* 


•Compound 

•Compound 

predicate 


•Comj>ound 

sentences 

•Coordinating 

conjunction* 


•Contact 

clause* 


•Complex 

sentences 

•Clauses 
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Successful parallelism 


•Compound 
sentences, § 4 


•Parallelism 

and 

balance, 
p. 159 


4) Compound-complex: having two or more main clauses 
and one or more subordinate clauses: 

The families of the wealthy, especially those whose wealth has 
continued for several generations, ordinarily mix but little with 
the families of unskilled laborers; and the families of college 
professors even in a small city have usually very little social life 
in common with the families of policemen and firemen.—C. C. 
Fries, op. cit ., p. 10 

5. Parallelism in sentence form 

5a. Successful parallelism. Since a sentence is a unit, all ways 
of maintaining and showing this unity arc important. Besides 
the order of elements and use of specific connectives, paral¬ 
lelism is one of the most useful ways of holding sentence ele¬ 
ments together. Parallelism means that elements that have the 
same relationship to the statement are expressed by words in 
the same grammatical construction. Two or more locutions of 
the same grammatical rank and in similar phrasing (adjectives, 
nouns, verbs in the same form, clauses or whole sentences of 
the same kind . . .) arc said to be parallel. Such constructions 
arc natural to the writer when they represent accurately his 
view of his material, and they arc convenient to the reader, since 
they suggest by their form this relation that the writer intends. 

Elaborate parallelism is a trait of style, but elementary parallel¬ 
ism is a trait of grammar, because it primarily shows relation¬ 
ships between parts of the sentence. Various elements in the 
following sentences arc held together bv parallelism. 

During three periods of liberal pressure from outside the Court, 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes voted I! liberal forty-one times, 

|| reactionary ten times. 

Irving Brant, The New Republic 'July 28, 1937 

(The parallelism would have been violated if the last phrase 
had been “with the reactionaries ten times.”) 

I shall not begin with 

any general definition of 
I what is and 
! what is not poetry, 

or any discussion of whether poetry need be always in 
verse, or any consideration of the difference 

between the poetry-verse antithesis 
and the poetry-prose antithesis. 

T. S. Eliot, The Use of Poetry and 
the Use of Criticism, p. 5 
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Failure in parallelism 


We should 


collaborate with all of them on routine matters 
in a fair spirit, 

keep every engagement entered into with them 
to the letter, and 

show calmness and official reserve in the face of 
provocative gestures so long as they remain 
gestures only. 

H. F. Armstrong, We or They, p. -44 


The good life is one I inspired by love and 

! guided by knowledge. 

Berirand Russell, What I Believe , p. 28 


She walked slowly, big flakes 


falling on her lamb coat and 
, clinging to hair over her ears . . . 
Morley Callaghan. A Native Argosy, p. 1 


Parallel clauses help tic parts of a thought together and arc 
one of the simplest ways of showing the reader that they arc 
equal in the writer’s mind. Note that parallel clauses usually 
begin with the same connective or with other words that arc 
obviously parallel—the binding is in the First few words: 

The teacher must realize • 

that usage varies from the grossly illiterate to the most precise 
of literary distinctions, 

that the line between permissible and nonpcnnissible uses is 
by no means fixed, and 

that the correction of expressions accepted by a high per¬ 
centage of linguistic experts is a sheer waste of time. 

An Experience Curriculum in English, p. 241 


Although some were shouting, 
although some were hysterical. 


like the men and women on 
the pier 

like the men and women 
crowding around the plank, 


although some were dazed. 

I there was a difference between them and the 
| persons who awaited them. 

Leane Zucsmith, Home Is Where You Hang 

Your Childhood, p. 6S 


5b. Failure in parallelism: Shifted constructions. Failure to use 
similar or parallel constructions for ideas in similar relationship 
violates conventional English grammar. Inconsistent construc¬ 
tions make for difficult reading. Whether they arc from igno¬ 
rance of the possibilities of the language or from careless, hasty 
writing, they should be avoided. 


•Shifted 

constructions 


o 

O'* f._- 


/ 
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Failure in parallelism 


Some common shifted constructions arc: 

1) In point of view, (ci ) Shift of subject: 

Shifted: His admiration for Paderewski is that of any pupil for 
his master and has had many pleasurable visits with his old 
friend. 

Consistent: lie admires Paderewski as any pupil docs his mas¬ 
ter and he has had many pleasurable visits with his old friend. 

Shifted: F irst the book is read, and after that you arc required 
to write a synopsis of it. 

Consistent: First you read the book and then you write a 
required synopsis of it; (or] I r irst you arc required to read the 
book and then to write a synopsis of it. 

b) Shift from impersonal to personal statement: 

Shifted: The first two years of college arc practically wasted. 
A freshman studies a random collection of courses in several 
departments, French, English, a history course, chemistry or 
mathematics. In his sophomore year he takes “introductory 
courses,” though he doesn’t know what they introduce him to. 
It is only in his junior year, 1 think, that he really begins his 
education. 

Improved: The first two years of college, I think, arc practically 

wasted. ... _ 

Shifted: After the initial schism was made in the Catholic 
Church, the various ideas of what we should believe concern¬ 
ing our Past took many strange and divers paths; most of them, 
however, having the common denominator of history as a state 
of progress. It is to some of these ideas that we now turn, with 
all due humility and full recognition of my own insignificance 
in comparison with the giant intellects which produced them. 

To improve: Drop the apology altogether or use a formula like 
“Let us now turn to some of these ideas.” 

c ) Shift from negative to positive statement or the reverse: 

Shifted: Poems should not exceed 40 lines and prose articles 
over 800 words. 

Consistent: Poems should not exceed 40 lines and prose 
articles should not exceed 800 words. (Or omit second "should 
not exceed.”) 

2) In verbs, (a) Shift between active and passive verbs: 

Shifted: The lines passed (active] the reviewing stand in good 
order but a few moments later they were seen (passive] grinning 
and uneven and out of step. 

Consistent (both active): Flic lines passed the reviewing stand 
in good order but a few moments later they were grinning and 
uneven and out of step. 
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Verbless sentences 


b) Shift between participles and other parts of verb: 

Shifted: Do you approve letting children run wild and doing 
anything they want to? 

Consistent: Do you approve letting children run wild and do 
anything they want to? 

Shifted: Pupin continues writing in his steady manner, never 
or hardly ever changing his sentence structure, but proceeds 
(Change to: proceeding] with his usual long and direct sen¬ 
tences. 

Shifted: His style docs become monotonous after reading the 
book awhile, but as he progresses rapidly, not staying on any 
one incident too long, he docs write interestingly; therefore 
not needing (therefore'he docs not need] much sharp conver¬ 
sation or variation of sentences. 


c) Shift between moods: 

Shifted: First take [imperative] a good look around and then 
you should decide [indicative] which section you want to aim 
for. 

Both imperai ive: First take a good look around and then decide 
which section vou want to aim for. 

(Other shifted constructions arc discussed in: "Comparison 
of adjectives and adverbs §5, "Coordinating conjunctions §2, 
"Reference of pronouns §§1 and 3, "Tenses of verbs §3.) 


6. Incomplete sentences 

As we have already said in sections 1 and 2 of this chapter, 
a sentence is a grammatically independent statement and the 
typical, the usual English sentence has a subject and predicate. 
There arc, however, a few types of sentence that lack one or 
the other of these two main elements. 


6a. Verbless sentences. There arc several tvpcs of sentence 
without a main verb that are common and in good if rather 
limited use in all levels of speaking and writing. The verbs 
are not "left out”; they are not thought, spoken, or written. 
1 he statements are complete and independent without them. 

^\y/l CCLAMATIONS ’ ^ TOm Ouch/ and other monosyllables 
feeling * * mCSS/ and on to complicated phrasing of direct 

2) Answers to questions, from Yes and No and Not 
if I know it , to specific answers to definite questions: 

And what was the philosophy behind the Sherman Act and the 

vJayton Act? Individualism, pure and undefiled. “The New 
reedom as President Wilson phrased it in literary language. 
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Verbless sentences 


“Break up the trusts and let each tub stand on its own bottom.’* 
That was the cry among little business men.—C. A. Beard, The 
Myth of Rugged American Individualism, p. 14 


3) Descriptive details, added modifiers. Often in passages 
that arc chiefly descriptive, especially if the details are given 
as impressions, the only verb possible would be a colorless is 
or are or has or have. This is suppressed without loss of mean¬ 
ing and with gain in economy and sharpness. 


And after all the weather was ideal. They could not have had 
a more perfect day for a garden-party if they had ordered it. 
Windless, warm, the sky without a cloud. Only the blue was 
veiled with a haze of light gold,' as it is sometimes in early sum¬ 
mer.— Katherine Mansfield, The Garden Party, p. 59 

There was one in particular of Mother looking very roguish 
and chic in her voluminous dress, sitting way up on top of a tall 
and insolent camel, with two big black men in white turbans 
standing off at one side. No other member of the party around. 
Not a soul in sight but the black men and Mother. Father 
looked at that photograph often and groaned about it at night, 
and kept shouting things to himself about “the ends of the earth. 
—Clarence Day, Life With Father, p. 116 

The fat old porter knocks. Ah, me, once more it is dark. Get 
up again before dawn. A dark sky outside, cloudy. The thrilling 
tinkle of innumerable goat-bells as the first flock enters the city, 
such a rippling sound. Well, it must be morning, even if one 
shivers at it. And at least it docs not rain.—D. II. Lawrence, 
Sea and Sardinia, p. 35 

Often in passages portraying a character's thought the verbs 
arc omitted, increasing the speed and naturalness of movement: 


Principles—lie mused —au fond were pocket; and he wished the 
deuce people wouldn’t pretend they weren’t! Pocket, in the deep 
sense of that word, of course, self-interest as members of a definite 
community. And how the devil was this definite community, the 
English nation, to exist, . . . — John Galsworthy, The White 
Monkey, p. 5 

4) Appositional sentence. The sentence in which an adjec¬ 
tive or other modifier is set beside its noun without benefit 
of verb is very common. 


An understatement, this.—S. E. Morison, Harvard College in 

the Seventeenth Century, p. 320 fff 

No verb no predication.—P. B. Baii.ard, Thought and Lan¬ 
guage, p. 85 
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Subjectless sentences 


Easy enough to argue that the increased estate taxes arc de¬ 
voted to governmental social programs in the public interest. 

Hard to drive out the fear of politics in the administration of 
public philanthropy.— Nation’s Business, Dec. 1936 

Appositional sentences often serve as transitions: 

So much for the proviso “English." Now for a more important 
proviso, that of "period or periods."—E. M. Forsiir. Aspects 
of the Novel, p. 21 


5) Clauses and phrases. Occasionally a phrase or subordi¬ 
nate clause, adverbial or adjective, stands alone as a sentence. 
These are usually light (Which is another story. Not that it 
matters.) or almost formulas; or sometimes a because - or a 
which -clause is set off by itself for emphasis: 

There we arc; now let us classify them. Which he does .—E. 
M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel, p. 27 
Marks! Your marks had to be up to a certain standard. You 
had to get good marks to get promoted. Into the next grade. 
Into high school. Into college. Marks counted.— John R. 'Funis, 
Ladies' Home Journal, Sept. 1938 


Such sentences arc rare, for usually participial phrases and 
subordinate clauses suggest by their very form that they arc 
dependent upon what precedes or follows and should rarely be 
left standing as sentences. Sec 6c below. 

6b Subjectless sentences. Sentences without subjects arc 
much less common than sentences without verbs. There arc a 
few of a traditional pattern like No sooner said than done and 
commands and requests (imperative sentences): 

Don’t let me ever hear you say that again. Please try. 


Other s.ibjcctlcss sentences arc confined almost entirely to nar 
rativc m which the subject is easily understood from the con 
text or to very informal and familiar writing. The most com 
monly omitted subject is /, which receives very little stress in 
£" S , , us . *>P C of sc ntence is most appropriate to repre 
sentmg dialog in stones or m informal sketches of people: 

probahK° k r £ civi , li . z , cd , wa > s - IIadn 't heard of them, 

probably — Clarence Day, Life With Father, p. 30 

taxes for thTr'r. C °" th , C town „ if !> a mind to. Been paving 

the iSv'ng" ,0rC - ERSK,NE Caldwel *-. "VAr! 

Means !i?onth^ a llT’ ed ? bou * r * hc watcr ' s havin 8 fisl > hi it. 
eans it s on the alkaline side.—The New Yorker, Oct. 30, 1937 


•I. pronoun, 
§§2,3 
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6c. Fragmentary sentences. Most other types of incomplete 
sentences arc unsuccessful and to be avoided. A sentence part 
that is carelessly or ineffectively punctuated as a whole sentence 
is called a fragmentary sentence. It is usually the result of the 
writer s carelessness, or of his not being sufficiently conscious 
of the relation between parts of his statements, or, very often, 
merely of lack of practice in writing. Prepositional phrases , 
participial phrases , and subordinate clauses show by their form 
as well as by their incomplete meaning that they* are parts of 
other constructions and are not meant to stand alone. Because 
readers rightly expect the form of statements to represent the 
actual relation between their parts, editors and teachers expect 
most sentences to fall into the typical s-v-o pattern. 

Mere arc specimens of three common types of fragmentary 
sentences with suggested remedies. All of them show by their 
form that they, arc dependent elements, not stable enough to 
stand alone. 


1) Participial phrases 
Looking carefully through 

his water glass he finds a liner 
deep in the quicksand, lying on 
her side. The nearest porthole 
being twelve feet down. Me 
anchors his boat, takes a 
wrench and dives down to the 
porthole and tries to break it. 

National elections and stu¬ 
dent elections in the high 
school I attended may bo com¬ 
pared as closely as an object 
and its own photograph. The 
only difference being in size. 

At the end of each reporting 
period each subject was marked 
numerically, on the basis of 
one hundred. The Deportment 
column covering all the social 
habits of the child. 

2 ) Subordinate clauses 
At the time my old rowboat 

and three horsepower motor 
seemed to be a high speed job 
to me. Although it only at¬ 
tained a speed of about twelve 
miles an hour. 


Improved forms 
Looking carefully through 
his water glass he finds a liner 
deep in the quicksand, lying on 
her side, her nearest porthole 
twelve feet down. He anchors 
his boat, takes a wrench, dives 
down to the porthole and tries 
to break it. 

National elections and stu¬ 
dent elections in the high 
school I attended may be com¬ 
pared as closely as an object 
and its own photograph; the 
only difference was in size. 

At the end of each reporting 
period each subject was marked 
numerically, on the basis of 
one hundred. The Deportment 
column covered all the social 
habits of the child. 

Improved forms 
At the time my old rowboat 
and three horsepower motor 
seemed to be a high speed job 
to me, although it only at¬ 
tained a speed of about twelve 
miles an hour. 
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Fragmentary sentences 

2) Subordinate clauses Improved forms 

Leather-Stocking was first Although Leather-Stocking 
drawn as an old man and his was drawn first as an old man 
youth described last of all. and the other periods of his 
While the other periods of his life were filled in in a very cr- 
life were filled in in a very er- ratic order, his youth the last 
ratio order. Yet he is the same of all, he is the same character 
character from beginning to from beginning to end. 
end. 

Green Mansions is a weird. Green Mansions is a weird, 
wandering story, the main part wandering story, the main part 
of which is taken up with dc- of which is taken up with de¬ 
scription of the South Amcri- scription of the South Ameri¬ 
can jungles. While the charac- can jungles. 'Hie characters. 
ters, who provide a beautiful who provide a beautiful ro 
romance of the tropical forests, mancc of the tropical forests. 
seem incidental. seem incidental. 

Contrast these two because- clauses, one of which seems stable 
because it is in direct answer to a question, the second not 
stable because it directly explains the preceding statement and 
should be related to it: 

Successful: Why? Because service and ethics arc service 
and ethics, and the business of business is business. 

Unsuccessful: Finally another season came to an end but 
this had been a more happy one for me. Because I now had mv 
own boat and I thought I was on my way to bigger and better 
outfits. 


3) Brief explanatory enumerations, especially when in¬ 
troduced by a phrase like “such as”: 

After these cards have been run through, the firm knows what 
volume of business has been done during the week in each of the 
departments. Such as tobaccos, candies, canned fruits, fresh 
produce. (Simply join to the preceding sentence, using a com¬ 
ma after departments.] ° 


Weak fracment 
When I first arrived all was 
quiet, but soon men began to 
gather with their dinner pails. 
Some on foot, others in wag¬ 
ons, and the higher class in 
Model T Fords. 


Improved form 
\\ hen I first arrived all was 
quiet, but soon men began to 
gather with their dinner pails, 
on foot, in wagons, and the 
higher class in Model T Fords. 


'vriteieriSi' 1117 sentences like these are careless, and a 
them stand attcnlion and care would not let 
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clauses 


Contact clauses _ 

In deciding whether or not to let an incomplete sentence 
stand in your writing, apply the principle of appropriateness 
and consider the types of reputable incomplete sentences de¬ 
scribed in this section. Certainly remove those that arc careless 
and that suggest by their form that they should be built on to 
neighboring sentences. In rather formal writing, an incomplete 
sentence that is not of a generally recognized pattern like an 
answer to a question or an exclamation is usually out of place. 
In informal writing there is somewhat more leeway, but still 
you should remember that most readers arc more or less offended 
by departures from the typical English sentence patterns. 

Teachers and students will not always agree on whether a 
particular incomplete sentence is legitimate or a fragment, any 
more than professional writers and editors of publishing houses 
agree on such matters. But the classifications we have sug¬ 
gested should make it possible to agree on grounds of effective¬ 
ness and appropriateness. Unformed sentences are a handicap 
to a reader and a mark of a careless or immature writer. You 
should make sure that the sentences you let stand represent 
an accurate grouping of your ideas and show the relation existing 
between those ideas. 

To guard against careless incomplete sentences, some teachers 
ask students to indicate that one is intentional by putting a 
star or the word intentional in the margin. That is one way 
to play safe. 

7. Run-on sentences 

Two or more main clauses written with only a comma be¬ 
tween them (or even, in particularly careless writing, with no 
mark at all between them) arc called a run-on sentence. Judged 
by their grammatical form the two statements could be sepa¬ 
rate sentences. Whether or not they should be written as two 
sentences or revised in some other way depends in part on cur¬ 
rent practices in punctuation and sentence form, but more on 
the relations between the statements themselves. 

7a. Successful run-on sentences: Contact clauses In books and 
articics by writers of high standing we find run-on sentences— 
and they have been passed, furthermore, by editorial copy 
readers. Here arc a few: 

Men arc said to be partial judges of themselves. Young men may 

be. I doubt if old men arc.—T. H. Huxlf.y, Autobiography. 

She loved Marisc, nobody had a nicer little girl, nor a prettier. 

Dorothy Canfield, Rough-lle\\n, p. 1>> 
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The theatre was dark, the second show was over.—T uomas 
Wolfe, Look Homeward, Angel, p. 275 

This is to be our vision of them—an imperfect vision, but it is 
suited to our powers, it will preserve us from a serious danger, 
the danger of pseudo-scholarship. . . . They arc gateways to 
employment, they have power to ban and bless. . . .—F. M. 
Forster, Aspects of the Novel, pp. 22, 24 


Such sentences have always been common in speech (“Hurry 
up, we’ll be late”—spoken without dropping the voice after up) 
and recently, with the increasing colloquial ness of written style, 
they have become more common in writing. One of the best 
ways to test such a run-on sentence is to speak it aloud in a 
natural tone. If your voice drops as it docs at the end of a sen¬ 
tence, it is a comma fault and should be written as two sentences 
or revised to some other form. If your voice docs not drop 
(“They had to take him out finally, he was crying so loud”) 
and if the two clauses read naturally with no more pause than 
ordinarily stands between two clauses of the same sentence, it 
may be a good sentence. Such a relationship between clauses 
without an expressed connective has been called parataxis and 
asyndeton, but we are using a simpler name for it, suggested by 
I rofessor Jespersen: contact clauses. 

Besides this oral test, you should consider the closeness of the 
relation between the ideas of the two clauses. The punctuation 
between two contact clauses should represent the writer’s inten¬ 
tion. I akmg a run-on sentence as a question of punctuation and 
intending to make the punctuation represent the writer’s in¬ 
tentioni a comma, a semicolon, or a period is possible. A period 
marks the largest degree of separation, two statements that the 
writer wishes to keep separate. A semicolon between them 

.k t0 w C u tCr thc statcrn ents arc not closely related, 
if ff rclat, °, n between them is closer than that between 
rim i and tl , 1C statement preceding or following. A 

tuZ r S L d 'i 1Can tl,at thc y are ver y eloscly related and that 
they can be spoken as one genuine sentence. 

Vou s£l 'S“ n ,, bCt ' VCen the . thought of thc two clauses. 
vl wr,ti v d i h u appropriateness to other features of 
n 8 ' Yo “ should remember the widespread prejudice 

matter thrv ,' a " d ‘that editors do not often let them stand in 
inabbrohrL P “ b ,' S r P - unon sentences are almost always 
ancf avohk ™n n f0r T l En Z luth ’ wh >ch is usually conventional 
midst oft*"? ^‘ructions. Two contact clauses in the 
ather fully and formally developed passage will ordi- 
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Comma fault 


narily seem a let-down, a bit of carelessness. They are rare , too, 
in discussions of ideas, even when they are rather informally 
written, because exposition primarily shows the relationships be¬ 
tween statements and that means ordinarily linking them by 
specific connectives. Occasionally the relationship is obvious, or 
some other trait of style, especially parallel construction, makes 
running together natural: 

That is why, in the rather ramshackly course that lies ahead 
of us, we cannot consider fiction by periods, we must not con¬ 
template the stream of time.— E. M. Forster, Aspects of the 
Novel , p. 28 

They are most useful in easy , rapid narrative (factual or 
imaginative), in which the clauses are relatively short, approach¬ 
ing the short turns of actual speech, and in which relationships 
can be rapidly grasped without the aid of connectives. In fact 
connectives would ordinarily bring an unneeded note of for¬ 
mality into such narrative. . . ... 

These principles can usually help a writer decide in revising 
his manuscript whether he should let a run-on sentence stand 
or should rewrite it. A sentence like “After stepping back to 
survey his work, he finds that the steps arc not even another 
brick must be put under the bottom one would not be notice¬ 
ably bettered if it was made more conventional by adding a 
second that: “After stepping back to survey his work he finds 
that the steps arc not even, that another brick must be put 
under the bottom one.” Nor, in a definitely informal context, 
would a more elaborate version of this sentence be an improve¬ 
ment- “Gosh, I thought, if anything more can happen to 
us brine it on, I can stand anything now/ 

7b Unsuccessful: Comma fault. A carelessly run-on sentence 

k variously referred to as a Comma Blunder, a Comma Fault, 
or Comma Splice. In the following “sentence * three locutions 
with a subject and complete verb (and so capable of standing 
as separate sentences) arc run together: 

Their future looked pitifully black, they were working and 
getling nowhere, instead of profiting by their labors they were 

Since in reading these aloud your voice drops at the end of 
each, they should be written as three sentences or else rewritten 

in some other form: 

Their future looked pitifully black. They were working and 
getting nowhc/c. Instead of profiting by thc.r labors they were 

losing. 
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After their seven years of school English, college students 
should have no difficulty in knowing when they have a gram¬ 
matically complete sentence or when they have joined two of 
them. The students who turned in these were probably not 
paying attention to their work: 

Hitler has no children, if he did, they would have little chance 
to succeed their father. 

We burned wood then and he always made a great deal of 
noise with the lids, you could hear him all over the house. 

In the autumn of 1930, forty-eight persons were shot by an 
order of the Cay-Pay-oo, among this group were many distin¬ 
guished professors and specialists. 

Probably most of the comma faults in student writing occur 
because the writer has made two sentences grammatically com¬ 
plete in form for what should be a main and a subordinate 
statement with the relationship between them clearly indicated. 

One of the commonest types of comma fault has a per¬ 
sonal or demonstrative pronoun (/ie, if, they . . . this, that . . .) 
used instead of a relative pronoun (who, which): 


Unsuccessful 

The Ranger’s crew is made up 
of 26 professional sailors, most 
of them arc of Scandinavian 
ancestry. 

While a boy lives at home he 
is dependent on others, they 
help him out of his difficulties 
and provide at least for his 
necessities. 


Improved 

The Ranger’s crew is made up 
of 26 professional sailors, most 
of them of [most of whom arc 
of) Scandinavian ancestry'. 
While a boy lives at home lie 
is dependent on others who 
help him out of his difficulties 
and provide at least for his 
necessities. 

to separating ideas that 


Many comma faults arc due simply 
should be fused into one statement: 


Unsuccessful 

Tin's last piece of work was 
very difficult, the hack-saw 
blades grew hot and broke. 
One part receives the stimulus 
from outside and transmits the 
impulse to the cell, this is 
known as the dendrite. 

The pressmen were a good na- 
tured bunch who seldom com¬ 
plained about their conditions, 
instead they usually joked 
about them. 


Improved 

Tin's last piece of work was so 
difficult that the hack-saw 
blades grew hot and broke. 
One part, known as the den¬ 
drite, receives the stimulus 
from outside and transmits the 
impulse to the cell. 

The pressmen were a good na- 
tured bunch who more often 
joked about their conditions 
than complained. 
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'Dash 


Another common type is when a second verb is used in a con¬ 
struction that docs not require it: 


Unsuccessful 

Then came the speeches, some 
of them were very amusing 
while others were very serious. 


Improved 

Then came the speeches, some 
of them very amusing, others 
very serious. 


In each of these the thought seems to be single and rightly put 
in one sentence but the connection between parts of the thought 
was not shown exactly enough. Of course very often sentences 
profit from more drastic revision than is shown in these 
examples. 

Sometimes a conjunction can be properly inserted that •would 
make the sentence compound: 


Unsuccessful 

The rules governing the fresh¬ 
men aren't wrong, the method 
of enforcing them should be 
corrected. 


Improved 

The rules governing the fresh¬ 
men aren't wrong, but the 
method of enforcing them 
should be corrected. 


Onlv once in a while will the easiest (laziest) change, re- 
punctuating with a period or semicolon, make the sentence 
rcallv any better. A semicolon between the two clauses is often 
suggested, but it would not have helped materially any of the 
sentences given above and usually should not be used unless 
there is a connective. Sometimes a dash will mark the abrupt¬ 
ness of the break in thought, but in most styles dashes should be 
kept for more special uses. 

The vigilantes did not bother with 

courts which might cause a wait of six 

months for satisfaction, instead they ; better here 

hung their men as close to the scene of 

the crime as possible and left the body 

there as an example. 


The long davs of F font an< * Market 

streets were a thing of the past, the Probably better as 
store now opened for business at eight two sentences 
in the morning and closed at six-thirty, 
including Saturdays. 


Business today docs not wait for a young 
fellow to learn, if the new employee docs 
not seem fitted for the job another is 
found to take his place. 


; or . depending on 
emphasis desired 
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In reading all of these you drop your voice at the comma, 
which shows that the clauses have the form and value of two 
separate sentences. The point to consider is whether the ideas 
are closely enough related to stand properly in a single sentence, 
and then whether the relationship has been shown. 

To guard against carelessly run-on sentences (comma faults), 
some teachers ask students to mark contact clauses they wish 
to leave bv a star or the word intentional in the margin. As 
with incomplete sentences, this is a good way to play safe. 


8. Writing and revising sentences 

It is much easier to describe sentences than it is to make 
suggestions for writing them effectively. One reason is that we 
arc not conscious of individual sentences in speaking—and 
shouldn't be in writing. Wc can figure out the plan of a paper 
before writing, and wc can sec the general form of a paragraph 
in our mind before putting it on paper. But sentences are best 
written without too much conscious attention— and then 
revised. 


The points that have been made in this chapter should be 
applied in revision, when you read over what you have written 
and can consider matters of form without interfering with your 
thinking. Some conscious practice, as in exercises, is useful to 
focus attention on different phases of sentences and to give prac¬ 
tice in remaking them. Then you can do the same to your own 
sentences, if they need it. Gradually your first draft sentences 
will improve and less revision will be necessary. 

If you have got as far as college without picking up the funda¬ 
mental patterns of English sentences, you should make up for 
lost time m a hurry. College students and college teachers 
shouldn t waste their time on sixth-grade work. But no matter 
how correct your sentences may be, there is still chance for 
rurthcr growth in other qualities. 

Practice in writing will show most effect in increased skill in 

cZsrT'pf m n UrC ’ mc ?" ingful sentences. Letters, papers in all 
courses as well as in the composition course, even short im¬ 
promptu bits lotted down and thrown away will help One of 
the surest ways to grow in these details,would be to write somc- 
«ung every day, even if it wasn’t nlor ' e than ha]f a T>c "n<l 
gWe ,t over for sentence form. An), practice in wriring you 
n gne yourself will show in increased control of sentences. 
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Exercises 

Pages 116-17 1. Study the following definitions of a sentence: 

1. The word sentence means (1) a group of words composed 
of a subject (with or without adjuncts) and a predicate (with or 
without adjuncts) and not grammatically dependent on any 
words outside itself (e.g., “I will go,” “I, being the person best 
acquainted with the situation, will go as soon as the carriage 
which I ordered has come”); or (2) two or more such groups 
joined by coordinating conjunctions or presented in such a .way 
as to show that they arc to be taken as a unit.—E. C. Woolley, 
New Handbook of Composition, p. 310 

2. A group of words so related as to convey a completed 
thought with the force of asserting something or of asking, com¬ 
manding, exclaiming, or wishing, and marked at the close, in 
writing, by a period, question mark, or exclamation point.— 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionaryr, 5th cd. 

3 The sentence is a complete communication in words, con¬ 
taining a verb of independent rank, with its subject.— Janet R. 
Aiken. A New Plan of English Grammar p. 14 

4. A sentence is a (relatively) complete and independent 
human utterance—the completeness and independence being 
shown by its standing alone or its capability of standing alone, i.c. 
of being uttered by itself.— Otto Jlspersen, Philosophy of 
Grammar , p. 307 

5. It seems wiser for the grammarian not to attempt any scien¬ 
tific definition of the sentence, but to rest content with some 
approximate description, such as the statement, for example 
that sentences arc the separate structural units into whjefi 
thought is broken as it proceeds step by step in a sequence pficx- 
prcssTon.— George P. Krapp, The Knowledge of English p.247 

6 So a sentence is the discourse between two points; the two 
noints being consecutive full stops.— Ballard, Thought and 
Language, p. 59.—It is as much of my full purpose as I care to 
reveal at the very moment—as much of my meaning as I wish 
to deliver in one handful.— Ibid., p. 65 . ^ 

7. A “complete” thought, or what we may cal a scntc,ic ** 
thought, is therefore any idea or group of ideas that is tclt as 
answering to one impulse of attention. Not its amount of mean¬ 
ing but its being felt as directed is what makes it complete. 
AD Sheffield, Command of Sentence Patterns, p. 24 

8. From this point of view, the sentence may be regarded as; a 
section of the stream of thought having such an extent and log - 
cal coherence of parts that it may be grasped as one unitary con 
ception in much the same way as a quincunx or a triangle or a 
square of dots is grasped.-PiLLSBURY and Meader, I he Psy 
chology of Language, p. 261 
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9. A sentence is a group'of words which have some connec¬ 
tion in meaning. Between the sentence signals—the capital and 
the period—these words state something that makes sense for a 
reader or listener. Sentence sense means merely the ability to 
“feel the wholeness" of meaning in the statements you arc read¬ 
ing or writing. —Salisbury and Leonard, Making Sense, p. 55 
10. ... a deliberately separated phase of the thought con¬ 
tinuum; to the ear, set off by a longer pause than obtains at any 
point within it; to the eye by an end punctuation mark. —Edith 
Ricker r. New Methods for the Study of Literature, p. 111 

a) In 2 and 3what is a completed thought? Would a defini¬ 
tion involving this phrase fit equally well a simple sentence, one 
clause of a compound sentence, a whole compound sentence? 

b) Do these definitions lead you to believe that a sentence 
is primarily a psychological (thought) unit or a grammatical 
unit depending on the presence of certain grammatical func¬ 
tions such as subject and verb? Consider Definitions 1, 4. 6. 
and 9. 

c) Why is a sentence difficult to define? 

d) Can you make a satisfactory definition? If not, do you 
think you have, nevertheless, a fairly good working idea of what 
a sentence is? 


e) Some of these definitions agree with the doctrine given 
in §1 of this chapter; others do not. Pick what seems to you 
the best of each group and write a discussion, pointing out their 
good points and also their weaknesses or flaws. 

2. For each of the following paragraphs make an analvsis of 
the clauses similar to that in the article ’Complex sentences. 

"j'?" is the universe any organism whose reactions arc 

2? V P rcd f 2 IC> ‘ c * 15 thc N , CW York C °P Wc have 
ZVh tl ‘nose volunteer firemen who tried to help out last week 

'2 * 1,c down on Thirty-fourth Street that one of the cops 
present would say, That armband don’t mean anything to me-— 
ga wan, get back! and that another would sav, “Ga wan va 

HuVoMhsm y V V °a h! ," T ° C *P lain to a cop. whose mind 
A vV of " murk V Ecology, whose every energy is devoted 

war on thafthe r> V a " PPP"' 31 ' 01 ?"‘ h =>‘ there is now another 
y ? On, that thc city conceivably might be bombed that if it 

is bombed there will be more fires than the regular l ire DcDar 

™iv hone nf e d C ' ‘ ‘i* tl,e vol “ n tccr firemen will then b C P 0 ur 
to ect Ln<. „ a% ln ? t ,e C'ty- an d that it is a good idea for them 
wh.vt r ex Pc r, cnce before the emergency—this is a chore 

vat,on dwt f alI°a n b e shartH n0t *? Und ' rtakc ' It is our obscr- 
mct bv Hw llu b a discussion of citizens’ rights or duties is 
y jolly roundsmen with a simple, reticent “Ga wan!" 
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\Vc predict that when the bombs start falling, the cops will react 
by laying about with their billies, and our advice is to stay home 
if you don't want to be run in .—The New Yorker , Mar. 7, 1942 
Lest you feel that you arc to be overburdened with superstruc¬ 
tures of plot which might in their mechanism destroy a feeling of 
life reality in your work, remember that all composition is rigidly 
governed by systems of syntax, grammar and rhetoric; however, 
just as after a few years out of school you write without thinking 
of grammar, because you have learned it and "forgotten” it (use 
it subconsciously instead of consciously), so will you, after learn¬ 
ing the rules of plot, use plot subconsciously and intuitively.— 
Jack Woodford, Plotting, p. 37 

It was a long rough road we had traveled together, friends from 
the first, sometimes understanding, often misunderstanding. Yet 
in all that time I can remember no major issue on which we had 
disagreed. A remark overheard, a headline, a glimpse through 
the window of the ding)' little bar, and I would look over at 
him, and he would raise his eyebrows to look across at me. Had 
I not been so numb with miser)' on account of the brutal injus¬ 
tices in Spain, I should have been more deeply depressed when 
the Hdtel du Cavcau closed its door. Madame Marie, frightened 
and loyal, could not keep it going. She took her sick husband 
to their house in Montmorency where quietly, in isolation and 
the hope for France he never could relinquish, Henri Julliard 
started slowly to die, a little day by day, as shells and bombs 
from Italy and Germany raked the helpless bodies of Spanish 
patriots, as the clubs of police and the bayonets of Senegalese 
battered and pricked the outraged French workers, as the day 
came nearer when no Frenchman could raise his head, when 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity were stripped from the public 
buildings, when the land that had been civilization’s darling 
became the orphan of rampant violence.—Elliot Paul, The Last 
Time I Saw Paris, pp. 362-63 

3. The system of sentence analysis in §2 is easily enlarged 
to show the relation between elements of subordinate clauses. 
'Flic whole clause can be enclosed in brackets, its elements 
marked with the same symbols as those of main clauses, and 
the relation of the clause as a whole to the rest of the sentence 
marked above. 

The examples that follow will show the method at work: 

sm s v mo o 

In the first place, | the club | doesn't have | enough members. 

IIIV 

s V s V mo O 

Any sentence | can be analyzed | [if you use sufficient patience 
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v2 

and don't go 


HIV 2 

into unnecessary detail.] 
ms 


s ms s mv v mo o 

A substitute | for rubber | [which would really take | its place) 

v 

had not been developed. 

s v s 0 v 

We | wondered | [when you would come.] 

According to the system shown in $2. diagram the following 
passages: 

The college cannot directly create the student's philosophy. 
Americans, young and old, arc slow to accept dogmatic dicta and 
dislike to have their opinions formed for them. The college, how¬ 
ever, can create the atmosphere and inspire the teaching force 
from which such a philosophy may emerge. While the under¬ 
graduate is suspicious of rhetoric and bombast, he is sensitive to 
a sincere and reasonable appeal. Clarify the issues, explain the 
dangers our American ideals face, emphasize the obligation to 
leadership which rests upon him, and the undergraduate will 
respond to the call.--CiiARLES Seymour, 4 War's Impact on the 
Campus, New York limes A tagazine, September 29, 1940 
In Louisiana lie had a wife and three children. One dav his 
wife petulantly asked him why he did not kill a hawk that was 
after her chickens. He was a marvelous shot. Me could shoot a 

tm£ 3 SqU,rr i I 3 hundrcd off and then with another 
shot kill the squirrel as it and the severed twig fell. On the day 

h li J C U . rgCd !" m k,n thc hawk - hc picked up his euu and 
walked out in shirtsleeves. Something more than two years later 
he returned. 'The hawk kept flying/' were his only* words of 
explanation Then he left for thc West, where the bears grow 

Literature, Mayl£°m’ 2 BC " ” SatUrda >’ Revi ™ 


(§ 6<« l 6b I H '"complete sentences in this chapter 

tions'.n , A 6 > ' In ,C fo,low,n 8 sentences make thc altcra- 
tions in wording or punctuation necessary to improve those 
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2. The citizens demand real police protection. Where they 
need it. When they need it. Whenever they need it. 

3. When statistics show that more than three quarters of the 
criminals sentenced to prison arc under twenty-three, they reveal 
something in our system of crime-prevention definitely bad. 
Something still worse, when they show that more than half of 
these men arc rearrested within two years after their release. The' 
complete futility of prison both as a preventive and as a cure. 

4. The time will come when men will no longer listen to the 
promises of political messiahs. When they will no longer sacri¬ 
fice their comfort and prosperity for a State which in return gives 
empty words. When they will again demand some measure of 

liberty. , 

5. Finally, after the receipts were all in and the expenses had 
been met, the carnival netted a profit of more than eight hundred 
dollars. Which was what the committee had hoped for. 

6. New York has a population of more than seven million. 
Being in one city one eighteenth of the population of the whole 

7 In the last analysis, the success or failure of the cggs-inonc- 
basket citv manager plan, despite varied arguments from advo¬ 
cates and opponents, will always depend on just one factor. I he 

city manager. . 

'8 The modern apartment offers many services and conven¬ 
iences but is often bad for health. Lacking the sunlight and fresh 
air which destroy bacteria and help to prevent such diseases as 

tubcrculosis^H that half a million men should be kept out 

of all productive industry to serve in the army in peace time? 

• Yes because if these men were not in the army the Govern¬ 
ment would still have to support an equal number of the unenir 
ployed.’’ 

5 . Follow the same directions as in Exercise 4. 

1 A real disappointment, a blow which Frances had dimly 
rxncctcd but still could not take without crying a little. 

? Row after row of vines, which were loaded with grapes at 
that season, stretching away as far as the eye could followthem. 

3 The scene was aimlessly gay. Some couples strolling by 
the parapet, slowly back and forth; a few dancing; but most of 
them sitting at small tables near the dance floor. 

* 4. Being poor at a given moment is easy enough to accept, but 
the prospect of being poor always may break a man s spirit. 

> P A11 the old people moving, moving to that famous climate, 
hoping for a little more comfort, a little more sunshine, a little 
ino P rc case after they had worked themselves out on the Middle 
Western farms. 
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6. Finally the engineers found a way to eliminate the noise. 
A beam of light which replaces the needle. 

7. Ducks, hundreds of ducks, headed north! Spring was finally 
coming. 

8. The room always looked restful. Low, informal chairs, cool 
gray walls, curtains with just a border of dull rose to break the 
gray, and always a feeling of space and graciousness. 

9. This country is like the Arizona desert. But wilder and 
more barren. 

10. So much for the economic problem. 

6. In the following passage make an analysis of the sentences, 
noting particularly the order of sentence elements and the use 
of incomplete sentences. Try expressing the same ideas in a para¬ 
graph composed mainly of segregating sentences in typical order. 
Docs the writer gain anything except complexity by the form 
he has chosen? 


The gulf between the two conceptions of life is indeed deep 
and wide. Here, not absolute freedom certainly but great and 
precious freedom—freedom to think, to believe, to disbelieve, to 
speak, to will, to choose. There, not some freedom, but none— 
nothing but obeisance, body, mind and soul, before the iron 
will and upstrctchcd arm of a restless, infallible master. But what 
makes us speculate so somberly on the possibility of maintaining 
tolerable relations between these two worlds is not just that 
dictators and their entourage of made-to-order philosophers, 
bogus scientists, subservient courts and dictated press hold dif¬ 
ferent conceptions from ours about everything which we con¬ 
sider of importance. After revising histories, philosophies, biblcs. 
and law codes they have proceeded to a revision of the dictionary 
itself. As a result, intercommunication across the abyss has be¬ 
come almost impossible. And with all means of argument, ex¬ 
planation and accommodation swept away, there grows up on 
both sides a not unjustifiable belief in the inevitability of a pro¬ 
longed struggle for supremacy and survival.— Hamilton F. 
Armstrong, We or I hey, pp. 3-4 

trnrp!" f ° n °™ ng passages, pick out the compound sen- 
conlac t clauses, and comma faults. Discuss the ap- 

mapprop C na S tc ^ ^ those which >' ou consider 

wants ( ?o h" 8U , S .? n wrilc educated, formal prose when he 
H °’ hc seldom wants to for more than a phrase or two 

of natural e*»b 
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•Coordination 
ami Subor¬ 
dination. 

I>. 12-1 


•Exercises, 
shifted 
construe- 
lions, p. 253 


guage of the stage, some arc deliberately calculated for the con¬ 
trast and timing of the comedian. 

2. (a) Many readers, especially professional men. prefer biog¬ 
raphy to any other form of reading, they like to read about 
people, to meet them, so to speak, and find out about them, 
(b) Fictional characters in novels, even though they arc usually 
composites of several real people and arc made to seem lifelike, 
do not please them, (c) They arc not real, the novelist is free 
to handle them as his imagination directs, (d) The biographer 
is bound by what really did happen, his characters have to act 
not as they might but as in life they did. (c) Any problems they 
meet in a biography they met as actual people, and their solu¬ 
tions have a validity for readers greater than the novelist’s im¬ 
agined solutions to fictional problems. 

8. The following paragraph has been revised so that both 
important and unimportant ideas arc given approximately equal 
emphasis. Recast and combine the sentences, adding connec¬ 
tives where desirable, so as to stress important ideas and subordi¬ 
nate less important ideas. 

Now I don’t believe in the factory's producing happiness. I 
have said this before. I am. nevertheless, willing to believe in it. 
You do believe in happiness resulting from steam power. Show 
me one or two examples of it. Show me your own happiness 
from it. I can show you examples of happiness without it I can 
show you millions of happy people. These people are made happy 
by their own industry. I can show you farms in Bavaria, Switzer¬ 
land the Tyrol, and similar places. These men and women are 
h a pp y They have no mechanical power. Show me one happier 
English family. It has the products of the steam engine. I can 
be convinced by any sort of evidence. Bring me the testimony 
of one or two English families. Perhaps you can’t do that. Can 
you convince them? Perhaps actually they arc happy. They may 
not realize it. They claim not to be.—Adapted from Rusk.n, 
“Fors Clavigera” 


9. Analyze the structure of the following paragraph pomt- 
ne out all parallelism, all deliberate repetition. Notice also the 
arictv of sentence movement and of order of sentence elements. 
I his passage was written about SO years ago. Can you find any- 
hing in the sentence structure or movement which shows its 

gc? 

It is almost too much to expect of poor human nature, that a 
man capable of producing some effect in one line of literature 
should, for the greater good of society, voluntarily d « on, * 1, J" S ^ 
to impotence and obscurity in another. Still less is this to be 
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expected from men addicted to the composition of the ‘false or 
malicious criticism,” of which Wordsworth speaks. However, , 
everybody would admit that a false or malicious criticism had bet¬ 
ter never have been written. Everybody, too, would be willing 
to admit, as a general proposition, that the critical faculty is 
lower than the inventive. But is it true that criticism is really, 
in itself, a baneful and injurious employment; is it true that all 
time given to writing critiques on the works of others would be 
much better employed if it were given to original composition, of 
whatever kind this may be? Is it true that Johnson had better 
have gone on producing more Irenes instead of writing his Lives 
of the Poets; nay, is it certain that Wordsworth himself was bet¬ 
ter employed in making his Ecclesidsticdl Sonnets , than when he 
made his celebrated Prefdce, so full of criticism, and criticism of 
the works of others? Wordsworth was himself a great critic, and 
it is to be sincerely regretted that lie has not left us more criti¬ 
cism; Goethe was one of the greatest of critics, and we may sin¬ 
cerely congratulate ourselves that lie has left us so much criticism. 
Without wasting time over the exaggeration which Wordsworth’s 
judgment on criticism clearly contains, or over an attempt to 
trace the causes—not difficult I think to be traced—which may 
have led Wordsworth to this exaggeration, a critic may with ad¬ 
vantage seize an occasion for trying his own conscience, and for 
asking himself of what real service, at any given moment, the 
practice of criticism either is, or may be made, to his own mind 
and spirit, and to the minds and spirits of others.— Mattiikw 
Arnold, '.‘The Function of Criticism at the Present Time” 
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CHAPTER 6 


Qualities of Sentences 


1. Sentence weight 

a. Segregating sentences b. Aggregating sentences c. Length 
of sentences today 

2 . Variety in sentence movement 

a. Varying position of secondary elements b. Inverted move¬ 
ment c. Interrupted movement d. Loose and periodic sen¬ 
tences e. Parallelism 

3. Sentence economy 

a. Removing deadwood b. Direct phrasing c. Long and short 
constructions d. Reducing predication 

4. Sentence emphasis 

a. Mechanical devices b. Intensives c. Repetition d. Separa¬ 
tion of elements e. Position 

5. Sound and rhythm 

a. Euphony b. Figures of sound c. Rhythm 

6. Cood sentences 


The precedinc chapter discusses chiefly grammatical 
points, matters of fundamental form that are to be considered in 
nearly all sentences. It is necessary, for instance, for the subject 
and object to be clear and the modifiers rightly placed. The form 
of a sentence should appear stable and intentional to the reader 
and lead him to a direct understanding of its meaning. But 
there are a number of more variable qualities of sentences in 
which a writer has more leeway, more freedom for personal 
choice. He may make his sentences long or short, direct or in¬ 
volved, emphatic, rhythmical—he may use or not many facilities 
of the language, as his habits or taste or purpose suggest. I liesc 
arc not matters of grammar but of style. I hey raise questions of 
appropriateness and effectiveness rather than of correctness. It 
is in these qualities that one writer’s sentences differ from an¬ 
other's. An examination of these will show all sorts of possibili¬ 
ties for growth in effectiveness and individuality of writing. 
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Segregating sentences 


1. Sentence weight 

The most obvious, and perhaps the most fundamental, of 
these characteristics is length, because a conspicuous and basic 
difference between sentences is in the amount of substance they 
contain. Some writers tend to give a detail or two in each sen¬ 
tence; others build several details together into longer, more 
complex sentences. The shorter type, which tend to isolate 
details, are segregating sentences; the longer type arc aggregating 
sentences. 1 A writer naturally uses a variety of sentence pat¬ 
terns, but usually he tends, intentionally or not, toward one or 
the other of these types. 

la. Segregating sentences. The shorter type of sentence is 
characteristic of most newspaper writing, of much business writ¬ 
ing and advertising, of familiar writing, as in diaries and letters, 
of most stories, and of many discussions of ideas in both books 
and magazines. At the worst, these sentences become choppy 
and jerky, breaking the ideas into too small units for a reader to 
follow conveniently. At the best, the ideas come directly, follow 
each other naturally, as they were thought, or at least as they 
would be spoken. 

Here arc two examples of segregating sentences. The first 
is from a journal. Hie 8 tentences range from 1 to 17 words 
in length, averaging just under 10. The clauses are short and 
uninterrupted, one statement following another as in conver¬ 
sation: 


Oct. 7th, Monday—Morning. Overcast and bleak. The sea 
looks icy. It is the coldest it has been. We arc expecting the 
Piercys to lunch, but I doubt if they will come. Stephen thinks 
Yes so we are keeping big fires going in the dining room and 
sitting room. I cut and arranged all fresh flowers, but my hands 
almost froze while I was outside. Ellison’s cars and nose arc 
m a " d his c 5 ,cs watciin g. but he keeps saying, “This isn’t 
cold. — Elizabeth Etnier, On Gilbert Head,' p. 115 

In the following paragraph, a discussion of an idea, the sen¬ 
tences range from 5 words to 69 in length, but over half of 
them are between 8 and 17 words, and they average 16. Except 
m the two longer sentences, the ideas are analyzed, almost pre- 
sented singly: "The word dresses the stage, the word brines 

Z WOrd su ,P pl i eS their ,ook - their clothes, their 

6eStUres - ,n a different style these might be fused into one sen- 


•Exercise 4, 
l>. 179 
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Aggregating sentences 


•fcxcrciscs 2 
and 3, 
j»l». 17X-79 


tcnce, but here they appropriately stand as three. The para¬ 
graph is a well connected chain of reasoning. 

The first fact which everyone knows is that radio is a mech¬ 
anism which carries to an audience sounds and nothing but 
sounds. A radio play consists of words and word equivalents and 
nothing else. There is no visible actor disguised to assume a part. 
There is no stage-set contrived to resemble a place. There is only 
the spoken word—an implement which poets have always claimed 
to use with a special authority. There is only the word-cxcited 
imagination—a theater in which poets have always claimed pecu¬ 
liar rights to play. Nothing exists save as the word creates it. 
The word dresses the stage. The word brings on the actors. The 
word supplies their look, their clothes, their gestures. The more 
packed and allusive the word, the more illuminating its rhythms, 
the more perfectly is the scene prepared, the more convincingly 
is the play enacted. On the stage, verse is often an obstacle 
because the artifice of the verse and the physical reality of the 
scene do not harmonize: it is for this reason that verse is easily 
accepted on the stage only where the scene is made remote in 
time and therefore artificial to begin with, or where the verse is 
blurred out and made to sound as much as possible like prose. 
But over the radio verse is not an obstacle. Over the radio verse 
has no visual presence to compete with. Only the car is engaged 
and the car is already half poet. It believes at once: creates and 
believes. It is the eye which is the realist. It is the eye which 
must fit everything together, must sec everything before and 
behind. It is the eye and not the car which refuses to believe in 
the lovely girlhood of the middle-aged soprano who sines Isolde, 
or the delicate, water-troubling slenderness of the three fat Rhine 
maidens ridiculously paddling at the ends of three steel ropes. 
With the eye closed or staring at nothing verse has every power 
over the car. The car accepts, accepts and believes, accepts and 
creates. The car is the poet’s perfect audience, his only true 
audience. And it is radio and only radio which can give him 
public access to that perfect friend.— Archibald MacLeish, 
The Fall of the City, Preface 

lb. Aggregating sentences. Longer sentences, in which several 
contributing details arc presented as a unit, are characteristic of 
formal styles, especially of discussions of ideas; they arc also 
fairly common in fiction, especially in descriptive passages, and 
in newspaper leads, where an attempt is made to summarize 
the most important information of a news item in the first 
sentence or two. The following examples show how naturally 
several details may be fused into a unit if they appear closely 
related, parts of a whole, to the writer. The first has 9/ words. 
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_ Aggregating sentences 

Owing to the fact that England simultaneously received the 
reformation, the renaissance, and this notion of a gentleman s 
education, there was brought about an unwilling compromise 
between gentility and learning, a rubbing of shoulders between 
the poor scholar and the squire’s son, that has made the English 
and American college what it is today: the despair of educational 
reformers and logical pedagogues, the astonishment of Conti¬ 
nental scholars, a place which is neither a house of learning nor 
a house of play, but a little of both; and withal a microcosm of 
the world in which we live.—S. E. Morison, The Founding of 
Hansard College, p. 56 

The second sentence, of 90 \v6rds, is more simply constructed, 

since its length comes chiefly from enumeration: 

• 

In general it may be stated, without further attempt at proof, 
that the basic feature of the new economic system that must be 
built is the provision in ample quantities to all the populace of 
the basic material needs, food, clothing, shelter and other present- 
day necessities and reasonable luxuries, as a community responsi¬ 
bility similar to the provision of a postal service, water, police and 
fire protection, education, parks and national defense; and that 
this involves public ownership of the basic means of production 
and distribution, and a controlled monetary mechanism.— 
Alfred M. Binciiam, Insurgent America, pp. 4-5 

In the second sentence of the following three (of 57, 129, and 
42 words), Mr. Sitwell wished to keep the contrast between 
Shakespeare’s and Dickens’ England in a single unit, and the 
sentence, long as it is, carries out his intention. 


Indeed if England were suddenly to be submerged by the 
steely arrows of her rain beneath her grey waves, and no vestige 
of her left save the works of two authors, Shakespeare and 
Dickens, yet our country would continue to have a very real 
existence in the minas of those who learnt to read this' dead 
language. Shakespeare would be the guide to her permanent 
and rustic life, to that ideal country of green, deep lanes and 
high green banks, of wild flowers and oaks and elm trees, of 
scented limes and mysterious murmurings in the woods at night 

2* 1thC ,° ld /, rC >' W ?H S ° f hal1 and co «agc, buttressed against 
time and padded with moss and lichen: Dickens, to that dark 
moment of sudden wealth when, within a few decades, her cities 
erovvn a i P ro P 0 ,!“°" to , foe landscape out of which they had 
havinp I, Swollen to . c,e pl>antine and meaningless dimensions, 

, 3S f , ormcr a §« had composed entire 

above her anH »*, Sm °^ of hcr cl >imncys blackened the sky 
c her, and all hcr streams were sullied with the filth of her 
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•Exercise 1, 
p. 178 


factories. And this, even if it be not as pleasant, is a very' real 
side of England: and one that seems, withal, as if it may wholly 
destroy our older and more traditional life with its entangling 
apparatus of road, railway, and bungalow.—O sbert Sitwell, 
Trio, pp. 89-90 

lc. Length of sentences today. In current writing the sen¬ 
tences are notably shorter and more direct than they were two or 
three generations ago. 1 A passage from The New Yorker “Talk 
of the Town” averaged 29.1 words to the sentence; one from a 
short story by Katherine Mansfield averaged 18. Typically the 
sentences in current expository writing average in the high 
twenties, with longer sentences found in discussions of ideas 
and in formal styles; shorter ones arc found in newspapers, 
rapid narrative, and informal writing. Children begin writing 
short sentences and gradually increase their length and com¬ 
plexity until as college students they approximate those of pro¬ 
fessional writers, as shown in this table: 


Averacf. number of words to the sentence 


4th grade 
6th grade 
7th grade 
8th grade 


11.1 words High school freshmen 17.3 

12. sophomores 17.8 

13 5 juniors 18. 

15 2 seniors 19.8 

University freshmen 19.9 

upperclassmen 21.5 
Professional writers 20.9 

M. J. Stormzand and M. V. O'Shea, 
How Much English Grammar? p. 19 

A student whose sentences were growing in maturity would 
show a rough correspondence with these figures, though the 
figures given for university students and certainly for profes¬ 
sional writers may be a little lower than is typical. 

'Hie figures we have given arc averages; the actual sentences 
in series would show considerable variety. In a book review 
(Granville Hicks’ review of Robert Frost's Collected Poems, in 
The Hew Republic for Dee. 3, 1930) in which the sentences 
ranged from 11 to 64 and averaged 28V4, they stood in this order: 
17 13 23 15, 26, 46, 46, 21, 64. 29. 36. 19. 40, 26. 27, 18, 32. 1 3. 
19 30. 32. 26. 28, 22,11, 18. 48, 22. 22. Although a writer usually 
has a definite tendency to one or the other type of sentence, lie 


i For comparison see L. A. Sherman. AriaM.es of Litcraf..re (Boston, 
1893). Chapter 19, "Literary Sentence Length in Lngl.sl. Prose, and tol 
lowing chapters. 
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_ Varying positron of modifiers 

will vary considerably: In the volume of short stories Winner 
Take Nothing , on pages 12 and 13, Mr. Hemingway’s sentences 
run from 1 to 21 words, with an average of about 8 V 2 , but in a 
different story (pages 63-65), they range from 16 to 133 words 
with an average of 49. 

You should know whether in general you tend to build your 
material into aggregating sentences or tend to present it in 
smaller units, in segregating sentences. Then in revising a par¬ 
ticular paper you should see whether your sentences present your 
material in the units in which you sec it and wish the reader 
to see it. 

If your sentences in an expository paper average less than 
20 words or more than 30, you should look at them to make 
sure, if the figure is low, that you are building your details to¬ 
gether into mature sentences or, if the figure is high , that the 
sentences are clear and appropriate to the material. There is 
no special virtue in either long or short sentences, but length 
is sometimes a symptom of other qualities. 

2. Variety in sentence movement 

Series of sentences of about the same length and of the same 
general pattern are monotonous. The four below (which were 
written as a paragraph in a review) are not only of the same 
length; their structures are practically the same. 

Lenctii Lenctu 


s 

V 

o or c 

IN 

Words 

in Syl¬ 
lables 

It 

rTTT 

takes 

great courage to write on ideas. 

8 

11 

Hicy 

arc 

such treacherous things. 

5 

7 

They 

arc 

a constant source of dispute. 

7 

0 

They 

defy 

successful exposition. 

4 

10 


Varying the length helps avoid such monotonv, but even more 
important is varying the form, the order and kinds of elements 
fashioned into the sentences. The range of possible sentence 

tlic'gTncral types ^ ^ P ° int ° Ut ° nl >’ 3 fcw of 

2a. Varying position of secondary elements [modifiers! Since 

ts 1 "T? ° ,tfer °c l Enelish » eoSly [* 
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Inverted movement 


the subject or of the whole sentence occasionally stand first, the 
monotony is broken. Notice the different movement of these 

w 

openings: 

The attempts were failures. 

The first serious attempts were failures. 

In spite of their seriousness, the first attempts were failures. 
Although he worked with great seriousness, his first attempts 
were failures. 


An occasional sentence beginning with a long phrase or with 
a subordinate clause takes the stress away from the subject and 
makes for variety. Similarly the sentence may end with the ob¬ 
ject, or with a modifier of the object, and phrases and clauses 
can fall between the elements. 

A passage of sentences that arc conspicuously modified will 
show how far the conventional s-v*o order may be concealed 
by modifiers of the various elements: • 

Opening at an $11 top. running well over two hours, costing 
more than a million and (to ensure getting tins back) press- 
accnted for months ahead as the greatest marriage that was ever 
married between (among) William Shakespeare, Max Reinhardt, 
William (“Fog Over Frisco”) Dietcrlc, Felix Mendelssohn, 
Bronislava Nijmska. James Cagney and a good sprinkling of 
Warners’ best California baked hams—being all this, (s) the 
film “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” (v) demands (o) a certain 
amount of attention that will never be justified in terms of pure 
entertainment. At its many screenings there v] will be Is 
no lack of Ah's and Oh's, (s] culture clubs [v] will have (o) 
discussions, [s] newspaper cr.t.cs fv] wil put on o] thc.r Sun- 
day adjectives; but [s] the picture |v] is (c) fairly tedious, bung 
twice the average running time, and there [v] .s going to be (s 
a powerful minority of American husbands who will get one load 
of the elves and pixies, and [v] feel betrayed away from thc.r 
stocking feet and sports page and [v] say a<. much violently. 
_Otis Fercuson, The New Republic , Oct. 16, 1935 

2b. Inverted movement. A less common means of varying the 
sentence pattern is inversion, in which the order of the mam 
elements departs from the usual s-v-o. A complement or an 
emphatic modifier of the verb stands first, followed bv the verb 
and then the subject (c-v-s. mv-v-s); or a complement or ob|cct 
may precede the subject and verb (o-s-v). 

mv v s * ns 

Then | came | the greatest treat | of all. 

o s v mv 

This job | he | kept | six years. 
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Interrupted movement 


c s i.v ms 

A bargain | it | was, | at that price. 

This sort of inversion is not very common and ordinarily is 
not used unless the words put first really deserve special 
emphasis. It is a mannerism of Time magazine ( "Singular was 
the U.S. attitude in one respect*’), which The New Yorker has 
critically parodied, “Backward ran the sentences until reeled the 
mind.” 

2c. Interrupted movement. As a rule we do not put words 
between the major elements of a sentence except short modi¬ 
fiers that arc closely related to one of the words (as in “I Ic does 
not always pay his bills promptly”). If the modifiers arc long or 
not very closely related to the principal words, the movement 
of the sentence is interrupted: 

'Ibis background of crusades and crimes, with imaginary 
castles and gallows in the distance, shed a kind of glamour on the 
lives of these mild Quakers, who, in spite of the Quaker ban on 
worldly fiction, must, it appears, have been reading W avcrley 
Novels on the sly. And was it not for them all perfectly authen¬ 
tic? Had not one of them crossed the Atlantic and made a 
special pilgrimage to Scotland, and there, on the spot, when 
visiting the estate of this family, been overcome by a profound 
conviction of its truth? . . . What genealogist could demand, 
what documents, the family felt, could provide, more convincing 
evidence than that?— Locan Pearsall Smith, Ujiforgotten 
Years, pp. 6-7 

In the last sentence the feeling of interruption is increased by 
the second subject and verb that stand between the first verb 
of the sentence and the object: 

s vl s2 

What genealogist | could demand, | what documents, I the 
sm v2 o 

family felt, | could provide | more convincing evidence than that? 

Such interruptions give variety to sentences, but they also 
make slower and sometimes even difficult reading. They arc 
more characteristic of conspicuously formal style than of cur¬ 
rent informal style, in which such modifiers are likely to precede 
or to follow the main sentence elements. 

2d. Loose and periodic sentences. A sentence in which the 
meaning is not completed until the end is called periodic; a 
sentence which continues after the main statement is complete 
is called loose. ^ 
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Loose and periodic sentences 


[Periodic] lie who starts on a ride of two or three thousand 
miles may experience, at the moment of departure, a variety of 
emotions. [Loose] He may feel excited, sentimental, anxious, 
carefree, heroic, roistering, picaresque, introspective, or prac¬ 
tically anything else; but above all he must and will feel a fool. 
[Loose] It is like sitting down to read the Faerie Queen right 
through, only worse. [Periodic] Not yet broken in tc7 the stately 
unhurrying tempo of the caravans, not yet absorbed in the life 
of the road, he finds, in the contrast between the slowness of the 
first short stage and the hugeness of the distances before him, 
something keenly ridiculous. His imagination and his sense of 
drama reject so little a beginning to so great an enterprise. 
[Loose] His mind is full of the immensity of his ambitions; 
his body, sitting on a horse, makes the first move towards their 
fulfillment at a pace which is often exceeded by old ladies in bath 
chairs. He feels a fool.— Peter Fleminc, News from Tartary, 
p. 107 


Loose sentences arc characteristic of our conversation, in 
which we typically add subordinate statements after the main 
statement. Periodic sentences arc somewhat more formal. The 
reader’s or listener’s attention is suspended until the end; he has 
to hold the complete sentence in mind rather than let later 
elements blot out the earlier parts. The danger of periodic 
sentences is that they may seem unnatural; the danger of loose 
sentences is that they may be unemphatic. We could wish that 
the last clause of the following sentence was omitted or tucked 
away somewhere in the unemphatic middle: 

It is becoming a commonplace to say that in thought and feel¬ 
ing, or at least in the language in which they arc expressed, we 
arc living in some bygone century, anywhere from the thirteenth 
to the eighteenth, although physically we belong to the twen¬ 
tieth century.— John Dewey, Individualism Old and New, p. 1 3 

The two following sentences arc loose and would be as 
natural t6 Conversation as to writing. 

One rather felicitous definition runs as follows—“Culture is 
what is left over after you have forgotten all you have definitely 
set out to learn”—and in this sally you get at least a useful 
warning against associating culture too closely with the academic 
paraphernalia of education.— John Cowper Powys, I he Mean - 
ing of Culture , Preface 

For Pope was merely repeating St. Thomas, who had written 
twentv volumes to reassure a world on the verge of doubt- 
twenty volumes to say that it was really right that things should 
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Parallelism and balance 


be wrong, God only knows why.—C arl L. Becker. The Heav¬ 
enly City of the Eighteenth-Century' Philosophers, p. 67 

The loose sentence above could be stopped comfortably at three 
different points (after St. Thomas, verge of doubt, should be 
wrong), and yet it is a complete and satisfying unit.. 

The following sentence is periodic: 

An intelligent and experienced observer of affairs at Washing¬ 
ton has said that all political questions which he has heard dis¬ 
cussed in Washington conic back ultimately to problems 
connected with the distribution of income .— John Dewey, 
Individualism Old and New, p. 97 


This periodic sentence is perfectly natural, yet by postponing 
the crucial phrase till the end it holds attention all the way and 
gives an intensified emphasis to the distribution of income. 

There is no reason to strive for cither loose or periodic move¬ 
ment. especially in a generally informal style made up largely of 
segregating sentences. By far the larger number of sentences, 
written as well as oral, arc loose. For this reason, ^specially if 
the style is somewhat formal, an occasional sentence in which 
the meaning is not completed until its end contributes not only 
suspense but variety. 

2e. Parallelism and balance. (1) Parallel movement. In 
Chapter 5, § 5 we learned that putting parts of the sentence 
that arc of equal value in the same (parallel) construction was 
one way of making the sentence a unit. More elaborate parallel 
movement becomes an element of style and stands out suf¬ 
ficiently among the more casually constructed sentences to give 
a note of variety. It is more characteristic of formal than of 
informal writing. 

The following elaborate and rather conscious examples of 
parallelism control the movement and rhythm of their passages, 
but still the parallel locutions arc sufficiently varied in length and 
form so that they do not seem monotonous: 


We attain to heaven 
we perfect our nature 


by using this world well, 

though it is to pass away; 


not by ending it 

but by adding to it 

what is more than nature, 
and directing it towards aims 
higher than its own. 

Cardinal Newman, On the Idea of a University 


•P;i K c 128 
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Parallelism and balance 

Don Andres dc Ribera, the Viceroy of Peru, was the remnant of 
a delightful man, broken by the table, (Nouns, all ob- 

thc alcove, jeet of prepo- 

a grandccsliip and sit ion by) 
ten years of exile. 

As a youth he had accompanied embassies to Versailles and 
Rome; 

he had fought in the wars in (Coordinate 
Austria; clauses of similar 

he had been in Jerusalem. pattern) 

I Ic was a widower and childless of an enormous (Adjectives) 

and wealthy 
woman; 

lie had collected coins a little, 

wines, 

actresses, (Series of nouns, all objects 

orders and of collected ) 

maps. 

From the table lie had received the gout; (Coordinate clauses 
from the alcove a tendency to convulsions; with similar openings) 

from the grandccsliip a pride so I vast and (Adjectives) 

| puerile 

that lie seldom heard anything that was said to him and 

talked to the ceiling in a perpetual mono¬ 
logue; 

from the exile, oceans of boredom, 

a boredom that was so pervasive that it was like pain— 

he woke up with it and (Compound predicate) 
spent the day with it, 

and it sat bv his bed all night watching his sleep 

Thornton Wilder, f he Bridge of San Luis Key, p. 1/0 

2) Balanced sentences. When the parallel locutions, espe¬ 
cially clauses, of a sentence are noticeably equal in length and 
similar in movement, the sentence is called balanced, liven in 
a plain style, balanced sentences arc fairly common for emphatic 
statements and especially for comparisons and contrasts: 

Those who are naturally proud and envious 

will learn from 'Fhackcray to despise humanity; 
those who arc naturally gentle, to pity it; 

those who arc naturally shallow, to laugh at it.—J ohn Ruskin, 
Sesame and Lilies 
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_ Removing deadwood 

The busy years hastened away; the traces of Time's unimagin¬ 
able touch grew manifest; and old age, approaching, laid a 
gentle hand upon Victoria. The grey hair whitened; the mature- 
features mellowed; the short firm figure amplified and moved 
more slowly, supported by a stick. — Lytion Siraciii y. Queen 
Victoria, p. 37*4 

They have been educated to achieve success; few of them have 
been educated to exercise power. —Wai i kr I ippmann, A Preface 
to A fowls, p. 66 

3. Sentence economy 

Economy in writing means leading a reader to your exact 
meaning without unnecessary handicaps to understanding. 
Few, simple, exact words are its basis, but the pattern in which 
the words stand has a good deal to do with it. The fewest 
words and simplest constructions arc not always the most eco¬ 
nomical, for they may oversimplify the message, or they may 
limit its readers to those who arc practiced in following a com¬ 
pact style. But unnecessary words and needlessly complicated 
expressions cannot be economical. Expressions that contribute 
nothing to meaning actually detract; if there are many of them 
they will weigh down the sentences and may even conceal 
meaning. Unnecessarily full constructions also lead to bore¬ 
dom. For amateur writers the chief way to economical expres¬ 
sion is to remove offending expressions in revision until after 
a while they fail to appear even in the first draft. It you train 
yourself to be sensitive to waste in expression, you will soon 
learn to avoid being wasteful. 

3a. Removing deadwood. Deadwood is a convenient label for 
a lazy word or phrase that adds nothing to the meaning of a 
sentence. 1 A bit of deadwood can be omitted, at least with 
slight change of phrasing, with no loss at all in meaning and 
with positive gain in neatness. Note the bracketed phrases in 
these sentences: 


Every thinking person these davs seems inclined to agree 
[with the conception] that the world has gone mad. 

Anyone acquainted with violin construction knows that the 
better the wood is seasoned, the better (the result will be as far 
as] the tone of the instrument (is concerned]. 

An efficient high school system (of todav] should include ade¬ 
quate provision for manual training. 

[it to be] SUFpriSC thc dnma S c "as-not as bad as I had expected 

the ArTnFw °/ Sty ] C J S < S lkd /ar S°" in Sir Arthur Quillcr-Couch s Oh 
t/»c Art of Writing (New York, 1916), pages 100-26. 


•Ilvcrcisc 
p. 17V 
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•happen 

•case 


Removing deadwood _ 

[It was] during this time [that] the greatest number of cases 
came down. 

[There is] only one excuse [that] is acceptable, [and that is] 
“I have a class this hour.” 

It was the first time (in my life) I had seen Niagara Falls. 
The part played by tradition in the civilization and culture of 
a people is nowhere more fully exemplified than in (the matter 
of] student influence in China and Latin America. 

At the end of an hour and a half we arrived at (the spot where] 
the red flag [was situated]. 

The following statistics [serve to] give a good idea of the effects 
of tobacco: 

When the stain is dried, the entire surface of the desk is stccl- 
woolcd to take off any excess stain (that may be present]. 

Me kept things moving at breakneck speed throughout [the en¬ 
tirety of] the performance. 

A common type of dead phrase is the addition of color to a 
word that can mean only color (“green in color”), number to 
a number ("nine in number”), shape to a definite form (“rec¬ 
tangular in shape”), or locutions like this: 

The architecture (of the houses] and the landscaping (of the 
grounds] whisper a word of town pride to the passers-by. 

A few words are particularly common—and doubly bad in 
that they not only add useless weight but often take the em¬ 
phasis from more important words: 

nature: lie was never popular because he was awkward [by 

* variety: During the past spring and summer there has been a 
noticeable dearth of A pictures and not many more pictures of 
[the] class B (variety). . . . 

character: The second was quite different [in character). 
These things, though [of a] useful [character], were not what 

he needed most. 

happen: [It happened that] we were within three months ot 
being the same age. 

case: While this probably would be true in some cases, 1 do 
not think it would be true of the average case. (“While this 
might sometimes be true, I do not think it would be typical 

or something like that.] . .. , 

Many of them have been put to death in individual cases 
[Manv individuals have been put to death], and the whole race 
has been disfranchised and expelled from their professions. 

line: He had always thought he would do something along 
agricultural lines [in agriculture). 
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Direct phrasing 


Tin's particular nuisance in writing is one of the easiest to 
correct and prevent. Just drawing a line through the unneces¬ 
sary words while revising will take out a particular bit of dead- 
wood, and after you watch for such expressions a little while, 
they just stop appearing even in first drafts. Such elimination is 
one of the easiest ways to begin the attack on fuzzy writing. 

3b. Direct phrasing. Besides avoiding words that contribute 
nothing to the meaning of a sentence a writer needs to watch 
for expressions that use too many words for conveying a single 
notion, that is, he should avoid circumlocution. The fewest 
words arc not always the best form, but a conspicuous number 
of roundabout expressions result in flabbiness. They make the 
writing seem immature, and tire a reader. 


Wordy 

It has some of the best ski 
trails in the country and as far 
as the other cold weather sports 
are concerned, they have them 
too, along with one of the most 
fashionable hotels in the coun¬ 
try. 

During the time that she was 
in Los Angeles, she had at least 
six different jobs. 

We must realize the fact 
that the producer’s hand is felt 
at ever}' stage of producing a 
picture. 


Revised 

They have a very fashionable 
hotel, all the cold weather 
sports, and some of the best ski 

trails in the country. 

• 


While she was in Los An¬ 
geles, she had at least six dif¬ 
ferent jobs. 

We must realize that the 
producer’s hand is felt at every 
stage of producing a picture. 


•Wordiness 


S. c .ilso 
•Rc|>ctition, 
§ I. 


•Voice. § -1 


Here are some typical examples of circumlocution: 

destroyed by fire means burned 

come in contact with usually means meet or know 

the necessary funds usually means no more than the money 

m this day and age means today 

"“of"*** they use for plating the shiny parts of auto 
mobiles might mean chromium 

i" T f aki , ng WC °^r use more word* than are nec 
essary we need to be especially careful in our writing when 
circumlocution is more conspicuous. g ' 

hveen aTon!"? aV c ° nstruc * ions - English offers a choice be 
ships Relafive 1 ° T Y ° f e ?P ressin S a number of relation 
noun- • .hi SCS frec l uen tly do not show a relative pro 

noun, the experience we had" is as good as "the experieno 


•Function 
words, § 2 
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Long and short constructions 


* Ellipsis 
•Clauses. §2 


that u*e had." Not all clauses have verbs: "If possible, come a 
little early.” or "If it is possible, come a little early.” The con¬ 
junction that may or may not be used: "We like to think that 
our scholarship standards arc higher than vours” or "We like 
to think ( ] our scholarship standards arc higher than yours.” 

In the shorter forms nothing is omitted; merely a different 
pattern is being followed. As Professor Curmc says. Fuller 
expression would be incomplete expression, for it would mar 
the thought, take something vital away from it.” 

The choice between these forms is a matter of style, to be de¬ 
termined by appropriateness. Formal English uses relatively few 
of the short expressions, tends to fill out all constructions. In¬ 
formal English uses them more freely, very much more in speak¬ 
ing than in writing (*'\Vc better go” instead of "We'd [W c had] 
better go”). Familiar conversation, as well as general vulgatc 
usage, dispenses with much of the apparatus of formal grammar: 


"Dance Fridav.” 

* 

• • 

so. 


“You going?” “No. You? 


“Don’t think* 


•Pane 12-1 


•Subject 

and 

verb. § 3 


In revising a paper it is usually possible for a writer to tell 
from the movement of the passage whether or not he should 
make his constructions more complete. In ordinary informal 
writing a fairly frequent use of the short forms makes n for 

naturalness. . , t c 

3d Reducing predication. An ‘ idea -a small part of our 
meaning—mav be expressed in one of four grammatical units: 
in a word, a phrase, a subordinate clause, or a full sentence. I he 
form ought to be roughly proportional to the value of the idea, 
important ones in the longer and more weighty forms, less im¬ 
portant ones in the more economical ones. In the following ex¬ 
ample of the scale of expressions, we would probably all agree 
that the first was the most appropriate, the most economical for 
an adequate expression of the notion: 


Woro The snow blanketed the countryside. 

Phrase: The snow, like a blanket, covered the countryside. 

Ci ausi : The snow, which lay like a blanket, covered the 

S.:N 0 rKN«:: ld T/ie snow lay like a blanket. It covered the conn- 


trysidc. • 

Obviously the chief difference is between the first two, 
vhicli contain no verb, and the last two. which contain verbs, 
,r predications. Modern style tends to use fewer predications 
fewer clauses, than English style of a century ago. One mark ot 
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__ Reducing predicatio n 

amateur writing is the use of a predication for an idea that a 
more practiced writer would reduce to a phrase or a single word. 


Amateur 

Labor was quick to realize 
the advantages of this new 
form of passive resistance, and 
before the succeeding year 
rolled around, no less than two 
hundred sit-down strikes had 
been reported. 

A few of the fellows who 
w ere less serious would go to a 
bar where they would have a 
steak dinner and a few glasses 
of beer. 

I am a native of Florida and 
am very glad to write on this 
subject. 


We taxied back and forth in 
front of the starting line, wait¬ 
ing impatiently for the sound 
of the gun which would mean 
that the race was started. 


More Economical 

Labor was quick to realize 
the advantages of this new 
form of passive resistance, and 
within a year no less than two 
hundred sit-down strikes had 
been reported. 

A few of the less serious fel¬ 
lows would go to a bar for a 
steak dinner and a few glasses 
of beer. 

Since I am a native of Flori¬ 
da, I am very glad to write on 
this subject. 

Or: 

As a native of Florida. I am 
very glad to write on this sub¬ 
ject. 

We taxied back and forth in 
front of the starting line, wait¬ 
ing impatiently for the sound 
of the starting gun. 


°f course as we write, wc can't always be stopping to ask our¬ 
selves, Ilow much .s this idea worth?" But in revising papers, 
especially ,n the early stages of our writing experience, it is 
occasionally worth while to see if wc have made the expressions 
« ““ nccc «ary to express our complete meaning. 
folW g , /\ C L nadc 50 com P act that it is l>arc and hard to 
. I"’ bc S lnnm § "riters need to worrv about that. 

Se I eln C CnCOUr3gcd to usc a morc ‘id)’, more economical 
f,,! " 6 ' m a P a P cr does not come from piling up words 

servation ft 8 ” P mater,al - idcas - and especially details of ob- 

s° nVCy y ° Ur meaning - Pr °P cr cconom ' comes 
m tr > ,n S to sa y mor c in a given number of words. ' 

4. Sentence emphasis 

use of shone and n dis P r eCe . ° f Wnt " lg comcs P rinci P all y from the 
or strong and distinctive words and from a progressive ar- 
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Mechanical devices 


‘Emphasis 


•L'mlcrlininc: 

•Capital 
letters, § 10 

•Schoolgirl 

style 


rangement of statements in paragraphs and of the paragraphs in 
the whole. But sentences contribute to this general impression, 
and the general methods of order, proportion, and mass also 
apply to them. Economy that we have just discussed is an im¬ 
portant factor, for wordiness keeps the meaning from standing 
out as it should, as the writer intends it to stand. In this section 
we shall look at some of the more specific means to sentence 
emphasis. 

4a. Mechanical devices. Writing and printing have various 
mechanical means—underlining (italics), capitals, emphatic 
punctuation—for stressing words and passages. These devices 
arc used by amateur writers often in an attempt to make up for 
deficiencies in style or content and usually result in what is 
known as the “forcible-feeble/’ as in this speech, a crucial one in 
the novel from which it is taken: 

“f go o/i throughr lie repeated earnestly. “I have suffered— 
but I know that 1 am Destiny's darling! . . . You have suffered 
but you. too. can curry on through! . . . Take it from me! I 
know! In spite of all the little detainments, disappointments, 
disillusionmcnts—/ get the lucky breaks! I get the signal to go 

forward! 1 have been delayed—long—long—long—but—at 

length —I get the GREEN LIGH I! 


With increased skill in writing, a person relies less and less 
on these mechanical devices, lie depends more and more on 
distinctiveness of expression, position, and other rhetorical 
means of showing that one statement is more important than 

another. . . . 

4b Intensives. There arc several ways of emphasizing mean¬ 
ing bv the use of special words, particularly in colloquial Ian- 
aiiavc A speaker can stress a too or very or much so that it will 
have a good deal of force (and the activity of the stress gives 
him a certain physical satisfaction!. On paper these intensives 
are less convincing, in part because the tone of voice is lacking 
and. at least in careful prose, in part because written style is 
iikeiv to use words more accurately than oral—approaching the 
ideai speech Mark Rutherford accredited to Mary Mardon: 


There was no sort of effort or strain in anything she said, no 
attempt by emphasis of words to make up for weakness ot 
thought, and no compliance with that vulgar and most disagree¬ 
able’habit of using intense language to describe what is not 
intense in itself.— I I sle White, The Autobiography of Mark 
Rutherford, p. SO 
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A number of adjectives and adverbs are primarily intensives: 
much, very, such, too, highly . certainly, extremely, tremendously. 
. . . They may be used for a just emphasis, but they usually 
suggest an oral stress and are often out of place in writing. Too 
many of them suggest the schoolgirl style. Most small pro¬ 
fanity belongs in this category, the words beginning with the 
letter d allowing a satisfying stress and bite and not contributing 
otherwise to meaning. 

In writing, quite often a statement would actually be stronger 
if the intensive was omitted or if the oral type of sentence was 
changed to a written form: 

\\ c had [such] a lovely time at your party. 

Even-body was (so) tired after the holiday round of parties. 

In pushing the product the slogan has (surely) been (unques¬ 
tionably) of paramount importance. 

The colloquial superlative, used to indicate a considerable 
degree of a quality instead of the greatest, is a typical intensive 
m conversation, but not so appropriate to writing: 

She had the nicest manners (for nice or some more exact 
adjective). 

He is a most important figure in the book (an important 
ngurej. r 


The pronouns in -self are idiomatic intensives in all levels 
of usage: 

He picked the flowers himself. I must see Catherine herself. 

r„^ a f Cl ' i perso " al !v and in P erson h ave been used as a substi¬ 
tute for himself, herself and so on. especially in business Eng- 
nsn and in slang or familiar conversation. 

It turned out to be Jimmy in person. He picks the neecssirv 
own^dci]' d, " nCr ° Ut ° f hiS Sma " l lcrsona ' gardcn [out of his 

,P* re are ma ?y °{ her “Doquial and informal intensive idioms 
" lth pronouns (and some compounds, like he-man ): 

if ( " C considcr how wc all of us attain what limited 

casurc of a command of metaphor wc possess _I \ 

Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 90 * ' A ’ 

™ ere arc , scores of words of rather intense meaning—i/mW 

£5365*“?'** of " ha > '“veS 

san and legitimate uses and all of which are likely to be used to 


•very 


•Schoolgirl 

sivlc 


•Comparison 
ot* adjectives 
and adverbs, 

§ 5c- 


•himself. 

herself 

•mvsclf 
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emphasize some feeling that does not really deserve such a vig¬ 
orous word. 

The use of such intensives should be a matter of appropriate¬ 
ness, especially of appropriateness to the subject. But often, 
particularly in speech, their appropriateness to the person who 
is using them is more important. At their best they may repre¬ 
sent a vigorous and emphatic personality; at their worst they 
show insensitivencss to the values of words. If they arc overused, 
they are sure to result in a weakening of statements. 

4c. Repetition. (1) Unhappy repetition. Using necessary 
words several times in a short space is often unavoidable, but 
repetition of words is unpleasant when the writer has a wide 
possible choice. Such repetition may be the result of small 
vocabulary, but most of it is due to plain laziness or inattention 
to writing—certainly to a lack of revision. Both small vocabulary 
and carelessness arc back of the five beautiful's (not to mention 
one beauty ) in this: 


The landscape is beautiful. There arc myriads of beautiful, 
stately trees, which contribute greatly to the beauty of the 
place in every season of the year. There arc also many beautiful 
wild flowers and other pretty forms of undergrowth The 
climate and the absence of smoke and dust of the city makes it 
very easy to cultivate a beautiful lawn, with flowers and shrubs. 
The lake is a wonderful part of the landscape. I here arc many 
beautiful views in different times of the day and season. 

More typical of careless repetition arc sucli sentences as these: 

This dam was without doubt going to be the largest [dam] 

m |Thc "problem of] feeding her ever increasing population is 
one of Japan's most acute problems. 

Repetition of whole phrases is likely to be more objectionable, 
because naturally a group of words attracts more attention: 

The next morning we noticed the river had risen consider¬ 
ably and was flowing at a vers- fast pace. W c decided to resume 
our iournev immediately, and soon we were once more traveling 
down stream, but tins time at a much faster pace [even faster). 

The writer of that either has an insensitive car or else he did 
", ,3 hb paper over. We feel sure i, - e»cles.,>e.. when 

we find this a little later: 

Twice I thought our canoe would surely upset, and I could 
seethe fellow sitting in the middle [of our canoe) was seared 


to death. 
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Especially to be watched is repetition of the same word in 
two different senses, easy to do in English because of the num¬ 
ber of meanings many words carry: 

My marks showed a marked improvement. 

No President in time of war has dared to fight the powerful 
financial interests of this country who have interests in the 
belligerent countries. 


Such repetitions as these arc easily attended to in revision by 
simply drawing a line through the less essential word or phrase, 
or replacing it with a pronoun, or rephrasing in some more eco¬ 
nomical way. 

A slightly different form of careless repetition is doubling the 
meaning of a word or part of a word unnecessarily. We write 
continue on when continue is enough, repeat again when we 
mean merely repeat. 


'Hie modem college student [of today] 

In this modern melting pot, I found people (there) who were 
unacquainted with the English language. 

I believe that colleges should offer scholarships but thev 
should not offer only athletic scholarships [alone]. 

the [resultant] effect 

undergraduate students ( Graduate students is necessary be¬ 
cause not all graduates become students.) 

He told us that if everyone was free Thursday evening [that] 
we would meet then. 

Dams have been built with [about] four or five sluices in them, 
(/•our or five is indefinite enough without the about.) 

I know many officers who try to give you any possible assistance 
that they can. 

First we should understand what equipment and paraphernalia 
are necessary for this sport. 


repetition is the same 
careful revision. Reading a paper aloud is perhaps the surest 

• to catch such lapses, since our cars will sense more thai 
our eyes. 

tiHnl ^ CC . ESSFUL mpeutkw. Repetition of words and repe 
“ ' d . ea * °* cr " ords are useful stylistic devices. Repe 

and it hC P ’°. d 3 paSSagC t °8 cther - il lna y emphasize ideas 
and it may suggest emotion. 

kcemnTth? 1 ^ 1 ^^ 3 !;' 12 ° f '"'P ortant kc y words is useful ir 

cS use ul h Cr H ‘ 10n f ° CUSCd ° n thc subject. ^ ^ espe 
all) useful in binding sentences together and in holding para 


•Restatement, 
p. 91 
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graphs together. Writing of the Supreme Court, you will have 
to mention the Supreme Court frequently and it is often better 
to say Supreme Court than to hunt for trite synonyms (like 
the highest tribunal ). Simply see that the sentences are econom¬ 
ically constructed to avoid unnecessary repetition and that pro¬ 
nouns are used where they can be conveniently written. 

The repetition of name and choose and select binds together 
the thought of this paragraph and emphasizes its meaning: 


Therefore, in every fresh application of a name we can discern 
two acts: first, the choice of a detail in the thing named, and 
second, comparison in that detail of the thing named with other 
things. These two acts arc always in a certain sense one, for it is 
the memory that makes the choice. Naming things is like cutting 
doughnuts: here is an undifferentiated mass of dough, upon 
which the cutter, which remembers the character of other dough¬ 
nuts, descends and makes after that character a definite excerpt. 
Exactly thus a word descends into a general impression and selects 
out a clear experience. It selects an experience similar to the 
ones which it remembers. But since in this process sometimes 
the act of selecting, and sometimes the act of remembering, is 
emphasized, we can divide names accordingly into two classes. 
There arc names which predominantly choose, and names which 
predominantly compare. The words shaggy and lazy , for ex¬ 
ample, choose a feature of the horse, but they leave those memo¬ 
ries with which it is to be compared, undefined. Pot bellied and 
strawberry roan, on the other hand, not only choose the part and 
the color, but they also declare the comparison to a remembered 
pot and a remembered strawberry. All names arc of one or tkc 
other of these two types.— Max Eastman, Enjoyment of Poetry, 
p. 40 

Repetition of phrases and constructions is often a matter of 
emotion, feeling, and may contribute to rhythm. 

In the first of the following examples the repetition ot big 
suggests a tone of irony; in the second the repeated sentence 
(\vhich is frequently repeated in the course of the story) be¬ 
comes a refrain: 


When a big oil man, a big radio man, and a big education man 
met in the offices of N. W. Ayer & Son, the big advertising 
people, and closed a deal whereby Atlantic is to pay Ya c twenty 
thousand dollars for the exclusive right to broadcast Vile s home 
games, including, as the Times put it. “the privilege of mention¬ 
ing oil during intermissions.* one of the major problems of 
American civilization was solved.—7 he New Worker, Sept. 
19>6 
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Night after night Tom watched the sheep upon the downs 
with empty hollow sockets, till his dead hair grew and covered 
his poor dead face, and hid the shame of it from the sheep. And 
the wind blew and blew. 

Sometimes on gusts of wind came some one’s tears, and beat 
and beat against the iron chains, but could not rust them 
through. And the wind blew and blew. —Lord Dunsany, A 
Dredtnar's Talcs, p. 160 

Such repetition is rare, of course, and confined to imaginative 
writing. Mr. Eastman’s repetition in the paragraph on the page 
opposite is more typical of factual writing. No writer needs to 
fear repeating the key words of his subject, and rightly used they 
will add emphasis to his discussion. 

4d. Separation of elements. In speaking, one of the most used 
and most effective means to emphasis is a pause. It allows what 
has just been said to sink in, or if the voice is suspended, it 
throws emphasis on what is to follow. It is difficult to transfer 
this effect to the written page, but something of its value can be 
had by keeping constructions separate. 

The most emphatic separation of course is into individual 
sentences, if the ideas deserve it: 

\ou do not revise dogmas. You smash them. —Randolph 
?9lT NE ' Op ,n ' on ? The New Republic , August 18, 


Internal punctuation, commas and especially semicolons, keep 
rea<f mentS SC P arate and tCT,d to * orcc a P ause even in quick eye 

One remembers the old stories of invisible kingdoms where 
'r ,adlcs an d dragons for company; and the more 
modern fairy-tales in which heroes drift in and out of dimen- 
sions more complex than the original three.—J ohn Steinbeck 
and Euwa r d F. Ricketts, Sea of Cortez, p. 80* 

in U 3re l h u C ' Vay / of , scein g animals: dead and preserved 
W™.time of a low tide’’ and foi 


.— -mv. oiiuii iimc or 

long periods in an aquarium. — Ibid., p. 189 


two 1 sentences') d ^ inStCad ° f sc '™olons in those 

rnnl, 3 ! CrieS 0f P ara,,el words or constructions, repeating the 

demm s ,0 Co O n r t P a r 7? ,tlOnS may add cnl P hasis to the individual 
sentence: * hC movement of the two versions of these 
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The collecting buckets and 
tubes and jars were very full of 
specimens—so full that we had 
constantly to change the water 
to keep the animals alive.— 
Ibid., p. 78 

In the course of a lifetime 
of voyaging he went to China, 
to India, to all parts of Africa, 
and even to the Arctic. 


The collecting buckets, 
tubes, and jars were so full of 
specimens that we had con¬ 
stantly to change the water to 
keep the animals alive. 

In the course of a lifetime 
of voyaging he went to China, 
India, all parts of Africa, and 
even the Arctic. 


•ihcrc is. 
there arc 


• Voice, § i 


•Page 156 


An abrupt break in the direction of the thought movement 
may make for sharp emphasis, especially in informal writing. 

A hardness about this technicolor epic makes it difficult to en¬ 
joy all the way through—the eventual hardness of the theater scat. 

Just when you were beginning to get adjusted to Olsen and 
Johnson's out-patient clinic of the psychiatric ward, bang, you 
had fifty pounds of ice in your lap. 


4e. Position. The most important means of emphasis is posi¬ 
tion, ordering the words and parts of the statement so that the 
stress falls unmistakably on the exact words you want it to. 
The most emphatic position is the end of a sentence, and the 
next most emphatic is the beginning. 

Since the subject of a sentence is usually an important ele¬ 
ment, it properly has the initial emphasis, although often some 
other element deserves first position. The frequent use of 
"anticipatory subjects” (there is, there were, it is) is conse¬ 
quently weakening: 


Anticipatory subjects 

There arc many people who 
read history to raise their self¬ 
esteem. 

There is some evidence 
pointing to the gradual disap¬ 
pearance of hazing in our col¬ 
leges. 


More emphatic 

Many people read history to 
raise their self-esteem. 

Some evidence points to the 
gradual disappearance of haz¬ 
ing in our colleges. 


Departures from the normal word order, as described in 
$2 of this chapter, are usually prompted bv a desire for 
emphasis on the words put first: 

Charles he had beaten twice, but never his brother. 

And last of all came the man they had expected would be first. 
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This we have; this you cannot give us; but this you may so 
easily take away.—G. Lowfs Dickinson, Letters from a Chinese 
Official, p. 38 

The ends of sentences deserve more attention. As Professor 
Wendell put it, sentences should “end with words that deserve 
distinction.” Since we cannot foresee the ends of our sentences 
in speaking, we are likely to add various uncmphatic elements 
and in general let them run downhill. In writing we have the 
opportunity to revise our sentences and give them more definite 
form. 


Unf.mpiiatic 

The first forty minutes 
passed quickly enough, but we 
began to squirm in our scats 
when a second and then a third 
speaker appeared. 

We were surprised to hear 
him talk so glibly about elec¬ 
tricity and motors, knowing as 
we did that he had never 
looked at a machine in his life. 


More emphatic 

The first forty minutes 
passed quickly enough, but 
when a second and then a third 
speaker appeared we began to 
squirm in our scats. 

Since we knew that he had 
never looked at a machine in 
his life, we were surprised to 
hear him talk so glibly about 
electricity and motors. 


It is easy to avoid such lapses from firm expression, and it is 
easy and natural, with a little practice, to end sentences strongly. 
This means often putting elements in an order of climax, that 
is, arranging words, phrases, clauses, or sentences in an order of 
increasing value. The increase may be in mere physical length, 
for usually in a series of phrases or clauses the longest is put last’ 
1 he increase may be in force of sound or distinction of phrasing. 
Ur the increase may be in complexity of meaning or of emo¬ 
tional or ideal value. The scale of value of course is the 
speaker s or writer’s; it is his sense of the importance of the 
various bits of his idea represented bv the climax. 

H,rif^ ,S .?. CO u VCnti 0 r al r Cl ,: max P attern - with the last of the 
-r f; phras f s , thc fullest in expression and the most im¬ 
portant for the writers purpose at the moment: 

' n ! C " CCt , ual lcvcl "'here conformity seems 
he g 0 Od l- and , 50 tl,c y I 31 * ‘he primary requisite of 

a rcsh lo'r aUth ° r: ?* e . Ca P aci ‘y t0 scc ‘ hc human comedy 

r ?l atlo " s bttwcen things to discover new 
with his fate.—I-I, L. 


_--- .V.USIUHJ VV-UVUI 

significances in man’s eternal struggle 
Mencken, Prejudices, Fifth Series, p 177 
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•Phrases, § 2 
•Prepositions, 
§ id 


The climax in the following sentence represents the writer’s 
emphasis, since she is most interested in the word confusing: 

To be young is always a difficult, dangerous, and confusing 
business—but it can seldom have been so difficult, so dangerous, 
and above all so confusing, as in England during the first ten 
years of the twentieth century.—A nn Bridge, Enchanter's Night¬ 
shade, p. 38 

Climax is the natural order for arranging the items of a 
series unless there is some necessary or logical reason for an¬ 
other order. Failing to use a climactic order results in a weak 
sentence or, if the last member of the scries is conspicuously 
less important than the preceding, in definite anticlimax. 
Anticlimax is usually a sign of careless or thoughtless writing: 

It spoiled the rest of the summer for the boys and disappointed 
them terrifically. 

No degree will be conferred or certificate given unless the 
applicant shall have sustained a good moral character, settled 
all college bills, and returned all books and paid all fines to the 

library. 

* 

Intentional anticlimax is one of the sources of humor: 


“Because Luxembourg is divine,” he said, his eyes lighting. I 
spent a most wonderful vacation there a year or two ago. It is 
a cameo, a miniature. It is a little country and everything in it 
is little: the inns, the mountains, the waiters, t,lc Pp°Pj^ “^ 
prices [anticlimax]. It is divine!”— Irwin Edman, Plulosopher s 

If wc often speak of Miss Dorothy Thompson, it is because 
we think she is the most wonderful of mortal S rcat " h *" 

Garbo, greater than Mrs. Harrison W.ll^ms greater than 
the Quintuplets put together.-! he New Yorker. Sept. 24, 1938 

Emphasis, like most sentence qualities, is to be tested m 
revision, when a writer takes the role of reader and tr.es to 
make his words represent to someone else his own view of 1 is 
subject. Finding ways of making this emphasis is one of the 
most challenging parts of writing. 


5. Sound and rhythm 

though prose is not expected to appeal to the car in the 
me wav that poetry docs, unpleasant sounds or cmnbmations 
sound's arc a slight handicap in reading, even in silent reading. 
,d more pleasing sounds often add a positive pleasure. Sound 
d a conspicuous trait of prose now as formcrly w .cn 
ading aloud was more in vogue. The average news storv ,s 
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planned for eye reading only and is a form of punishment when 
read aloud, and so is much writing that is not journalistic. But 
a pleasing sound is a characteristic of most satisfying prose. 
Reading aloud is one test of good prose and should add some¬ 
thing to the reader's enjoyment. 

5a. Euphony. Euphonious means pleasing to the car. Euphony 
depends in part on avoiding unnecessary harsh sounds (too 
many g s, dg s, and so on), groups of consonants that arc hard 
to pronounce (as in “backed to the door” and "propelled by the 
repeated and seemingly needlessly brutal remarks and jabs of 
the detectives”), and combinations of easily confused sounds 
(like s and sh: “This seething mass of shiny sea shells began 
to wrestle and box”). Such jerky, choppy rhythms arc awkward, 
and so also arc too many conspicuous unstressed syllables 
(“seemingly needlessly”). 

Becoming too conscious of euphony is likely to result in a 
rather light and perhaps not sufficiently strong movement; but 
it is important to read one’s papers aloud and to remove con¬ 
spicuously harsh or feeble expressions. 

These few sentences show euphony, and also adjustment of 
the sounds to the subject matter, from the smooth, lingering 
syllables of the opening to the more emphatic and rougher 
movement at the end: 

A rose in a moonlit garden, the shadow of trees on the turf, 
almond bloom, scent of pine, the wine-cup and the guitar; these 
and the pathos of life and death, the long embrace, the hand 
stretched out in vain, the moment that glides forever away, 
with its freight of music and light, into the shadow and hush of 
the haunted past, all that we have, all that eludes us. a bird on 
the wing, a perfume escaped on the gale—to all these things wc 
arc trained to respond, and the response is what wc call litera¬ 
ture. This we have; this you cannot give us; but this you may 
so easily take away. Amid'the roar of looms it cannot be heard; 
it cannot be seen in the smoke of factories; it is killed by the wear 
and the whirl of Western life. — G. Lowes Dickinson Letters 
from a Chinese Official, p. 38 

5b. Figures of sound. The repetition of the same or similar 
sounds is a factor in binding words together, as well as of giving 
immediate pleasure in reading. Rime, which is so important in 
unifying verse, is out of place in prose, where a noticeable rime 
sound is usually offensive. But an occasional and natural use of 
some of the other figures of sound may sen e to bind together 
words and phrases. & 
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•Rhythm, § 1 


Rhythm. § 2 


Rhythm _ 

One of the commonest of these is alliteration, the same sound 
at the beginning of words or of stressed syllables within words: 

the shadow and hush of the haunted past 
the near and whirl of Western life 


Alliteration runs riot in much light writing and in advertising 
slogans ("a wispy, waspy waistline'), and. used more sparingly, 
it is characteristic of a good deal of formal writing. 

Assonance . similar vowel sounds in syllables that have dif¬ 
ferent consonant sounds, is quite common in prose: 

a perfume escaped on the gale 

5c. Rhythm. We do not need to go into an elaborate study 
to realize that prose has a definite, if varied, rhythm, that stresses 
differ in intensity and in number and in combination. 1 Iwo 
lines from the Dickinson passage show considerable difference: 


X / x « / , * 7 * * / 

the movement | that glides | forever away 

X t X / X « * X t 

but this | you may so easily | take away 

A conscious concern for rhythm is dangerous unless you want 
to write patterned prose. But you can at least avoid long senes 
of unstressed syllables that will give a weak or flabby effect, 
you can avoid tacking on a phrase after a movementdun i reached 
an effective stable point; and you can make sure that the stresses 
do not become monotonous. . , . • 

P '° tob i £1 conversa- 

varied thylhm .ha. suggests 

fOI Sol“n.TZml SS.. .have movements 
.SKS, aloud .wo ouch con.mstmg passage, a, 

the following: 

Walter had just turned the corner of Charles Street into 

isSt? Jrrss- - ™ s 

back against he “'.fSlmWr. enough lo 1c. Waller 

close against him. lo k 6 P . jn Almost without think- 

InfsCed hack a pfee down Charles, ou, o( 

— ,,c ,KS t treatment of prose rhythm , is Norton R. Tempest. The Rhythm 
oi English Prose (Cambridge. England, 1930). 
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sight around the corner.— Robert M. Coates. "1 lie Net, 
Short Stories from the New Yorker 

United with his fcllowmcn by the strongest of all ties, the 
tic of a common doom, the free.man finds that a new vision is 
with him always, shedding over every daily task the light of love. 
The life of Man is a long march through the night, surrounded 
by invisible foes, tortured bv weariness and pain, towards a goal 
that few can hope to reach, and where none may tarry long. 
One by one, as they march, our comrades vanish from our sight, 
seized by the silent orders of omnipotent Death. Very brief is 
the time in which we can help them, in which their happiness 
or misery is decided. Be it ours to shed sunshine on their path, 
to lighten their sorrows by the balm of sympathy, to give them 
the pure joy of a never-tiring affection, to strengthen failing 
courage, to instill faith in hours of despair. Let us not weigh in 
grudging scales their merits and demerits, but let us think only 
of their need—of the sorrows, the difficulties, perhaps the blind¬ 
nesses. that make the misers' of their lives; let 11 s remember that 
they arc fellow-sufferers in the same darkness, actors in the same 
tragedy with ourselves. And so. when their day is over, when 
their good and their evil have become eternal by the immortal¬ 
ity of the past, be it ours to feel that, where they suffered, where 
they failed, no deed of ours was the cause; but wherever a spark 
of the divine fire kindled in their hearts, we were ready with en¬ 
couragement, with sympathy, with brave words in which high 
courage glowed.— Bertrand Russell, “A Free Mans Wor¬ 
ship," Mysticism and Logic, p. 56 

Most modern writing is closer to the plain style of the first 
of these, but its range and possibilities arc great. If you feel 
that your writing is in a rut. reading aloud passages that appeal 
to you—and that you can read in a natural tone of voice—may 
help you realize more fully the potentialities of your writing 
and add to its other qualities some of the pleasure that comes 
from a fitting rhythm. 


6. Good Sentences 

Talking about qualities of sentences one by one and in such 
detail makes .writing seem much more complicated and per¬ 
haps even artificial than it really is. All of our discussion has 
been intended to show some (it has by no means covered all) 
or the possibilities of this simple and unavoidable unit of speech 

the Z'l? 6 G [ antcd , Somc cx P crie nce in talking and writing, 
intend V g °^ sente " ces is familiarity with what you 

else will be y l n H r fid r c >' OU Can sa >’ if 50 that someone 
else will be glad to read it. Tins will let you write rapidly, so 
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Exercises—Qualities of sentences __ 

that the ideas will really move and will seem to follow each 
other naturally. Your sentences serve the fundamental purposes 
of communication. 

If for some reason you have not had much practice in pur¬ 
poseful writing, you can profit by study of the points in these 
two chapters, by attentive reading of good prose, and by some 
conscious experimentation and certainly by careful revision of 
the sentences that come haphazardly. Gradually—-sometimes 
rapidly—the general texture of your sentences will change, for 
the better. Analysis as we have been discussing it is not an end 
in itself. Remember that the aim is not any one pattern but a 
varied and pleasing style that will not only convey your meaning 
but will be appropriate to it and to your hoped-for readers and 
to yourself. Write naturally and merely tidy up your first efforts 
in the light of what experienced writers have found to be the 
effective qualities of good sentences. 


Exercises 


1. In a run of at least twenty consecutive sentences from one 
of vour recent papers determine and write down the following 
facts: (a) length of the sentences in words: the shortest, the 
longest, the average number of words per sentence; (b) types 
of sentences: the number of simple, compound, and complex; 
(c) the number of coordinating conjunctions used between 
clauses, the number of subordinating conjunctions, of conjunc¬ 
tive adverbs, of relative pronouns, of clauses without a con¬ 
necting word. After you have made this analysis, write a para¬ 
graph telling what you discovered about your sentences, making 
any comparison that occurs to you with the sentences of other 
writers or with the ideas given in this book. If you commonly 
use segregating sentences, you will probably use a small number 
of connectives; if you use aggregating sentences, you will use 


more. 0 , , 

2. Write a theme in three sentences. Sec how much you can 
pack into each sentence without losing its movement, trvmg to 
make each one at least fifty words long. The result will be a 
tour dc force, but the performance will show something about 

sentence connectives. . . ^ 

3 Recast the paragraph by Archibald MacLcish on page 1 
changing segregating sentences to aggregating. Leave out none 
of the ideas. You will have to add connectives and make small 
changes in wording; do not make unnecessary changes in word¬ 
ing At present there arc twenty-three sentences averaging 16.08 
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words. Aggregating sentences should reduce the number to 
7—10 and raise the average number of words to more than 4U. 

4. Recast the paragraph by Osbert Sitwell on page 1 53, chang- •Pages 151-52 
ing aggregating sentences to segregating. As it stands the para¬ 
graph contains three sentences averaging 76 words. Segregating 
sentences should give roughly four times as many sentences 
averaging about a quarter of the original length. 

5. Find and bring to class a passage of a paragraph or two in 
which the sentences appeal to you as effective. Prepare and 
write out comments on them, noting especially length and va¬ 
riety, inverted or interrupted movement, position of modifiers, 
parallelism, and emphasis. 

6. Find a few isolated sentences that strike you as notable: 

(a) the best sentences of several different types, (b) the flattest 
and dullest that you find in a regular publication (books, maga¬ 
zines, cy newspapers). Comment on the reasons for their effec¬ 
tiveness or ineffectiveness. 

7. Cut out the dcadwood in the following passage. Occa¬ 
sionally small changes in wording may be necessary, but usually T..gcs 161-63 
you need only strike out the useless words. 

'Ihcre arc many students who have trouble handing in their 
compositions punctually on time. It is not that the work is too 
hard. In the case of the ordinary paper, the average student can 
write it in about an hour to an hour and a half. Every student 
can give this long a quantity of time to his work. The trouble, in 
respect to most students, is due to the fact that they postpone 
doing the work too long until it is too late. If it should happen 
that they have delayed until they have only forty minutes of time 
left, it is hardly possible that they can spend the hour or more 
necessary. In the case of some of them, they spend enough time 
to be sufficient for writing a paper in thinking up ingenious but 
useless excuses that do not work with the professor. 

8. fn the following paragraph find all the repetition and be 

prepared to discuss its effectiveness. Notice, too, repetition of 'Pages 168-71 
idea with variation of wording. The sentences arc segregating, 
most of them very short. Write an analysis of the movement 
of the sentences, noting inverted movement, interrupted move¬ 
ment, parallelism, or other qualities of the sentence movement. 

There were three waves of migration on this continent and 
the second was always the cattlemen. Ahead of the cattle went 
the trappers and Indian traders, leaving a creek’s name or a 
marked tree or a few bones in a huddle of last year’s oak leaves. 

Behind the cattle came the farmers. It was the farmers’ plows 
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th;it edged the drovers westward. And it was the grass by which 
the drovers went. At the close of the seventeenth century the 
tree range lay around the cowpcns on the outskirts of the tide¬ 
water settlements of Virginia. A few years later it was in the up¬ 
lands of the Piedmont. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
an officer in Braddock's army saw the coupon men near the 
headwaters of the Potomac where that stream comes down from 
Cumberland and makes a gateway to the West. A few years 
after that there were droves of ra/orbaeks and sheep and cattle in 
Kentucky. Fhen the cattle frontier reached Ohio: at the close 
of the \\ ar of 1 SI 2 travelers in the Pittsburgh country met droves 
of thousands of cows and swine from the interior of that region 
bound for Pennsylvania to fatten for the Philadelphia market. 
After that there were cattle on the prairies, then across the Mis¬ 
sissippi. then at the edges of the Plains. There were always cattle- 
out ahead of the plows. And for the simplest reason. Beef and 
pork and mutton were the only crops in that land without roads 
which could take themselves to market.— Arch hi a i.i> MacLkish, 
A l ime to Speak, p. 176 

9. I he following passage is taken from a student description 
of a wedding reception. Write an analysis of the sentence move¬ 
ment and the sentence structure. Study, if possible, the em¬ 
phasis. Then rewrite the passage so as to secure variety and 
emphasis. 

Phc reception line was in the living room. The bride was in 
white satin with a soft, white veil hanging loosely down the 
back. On her head was a little white cap. A young boy with wavy 
hair and glasses got to the bride and hesitated as to what he 
should do. His face got red; he wanted to kiss her. She helped 
him by sticking out her check. He gave her cheek a little peck. 

A tall nian, with his 'tails' hanging very loosely, came up to the 
line. His brown eyes gleamed under his shaggy eyebrows as lie- 
kissed the bride. She joked and chatted with him. When he 
shook the groom’s hand, he wished him all the happiness in the 
world. The bride had to bend way over to kiss a little boy in blue 
knickers. She kissed him on the forehead and sent him off with 
a pat on the head. He wanted to come back and get another 
kiss, but his mother took him by the hand. 

10. 'Phc following paragraph, which consists of a single sen¬ 
tence, is an extreme but interesting example of aggregation. 
Compare it with the passage in the preceding exercise. Write 
out an analysis of its use of parallelism, repetition, alliteration, 
rhythm, and devices for securing emphasis. 
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Other Americans have like myself listened to League debates 
compact of declarations, appeals, warnings reservations; lias t 
talked with elected leaders in the capitals and corners of Lump 
-thousands of then, literally, in these eighteen years—some 
perfunctory and pompous, some cynical and witty, some bom¬ 
bastic and tearful, some dignified, a few generous two or three 
prescient and serene; have watched elections and plebiscites, cafe 
riots and strikes; have sat on countless terraces reading the eon- 
dieting reports of countless cabinet crises; have seen kings wade 
in trout streams, kneel rigid at midnight mass, open parliaments, 
lie in state; have watched so many kinds of men march—shout¬ 
ing or grim, desperate for bread, in delirium for freedom won, 
in relief for freedom lost; have had private exhibitions of this 
dictator’s magnetic eye and squared shoulders, special auditions 
of that one’s wet and crescendo speech, as showy as a skyrocket 
and as convincing; have heard amplifiers blare and crowds thun- 
• dcr— Piazza Venezia, Red Square. Pariscr-platz, Pucrta del Sol. 
Ringstrassc—windows shuttered in fear or cascading flags and 
carpets and flowers; have huddled in attics with cx-Preniiers 
around a gas-ring and a plate of speckled cakes; have seen 
wreaths fade on monuments and barbed wire rust in the under¬ 
growth by quiet streams and chimneys smoke where new guns 
and gases arc made.— Hamilton Fish Armsirong, "We or 
They” pp. 1-2 


11. Study the qualities of the sentences in some of the illus¬ 
trative paragraphs, such as the one by Otis Ferguson on page 
1 56, by Joseph Conrad in "Heightened style, and by John Stein¬ 
beck in the same section. The outline on page 150 will suggest 
topics for special study. 

12. Study and analyze a passage of your own writing in the 
same way. 

13. Revise a passage from one of your recent papers, so as 
to gain in sentence variety, economy, and emphasis and to 
improve the rhythm and sound. Hand in both your original 
version and your revision. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Meaning of Words 


1. The supply of words 

a. The English vocabulary b. The individual’s vocabulary 

2. Denotation: The core of a word’s meaning 

a. Concrete words b. Relative words c. Abstract words 

3. Connotation: The suggestion of words 
a. Meaning from context b. Synonyms 

4. The responsible use of words 

a. Mistaken words b. Vague words and phrases c. Unfa.r or 
unintended connotation 

5. The usefulness of dictionaries 

a. Kinds of dictionaries b. Uses of a dictionary 

6. Increasing your vocabulary 

a. Transferring words from recognition to active vocabulary b. 
Learning new subjects c. Adding individual words 


Anyone who is even temporarily concerned with his speak¬ 
ing and writing becomes interested in words and their ways. I Iis 
curiosity naturally turns to their meaning and to the various 
ways in which they arc used; he becomes conscious of some 
words that he lacks but really needs and of some that he partially 
knows. This book might have begun with a discussion of words, 
since they are the fundamental elements of speech and writing. 
But if our purpose is communication, we arc first aware of ideas 
expressed consecutively, of words as they stand in individual 
statements (sentences) and in groups of statements (para¬ 
graphs). In fact they do not properly exist by themselves but 
only as they arc put to some use. It seems more natural to con¬ 
sider first those wholes and later to look more closely at the 
qualities of the single words of which they arc composed. This 
and the following chapter discuss various points about the 
meaning and use of words, about what they do and do not ac¬ 
complish for us in our attempts to tell others something or to 
understand what others say. 
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1. The supply of words 

la. The English vocabulary. The exact number of English 
words is not known and cannot be exactly known. The un¬ 
abridged dictionaries now contain about 500,000 entries, the Sec¬ 
ond Edition (1934) of Webster's International advertising 600,- 
000. Many of these are for compound words (7ivery stable) or 
for different derivatives of the same word ( rare—rarely) , so that 
the Oxford English Dictionary breaks down its entries into these 
categories: Main words—240,165, Subordinate words—67,105, 
Special combinations—47,800. Obvious combinations—59,755, 
T otal—424.825. Of course most of the “main words " are given 
with more than one “meaning” and some with dozens of dif¬ 
ferent meanings. 

The dictionaries contain thousands of obsolete words to help 
us read the older literature. But on the other hand they do not 
attempt to cover completely many groups of words that can be 
drawn upon, especially slang, localisms, trade names, and I lie 
colloquial technical words of the various trades and occupations, 
and words used only occasionally by scientists and specialists in 
many fields. Besides these there is the fringe of foreign words 
that may be borrowed temporarily ( raison d'etre , Weltanschau¬ 
ung) and others that can be made up for special occasions 
(like unparlorable) but are not used often enough to become 
a part of the regular stock of the language. Spencer Armstrong 
says (How Words Get into the Dictionary , p. 29): 


However, it is no flight of fancy to state that there arc between 
1,000,000 and 1,250,000 words in our language today. At least 
two-fifths of these arc ultrascicntific terms used only in the re¬ 
cesses of the laboratory; they arc not to be found in standard dic¬ 
tionaries and figure in special glossaries of the sciences to which 
they belong. 


New words are being constantly added to the vocabulary— 
Mr. Armstrong estimates at the rate of about 3000 a year or as 
many as 5000 in years of special activity such as war. Radio 
broadcasting alone, he says, has put 5000 words into the large 
dictionaries. 

The circle of the English language has a well-defined centre 
but no discernible circumference.” says the Preface to the first 
volume of the Oxford English Dictionary The words of the 
well-defined center, perhaps 200,000 of them, we may meet in 
our reading, especially if it is broad enough to include both 
older and modern literature, and some scientific fields. And 
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•Exercise 1, 

p. 208 


these same words make the reservoir from which as speakers 
and writers we draw the raw materials of our expression. 1 2 

lb. The individual's vocabulary. It is hard to tell what portion 
of this store of words an individual uses. It used to be fashion¬ 
able to say that a grown person of average social standing used 
only a few hundred words, but actual counts have shown that 
children soon pass the mark that was set for adults. More recent 
studies and estimates put the vocabulary of an average adult at 
more than 10.000 words—and some guesses put that of an edu¬ 
cated person as above >0,000. A person with a definite occupa¬ 
tion probably has at least 10.000—think how many objects with 
names (.and names for their qualities and for what they can 
do) there arc in any store or factory or even in a kitchen or a 
barn! Reading and higher education add other words to those 
picked up from daily experience, and Mr. Armstrong thinks 
that a college graduate “should have command of upwards of 
20,000 words.” The number of words in general use is steadily 
increasing. New machines and new products increase the num¬ 
ber used in practical affairs as the increase of general and theo¬ 
retical knowledge adds to the vocabulary of the educated person. 
Mr. Lawrence E. Nelson estimates that a reader today nce^f 
vocabulary one-third larger than he did in 1840.-’ 

However many words a person may “know,” he will know 
them in different ways. The figures of the preceding paragraph 
refer to his recognition vocabulary, the words that he will under¬ 
stand more or less accurately in reading or listening but that lie 
mav or may not use. This recognition vocabulary is usually re¬ 
garded as roughly three times as large as Ins active vocabulary , 
the words he will use easily in speaking and writing. \ cry little 
is known about the relation between these two active vocabu- 
larics. the spoken and the written. They may be about the same 
in size but include different words: A good many words of ordi¬ 
nary conversation would not appear in writing, and many, used 
in \vritin & . a person might not use in Ins conversation. 1 lie 
vocabularies of public address and of writing would be more 
alike than those of writing and familiar conversation. 


1 References: Spencer Armstrong. How Words Get into the Dictionary 
fNew York. 1933)1 Kennedy, Ch. 10. "The Modern English Vocabulary ; 
:)vford English Dictionary. Prefaces to Vols. i . nd x; Robert L . Ramsay, 
“Taking the Census of English Words,” American Speech, 19>3, vm, 36 41. 

2 References: Kennedy. § 84 and the sourees there referred to;I*"™*® 
E. Nelson, "In Defense of Ezra." I he English Journal 1938. xxmi. 513 D, 
Word Study, Feb. 1939. pp. >•$. 
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In the following paragraph of academic prose some of the 
words illustrate possible distinctions between a recognition and 
an active vocabulary. They arc italicized for later uiscussion. 

Two sorts of experience arc recognized as having worth, or as 
capable of having it, an active and a passive; one is creation or 
control, and the other appreciation. These arc not strictly sepa¬ 
rate experiences, but rather " aspects " of experience, yet they 
arc practically separable to a large degree. The worth of active 
creation or control is a kind of appreciation; usually, the worth 
of the experience of activity depends more or less upon a feel¬ 
ing of worth toward or appreciation of some "result" brought 
about. But though the two things arc usually more or less 
associated and overlapping, we arc all familiar with extreme cases 
in which on the one hand the feeling of worth is nearly or quite 
purely passive and on the other the worth of an activity is 
nearly or quite independent of the character of the result. The 
literature of value, like that of science, shows a bias for monism. 
so there is a tendency to reduce all value to " contemplation' ’ or 
to the "joy of being a cause," according to the temperamental 
predilections of the particular writer, but a candid observer must 
accept both, and all sorts of mixtures of the two. —Frank II. 
Kniciit, "Scientific Method in Economics," The Trend of 
Economics, edited by R. G. Tugwcll, p. 230 

Probably most college students would recognize and under¬ 
stand more or less accurately every word in this passage, except 
perhaps monism , though some would have trouble defining 
predilections. A good many would recognize but would not 
ordinarily use aspects . separable, associated, bias (though they 
would use biased), contemplation, and perhaps temperamental. 
Passive . creation , and appreciation they might use in writing 
but ordinarily would not use in their conversation unless they 
were trying to "make an impression." The words worth and 
value are common enough, but not in the senses in which they 
appear here: worth is here a noun instead of, as more com¬ 
monly, an adjective ("worth so much"), and value is used in a 
philosophical sense. Probably most students would not use 
candid outside the currently popular phrase candid camera. It 
is quite proper that many of these words remain in the average 
person s recognition vocabulary; it would be for the individual 
to decide whether he could conveniently use bias or candid or 
inonism or any of the others. But it is important to recognize 
lat there are different strata in everyone’s vocabulary, no matter 
what its size is. 
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•Linguistics 


2. Denotation: The core of a word’s meaning 

The \\prds we use and the words we recognize have got their 
meaning from the way they have been and arc being used by 
people in speaking and writing. A word "means" what it stands 
for to the speaker or writer y listener or reader , what in their 
experience or imagination or feeling it refers to. The object or 
class of objects, act. situation, quality, idea, or fancy to which 
a word refers is called its referent (ref'oront), and by repre¬ 
senting this referent a word gets a core of meaning, its deno¬ 
tation. In dictionaries the ways in which a word is generally 
used are recorded, stated in other terms, as Washington pie is 
defined in Webster: “Layer cake with a cream filling or with 
a fruit-jam filling.” But this definition in other words is not 
the meaning of Washington pie but an effort to direct the 
reader to a recollection or imagination of the word’s referent. 
Its meaning is not the words of the definition but the food. 

One way to show that meaning is not in the word is to con¬ 
sider some words that arc used in various senses. To take com¬ 
mon examples: What is a knot? a cut? a seal? a play? What do 
you do when you play or strike , or fly, or fall? A knot may be a 
tie of some sort in a rope, a group of people, a spot in a board, a 
tough problem, the measure of a ship’s speed. 1 he meaning is 
not in the word but in what it refers to. What it docs refer to 
is usually clear from the sentence in which it is used, that is, 
from its context. It is so difficult to say how much we under¬ 
stand from a given word and how much from its context that it 
is not verv profitable to consider the meaning of isolated words 

The division of linguistics that studies the meaning and 
changes of meaning of words is called semantics or semasiology. 
In the last few years this field has been particularly active, under 
the leadership of C. K. Ogden, I. A Richards Count Alfred 
Korzybski, and others. These men have added much to our 
knowledge and understanding of words and the ways in which 
they arc used and misused. In this short account wc can only 
suggest some of the more obviously useful facts of semantics. 

i The most readable and practical introduction to semantics is S. I. 

Havakawa Language ... Action (New York. 1941). Tins and other clc- 

mentary treatises, such as Irvmg J. Lee. Language Habits ... Human Affairs 

(New York 19411. can lead a reader to the more difficult original works. 

. i i. . I. i».. (.linn- 



popular applications of semantics 
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Definiteness of meaning varies considerably among different 
words, depending in part on the exactness with which they 
bring to mind specific referents. Three classes of words will 
show this varying definiteness. Other groups could be made 
according to some trait of their meaning, but these arc enough 
to suggest that there arc different relations between words and 
what they stand for and that the problem of using words exactly 
is more complex than it might seem at first thought. 

2a. Concrete words. First and most definite arc specific con¬ 
crete words whose meaning is established by more or less regular 
reference to actual objects. Chair, for example, has a definite 
core of meaning because it is used to apply to a kind of scat. 

Even though people might disagree over a particular untypical 
chair—one might be called stool or another might be called •Exercise 13. 
sofa— almost always the meaning of chair would be definite »’* 2M 
enough for one’s purposes. Morris chair, rocking chair, ladder 
back chair arc more definite in their reference. The specific 
image that a word raises in the minds of different people will 
vary somewhat: at a given moment robin may mean to one per¬ 
son robin-pulling at-a-worm, to another, robin-on-a-nest, to an¬ 
other, robin-crying-rain, but in each there is a core of meaning 
for robin. A word with which a person has had no experience 
(perhaps spandrel, tenon, farthingale, rickrack, or tachistoscope) 
will have no meaning for him. 

A speaker or writer would not as a rule use these concrete 
words without a fairly definite knowledge of their core of mean¬ 
ing; a reader or listener will cither know this meaning, be able 
to approach it through a dictionary definition or other reading, 
ask someone who knows, or learn it by observation. It is lucky 
for all of us that such a large part of our vocabulary consists of 
these fairly exact words. 

2b. Relative words. Words that name qualities also have a 
fairly definite core of meaning, or at least a direction of meaning, 
but their reference in a given instance depends a good deal on 
the experience and intention of the user. Red, for instance, 
runs from orange to violet and for a reasonably definite meaning 
needs to be qualified by another word, light , dark, orange. To 
a person in “the upper brackets,” a family with $1500 a year 
might be poor, but to a person on relief that family might be 
well off Similarly, warm, heavy, thick , rough , pretty , honest, 
beautiful tall are relative in meaning.. Some attempts have 
oeen made to make possible an exact or standard sense for 
some of these words, as in the color scale for exact naming of 
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colors in art or in physics, standardized weights and measures, 
or in definitions by law of words like drunk and speeding so 
that they can be used in courts. 

In using these descriptive words, especially those that record 
our attitudes and judgments, the most important thing is to 
remember the various degrees, the exact shading that it is pos¬ 
sible to express. In ordinary conversation we don’t make many 
distinctions. A person is wet or a good egg (or whatever the 
equivalent slang is this year), a show is a flop or a wow, a novel 
is fascinating or disgusting. Our fraternity mates—or members 
of our political party—arc honest, generous, loyal, and so on; 

our rivals arc -? Actually we know, and when we are 

trying to talk accurately we say, that they fall somewhere 
between the extremes. We and our acquaintances arc neither 
saints nor double-dyed villains but somewhere between. Can 
we say just about where? To try is challenging and a step 
toward civilized living—as well as a triumph in the use of words. 

2c. Abstract words. Even more difficult to use accurately arc 
22 5 abstract words, which do not have specific referents against 
which their meaning can be checked. The most definite ab¬ 
stract words refer to acts or relationships or directions: trading, 
murder, cost, citizenship, nation, height. They have definite 
meaning simply because English-speaking people generally 
agree in the way they arc used. Other abstract words arc col¬ 
lective. that is,* they stand for a gathering of individuals— 
college, swing music, the administration (of a college or of the 
United States). They summarize one or more common traits 
belonging to a number of particular people or things or situa¬ 
tions and have a pretty definite core of meaning but may be 
used with very different values. The real danger in such words 
is that often as we use them we lose sight of the individuals 
for which they stand. “The youth of our country” may actually 
keep us from* seeing the millions of young people referred to 
and mav let us or lead us to make statements that we never 
would if we visualized clearly even a dozen of them. Capital. 
for instance, means employers and investors collectively, and 
labor stands for workmen. But ordinarily as they arc used, 
there is no notion of people suggested; they may be used as 
words of praise or blame, so that feeling would be more im¬ 
portant than reference to any group of living persons. 

Many other words <jo not have referents even as commonly 
agreed upon as those. Flic meaning of such words as beauty, 
art. the good life, culture, evil, education, Americanism is a 
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complex of reasoning and feeling that varies from person to 
person. An adequate definition of any such word would be an 
essay, and its meaning would depend on the past experience, 
the "emotions, and the general outlook of the person making it. 
Obviously understanding is difficult here, because the listener 
or reader has a different experience, different feelings, and a 
different philosophy so that the difficulty is at least doubled. 

We cannot expect that more or less haphazard people, as we 
all are, will always use these words exactly, but we should be 
prepared for their exact use whenever possible. One way to do 
this is to translate our meaning into other terms and by giving 
two or three versions reach some sort of exactness and hope 
through one or the other to meet the reader's expectations. As 
speakers or writers our intention is to lead a listener or reader 
not just to words but to consciousness of objects or ideas in a 
real or imagined world. To do this we can give wherever possi¬ 
ble specific, concrete examples of what we mean. The funda¬ 
mental sin is using words that do not "refer to something." do 
not. that is, have meaning. 

A more general safeguard is to realize the range of meaning 
that abstract words have and make clear where in this range 
our immediate intention falls. The word poetry , for example, 
is often a stumbling block to mutual understanding because it 
ranges through at least three general senses. It may mean no 
more than composition in verse; it may be used collectively to 
mean a body of particular poems; or it may mean an idealized 
form of writing, that is. poems having certain characteristics 
that we respect or are fond of. (The Oxford English Dictionary 
and the Century Dictionary are particularly useful in pointing 
out such ranges of meaning.) Obviously for exact and reason¬ 
able communication it is highly important that a speaker or 
writer knows where in the range of meaning of abstract words 
his core of meaning falls and that he makes this clear to his 
listeners or readers. Trying to attain fairly exact communication 
is one reason for the prevailing concreteness of modern style. 

3. Connotation: The suggestion of words 

The denotation of a word is (more or less) informative and 
factual and is what we ordinarily mean by its "meaning"; it is 
what a dictionary definition tries to lead us to. But this mean¬ 
ing is somewhat affected by the circumstances in which the 
word has been generally used and by the particular context in 
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which it occurs. This suggested quality, as distinct from the 
central core of meaning, is called its connotation. 

Looking at a few groups of words having substantially the 
"Exercise 5. same denotation will bring out this quality and show why one 
pp. 209-10 could not be indiscriminately substituted for another. 

childlike (approving); childish (derogatory) 
saliva (factual, slightly formal, with scientific suggestion); spit 
(the usual word but to many people “an ugly word ”) 
killed in battle (factual); died a hero's death (honorific); slain 
by the enemy (emphasis shifted to the baseness of the act) 
antique (generally approving); old-fashioned (factual, though 
often suggesting disapproval); passe (lightly derogatory) 
drunk (in general use); intoxicated (more polite); under the 
influence (euphemistic—minimizing); pie-eyed, soused, stinko 
(not necessarily derogatory in meaning but suggesting light 
or slangy speech) 

appendectomy (professional); appendicitis operation (slightly 
formal); had his appendix out (colloquial) 
reporter (factual); journalist (slightly pretentious); newshawk 
(usually with slight derogatory note); legman (shoptalk) 
slender (factual, tending to approval); thin (factual, tending 
to disapproval); skinny (disapproving); sylphlike (poetic, for¬ 
mal); svelte (fashionable) 

handkerchief (factual); hanky (children’s talk or humorous); 

snot rag (low); kerchief (archaic) 
mongrel (factual); cur (derogatory); fcice (local) 

The connotations of these words suggest an attitude or a feel¬ 
ing of the person using them and would arouse a similar (or per¬ 
haps an antagonistic) attitude or feeling in most readers or 
listeners. The context in which the word has been generally 
used, the level of usage it comes from, and the general social 
attitude toward its referent and toward the people who gen¬ 
erally use it (gangsters, politicians, businessmen, teachers, chil¬ 
dren' seamen . . .) all contribute to the suggested qualities. 
The value of slang and of much profanity is more in the sug¬ 
gestion of the words than in their denotation. I he connotation 
of these words mav change as they or their referents move up or 
down in social esteem. Methodist started as a word of dispraise 
but is now simply factual, the name of a church, or often a word 
of esteem. Propaganda only a few years ago meant a means of 
spreading a truth or a faith, but it now implies spreading false¬ 
hood or at least an unfair presentation of information. 

3a. Meaning from context. Besides these connotations that 
arc more or less permanent characteristics of words, there are 
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more immediate connotations that come from context, from the 
wav thee arc used at a specific time or from the other words 
around them. In speaking we can alter or even invert the usual 
meaning of a word by the tone of voice or facial expression or 
gesture. We can call a person a liar in such a way that he will 
know he is being flattered. In writing the tone is set by the gen¬ 
eral stvlc and bv the tenor of ideas expressed. W'ar, for example, 
may refer simply to a historical event, or it may be used with 
suggestions of*bravery or of suffering or of chicanery. Democ¬ 
racy, co mmunistn. monarchy arc primarily words for types of 
social organization, but they may carry also suggestions of loyalty 
or hate. The full possibility of meaning of many words cannot 
be indicated by a dictionary; consider what would be omitted 
in a standard definition of such words as fascism . income tax. 
hall game, quintessence, the founding fathers (of the United 
States), scab, the forgotten man. horse and buggy era. 

Besides these widespread connotations and those that are 
clear in the context, there arc often special associations a word 
may have for a particular person, a suggestion that his past 
experience or his temperament or his ideals or his imagination 
has given it for him. In impersonal writing such associations 
are usually suppressed, but in familiar writing and in fiction 
and especially in poetry they play a prominent part. 

Making use of the connotations of words gives writing a 
quality of style that is called suggestion. The reader is carried 
beyond the literal meanings, senses the feelings of the writer, 
and comes to believe in him as a real person. Amateur writers 
tend to rely too much on impersonal denotations and to squeeze 
out of their writing this personal quality. In the following •Abstract ami 
paragraph from “A Death in the Country/’ Mr. Benet uses C ' >,K 'J C,C 
only ordinary words, but he suggests a definite scene and the " ort s 
emotion of a man remembering the funeral of his mother. 

Well, he wasn’t looking forward to a pleasant time. He felt 
fagged and on edge already. There was work for the active part¬ 
ner of Norman. Buckstonc, and Carroll in his brief-case, but he 
could not get down to the work. Instead he remembered, from 
childhood, the smell of dyed cloth and poignant, oppressive 
flowers, the black wisp tied on the knocker, the people coming 
to the door. The house was full of a menace—full of a secret— 
there were incomprehensible phrases, said in a murmur, and a 
man in black gloves who came, and a strangeness behind a shut 
door. Run out and play, run out and play; but there was no 
right \™ y to play any more—even out in the yard you could 
smell the sweet, overpowering flowers—even out in the street 
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you could see the people coming and coining, making that little 
pause as they saw the black wisp. Beautiful, they said, she looks 
beautiful; but the glimpse of the face was not mother, only 
somebody coldly asleep. Our sister has gone to dear Jesus . . . 
we shall meet on that beautiful shore . . . but the man spoke 
words, and the harsh box sank into the hole, and from it noth¬ 
ing arose, not even a white thing, not even silver vapor; the* 
clay at the sides of the hole was too yellow and thick and cold, 
lie’s too young to realize, said a great many voices—but for 
months nothing was right. The world had stopped being solid, 
and people’s smiles were different, and mother was Jesus’ sister, 
and they gave her clothes away. Then, after a long time, the 
place was green again and looked just like the other graves, and 
the knife in your pocket was a comfort, going out there Sundays 
in the street car.— Stephen Vincent Benet, Thirteen O'Cloek, 
pp. 2 >7->8 

3b. Synonyms. A synonym is a word of nearly the same mean¬ 
ing as another. Often the real difference between them is in 
the connotation. There arc very few pairs of interchangeable 
words. Even names of specific things, like rhubarb—pieplant, 
kerosene—coal oil, delphinium—larkspur, differ, for though they 
refer to the same objects, their connotations differ, because one 
of the pair is used in a definite part of the country, or by a 
specific group of people, or under certain circumstances, so 
that one cannot be regularly substituted for another. English 
is especially rich in words of slightly different shades of mean¬ 
ing: joke-jest ; obedient-dutiful-yielding-com pliant-obse¬ 
quious; multitude — throng—crowd — mob. Because of these dif¬ 
ferences in connotation, merely trying to escape repetition of a 
word is not a sufficient motive for using a synonym. It is better 
to avoid unpleasant repetition by the use of pronouns or by 

recasting the sentence. . . 

When a writer looks for a “synonym, lie is really looking 
for a word of nearly the same meaning as the one lie has in 
hand but one that can give his meaning in the particular 
sentence more exactly. 'Hie important point, then, in looking 
at two or more words of similar meaning is to know how they 

dl Some synonyms should be looked for before writing the first 
draft others after the first draft is written. If a writer knows that 
lie is going to discuss a subject with which he is not very 
familiar, lie can think over the words (really the material of 
the subject) and can sharpen his sense of the necessary words 
before lie begins to write. If lie expects to need words for col- 
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ors, or for the qualities of poetry, or for the parts of a radio, 
he can gain control of them before lie sits down to put his 

words on paper. . 

But as a rule testing the exactness of words is a matter ot 
revision. He can see then the context in which they arc to 
stand and can test them for exactness of meaning, for appro¬ 
priateness to the subject and to the readers, for their degree 
of formality or informality. Sometimes he can find a single 
word to take the place of a long phrase; sometimes he can re¬ 
place a general or ambiguous word with one of specific mean-* 
ing. as funny might be amusing, laughable, odd . queer, different, 
peculiar; or walk might be replaced by a more descriptive word. 
Sometimes the change is to bring a word in line with the level 
of usage of the rest of the paper, choosing one either more or 
less formal: want—wish—desire; roomy—spacious; fast—rapidly. 
Sometimes it is a matter of finding the exact name for some¬ 
thing that the writer has seen but has never named in one- 
word, like the small platform on which an orchestra conductor 
stands (podium), or a part of a landscape (perhaps a meal, or 
a hogback, or an arroyo). 

The prime source of synonyms as of other words is conver¬ 
sation and reading. A person usually has a plentiful and ready 
supply of words in the fields in which he is really at home. 
Cultivating a habit of observing and using words in discussion 
is the best background for making the choice of exact words 
easy. 

There are also various tools at hand. Dictionaries group 
words of similar meaning and indicate the general distinctions 
between them. There arc also several books of synonyms, espe¬ 
cially F. S. Allen, Synonyms and Antonyms (New York. 1021 ). 
and Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases (in two 
recent revisions. New York, 1922, and New York. 19%I. 1 
This Thesaurus (thi so'ras) is probably the most used book of 
synonyms. It lists words by topics, in parallel columns giving 
words of opposite meaning, and offers a wide range from slang 
to formal and even obsolete words. It docs not give definitions 
of the words, so that its chief use is to remind a person of words 
that he recognizes but docs not use readily. In this way it is 
very useful in bridging the gap between one's recognition vo¬ 
cabulary and one’s working vocabulary. It is often hclpfid in 
revising a paper. 

1 See also S. Stephenson Smith, The Command of Words (New York, 
1935), Chapter 6. V 
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4. The responsible use of words 


The preceding sections show that exactness in the use of 
words is difficult. Words are only roughly accurate in their 
meanings because human beings are not exact, or at least are 
exact only as the result of special training or of some imme¬ 
diate necessity. If a person wishes to deceive, language offers 
him the means; by intentional misuse of words or by an irre¬ 
sponsible manipulation of the emotional suggestion in words 
a “propagandist” (or anyone else) can distort truth and make 
error prevail, at least for a time. 

But in spite of some selfish and even evil intentions, an 
honest attempt at communication can be made to succeed. 
Our scmanticists may even make us too suspicious of words. 
The difficulty is not so much in the words as in the intent of 


the person using them or the lack of a responsible purpose. 
Honest failure in communication is possible because of care¬ 
less or unhappy choice of words, and sometimes we fail to 
make full use of the facilities of our language. But a sincere 
effort to convey material we are really familiar with can succeed. 

Absolute exactness is not always desirable. A person who in 
conversation is ovcrexact or ovcrcarcful is likely to become a 
bore, sacrificing immediate appeal to precision. Often in a 
poem so much depends on the connotation of the words t la 
several “meanings” are possible, and properly enough so long 
as a reader docs not insist that his interpretation is necessarily 
the one the writer intended. In simple explanation or state- 
ments of fact, especially in scicnt.fic writing, the words are 
likclv to be used for their central core of meaning In attempts 
to persuade and in any sort of emofonal speech the annota¬ 
tion counts for more. Even exaggeration or words of relatively 
little specific content, like un-American, are yp.cal of vigorous 
statements of opinion. In the following sentences fa,lure fan¬ 
tastically impossible, and other expressions show this emotional 
uTc of words which convey Mr. Nock’s half-truth not in precise 
but in emphatic terms which will deceive no one. 

New York State spent half a million dollars on a three years 
studv of its system by a commission including thirty men ot 
national reputation and seven college presidents; and the report 
made public on the day I write this shows that while New 
York's system is as good as any in the country, or even better 
it is for all essential purposes virtually a total failure. It is a 
failure for the same reason that the American educational sys¬ 
tem is everywhere a failure; it fails because it is condemned to 
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the fantastically impossible task of making silk purses out of 
sows’ cars. The commission did not report this fact, proba >lv 
because it is fundamental, insuperable, and unpleasant. Ml 
similar investigations have blinked it. no doubt for the same 
reason; but the naive policy of the ostrich will not alter facts, 
and this is the primary fact of the situation.— Ai.ni Ri Jay 
Nock, -College Is No Place to Get an Education, I he Ameri¬ 
can Mercury, Feb. 1939 


In contexts where exact words arc necessary or desirable, as 
in most factual writing and in college writing, there arc three 
typical faults to be guarded against: 

4a. No meaning: Mistaken words. Sometimes a word is used 
for a meaning that it has not acquired in its previous history: 


How arc the coaches outwitting their prototypes [compet- 


itors?}? . . .. . 

An educated man seems to have an expression signifying 
shrewdness, comprehensibility j understanding ?), and originality, 
which no other person can quite match. 

Usually, as in the last sentence (note the signifying ), such errors 
occur when a writer is attempting a level of usage in which lie 
is not at home or when lie confuses two words of similar sound 
( temerity—timidity, flaunt—flout ). Confusion is especially 
likely to occur between words of opposite meaning ( imply — 
infer). Confusions in writing of words that sound alike (homo¬ 
nyms) arc a matter of spelling rather than of meaning. Even if 
the context makes the meaning clear, as it often docs, such inac¬ 
curacies arc a mark of carelessness or of imperfect education. 

The remedy for this sort of error is to stay within your 
known vocabulary or to check with a dictionary words of 
which you are not quite sure. 

4b. Too little meaning: Vague words and phrases. Sometimes 
words are used that are too general to convey an exact meaning. 
They are more characteristic of conversation than of writing: 
Counter words like fine, bad, good in writing should usually 
be replaced by more definite adjectives, and even words like 
interesting or important frequently stand for some particular 
sort of interest or importance that could better be named, so 
that the reader’s thought could be brought nearer to the writer’s 
intention. Many phrases could be replaced by single exact 
words with a gain in economy and sometimes in definiteness: 


The men with axes would then trim off the branches while 
the men with large crosscut saws cut the large part of the tree 
[trunk] into .sixteen-foot lengths. 


•flaunt—flout 
•imply—infer 
•Homonyms 


•affect— 
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Unfair or unintended connotatio n 

Last year in a nearby city an occupant [prisoner] in the county 
jail escaped. 

I he other thing that I have in mind [My other intention — 
hope — plan? ] is to go to France. 

4c. Too much meaning: Unfair or unintended connotation. Ex¬ 
aggeration is a legitimate form of expression, but often words 
are too intense for a writer's meaning. Perhaps a most should 
be many , or a superlative should be reduced to a less extreme 
statement, or an only or nothing hut should allow for other 
possibilities. Or extreme words like unique , intriguing, thrill 
should be replaced by words that are merely descriptive. 

Epithets that are emotional rather than descriptive ( fascist , 
communist) should be used with special care, and usually an 
expansive emotional patch, like the following description of 
the content of a volume of poems, should be avoided entirely: 

There will be a vivid color and vibrant pulse of life about it. 
And the pen of each contributor will touch a chord of desire 
in the readers' heart of thoughts trooping across its pages, grip¬ 
ping with an inward fire of intensity a vast imaginative tapestry 
of the beauties of America. By sparkling streams and in green 
hills there will be found undiscovered places to dream and it 
will be warm and impressive in human emotion. 

'I hc best remedy for such writing is to keep looking at the 
subject and to resolve to present it as it really is. I bis will help 
a writer express himself in words that arc relatively exact in 
meaning. 

5. The usefulness of dictionaries 

The most useful tool for a writer, in or out of a composition 
course , is* a good dictionary. Nowhere else can he find so much 
information about words and their use, and nowhere else, if 
he is really interested in his language, can he find so much 
curious, incidental, and even amusing information about words. 
The more lie refers to his dictionary and browses in it, the more 
his powers of communication can grow. 

But dictionaries arc primarily for reference. They answer 
questions about the meaning of words so that the student can 
read with more understanding. They settle doubts (or argu¬ 
ments) about single words. And they help a writer decide on 
the most accurate and effective word or phrase to use. A 
writer will use his dictionary most in revision and should get 
the habit of turning to it frequently while revising a paper 
and preparing the final copy. 
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5a. Kinds of dictionaries. (1) General dictionaries. There 
is no such tiling as "the dictionary,” which can be quoted 
to settle any question about words. There arc a number of 
dictionaries, all (except the scholarly historical dictionaries) 
commercial ventures—that is. the editors compile the best book 
the)' are capable of and able to prepare with the money allowed 
bv the publisher. (SI.500.000 was appropriated for making the 
second, 1934, Webster International.) Dictionaries conse¬ 
quently vary, and choosing one to satisfy a person’s needs is 
difficult. Dictionaries obviously vary in three fundamental re¬ 
spects (as well as in minor matters like typography and arrange¬ 
ment of entries), in date , size, and responsibility of editing. 

a) Date. Words arc continually being added to the general 
stock of the English langaugc, other words arc used in new 
senses, words drop out of use, spellings and pronunciations 
change. Words set in motion by new discoveries in science 
and by new inventions send us to a dictionary more often than 
any other class. Foi this reason date of compilation—not of 
printing—is important. Tc find this date look at the earliest 
date of copyright on the back of the title page. Many diction¬ 
aries offered at low prices or given as premiums are new print¬ 
ings of old dictionaries and arc of less use because of their age. 
It is probably more profitable in the long run to buy a recently 
revised dictionary of the “college” size, with about 140,000 
entries, than one with three times the number but perhaps 
twenty years old. In consulting dictionaries in libraries you 
should look for one recently revised. 

b) Size. For serious work with words it is necessary to go 
to a recent “unabridged” dictionary, which will have upwards 
of half a million entries. These arc expensive and rather cum¬ 
bersome, so that for most people the smaller size, costing usually 
from S3.50 up, according to binding, is more generally useful. 
The more uncommon words are left out in the abridgment 
but those needed for most reading and writing arc included. 
Still smaller dictionaries, down to the pocket sizes, and those 
intended for use in lower schools, may be handy for checking 
spelling, but they are not sufficient for college work. 

c) Editing. Date and size of a dictionary arc easily deter¬ 
mined, but it is very difficult to judge the editing of such a 
complex work. Responsible editing makes the dictionary really 
useful, gives it what “authority” it may possess. That is, it 
should not be a compilation from existing word books but from 
a vast accumulation of actual recorded uses of words. It should 
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be based on an enormous file of recent quotations from all 
sorts of writers from all over the English-speaking world. This 
raw material then should be worked over by trained editors 
who digest the evidence of use into the dictionary’s brief articles. 

d) Current English dictionaries. There arc several useful 
American dictionaries of English: 

The Webster Dictionaries (International, second edition, 
19vh and Collegiate, fifth edition, 19>6) arc probably preferred 
by most users who are primarily interested in literature and the 
English language. They are carefully edited, rather conserva¬ 
tive dictionaries. Their definitions arc sometimes rather hard 
to follow. They pay more attention to the origin of words than 
the other dictionaries and put first in a scries of definitions the 
original meaning of a word, which may not be its current 
meaning. These genuine Merriam-Webster dictionaries should 
not be confused with others bearing the Webster name but 
based on old editions. These ersatz Webstcrs carry on their 
title page, usually in very small type, the statement “This Dic¬ 
tionary is not published by the publishers of Webster’s Diction¬ 
ary. or by their successors.” 

The Standard Dictionaries (unabridged, desk, and college 
sizes) pay somewhat more attention to technical words and 
admit new words more readily than the Webster. They list the 
simplified spelling forms. They use two pronunciation keys, 
a system of diacritical marks and the International Phonetic 
Alphabet, which sometimes confuse people who do not use a 
dictionary frequently. Their synonyms arc clearly distinguished. 

The New Century Dictionary (two volumes. 1938 edition), 
uses a somewhat simpler pronunciation key than most diction¬ 
aries and gives unusually full and intelligible definitions of 
words, reinforced by frequent quotations. 

The Winston Simplified Dictionary and others have stressed 
typographical arrangement and less technical definitions. 

' In consulting a general dictionary a person should go to a 
recent . good sized edition of one of these. And in buying one , 
he should buy the largest, most recent edition that he can afford. 

2) Special dictionaries. Dictionary making (lexicog¬ 
raphy) is a highly specialized art. or applied science, and the 
aeneral dictionaries are supplemented by a considerable number 
of special word books and several more arc now being com¬ 
piled. 1 

i M M. Mathews. A Survey of English Dictionaries (New Wrk. 1933), 
is a history of English dictionaries. 
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a) Historical dictionaries. The Oxford English Dictionary 
in ten large volumes is the great storehouse of information 
about English words. It traces the various forms of each word 
and its various meanings with dates of their first appearance 
and quotations from writers illustrating each. There is a 
Supplement giving material on new words and evidence on 
earlier words not found in the original work. Besides being the 
standard authority on the history of English words, the Oxford 
English Dictionary is useful in reading older literature to find 
exactly what a word meant at a particular time in the past. An 
abridgment, the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary . in two 
volumes, is on the same plan and is very useful for interpreting 
past literature. 

The Dictionary of American English now appearing is on 
the same plan as the Oxford, giving the histories of words as 
they have been used in the United States. An entry begin n with 
the first use of the word found in American writers and con¬ 
tinues. giving quotations, to the present. In this way it supple¬ 
ments the linguistic information of the Oxford and is of special 
usefulness in reading American writers. 

Besides these there are dictionaries for Old English and for 
Middle English, and other period dictionaries are being com¬ 
piled. like the Dictionary of Early Modern English (1 500-1 "00 ). 

b) Dialect dictionaries. Besides Joseph Wright’s English 
Dialect Dictionaryt (6 volumes), giving words in the various 
dialects of England, there arc a number of special word lists 
from different regions, in books and in periodicals like Dialect 
Notes and American Speech. Eric Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang 
is a historical dictionary of English and American slang from 
early to recent times. Work is being done on the Linguistic 
Atlas of the United States and Canada which will eventually 
appear with very full accounts of the use and movements of 
certain words in this country. 

c) Dictionaries in special subjects. Because the general dic¬ 
tionaries cannot give the complete vocabulary in specialized 
fields of work, they are supplemented bv a growing group of 
dictionaries in special subjects, like the following: 

Alsagcr. C. M., Dictionary' of Business Terms (1952) 

Ballcntinc, J. A.. Law Dictionary (1950) 

Dorland. \V. A. N.. American Illustrated Medical Dictionary 
(19>2) 7 

Farrow. E. G., Dictionary of Military Terms .(1918) 

Jackson, B. D., Glossary of Bo tame Terms ( 1928) 
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Other general dictionaries will be found listed, with critical 
notes, in I. G. Mudge, Guide to Reference Books (6th edition; 
Chicago, 1936), pp. 51-85, and dictionaries of special subjects, 
p. 86 ff. 

5b. Uses of a dictionary. Obviously, to get the most out of a 
dictionary, its owner needs to know what various matters it 
includes, lie should look through its table of contents to see 
what units of material there arc besides the main alphabetical 
list of words, lie should see if it contains a supplement of new 
words. I Ic should read a page or two consecutively to see how 
words and phrases arc handled, and lie should try pronouncing 
some familiar words to see how the pronunciation key works. 
A few pains taken learning to use a particular dictionary will 
be more than repaid by its increased usefulness. 

Although we think of dictionaries first as giving information 
about spelling, pronunciation, and meaning, they contain sev¬ 
eral other types of facts also. 

1) Spellinc. A word is entered in a dictionary under its 
usual spelling. As a rule a writer can come close enough to 
this usual spelling so that he can find a word he is in doubt 
about, but sometimes he has to keep in mind other common 
spellings of a sound—so that if lie fails to find gibe lie will look 
under jibe. When usage in spelling is divided, two spellings 
are given for the word. The one the editors believe is more 
common is usually put first: hemoglobin, haemoglobin; al¬ 
though , altho. Ordinarily a writer will take the first of the 
two forms unless the second for some reason is more appropri¬ 
ate to other traits of his writing. The spelling entries in a dic¬ 
tionary give the division of a word into syllables and so show 
where* words should be divided at the ends of lines as in mor ti- 
fi cation, disparagingly. They also give the spelling of com- 
pound words, showing whether the editors have found them 
most often as two words, as one word, or with hyphen. Most 
dictionaries recommend the use of more hyphens than arc 
necessary, certainly for informal writing. The introductions to 
most dictionaries contain general discussions of English spelling. 

2) Pronunciation. Dictionaries respcll words in specially 
marked letters to show their pronunciation. The exact sounds 
represented by the symbols arc shown at the bottom of the 
page and arc further explained in a general discussion of Eng¬ 
lish pronunciation in the preface. (The one in the Webster 
dictionaries is especially full and informing.) 
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ac-cli , raato«a klI / mIt;5k / ir-m3t) l v.t.A t. {Y.aechmater, 
fr. a to 4- elimat climate ] To Habituate, or cause habitua¬ 
tion, to a climate not native: to acclimatize. — ac-cll- 
mat a ble (a kirralt d b l). aJj. — ac'clima'Uon iSk'll- 

ma'sbun; Sk'li-). n. 

cer'li-o ra'ri <s0r , shr-6-ri'rI; -rar'p. n. IFrom certiorari 
to be certified; — a term in the Latin form of the writ J 
Law. A writ from a superior court to call up for review the 
records of an inferior court or a body acting in a quasi¬ 
judicial capacity. .. , _ 

pbl-lat'e-ly (ft-lii'MI). n. IF. philaUhe. fr. Gr. phtlot 
loving + ateleia exemption from tan Uetoa) J 1 he collcc- 
. tion and study of postaxe stamps, stamped envelopes, etc., 
of various issues: stamp collecting — plal atel'ic <fll a- 
tel'Ik). tcl'i cai. ady — tel'lcally. odv. — philat'e- 
11 st (fMSl'MTst). n , . . , 

quay <kf). n. [OF. kai. eay (F. ouoi).] A stretch.of 
pavcrl bank or a solid artificial landing place made beside 
navixablc water, for convenience in loadmx and unloading 
vessels. 

From Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary . Fifth Fdition, 

C. & C. Mcrrinin Company 

The Standard dictionary shows the same pronunciation of 

the word in two different sets of symbols: 

# 

cer~(l-o-ra'rl, l •Or'*bi-o-r*'rol; 2 c*r**bl-o-r*'i1. n. Law. A 
phl-lat 'e-ly. 1 n-lat*i-li: 2 fl-l*t'e-ly. n. The study and collection 
quay. 1 kl; 2 k i. n. A wharf or artificial lanuing-plaec where 

From the College Standard Dictionary, 
Funk & Wagnallx Company 

Dictionaries arc somewhat imperfect guides to pronunciation 
because their prime source of material is published books and 
articles, and actual speech is harder to record, especially in a 
large country. Usually full or “platform” pronunciation is 
given, which if followed completely would give a person’s 
speech a slow and somewhat stilted sound. Often rapid speech 
results in shorter vowels than the dictionaries indicate, and 
stress varies with the position of a word in a phrase. Further¬ 
more our dictionaries do not recognize sufficiently the varia¬ 
tions in American pronunciation, usually giving New England 
or eastern pronunciations most weight. 1 But people learn the 
common words from hearing them and can u. , on dictionaries 
for pronunciation of the unusual ones. 

Dictionaries show divided usage in the pronunciation of 
many words, as in the Webster examples of acclimate shown 
above. As a rule a person should use the pronunciation most 
common among the educated people of his community, for 
example ant or ant as the pronunciation of aunt . 

3) Definition. The definitions of words of course take up 
the bulk of the space in a dictionary. The definitions of 
unusual words help the reader get the full and actual 
of a passage that treats material new to him. 
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earn- many dialect, obsolete, and archaic words to help in read¬ 
ing English writers such as Burns and Shakespeare. Scientific, 
technical, slang, and provincial words are generously included, 
although by no means all words of these classes arc given. 

For a writer the dictionary definitions are most useful in 
checking the meaning of words he is almost sure of, but not 
quite. When he is revising a paper, he needs to make sure 
that some words mean what he thought they meant when he 
put them in the first draft, and he wants to make sure that 
they stand a good chance of meaning to his reader what he 
intends them to. Very often he will need more information 
for this purpose than a dictionary can give because of its lim¬ 
ited space and must go to an encyclopedia or other work. 

It is not so much the meanings of uncommon words, like 
hackbut, pyrognostics, or zymurgy, that a writer needs as the 
meanings of those near but not quite at the center of his vocab- 
ulary. Almost any series of dictionary entries will illustrate 
these words and the scope and method of dictionary definition: 


check'row' (-r«V), n. One of a senes of rows, as of corn, 
dividm* land inlo squares between which a cultivator may 
be operated. — v. i. To plant in checkrows. 

Ched'dax cheese, or Ched'dar (chfd'cr), n. A smooth- 
textured pressed cheese, on*, made at Cheddar, Enitland. 
chcdd'ito (che.ni; shed'll), n. (From Chedde, town in 
llaute-Savoie, France ! A blastirut explosive consistm* 
essentially of a mixture of a chlorate or perchlorate with an 
unctuous substance, as castor oil. 
check cchek), n. [AS. dace, ccoee.J 1. The fleshy wall 
or side of the face below the eye and above, and to the 
Side of. the mouth. 2. Usually pi. Somethin* su**cstive 
of the human cheek in position or form: as: • A side, or 
upright. as of a door or gate, b One of the projections on 
each side of a mast, supporting trestle tree*. C One ol two 
corresponding sides, as in a tool; as. the cheeks of a vise. 
3. In general, side. 4 Cotloa. a Impudent or saucy 
talk or behavior, b Cool confidence; audacity. — v. (. 
Collnq. To address or facewith cheek. ...... 

Cheek by Jowl. With beads together; in close intimacy, 
chcek'v (chek'T). odi.; cbek'i-ii H*}; ■*•*£*:, V 

CotloJ Brazenfaced; impudent^ 2■ Hasing weMevel- 
oped checks, as a bulldog. — cheek'l ly. adv. — -l ness, n. 


Word from particular occu¬ 
pation. 


Full understanding here may 
mean looking up fhlotate 
and pnthlo'au. 

Sense I. original, literal 
meaning. 2. extended mean¬ 
ings. applied to things hav- 
ing something in common 
with the human check. Used 
in occupations. J. general¬ 
ised meaning. 4. figurative 
meaning. 

Phrase with special meaning. 
Other parts of speech from 
theck. some with special 
meanings. 


From Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth Edition, 

G. 5c C. Merriam Company 


Definition is a difficult problem for the editors of dictionaries, 
and perhaps at present is the least satisfactory part of their 
work. Their great need for saving space makes many defini¬ 
tions cryptic, meaningless to anyone but a specialist. The newer 
dictionaries have made some progress in simplifying definitions, 
making their meaning clearer to the average person. Compare 
these definitions of housemaid's knee taken from three different 
sources: 

Webster: A swelling due to an enlargement of the bursa in 
the front of the patella. 
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Collece Standard: An enlarged bursa in front of the knee 
that afflicts housemaids or others who kneel in working. 

Winston: a swollen condition of the knee joint, caused by 
continued kneeling. 

Recently, too, dictionary makers have tended to clarify the 
meaning of words by showing their use in illustrative phrases 
or sentences. In particular such phrases and sentences have been 
added after abstract words, or to show the use of a word with 
different prepositions and in certain verbal patterns. 

There are three points to remember in using dictionary defini¬ 
tions. (ci) A dictionary does not require or forbid a particular 
meaning of a word but records the uses that have been found for 
it. Now and then a word is in the process of acquiring a new 
meaning or somewhat altering its usual sense. ( b ) '1 he dic¬ 
tionary definition is for the most part a record of the denotation 
of a word and often cannot give its connotation. For this 
reason it is safest not to use a word unless you have heard or 
read it and so know it in part from experience, at least what sug¬ 
gestion it carries if it is not a simple factual word, (c) Finally 
and most important, the words of the definition arc not the 
meaning of the word, but they, and perhaps an illustration, arc 
to let you see what in the world of objects or ideas the word 
refers to. 

4) Levels of usage. Words that are unlabclcd in a dic¬ 
tionary are supposed to belong to the general vocabulary; other 
words arc labeled dialectical, obsolete, archaic, foreign, collo¬ 
quial, slang, English, United States, or arc referred to some field 
of activity—medicine, law , astronomy , baseball, manufacturing, 
electricity, philosophy. 

These labels arc rough guides to levels of usage, but a writer 
should bring his own observation and judgment to bear on 
individual words. Many that carry no label are rarely used 
( curtilage , moot . . .) and would mar informal writing. In gen¬ 
eral the editors’ point of view is rather conservative, and many 
words marked Dial, or Colloq. would fit perfectly well into 
most writing. It must be clearly understood that these labels 
are intended to be descriptive terms and arc not intended to 
prohibit or even to discourage the use of the words so labeled. 
Colloq. means that the word is characteristic of cultivated con¬ 
versation rather than of formal writing; U.S., that the word is 
in good use in the United States but not in England or other 
parts of the English-speaking world. 


•Levels of 
usage, 
p.n 


•Colloquial 
and written 
English 
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•Chapter 8, 
I*. 213 


•Exercise 2, 
|». 209 


’Origin of 
words 


>) Synonyms. Most dictionaries gather words of similar 
meanings into a group and show in what ways they arc alike and 
in what ways different: 

dls-pute', 1 dis-piOt'; 2 dls-pGt', v. [Drs-PUT'ED*; dis-pct'- 
INO.J I. t. I. To question; challenge; controvert. 2. To 
argue about; discuss. 3. To strive or contend for; contest. 

II. *. 1. To debate; wrangle; quarrel. 2. To compete, as 
for a prize. ( < F. dispuler, < L. disputo, < dis-, apart, 4- 
pute. reckon.) 

Sim>- antagonize, argue, battle, combat, contend, conust. 
contr »vert. debate, discuss, oppose, quarrel, question, reason, 
wrangle. Persons may contend either from mere III will or self* 

Interest, or from the highest motives; "that ye should earnestly 
contend for the faith which was once delivered to the saints." 

Jude 3. To contr or ert Is to argue wholly on the negative side, 
urging considerations against an opinion, proposition, or the like. 

One may argue and discuss without an opponent. We may 
Queuton or dlteuis a proposition without reference to any one’s 
advocacy of It. but to contend, debate, or dispute Implies an op¬ 
ponent. A dispute may be personal, fractious, und petty; a 
debate Is formal and orderly: If otherwise. It becomes a mere 
"wrangle.” Compare arque; contend; question; reason. 

—dlH'pu-ta-bhee, a . That may be disputed: controvertible: 
doubtful. —dl»**pu- or dl*~pu M ta-biri-f>, n. — dls'pu-tanC. 

1. a. hngoced In controversy: disputing II. n. One who dis¬ 
putes.— dls"pu-ta'tlon. n. 1. The act of disputing; controver¬ 
sy; dlscu*don: argumentation. 2. A rhetorical or logical c*cr- 
cLse; a scholastic debate. Syn_- see altercation.— dlsTpu-U'- 
tlous, a. Characterized by or pvrtnlnlnc to dispute.—dl*"pu- 
fa'llous-ness, n. dl*-pu'Ca-llT«“» j. -I>, ode.—dl^-put'er, n. 

dls-pufo', n. 1. A controversial discussion; a verbal contest. 

2. An altercation; wrangle; quarrel. 

Synj see altercation; eeud; quarrel. 

From the College Standard Dictionary, 
Funk & Wngnulls Company 

The discrimination of synonyms is often more helpful in select¬ 
ing the right word to use than the definition. 

6) Linguistic information. The part of speech in which 
a word is generally used, whether a verb is used transitively or in¬ 
transitively is indicated, as well as the principal parts of verbs, 
plurals of nouns, and any other distinctive form a word may as¬ 
sume. The origin of the word, how it got into English, is usually 
given. Sometimes this is merely a statement of the language 
from which the word came into English (Italian. Latin. Japanese 
. . .), and sometimes it is a more complicated chain of origin 
and change of form, as in the Webster Collegiate statement on 
course, tracing it from Latin, through Italian and French, to 
English: 

COUTSO (kors; 70). n. CFrom F .court (OF. eors. curs), fr. 

L. eursus, and If. F. course, fr. It. corsa. It. corrcre to run; 
both fr. L. currcre, cursum. to run ] 

From Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth Edition, 

C. & C. Mcrriam Company 

The Oxford English Dictionary' and the Dictionary of Ameri¬ 
can English arc historical works, tracing through dated quota¬ 
tions the changes in form and meaning of a word. The intro¬ 
ductions to many dictionaries contain histories of our language 
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and valuable information on spelling, pronunciation, and other 

traits of language. . 

7) Miscellaneous information. Most dictionaries contain 
some reference material not strictly needed in a book of defi¬ 
nitions, such as lists of places and prominent historical figures, 
abbreviations, foreign words and phrases. Formerly these items 
were run in lists in the back of the volume, but the tendency 
in recent dictionaries has been to put them in the main alphabet. 

6. Increasing your vocabulary 

“But my vocabulary is so small" is one of the commonest ex¬ 
cuses of students in composition courses and of older people who 
have some intention of speaking or writing. They seem to think 
that if they had more words they could write, and they often 
sound as though having a small vocabulary was a bodily afflic¬ 
tion, like near-sightedness or hay fever, and to be got over by 
wearing glasses or by some miracle of medicine. 

If their vocabularies really arc small, that is only the symptom 
and not the real disease, for words cannot be considered apart 
from their meaning and usefulness. A small vocabulary means 
cither that they do not have the information they think they 
have or, if they do, that they do not talk about it and perhaps 
even do. not think about it. People may have moods and feel¬ 
ings (or "affective states” as psychologists say) without the 
words to tell of them, but they do not have facts or ideas with¬ 
out the words to tell of them because these do not exist in their 
minds apart from the words. The only exception would perhaps 
be sense impressions, a particular shade or tint, an odor, some¬ 
thing seen or heard or sensed, for which they lack an accurate 
name; though if the image is clear enough in their memories,, 
they can usually find some way of describing it at least roughly. 

Not everyone needs the same words. The ones it is necessary 
to be concerned about arc those that you need for a more com¬ 
plete understanding of subjects that you are actually dealing 
with or thinking about or that you might reasonably expect to 
use in talking or writing. 1 One trouble with learning “a word a 
day” is that very often the additions are not particularly useful. 
A published word-a-day scheme suggested learning these words: 
obdurate contiguous esoteric implacable turgid lucent 

amenable corporeal sedulous lassitude tortuous exemplar)' 

1 The correlation between size of vocabulary and practical success is 
discussed in Johnson O’Connor, "Vocabulary and Success." The Atlantic 
Monthly Feb. 1934 (reprinted as the Introduction to his English Vocabu¬ 
lary Builder and elsewhere). 
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These arc all good English words that will occasionally crop 
up in the more highbrow books and magazines. But they are 
hard to work into ordinary conversation because they belong 
to the formal level of the language, and they really are not 
needed anyway, even in writing, because everyone already has 
perfectly good words for the same ideas: obdurate is hard, harsh, 
hard-hearted, stiff-necked, stubborn ... and amenable may 
mean either liable or yielding, submissive . . . and so on. 

There arc more natural and more effective ways of adding to 
your stock of words. 

6a. Transferring words from recognition to active vocabulary. 

Your recognition vocabulary grows chiefly through reading, to a 
much less extent through listening and observation. Some of 
these words that you recognize but do not use would be con¬ 
venient in your active vocabulary. Little is gained by adding 
words that exactly translate what you can already say. It is 
more important to practice using words that let you say some¬ 
thing you couldn't say without them or that let you say some¬ 
thing more exactly than you now can. The way to get words 
vou recognize in reading into your active vocabulary is to use 
them, perhaps by taking some special pains, by talking and writ¬ 
ing more, and especially by talking or writing more exactly. 

Occasionally in your reading, especially in college, pay par¬ 
ticular attention to these words, especially when the reading is 
about a subject that you might well write or talk about. Under¬ 
line or make a list of words you find in reading that you feel a 
need of and look up the less familiar ones in a good dictionary. 
And then before very long make it a point to use some of them in 
speaking or writing. After you have used a word two or three 
'times, it will be yours always. 

A book of synonyms or the synonym entries in a dictionary 
may help carry a word from your recognition to your active 
vocabulary. It is not always safe, from such a list, to use a word 
that you have never seen before, because you will probably not 
know its exact connotation. But very often a synonym list will 
remind you of a word you have seen or heard and in this way 
help bridge the gap between your two vocabularies. 

6b. Learning new subjects. The most natural way to learn new 
words is bv learning something new, whether it is from observa¬ 
tion or conversation or from a magazine article or a college text¬ 
book. You can’t take facts or ideas away with you unless they 
arc in verbal form. The easiest way to increase your vocabulary 
is by acquiring groups of words from new experience. You will 
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learn several in visiting a printing plant for the first time; a per¬ 
son who learns to drive a car will pick up a number of new words. 
There are words from every experience, from every job, every 
sport, every art, every book (most authors have vocabularies of 
their own), from every field of thought and study. Consider the 
words that would be added to a person s vocabulary from a 
newly acquired interest in radio, in printing, in sailing, in music, 
in the poems of Archibald MacLcish, in astronomy, in biology. 

To make these new words your own, tell someone about what 
you have just learned, talk the subject over with someone who 
is also interested in it, or try to teach it to someone who knows 
nothing of it, or write about it. Some of you may come from 
families where father is in the habit of telling the family at 
dinner whatever he has just heard or read. Sometimes it isn’t 
too interesting for the family, but it’s very good for father, for 
he is impressing the facts on his mind, and very often he is using 
new words that will become a permanent part of his vocabulary. 

In college a student’s'vocabulary increases enormously and at 
all levels. I Ic comes to use the words of the college organization 
( registrar , curriculum , honors courses, schedule , conflict . . .); 
he picks up the colloquial and slang vocabulary of the campus 
(dorm, poly sci, home ec, pan hell , and perhaps some not so 
widely used, like prelim or tunk); he may take up a new sport or 
some other activity and so acquire more words; and the courses 
he takes will add several times as many words as the other pur¬ 
suits of college life, some of them technical and of restricted 
use, many of them of more general application. Acquiring the 
vocabularies of biology or sociolog)' or history is a very important 
part of the respective courses; certainly you can’t go far without 
the names of the facts and ideas taken up. The words should be 
accurately learned the first time they are met: scrutinized for 
their spelling, pronounced as they are in class or as a dictionary 
specifies, and studied for their exact meaning. Probably a good 
deal of trouble in courses comes from imperfectly acquiring, only 
partly understanding, the specialized words when they are first 
met Once they arc understood, they should be used. Many 
ot them will be called out in recitation or examination or term 
papers but using them casually in conversation, even humor¬ 
ously if they can be made to carry a joke, or using them in 
talking over the course work with another will help impress 

Tr, ?k-° n y ° Ur mind and make them come * orth more easily. 

>' ou "'ill acquire those thousands of words which 
tne statistics on vocabulary credit a college graduate with. 


•I-xcrcKcs 3 
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6c. Adding individual words. Besides these two most common 
processes for adding words to your vocabulary, it is possible to 
acquire individual words that appeal to you. The typical process 
is seen in picking up slang: you hear the word, and it appeals to 
you. and you use it, perhaps for its own sake. The same holds 
for more serious words. Playing with them is a good way to 
make them /our own, unless your attempt at humor is going to 
seem strained. 

Conversation and casual reading will give a good many useful 
words, perhaps most of them fitting in general situations rather 
than in special fields of study. They may be words a little off 
the beaten track but accurate and expressive—//vie/, echelon, 
prink , eupeptic —the language is full of such words that can 
make your writing more exact or more vivid. They arc the ones 
to salvage from the vast number that pass through or near your 
consciousness in the course of a day. An objective test, like the 
Inglis Vocabulary Test or the Michigan Vocabulary Profile, may 
suggest some particular regions where you could profitably ex¬ 
tend your stock of words. 

The essential point is that you arc not merely “increasing 
your vocabulary.” You arc acquiring more meaningful and use¬ 
ful words, increasing your powers of understanding, extending 
your range of interests, as well as adding to your command of 
the enormous supply of English words in order to think, speak, 
and write in the manner of educated people. 


Exercises 

1. Cheek the following list of words 
'Paget 18 * 1-85 now use in speaking and writing and 
recognize in reading but would not use. 
a good recent dictionary. IIow many 
useful to you? • 


baroque 

bathos 

bicameral 

beige 

cacophony 

camouflage 

claustrophobia 

cliche 

chatoyant 

catholic 

corvette 

dccalcomania 


derisive . 

doghouse 

entrepreneur 

eclectic 

euthanasia 

fink 

flexor 

fugue 

gambrel 

ganglion 

hedonist 

hegemony 


to see how many you 
how many you would 
Look up the others in 
of these might prove 

histrionic 

ineffable 

ineluctable 

innuendo 

jardiniere 

labiodental 

lutecium 

miasma 

morphology 

madder (noun) 

myopia 

noggin 
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snide 

sonde 

swatch 

totalizator 

tourmaline 


nutria peroration 

ocarina riparian 

pcplum riprap 

odium scherzo 

poliomyelitis semantics 

2. In a large dictionary look up the origins of a group of 
words, making note of how they arc formed, from what lan¬ 
guages they came into modern English, or any change of mean¬ 
ing that may have taken place or of any interesting facts in 
their history. The following is a sample list: 


agoraphobia 

bergsehrund 

camera 

canard 

chauvinism 

checkmate 

cicerone 

cinema 

davenport 

echelon 

fascism 

filet mignon 

galvanize 


gypsy 

silhouette 

hydrophobia 

sincere 

influenza 

sinus 

inoculate 

starboard 

lieutenant 

surrealism 

lunacy 

taboo 

monkey wrench 

torpedo 

nostril • 

tycoon 

parachute 

ukulele 

peninsula 

verdigris 

piano 

vermicelli 

radio 

vitamin 

schizophrenia 

whiskey 


3. Reread § 6b, 'Learning new subjects/’ Learn something 
that is new to you—by reading or by observing (as by visiting, 
say. a printing plant or a museum) or by talking with someone. 
Write a paper reporting what you have learned and at the end 
make a list of the new words you have used and a comment on 
whether or not they might be used in your future speaking or 
writing. 

4. Prepare a list of words on a special subject with which you 
arc familiar but which might be strange to your classmates, such 
as the points” of a dog or horse, darkroom equipment, tools 
and process of etching, music or harmony, knitting, dress mate¬ 
rials, chess, restaurant cooking, surveying, or aviation. 

5. The following groups arc synonyms, but none of the words 
have exactly the same connotations. Discuss the connotations 
ot the words in each group. 

village, hamlet, tank town 
arrangement, conspiracy, plot, deal 
yclept, called, named, denominated 
fixer mediator, go-between, intermediary 
slaughterhouse, abattoir, shambles 
narcotics, drugs, dope 


•Papes 

2<M-205 


“P-ipC* 

206-207 


•Papes 190, 
192-93 
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•Pages 197-98 


•Page 200 


•Pages 

200-201 


•Page 196 


needy, indigent, poor, destitute, impoverished, broke, under¬ 
privileged 

nag, horse, steed, jade, charger 
reactionary, conservative, Tory, mossback 
ersatz, imitation, substitute 
tired, worn out, all in, exhausted, wear)' 

6 . Write out the following information about the dictionary 
you own or usually use. 


Title 

Publisher 

Date on title page 

Date of original copyright (on back of title page) 

Number of words listed (approximate) 

Docs it have a supplement of new words? 

Docs it have a separate biographical or geographical section? 
Docs it have a discussion of spelling and pronunciation? 


7. Give an alternate spelling for each of the following words 
and indicate by a check the spelling preferred in your dictionary. 


mold 

analyze 

archeology 

sceptre 

skeptical 


rhyme 

thorough 

instalment 

counsellor 

vitaininc 


8 . Look up the following words and copy them with the sym¬ 
bols used bv your dictionary to indicate their pronunciation. It 
two pronunciations are listed, which is more familiar to you? 
hegemony interest 

chassis M °l avc 

controvert omega 

inexpert predilection 

modulation conflict 


9 The following headline appeared in an American news¬ 
paper after Congress had passed the bill authorizing certain 
reorganizations in the government: 

CONGRESS PASSES DICTATOR BILL 


Comment on this headline. Was there in fact a bill officially 
given this title? What would be a newspaper’s purpose in giving 
it such a name if it was not its official title? 

10 In a radio forum on free speech and censorship a speaker 
said that free speech (not involving military information) 
would be unmolested unless it was a disturbance of the peace. 
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in which case it would be prosecuted like any other disturbance 
of the peace. Comment on this statement's use of words and 

its meaning. r i¬ 

ll. Study the following passage. Look up any unfamiliar 

words in the dictionary. The dictionary definitions will not help 
you to understand their use in any of the phrases in quotes. 
From a week's reading of the newspaper, make up a list of 
words of your own which the newspaper uses in special senses 
for or against us, or at least for or against something. Docs this 
use of words make for accurate communication? For colorful 
reporting? For false emphasis or misconception of something? 

War, always the schoolmaster, has recently been giving us a 
stiff little course in semantics, the lessons arriving cacli day, 
neatly printed in the newspapers. Take a word beginning with 
“a,” for example. Take “annihilation/' It doesn't mean, as it 
used to, that everybody got killed, unless, of course, you happen 
to be talking, as a journalist, about your enemy. If you're talk¬ 
ing about your own side, it means that the organization of a 
combat unit is temporarily disrupted. "Retreat'' is another one: 
a strategic shortening of the lines if your side is moving back¬ 
wards; a probable debacle if it's the other side. For a time we 
thought we had “skirmish" securely in its place, a military ex¬ 
pert having told us, with a light shrug, that anything inflicting 
less than a thousand casualties could be called only that. Then 
“smash" came along (“U.S. Smashes Jap Drive") and turned 
out to be a matter of only seven hundred casualties, although, 
rather modestly, the Chinese merely “repulsed" a Japanese 
drive on the same day to the tunc of fifty' thousand. We arc 
comforted to know that, as the war goes on, we'll always be able 
to count on the newspaperman, jotting down history on the run, 
to tell us when a verb is for us or against us.—New Yorker, Jan. 
24, 1942 


12. Study and be ready to discuss the connotation of words 
in the paragraph by Otis Ferguson on page 228. 

13. Study the following words, classify as abstract, relative, 
or concrete, and be ready to discuss the range of meaning of 
each of the following in their various meanings. 


literature 

boring 

success 

centimeter 


outstanding 
sixth columnist 
harmony 
value 


14. Study an article of some length in the Oxford English 
Dictionary (full-sized edition) which runs to some length (Sug- 
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“Origin 
of words 


•Pages 194-96 


gested words: do, gentle, treasure, eye , gage , can). Bring, in a 
short history of the word, its origin, shifts in its spelling, mean¬ 
ing. and function, and any interesting developments which it has 
undergone. 


15. Using a full-sized dictionary, find the original meaning of 
each word, and for compounds the root meaning of each ele¬ 
ment in the compound. \\ hat is the current meaning of each 
word? Try to figure out and write down the evolution of the 
root meaning to the current meaning. 


flag (verb) 
creeping bent 
stop (noun) 
copy (technical) 
lantern-jawed 
stand-in 
sub-marginal 
(ccon.) 


bromide 
briefcase 
type (verb) 
machine tool 
parterre 
transmission 
(automotive) 
tandem 


shorthand 
monkey wrench 
cabinet (gov't) 
phaeton 
strike (labor) 
spare (bowling) 
bedlam 


16. The following list contains phrases common in the cur¬ 
rent language, used in books, songs, movies, or radio programs, 
but not covered by dictionaries. Explain the meaning of each 
and try to explain its origin, giving special attention to any word 
or words not used in their dictionary sense. 

Newspaper headline—Small Business Gets Washington Run¬ 
around 

Song title—You Can't Brush Me Off 
Song title—I've Got You Under My Skin 
Book title—Whistle Stop 
Book title—Fashion Is Spinach 
Radio program—The Dog House 
Radio program—What's Cookin' 

Movie title—Ball of Fire 
Political note—Alphabet Soup b 
Headline—Gold Star Mothers Meet 
Review—It Laid an Egg 

17. Find and bring in one or two passages illustrating too 
much meaning. Also one or two displaying a responsible use of 
words. Be prepared to discuss individual words in the passages. 
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Qualities of Words 


1. Words that weaken 

a. Trite words b. Euphemisms c. Big words 

2. Abstract and concrete words 

a. Abuses of abstract words b. Appropriate uses of abstract and 
concrete words c. Their place m current style 

3. Figurative use of words 

a. Use of figures b. Qualities of figures of speech c. The most 
common figures 

4. Allusion 

a. To literature, written and oral b. To history c. To life 

5. Colorless vs. lively words 


Besides tiieir fundamental work in carrying our mean¬ 
ing, words also have qualities that add to or detract from the 
appeal a speech or article makes, that increase or diminish its 
readability or its listenability. From the point of view of mean¬ 
ing. these qualities are part of the words' connotation: from the 
point of view of impression (or artistry), thev arc a part of style, 
hor tins chapter at least Jonathan Swift's statement holds: 

"Proper Words in proper Places, makes the true Definition of 
a Style. 

"Proper words in proper places" carries us back to the prin¬ 
ciples of appropriateness developed in our chapter on Good Ene- 
bsh, appropriateness to the subject, to the reader or listener, and 
to the writer or speaker. These principles apply to all phases of 
our use of language but arc easiest to demonstrate in a discussion 
Hf"’ 0r , ' ° b ™ usl y' hc " ords spring primarily from the sub¬ 
ject and must fit it. Discussing a machine we have to name its 
parts describe its functions, and so on, cither in technical or 
popular terms; discussing baseball we naturally have to talk 
about bases and bats and pitchers and shortstops .... probably 

ti,cre are^ Cy - dis 5 ussing thc influence of newspapers 
there are editorials and headlines and leads and propaganda and 


•P..gc 39 
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Associated Press and paid advertising -and the tone would 

probably be serious. But there will be a number of words not 
specifically demanded by the subject, that one writer might use 
and another not. In these some balance is to be struck between 
the reader’s expectation and the writer’s usual habits of expres¬ 
sion. This chapter is concerned with some of the problems of 
this balance, considering first some hindrances to a clear meeting 
between the two parties in their attempt at communication and 
then some of the traits of words that can add not only to a 
reader’s understanding but to his pleasure. 

1. Words that weaken 

Most ideas are not particularly complicated or difficult; 
certainly most that college students treat of are not. Such ideas 
ought to be presented so that they make a direct appeal to the 
readers for whom they are intended. But the style in which 
they are expressed is often something of a handicap and espe¬ 
cially in amateur writing is likely to make the reading more tiring 
than is necessary. In Chapter 6 we discussed deadwood, ex¬ 
pressions that added nothing to the meaning of a statement. 
Here we look at three sorts of words that may convey meaning 
but that kill the interest of a reader, at least of one with wide 
enough experience to have any genuine taste or judgment. 
These arc Trite words , Euphemisms , and Big words. 

la. Trite words. A trite expression (or a cliche or a hack¬ 
neyed word) is a phrase that is overused. It is obvious that 
certain necessary functional words— a, the , the prepositions, the 
conjunctions—do not wear out. More important, the actual 
names of things and acts and qualities do not wear out; and 
formulas like How do you do and Yours truly may be used over 
and over without attracting any real attention at all. Expressions 
that deserve to be called trite arc something more than the 
direct, natural expression. We can call for bread as often as we 
need to—but staff of life is quite a different matter, linguistically. 
It is a figure of speech, once bright and perhaps even startling, 
now actually threadbare and hardly serving a weak attempt at 
humor: 

We should not be too severe about triteness in ordinary con¬ 
versation. The common expression, even if it is figurative, has 
its place. (Havelock Ellis says “You cannot avoid using cliches , 
not even in the very act of condemning them.’’) But when they 
become a conspicuous trait of a person’s writing, he had better 
watch out. Many trite expressions arc a symptom that the 
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writer is in a rut or that he lacks knowledge in this particular 
subject, or at any rate isn't taking care or showing interest in 
the actual writing. A reader will sense this—and a writer should 
sense it first and prevent it. “There is nothing improper in such 
phrases from the point of view of correctness,” says Professor 
Krapp (A Comprehensive Guide to Cood English, p. xvi), “but 
from the point of view of style they arc worse than incorrect— 
they are evidence of an effort and a failure to attain animation 
and originality in expression . . . the wordy expression makes no 
special bid for attention, whereas the trite expression is sup¬ 
posedly ingenious and worthy of note.” 

What sort of expression should a writer who wants to avoid 
the charge of trite look for? Most trite expressions will be found 
to be outworn figures of speech, frayed quotations, attempts at 
a gentility that the idea docs not deserve, or phrases that some¬ 
how arc found intact more often than is pleasing, especially 
journalistic combinations of adjectives and nouns. 

1) Worn out figures of speech: 


Father Time tide of battle flowing with milk 

history tells us irony of fate and honey 

darkness overtook us commune with nature trees like sentinels 
better half (wife) crack of dawn run like a flash 

mother nature bolt from the blue 


a watery grave (... from a watery grave—that is, from drowning) 
order of the day (Seasickness was the order of the day.) 

Make your own list. A good deal of slang that is wearing out 
belongs also in tin's category. 

Especially in expressions of sentiment and emotion we would 
do better to remain literal than fall back on these ancient figures: 
“An icy chill seized him at the pit of his stomach. What could 
he do? He was caught like a rat in a trap.” How did he really 
feel? J 

2) Frayed quotations. Shakespeare has so many magnifi¬ 
cently quotable lines that a writer who confines himself to 
the most used (All the world's a stage—Uneasy lies the head— 
lo be or not to be-Not wisely but too well) i^akes his readers 
guess he has never actually read Shakespeare or he could make 
fresher choices. The Bible is similarly sinned against, though 
so many of its phrases have passed into the common language 
that- it is not always fair to label them trite. 

If you want to illustrate a point by quotation, it is safest to 
take one from your own reading rather than to rely on these 
stock expressions. 


•Exercise I, 
p. 2-J7 


•Echo phrases 
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3) Euphemisms. Many readers now arc particularly sensitive 
to verbal attempts to bring our rather stern and rowdy existence 
in line with "the finer things of life”: honest toil—marts of 
trade—keep body and soul together—gentle reader. These and 
many others arc not only euphemisms, as discussed on page 218, 
but trite as well. 

-4) Orthodox epithets. Some adjectives arc found too often 
before the same nouns; some adverbs become linked to particular 
verbs. T his is particularly a trait of what we have called jour¬ 
nalese, , where phrases seem to become traditional and later to 
lose touch with actual observation. 

This sort of triteness (and other sorts as well) Frank Sulli¬ 
van recorded in his “Cliche Expert” scries in The New Yorker. 
In this extract the'Cliche Expert, Magnus Arbuthnot, is discuss¬ 
ing his calling: 


O—Mr. Arbuthnot, you arc an expert in the use of the cliche, 
arc you not? 

A—Yes, sir, I am a certified public cliche expert. 

q— in that case would you be good enough to answer a few 
questions on the use and application of the cliche in ordinary 
speech and writing? 

A—I should be only too glad to do so. 

O—Thank you. Now, just for the record—you live in New York? 

A—I like to visit New York but I wouldn’t live here if you gave 
me the place. 

O—Then where do you live? 

A—Any old place I hang my hat is home sweet home to me. 

O—What is your age? 

A—I am fat, fair, and forty. 

O—And your occupation? .... c 

A—Well, after burning the midnight oil at an institution or 
higher learning. I was for a time a tiller of the soil. I hen 1 
went down to the sea in ships for a while, and later at vari¬ 
ous times, I have been a guardian of the law, a gentleman or 
the Fourth Estate, a poet at heart, a bon vivant and racon¬ 
teur, a prominent clubman and man about town, an emi- 

O_lust what is your occupation at the moment, Mr. Arbuthnot? 

A—At the moment I am an unidentified man of about forty, 

O_Now’tlicn. 1 Mr. Arbuthnot, what kind of existence do you, 

as a cliche expert, lead? 

A—A precarious existence. 

Q_And what do you do to a precarious existence? 

Q_llow do°you cliche experts reveal yourselves, Mr. Arbuthnot? 
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A—In our true colors, of course. 

Q—Now, Mr. Arbuthnot, when you arc naked, you arc . . . 

A—Stark naked. 

Q—In what kind of daylight? 

A—Broad daylight. 

Q—What kind of outsider arc you? 

A—I’m a rank outsider. 

O—You arc as sober as . . . 

A—A judge. 

O—And when you arc drunk? 

A—1 have lots of leeway there. I can be as drunk as a coot, or 
a lord, or an owl, or a fool— 

Q—Very good, Mr. Arbuthnot. Now, how brown arc you. 

A—As brown as a berry. 

O—Ever see a brown berry? 

A—Oh, no. Were I to see a brown berry, I should be frightened. 
Q—To what extent? 

A—Out of my wits. 

Q—How about the fate of Europe? 

A—It is hanging in the balance, of course. 

O—What happens to landscapes? 

A—Landscapes arc dotted. 

Q —How arc you attired in the evening? 

A—Faultlessly. 

Q—What goes with "pure"? 

A—Simple. 

Q—The word "sundry"? 

A—Divers. 


Q—What arc ranks? 

A—Ranks arc serried. Structures arc imposing. Spectacles arc 
colorful. 

O—Thank you, Mr. Arbuthnot. What kinds of beauties do you 
like? 

A—Raving beauties. 

Q—How generous arc you? 

A—I am generous to a fault. 

Q—How is corruption these days? 

A—Oh, rife, as usual. 

Q—How do you point? 

A—I point with pride, I view with alarm, and I yield to no man. 
Q—What do you pursue? 

A—The even tenor of my way. 

Q—Ever pursue the odd tenor of your way? 

A—Oh, no. I would lose my standing as a cliche expert if I 
did that. 

Q—As for information, you . . . 

A—A mine of information. 
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O—What kind of mine? 

A—A veritable mine. 

Q—What kind of cunning do you affect, Mr. Arbuthnot? 

A—Low, animal cunning. 

Q—And when you are taken, you are taken . . . 

A—Aback. 

O—I see. Well, Mr. Arbuthnot, I think that about covers the 

^ ground for the time being. I’m sure we’re all very grateful 
to you for your cooperation and your splendid answers, and 
I think that everyone who has listened to you today will be 
a better cliche-user for having heard you. Thank you, very, 
very much. 

A—Thank you, Mr. Stcurcr. It’s been a pleasure, I assure you, 
and I was only too glad to oblige. 

Frank Sullivan, “The Cliche Expert Takes the Stand,^ 
abridged from The New Yorker, Aug. 31, 1935 

We should not of course slow up our first writing by stop¬ 
ping to find original phrases, but we should be sensitive enough 
to triteness to remove it from our copy in revision. 1 he remedy 
is nearly always the same: to look squarely at what we arc 
talking about and present it simply and as exactly as possible. 

lb. Euphemisms. A euphemism is a pale or comfortable word 
or phrase used instead of the more common or abrupt name for 
some discomfort or suffering, or for something presumed to be 
offensive to delicate cars. The substituted expression may be 
more vague, less harsh in sound or connotation, than the mbre 
exact and literal term it displaces; it is often abstract semi- 
learned or a Latin derivative instead of the native English 


"°Thc most excusable euphemisms arc those intended to soften 
the misfortunes of life. Though they remind us of the taboos 
of primitive languages, at their best they arc a sign of funda¬ 
mental kindness: pass on or pass away for die, laid to rest tor 
buried In intimate human relationships, in letters and in con¬ 
versation with bereaved people, these arc a sign of human 
sympathy; but their use in impersonal relationships 111 ' 1°™. 
ism or literature, will usually make for weakness. I he Style Bool. 
of The Detroit News tells its writers (p. 75): 

Write simply, he died, and not passed away, shuffled off this 
mortal coil, gave up the ghost, or any similarly amateurish phrase. 

li£ C See also Edwin R. Il.mtcr and Bernice E Verba! ^ oo 

in a College Community/' American Speech, xm. > iu/. 
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There is no occasion for clothing the incident of death in a 
panoply of words, nor should birth be written of except simply. 
Do not say A little stranger w as ushered into a cold world, but 
A child 2s bom. In waiting of vital statistics-death. b.rth 
marriage—be content to state the facts without unnecessary 
Embellishment. Forget about the stork, the grnn reaper. Hymen 
and Cupid. 

The largest group of euphemisms has rather a moral than an 
emotional backing, for it consists of substitutes for many short 
abrupt words, the vigorous monosyllabic names of certain phys 
ical functions and social unpleasantness. One of the aspects 
of “VictoHanism,” as it is generally understood, was this rather 
remote vocabulary. For years sweat was taboo among the 
upper classes” as both verb and noun, replaced by perspire and 
perspiration. Spit became expectorate; drunk was intoxicated , 
and even drink (the verb) tended to become imbibe in a 1 uses. 
Teeth were extracted instead of pulled. Story took the place of 
lie, or in various dialects it was whopper, fib, misrepresentation 
Both stink and smell gave way to odor, belly to abdomen, and 


•Exercise 2, 
p. 2-47 
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One of the conspicuous traits of modern style has been to 
discard these euphemisms and return to the “short and ugly 
(to some people) words of the common language. Some real¬ 
istic novelists seemed motivated as much by naughtiness and a 
desire to shock as by artistic accuracy but they have now won 
almost complete freedom, for themselves and for others. A 
number of the less serious euphemisms survive only in a playful 
dialect— avoirdupois and embonpoint for weight or stoutness, 
limbs for legs , though the humor is usually more intended than 
successful. 

Euphemisms show one side of the relation between language 
and social attitudes. They represent timidity sometimes but 
more often a conscious seeking for “respectability,” the kind 
of respectability that brought down the satire of Bernard Shaw 
and many younger writers. People who would never say damn 
could say P. D. Q. without qualms. At a more serious level 
newspaper euphemisms like companionate marriage , love child , 
social diseases , allowed certain virtuous people to talk about 
matters they would never have mentioned by their more com¬ 
mon names. The recent recognition of the seriousness of vene¬ 
real diseases, for example, has led to consistent campaigning by 
doctors for more direct discussion, so that most papers have 
taken syphilis from their blacklists. 
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At present there is a conspicuous group of euphemisms found 
in the treatment of social situations, especially by conservative 
writers. Workers become our industrial army. What in 1893 was 
known as hard times is now called a depression and a slighter 
falling off of business a recession. Those out of work or jobless 
arc the unemployed, perhaps the victims of technological unem¬ 
ployment (an accurate but distant noun); and the poor are the 
underprivileged. We cannot always avoid using these words, but 
it is necessary for a writer to keep clearly in mind the specific 
unhappiness and suffering they name. 

A third group of euphemisms has developed in "the business 
world *: Funeral director for undertaker, tonsorial artist (now 
humorous) for barber, reconditioned for second-hand, public 
relations counsel for press agent , laundress for washerwoman, 


paying guest for lodger or boarder— and we arc even guests on 
the more luxurious trains. Specific industries have two dialects 
of their own, their necessary technical vocabulary and a euphe¬ 
mistic one for the customers (or "clients’'). The New Yorker 
carried the story of a young man just taken on to receive com¬ 
plaints in a firm that dealt in oil burners. He noted down his 
first day a customer’s complaint that his burner had exploded. 
" 'Young man,’ said his superior, breathing fire, 'you won’t get 
very far in this business until you learn that we do not have 
explosions. We have puffbacks.’ ” 

Except for these journalistic and commercial terms, and sonic 
taboos of the radio networks, the movies, and newspapers, 
the temper of the times is now against euphemisms in writing; 
and unless circumstances actually demand a substitute for the 
ordinary names of things and situations, a writer should call a 
spade a spade—simply of course and without unnecessary em¬ 
phasis. Fowler’s advice is right: "Euphemism is more demoral¬ 
izing than coarseness.” 

lc. Big words. We are using the term Big words to co\cr 
several common faults of writing that come from an unhappy 
use of words. The words may not all be long or uncommon 
(deem doff , dwell arc big words in the sense of this article), 
but they arc big in that they are too heavy for their place 

There is little objection to long words when they arc called for 
b v the subject and arc appropriate to the reader and come natu¬ 
rally to the writer, that is, arc the words in which he thinks 
Thev arc the only and necessary names for many ideas and for 
' frhinos and thev must be used in much technical, scien- 

they may be evened 
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even in the writing of specialists. Sphygmograph, schizophrenia. 
Pleistocene all have their place, though it is a restricted place. 
(If one of these words becomes needed in ordinary speech, a 
shorter form or a substitute arises, as TNT did for trinitrotol¬ 
uene.) Some longer words may be needed, especially m formal 
writing, for rhythm or for their connotation: immemorial , multi¬ 
farious, infinitesimal, anticipation. 

Here we are looking at big words which do not fit, that arc too 
heavy or too pretentious for the subject or for the writer. I hey 
arc often written thoughtlessly or to show off, but they arc often 
written also in a serious attempt to "improve one s expression. 
The writer fails to realize that he will improve his writing by 
more exact and more suggestive words (which may or may not 
be longer than those he ordinarily uses) rather than by words 
that arc merely more elaborate. Just translating one's thought 
from the ordinary words in which it occurs into longer or more 
pretentious ones docs not improve writing. As Fowler puts it 
in his article on "Long variants”: 44 ‘The better the writer, the 
shorter his words' would be a statement needing many excep¬ 
tions for individual persons & particular subjects; but for all 
that it would, & especially about English writers, be broadly true. 
Those who run to long words arc mainly the unskilful & taste¬ 
less; they confuse pomposity with dignity, flacciditv with case, & 
bulk with force.” 

Gclctt Burgess has written an eight-page plea for the use 
of short words without using a single word of more than one 
syllabic. Me begins: 

This is a pica for the use of more short words in our talk and 
in what we write. Through the lack of them our speech is apt 
to grow stale and weak, and, it may be, hold more sham than 
true thought. For long words at times tend to hide or blur what 


one says. 

What I mean is this: If we use long words too much, we arc 
apt to talk in ruts and use the same old, worn ways of speech. 
This tends to make what we say dull, with no force or sting. 
But if we use short words, we have to say real things, things we 
know; and say them in a fresh way. We find it hard to hint or 
dodge or hide or half say things. 

For short words arc bold. They say just what they mean. 
They do not leave you in doubt. They arc clear and sharp, like 
signs cut in a rock. —Gelett Burgess, Short Words Are Words 
of Might, Chap Book No. 2 of the College English Association 
It is natural for a person to feel that his own speech is not 
good enough to use in public appearances and in writing. It is 
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true that our day-to-day language is not good enough—but the 
remedy lies in improving and extending the best features of our 
speech, not in assuming an unnatural language, as formal words 
and idioms arc likely to be for most students and for many 
others. The goal of much English teaching has been develop¬ 
ment of a formal style, and conscientious students have dutifully 
translated their material into such passages as this, in which a 
girl introduces us to a fat man oiling a lawn mower at some 
historic shrine that she docs not bother to name or place: 


As we approached one of the beautiful historic buildings of 
western New York as yet unscarrcd by time’s relentless talons and 
having about it an intangible aura of antiquity, we observed a 
man of over ample proportions kneeling beside a lawn mower 
to lubricate its creaking wheels. The act lent a jarring and anach¬ 
ronistic note to the peaceful scene. 

This sins against good English on all three counts: first, the 
material is a simple picture which is obscured by such phrases 
as time's relentless talons , intangible aura of antiquity , a jar¬ 
ring and anachronistic note— not to mention the man of over 
ample proportions lubricating the lawn-mower. Second, the 
writer did not visualize her readers. Ordinary people arc bored 
by such formality and the intelligentsia is not fooled by the 
affectation. Third, and most important, it is not appropriate 
to the writer, an alert and intelligent girl—who shortly after 
began to write more naturally. 

“Official English” of governments and institutions is often 
made ridiculous for its big words. As Prime Minister. \\ inston 
Churchill has tried to reduce the pompousness of official docu¬ 
ments, and President Roosevelt poked fun at this OCD order: 


Such preparations shall be made as will completely obscure all 
Federal buildings and non-Fcdcral buildings occupied by the 
Federal Government during an air-raid for any period or time 
from visibility bv reason of internal or external illumination. 
Such obscuration' may be obtained either by blackout cons ri 
tion or by termination of the illumination. 


lie suggested translating this to: 

Tell then that in buildings where they haw -to > to* the work 
going, to put something across the window. ^ 

they can afford to let the work stop for a while, turn out the 

lights. 

We mav never write with charm, but at least we can have the 
decency' to use simple, direct, meaningful, natural words. 
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Some of the commonest words that are usually out of place 
are: 


advent 

behold 

congregate 

deem 
doff, don 


domicile 

dwell 

metropolis 

nuptials 

participate 


peruse 

reside 

stated (for said) 

termed 

transpire 


You can easily add other words to this list-perhaps from your 

own writing. . . „ . . , 

The remedy for this type of big words is simple: Read aloud 
to yourself what you have written and if you find it conspicu¬ 
ously different from the way you would tell the same thing to 
a friend, consider the words carefully and see if you can't use 
the simpler, informal words that arc natural to you—and let 
no others stand in your copy except for very good reason. 


2. Abstract and concrete words 

'lire names of persons, animals, objects, materials, places—in 
general “things” that can be seen and touched—arc concrete: 
hanker, payee, oak, delphinium, police dog, chromium, water, 
island. The names of qualities, conditions, actions, summaries 
of particular facts, and so on are abstract: goodness, honesty , 
pep, oomph, fear, height, culture , beauty, infancy, sophistica¬ 
tion, system, singing. 

It is easy to identify such clear-cut examples, but there are 
many words which arc abstract or concrete according to their 
use: youth—a youth; force—forces (soldiers); painting—a paint¬ 
ing; sprinkling—a sprinkling (as of pepper). For a number of 
words the classification as abstract or concrete cannot be made 
outside of their context and indeed is not really significant: 
music, war, word. The names of actions— racing, stalking, strid- 
ing— are grammatically abstract but since they suggest a picture 
they may seem as vivid as concrete words; but in general, abstract 
words do not suggest a picture and arc less colorful than concrete 
words. This is especially true of divided and borderline words: 
youth is not so clear cut as boy , young man, student; forces arc 
not so easily visualized as army, soldiers, or troops. 

2a. Abuses of abstract words. Abstract words arc for ideas , for 
opinions, generalizations, summaries of experience. One of the 
less happy traits of much current writing is the use of abstract 
words where words that suggest a picture would fit better. A 
movie company, going about the very practical business of get- 
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ting people to come to a movie, composes a paragraph without 
a single concrete word in it except, perhaps, audiences: 

We confess to a belief that this is a significant and inspiring 
event in the history of the American cinema—an extraordinary 
adventure in entertainment. And therefore we prefer that the 
first audiences be the dominant cultural group in the community. 

We find these abstractions even in novels, which arc sup¬ 
posedly pictures of people doing things: 

An American countess, once a Broadway star, sororized with an 
artist’s model in citron and red, and fraternized with a group of 
men whose sartorial and tonsorial eccentricities proclaimed their 
dedication to art. 

The place was too crowded to permit of much terpsichorean 
evolution. 


This use of abstract words is closely related to the use of 
scientific and pscudo-scicntific words instead of more common 
ones. Students in the upper college classes, after courses in 
physics, biolog)', economics, sociology, education, and so on, 
sometimes have to struggle to write their native language. Cus¬ 
toms have become mores , jails and prisons penal institutions , 
various twists of personality arc complexes , opinions arc often 
reactions. These arc useful words and people with literary edu¬ 
cations arc likely to be unduly suspicious of them; but since they 
lack suggestion they arc best left to their respective fields of study 
when in non-spccializcd writing there is a common word for the 


same idea. . 

Using such technical terms and imitations of technical terms 
is one of the principal temptations of thoughtful and well- 
educated writers, one for which Malcolm Cowley criticizes Lewis 
Mumford in a review of Mumford’s The Culture of Cities: 

Mumford is entirely too fond of fancy words with Greek or 
Latin roots. Sordor. gcotcct, resorption, sessile. r, cn- 

cystmcnt, plexus, nexus, locus, polynuclcatcd, per S' P 
perated: the effect of words like these is to distract 

from the subject under discussion and to center it 
Mumford hates a heavily ornamented is more m 

.“tr jas s—SHI l 

dislikes some feature of our civilization-for example, trailer 
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camps—he slays it with epithets hurled like thunderbolts. -Me¬ 
chanical escapism, as embodied m the trailer and the trailer 
camp, is one of those ludicrous examples of ideological nmccgc- 
nation of which the modern world is full: the neurotic offspring 
of romanticism and mechanics, . . But people will go on 
riding in trailers for all of Mumford. Ideological miscegenation 
is often good fun.— Malcolm Cowley, The New Republic , 
April 20, 1938 

Aloof style among people with ideas is one reason why ideas 
do not spread more rapidly. Ideas exist only in words and if 
the words arc foreign to large numbers of people, those people 
can't "think" and some of the blame lies with writers who make 
thinking unnecessarily hard. II. T. Webster, whose cartoons 
show that he knows the language people use, sums this fact up: 

And I doubt if well ever get far with currency stabilization or 
other international economic adjustments until economists begin 
abandoning the argot of celestial mechanics. 

The trouble with the Better Minds is that They Don't Speak 
Our Language.— The Forum , Dee. 1933 

2b. Appropriate uses of abstract and concrete words. The point 
for writing is that specific facts, narratives of experience, and 
application of ideas to particular situations should be written in 
concrete terms ; general ideas , summaries of experience, and 
opinions of all sorts need abstract words—but even they will 
reach a wider audience and be more emphatic if they can be 
thrown into concrete terms. Often a writer makes his point in 
both abstract and concrete terms, gaining in emphasis from the 
repetition and appealing to different readers through the dif¬ 
ferent qualities of the two sorts of words. 

In the following abstract paragraph there arc hardly half a 
dozen concrete words: capitalist , coffee crops , cornerstone 
(used figuratively), consumers , Alice in Wonderland, doctors. 
The abstractions here are good English, fitting to the author (a 
professor of philosophy), to the audience and readers (originally 
the selection was a lecture in a college series, and was later pub¬ 
lished as a book for people interested in general ideas), and to 
the subject (an opinion about a whole social system). 

For quite apart from the questionable morality of the profit 
system or the moot question whether a society without some 
form of the profit motive could become a permanent develop¬ 
ment, there remains a less debatable consideration. The capital¬ 
istic economy has as the cornerstone of its logic not the profit 
motive but the profit system. If the capitalist economy docs not 
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work even in the way of steadily producing profits for capitalists, 
it would seem urgently to call for revision. Even the layman is 
by this time familiar, often through bitter personal experience, 
with the gruesome tale of economic collapse, collapse that recurs 
in cycles and seems fated at each cyclic recurrence to become 
more serious. Capitalism depends on expanding markets, which 
in the nineteenth century were findablc, as were raw materials, 
in hitherto industrially unexploitcd regions of the world. A more 
efficient technology demands more buyers for its products. The 
pyramided concentration of wealth, the saturation of markets, the 
inability of consumers to buy, the surpluses which must be sold 
at panic prices or destroyed—one recalls the destruction of 
bumper coffee crops in Brazil—the consequent unemployment, 
the increase in technological unemployment with the develop¬ 
ment of new machinery; these arc all symptoms of a permanent 
disease of our present economy, a disease which 1929 simply 
made painfully dramatic, as the World War had made clear the 
consequence of rivalry for markets and raw materials. A system 
that repeatedly fails to provide profits for the entrepreneurs, and 
with its cycles of unemployment and its increasing burden of 
apparently permanently unemployed fails to insure minimum 
decency of life or security for the employed—only Alice in Won¬ 
derland could quite approve the logic of such an arrangement; 
only a loose user of words could call it a system or a success. No 
wonder that doctors and witch-doctors have been called in to 
cure it! No wonder that the uneasy rich and the impatient poor 
look hungrily for a Messiah!— Irwin Edman, Four Ways of 
Philosophy, pp. 135-36 


The nouns in the following paragraph are almost all con¬ 
crete. They show a more popular-and here a more intense- 
criticism of one phase of the same industrial system. 

Indeed there is much to be said on both sides. Watching a 
tractor save the labor of fifty men; a steam shovel dispensing 
with picks and shovels and aching backs; a pu!ri.otor l> r, ng.ng 
a dead man back to life; a silver airplane against a blue_sky 
one can only rejoice in the utility and the beauty winch the 
machine has brought. But when one realizes that a fleet of 
over five hundred of those silvery beauties, each with a bomb 
suspended 'beneath it. is readily capable of .dtedy des.mymg n 

dustrialism,” Current History, July 19-9 
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2c Their place in current style. Ninctccnth-ccntury English 
style made wide use of abstract and general words, even when 
the subject was simple; modern style is in part a reaction against 
this and, except in academic and formal English, is notably con¬ 
crete. Gilbert Murray described the old-fashioned way of intro¬ 
ducing students to Latin and Greek this way: 

Nearly all of us approach the classics through an atmosphere 
of education, with its concomitants of dictionary and grammar, 
its unnatural calm, its extreme emphasis upon dutifulness and 
industry, and the subtle degradation of spirit produced by its 
system of examinations.— The Rise of the Greek Epic , p. 6 

A writer today with Gilbert Murray’s vigor of mind would omit 
concomitants , say school instead of education, and translate its 
unnatural calm , its extreme emphasis upon dutifulness and in¬ 
dustry into two or three specific details that would make us feel 
the boredom of a routine classroom. Me would use a few more 
words but they would be shorter, more concrete, and would 
make us feel the situation more acutely. 

The unnecessary use of abstract and big words in an article 
definitely limits its currency, makes it unduly formal for situa¬ 
tions in which informal English would be expected and more 
effective. 

Recent writers on semantics arc vigorously calling attention 
to the loose use of abstract words, especially those charged with 
feeling. Capital instead of businessmen, labor instead of work¬ 
ingmen, depression for hard times, faculty for teachers all tend 
to substitute a vague, distant idea for a vivid realization of par¬ 
ticular people. The following paragraph represents only a shad¬ 
owy notion of the writer’s idea (What is beauty, an inalienable 
heritage, a natural right, cosmic necessity?) : 

Beauty is man’s inalienable heritage; it is one of his natural 
rights, on a par with his right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Modern civilization has denied him this right, giving 
him instead much ugliness of thought and act and environment. 
I do not think that this birthright can be restored to him except 
by concrete and operative religion. Religion, by cosmic neces¬ 
sity, brought art, which is the precipitation of beauty, into being. 
After four thousand years it became negligent of its trust; now 
if it will it can open the road, not as the only path, but as one 
of many, an alienated world may come back to old loyalty and 
to a better way of life. 

The writers today who appeal most immediately to us write 
concretely. This selection, the beginning of an article on music 
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•Analysis, 

p. 98 


and musicians, minces no words, brings us close to the writer, 
to his motive for writing, and to his subject: 

They buried Bessie Smith just the other day. She was a great 
handsome chunk of a woman and still so much in her prime 
you’d never dream her fifty years; but they picked her out of an 
automobile smash-up in Memphis and put her in the ground, 
and now there is nothing left of Bessie, who was the great girl 
they called the Empress of the blues. And so I think it is a 
good idea to speak about the good musicians who arc left, as 
quickly as we can, while they arc still among us.—Or is Fergu¬ 
son, "Piano in the Band,*’ The New Republic, Nov. 24, 1937 


And this concrete comment is more illuminating than many 
more sweeping, more general comments on our "civilization”: 

There is a detailed account of the softening of society in the 
current Harpers, by Roy Helton. Mr. Helton propounds the 
theory that the sex of civilization has changed, from male to 
female. Our world, he says, is entirely female dream—shelter, 
comfort, advantages for the young. Here again is a contradictory 
situation. A female society, although decadent, nevertheless 
offers the only hope of a warlcss world. War i n a woman’s world 
is unthinkable, simply because women are bored stiff by the de¬ 
structive machinery which men find exciting and amusing. Last 
week we happened to be in the country and our host was blow¬ 
ing up some rocks on his place. The presence on the premises 
of dynamite was highly stimulating to every male. The work¬ 
men themselves were keyed up and would gladly have worked 
all day without pay for the privilege of taking part in an explo¬ 
sive program. The foreman was as eager as a boy; he loved 
everything about dynamite—the caps, the long coil of wire, the 
battery with the throw switch, the red flags to stop traffic, the 
brush dunnage, and the long, important warning cry of "I'l-i-ire. 
Small boys showed up from nowhere and took an active part, 
inspecting the charge, racing about, and jumping up and down 
wildly. There wasn’t a female in the bunch, flic reaction to 
dynamite of the female members of the household wHut 
dynamite was something to be got over as soonaspossib. 
Not one of them had ever seen a dynamite cap. or wanted to. 
They lacked that curious inquiring and alert spirit which makes 
men the great destroyers and* the great builders they have turned 
out to be .—The New Yorker, Sept. /. 1940 

Abstract words arc necessary for discussing general ideas, 
summarizing facts, and giving opinions. though evenm such 
subjects concrete words can help. Concrete words seem to be 
closer to the writer’s thoughts and feelings, they are easier for a 
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reader to grasp, and they control the reader s thoughts more 
exactly than general terms can. College students must read a 
good deal of abstract writing in their courses but they should 
remember that their own writing is often of specific, intimate 
matters and should be as concrete in style as their subjects allow. 

3. Figurative use of words 

3a. Use of figures. Words have their original, fairly exact, 
literal meanings; they can also be borrowed to apply to other 
matters that have something in common with this original 
meaning—they can be used figuratively. 1 A table may he not 
only a piece of furniture, but food served. A fraternity is a house. 
Head has its original, literal meaning as a part of the body but is 
applied to the highest or foremost or principal part of a wide 
variety of things—of a screw, nail. pin. army, the force of a 
stream of water, bay. news story, stalk of grain, hammer, bed, 
golf club, beer, boil, barrel—not to mention parts of a number 
of machines and the leaders of all sorts of institutions and 
governments and movements. Ordinary speech is full of these 
figures: we play ball even when we work with others; we may 
chime in by adding our voice to others’; we may see a tree as a 
tent in summer or as a skeleton in winter. Figures arc the basis 
of much slang—a person may be (like) a peach, a prime, a wet 
blanket, a good egg, a five minute egg, a flat tire. In this way 
words may extend their meanings by being used figuratively; 
the figurative sense may become in time a new, regular meaning. 

We all use words figuratively, use 'figures of speech.” We can 
hardly speak a minute without using some figures. And prac¬ 
tically all writing, except perhaps works of reference and purely 
scientific or scholarly papers, makes some use of figurative lan¬ 
guage. It is one way to make meaning more interesting, more 
exact, more complete, or more intense. In the plain style domi¬ 
nant now in factual writing, figures of speech are used onlv occa¬ 
sionally, but they still play a part. I Icre we have a paragraph of 
direct, literal words until the last sentence is intensified bv a 
rather conventional but vigorous figure—‘‘take it out of their 
skins”: 

The bandits in the mountains were all men like Meng's uncle 
—poor peasants, or disbanded or deserted soldiers who had once 
been p easants. They had chosen between the army with its prof- 

1 References: Rickcrt, Chapter 3; McKnight, Chapters 1*4-17; Fowler has 
articles on the individual figures of speech, as do other reference works on 
writing and on literature. 
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fcrcd bowl of rice: the uncertain life of ricksha or wharf coolies 
in the Coastal towns; emigration to Nanyang where wealth came 
to one man in a million only and slavery to the rest; or banditry, 
which meant to them ‘ robbing the rich to give to the poor.” 
Such men took to the mountains in small or big bands. They 
would not rob their own villages, but it was easy to descend upon 
strange towns and villages where none of their kin lived, rob¬ 
bing and burning. Despite the armed gendarmes that guarded 
the two rich families in Meng’s native village, these families 
were known to pay a regular secret tribute to bandits from dis¬ 
tant districts; by such means only did they keep their homes 
over their heads. But this tribute they in turn took out of the 
skins of the village.— Acnf.s Smedley, Chinese Destinies, p. 47 


This paragraph from Time shows that ordinary vigorous expo¬ 
sition may include a number of figures: 

One day last week a black cloud rolled in [metaphor) from 
Lake Erie toward Conneaut, Ohio, dropped from its belly 
[metaphor) a thin, whirling column which touched the dark 
water, churned up [metaphor) a fountain [metaphor] of spray. 
This towering waterspout, more than 3,000 ft. high, moved in 
over the fringe (metaphor] of the town, where it began to be¬ 
have like a tornado (simile). It smashed windows in a score of 
houses, ripped off a porch, reduced a chicken coop to matchwood 
[exaggeration], hurled a bevy of screeching fowl high into the 
air. Prancing (metaphor) into the Nickel Plate Road yards, the 
funnel sucked up some heavy cans of calcium carbide, flung one 
300 vd. against the side of a coal tower. After 20 min. the 
twister was lifted back into its mother (metaphor) clouc \< drench¬ 
ing the ground with water as it rose.— rime. Aug. 10, 1930 

In imaginative writing figures play an even larger part. They 
are more used in realistic writing than might be expected: 

He dozed. The train clicked on [imitative word], stopped, 
jolted. He waked and dozed again. Someone 
sleep [metaphor] into a primrose dawn. Among unsh.u cn pimy 
faces lashed lightly over [metaphor] as though with the pah g 
ultimate stain of a holocaust, blinking at one another with acaa 
(metapho'rVeves into'which personality returned m secret opaque 
waves [meta'phor]. He got 5. had breakfast, and^ook arm h« 
accommodation, entering a car where a child waited hopelessly, 

t rs i.. —* ,c —“ 
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forward into a diminishing corridor of green plush scat-backs 
topped bv hatted cannonballs [metaphor] swaying in unison 
while gusts [metaphor] of talk and laughter blew hack [metaphor] 
and kept in steady motion the blue acrid air in which white men 
sat, spitting into the aisle. 

He changed again. The waiting crowd was composed halt or 
young men in collegiate clothes with small cryptic badges on 
their shirts and vests, and two girls with painted small faces and 
scant bright dresses like identical artificial dowers surrounded each 
by bright and restless bees [simile]. When the train came they 
pushed gaily forward, talking and laughing, shouldering [meton¬ 
ymy] aside older people with gay rudeness, clashing and slam¬ 
ming scats back and settling themselves, turning their faces up 
out of laughter .metaphor), their cold faces still toothed with it 
[metonymy], as three middle-aged women moved down the car, 
looking tentatively left and right at the filled scats.—W illiam 
Faulkner, Sanctuary , pp. 201-202 

3b. Qualities of figures of speech. Since figures of speech 
arc likely to be a little conspicuous, they need to be used with 
care, so that they make a genuine contribution to understanding 
or to the appeal of the passage. It is better to do the best pos¬ 
sible with literal words unless a happy and accurate figure comes 
to mind. These qualities need to be considered: 

1) Appropriateness. Since figures arc used to make the pas¬ 
sage in some way more effective, they should be appropriate. 
They should be accurate enough to contribute to the meaning in 
some way and they should be in tone with the subjec t and style. 
This is out of kev: 

m 

In learning more about him I found that he was just about 
the kindest man I have ever met. He had the heart of an ele¬ 
phant and the mind of a genius. 

And these seem too tremendous to suggest even voracious read¬ 
ing: 

He sank his teeth into the throat of the book, shook it fiercely 
until it was subdued, then lapped up its blood, devoured its 
flesh and crunched its bones. . . . 

But the metaphors in this add interest and color to Mrs. 
Lindbergh’s picture: 

But the next morning we were giants again in seven-league 
boots. The engine, roaring anew after a few hours’ work in calm 
water, lifted us easily into the air. Once more the harbor 
dwarfed to fapanese-garden proportions. The trees became moss; 
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the thatch-roofed house, a child's toy. And these tiny doll-like 
figures in a miniature boat, waving match-stick arms—who were 
they? Of course, the singing sailors.—A nne Morrow Lind¬ 
bergh, North to the Orient , p. 173 


2) Naturalness. Each of the figures should seem to come 
naturally from the way the writer sees his subject—to be the sort 
that he might use in his conversation. They should not be tacked 
on or used just to be different or "to make an impression,”—they 
should bring the reader closer to the writer’s actual sense of his 
subject. There arc many figures, especially colloquial compari¬ 
sons (tired as a dog . lap of luxury . . .), which arc pretty thread¬ 
bare, but which still work when we’re not too fussy about the 
effect we arc making on our listener. But in writing we should 
be more careful. "Trees that stand like sentinels” is an example 
of the lazy, trite, and really useless figure. Trees of course do 
stand like sentinels sometimes—but it would not occur to most 
of us to say so if we hadn’t heard the phrase before, and our 
repetition of it doesn't help our subject or do credit to our style. 
More conspicuous still arc tags of literary figures (like the arms 
of Morpheus and Mother Nature) which wore themselves out 
long ago—so long ago that they can hardly be used any more 
even in fun. Either stock or forced figures keep us from seeing 
the picture clearly and tend to make a reader doubt a writer's 
sincerity. Some of the more pretentious and less scrupulous ad¬ 
vertising loses its effect because of use of extreme figures: "A 
jov package of surprise ribboned with rainbow laughter.” 

Struggling for freshness usually brings on cither these trite 
figures or strained ones. The figures to use arc the ones that 
come naturally to sour mind when you arc trying to give an 
exact account of the subject. They do not need to be unusual, 
but should fit in their context and sound as though you were 


actually thinking them. 

The* figures in this paragraph not only help illuminate Mr. 
Ferguson's point but sound as though they came naturally froin 
his wav of seeing things. Eacl. of the italicized phrases could 
either be omitted or translated into literal words; but ,f you 
try it vou will sec the loss. 

Before the newspapers got hold of it, the term "swing" in its 

^ s 

hills Zd filled the world. There is no word for tins transforms- 
! , „ ^ccive to the active voice— or little conscious 

appreciation of either, for the more complex music becomes 
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and the farther we get from its sources, the more dependent we 
are on “interpreters/' Music has two lives: first the concept in 
somebody's head and heart, second the expression. In between 
it is a mummy, because for all its intricacies, notation can t do 
more than tell you where to dig for the body. It has a great 
passive beauty even on the flat page of the score, it is true, and 
any ham [borrowed here from its application to actors) symphony 
orchestra could hit a couple of clean chords from the “Egmont 
overture and bring your heart up to your shoulders. But virtu¬ 
osity becomes too greatly prized (the highest soprano, the fastest 
cadenza) and pedestriaiusm too easily tolerated in a field where 
few can walk at all. And so we have these versions that make 
you suspect Bach shot thirty second notes into the score with a 
machine gun, and that music in general could be added up like 
a column of figures. One thing docs not run into another; each 
note being written down and so fixed, like a fly on a pin, they 
play it that way with triumphant tenacity. Whereas music should 
always flow as beautifully as words in the speaking voice. —Oris 
Ferguson, “Benny and the Budapcsts,” The New Republic, 

Oct. 5, 1938 

3) Consistency. If a figure is continued through more than 
one phrase, sometimes it becomes “mixed”—becomes incon¬ 
sistent in some way: * « 

As he passed to greater wealth and newer offices he closed the 
door forever upon the stepping stones by which he had risen. 

The sophomore who wrote “My father is a limb in a chain of 
the business cycle" couldn't have been thinking about his 
father—or about his writing. 

Mixed figures are often used intentionally as a sort of easy 
but sometimes effective humor—like those attributed to Samuel 
Goldwyn (“They’re always biting the hand that lays the golden 
egg") or this from Jurgen: 

“Indeed, it is a sad thing, Sylvia, to be murdered by the hand 
which, so to speak, is sworn to keep an eye on your welfare, and 
which rightfully should serve you on its knees.’’— James Branch 
Cabell, Jurgen, p. 124 

As a rule a figure should not be carried very far, but occa¬ 
sionally, especially in interpretations, one may dominate several 
sentences or a paragraph, as the “breaking up of the Victorian 
ice" in this: 

To be young is always a difficult, dangerous, and confusing 
business—but it can seldom have been so difficult, so dangerous, 
and above all so confusing, as in England during the first ten 
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years of the twentieth century. Those years were witnessing the 
earlier stages of a change-over from one social order to another, a 
change which was completed by the War. The Victorian ice 
was beginning to break up, but a great deal of it was still fairly 
solid, especially away from the centre of the stream, along the 
banks and in the backwaters. Even there, however, the move¬ 
ments of the central currents were disturbingly felt. Cracks be¬ 
gan to shoot through family life, and the firm Victorian faith in 
the inevitability of family affection; large chunks of the cruder 
forms of religious belief broke off and were carried away; omi¬ 
nous shivers ran through the sanctity of marriage, filial obedience, 
the complacent acceptance of social inequality, and other solid- 
seeming structures. Above all the moral conventions, those deli¬ 
cate tacit assumptions of what constitutes desirable behavior, on 
which each generation stands, were in motion—they shifted 
under your feet; pushed by some unseen force, they tilted side¬ 
ways, and threatened to plunge you into unknown waters.— Ann 
Bridce, Enchanter s Nightshade, pp. 38-39 


3c. The most common figures. Some beginning writers arc 
cautious and avoid everything but literal statements, though 
their conversation is probably full of metaphors and similes and 
other figures. There is no satisfactory .writing without some 
adventuring in ways of expression. If a figure really adds some¬ 
thing to the subject, either in meaning or in tone, and if it is 
appropriate, natural, and consistent, your reader will welcome it. 
A good many different figures of speech can be idcntificd-ovcr 
two hundred have names, most of them given by the ancient 
Greek rhetoricians and far from easy for us to handle. It is not 
so important to be able to identify or call them by name as it 
is to realize that there arc these various ways of giving color 


t0 Anyone who is writing or who is discussing writing needs to 

related traits of style are 
treated in this book, those marked • in alphabets! art.clcs, 

and those with pages in the chapters: 

.. * Incongruous details 

* A iteration (oxymoron) 

Allusion, p. 241 ‘Negatives 

a" C nd anticlimax), p. 172 Parallelism and balance. 

'El^ranrs (and proverbs, para- 

“Imitative words and phrases *{’""* 

(onomatopoeia) “Rlutlnn 
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In this chapter arc discussions of the four most common 
types of figures: 

Metaphors, similes, analogies 

Metonymy 

Irony 

Exaggeration and understatement 

1) Metaphors, similes, analogies. The most common 
figures of speech arc the various types of comparisons, and very 
common they arc, in both speaking and writing. Conversation 
uses many metaphors and similes, old standbys such as red as a 
rose, go like a shot, a cold shoulder, tower of strength; the some¬ 
what newer expressions from slang —a wet blanket, people an 
inch deep, get a load of this, pulled his punches ; and fresher, 
special inventions that arc more appropriate in writing. It is 
easy to borrow words from one field of thought or work and 
make them fit in another—like fadeout , close-up, from the 
movies, asset, liability from business, and so on. 

Metaphors and similes arc characteristic of all writing except 
routine exposition. They serve the purpose of all proper figures 
of speech, making the writing more exact, more concrete, more 
alive and interesting. 

Metaphors and similes and analogies all make comparisons, 
but the three figures differ in form and in fullness. An analogy 
is usually a rather full comparison, showing or implying several 
points of similarity. A simile makes a comparison exact, labels it 
by an introductory word, like or as. A metaphor is the shortest, 
most compact of these comparisons; in it the likeness is implied 
rather than stated explicitly. Typically the writer asserts that 
one thing is another (in some respect), or suggests that it acts 
like or has some of the qualities of something else, as in the ex¬ 
amples below: 

But meaning is an arrow that reaches its mark when least 
encumbered with feathers.— Herbert Rf.ad, English Prose Style, 

p. 16 

And up we had climbed until we were face to face with those 
giants, snow-streaked, and the bright fog sitting on their shoul¬ 
ders.— Anne Morrow Lindberch, North to the Orient, p. 1 54 

[A simile would be . . . those mountain peaks, like giants . . .] 

. . the tracks of field mice were stitched across its [the 

snows] surface in the morning.—J osephine Johnson, Winter 
Orchard, p. 307 


•Exercise / 
p. 24b 
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... for the waves cast by a pebble of thought spread until 

they reach even the nitwits on the shores of action.—I rwin 

Edman, Four Ways of Philosophy , p. 100 

Two well-upholstered ladies leaving the Broadhurst Theatre ... 

—The New Yorker, April 9, 1938 

The difference between a metaphor and simile is merely one 
of phrasing: where the metaphor implies the likeness a simile 
says specifically that one is like the other, using the words like 
or as. A literal statement of similarity is not a simile—"the Con¬ 
gress is like a state legislature” is plain statement of fact. A com¬ 
parison in which two objects differ in most respects but still may 
be strikingly alike in some one respect that is important to the 
writer’s immediate purpose is a simile: 

.... woods like Persian rugs where Autumn was commencing. 

—Wilbur Daniel Steele, "Bubbles” 

Elaborate similes descended from those of Homer and Vergil 
arc now out of fashion and confined to formal writing: 

And Rustum to the Persian front advanced, 

And Sohrab arm'd in Hainan's tent, and came. 

And as afield the reapers cut a swath 

Down through the middle of a rich man s corn, 

And on each side arc squares of standing corn, 

And in the midst a stubble, short and bare— 

So on each side were squares of men, with spears 
Bristling, and in the midst, the open sand. 

Matthew Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum 


Current similes arc more direct, less drawn out than those de¬ 
scended from classical literature: 


He knows the unfortunate penchant of black bass of the same 
size for trving to swallow each other, like competing labor unions. 
A. J. Lieblinc, The New Yorker, Feb. 5, 1938 

What sccnrs to be lacking in the older prose is the sense of the 

Prose Style, p. 22$ , . . , 

ESc wo".!.*: rar; jsls&e: 
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bullet which shoots through the trunk of a tree leaving only a 
hole which the living tissues quickly close.—\ I. S. UMn, 
or Peace in Literature,*’ Designed for Reading, p. 89 


Similes should not attract too much attention to themselves 
and should be appropriate to the subject and really add some¬ 
thing to the reader’s sense of it. 

An analogy compares one idea or situation with another. Inap¬ 
propriate and inexact analogies arc distressing: 

If it is generally agreed that the abolition of all navies would 
greatly benefit the world, why cannot we also say with an equal 
amount of justification that common abolition of the most ex¬ 
pensive forms of advertising would greatly benefit business? 


But swiftly sketched analogies often bring home or emphasize 
an idea: 


By what process of reasoning can a man who is quite con¬ 
versant with the separate meanings of put, of up, and of' with 
ever infer that to pul up with means to endure? We might as 
reasonably expect the person who has discovered the several 
properties of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen to infer from them 
the amazing properties of alcohol. In neither case do the 
elements afford a clue to the nature of the compound.—P. B. 
Ballard, Thought and Language, p. 168 
Most firearms carry a little higher than they arc aimed. But 
not the pen. With that, aim just above the target; and a little 
to the left.— Christopher Morley. The Saturday Review of 
Literature, Sept. 24, 1938 

Sometimes when a writer is not watching his work he will run 
together two figures that arc inconsistent. These arc commonly 
referred to as mixed metaphors and arc responsible for many 
boners. 


•Boners 


The new measure took a firm foothold in the eye of the public. 

The mixing may not be so contradictory as this, but it may 
bring close together figures that arc incongruous: 

We opened our hearts to the proposal, but we were slapped 
in the face for our trouble. 


Obviously, to be effective, comparisons should be accurate and 
fresh—or at least individual. The ones quoted in this discussion 
are not startling, but neither do they instantly remind the 
reader of the times he has found them before. Mother Nature , 
a sea of clouds, snow like a blanket, trees like sentinels , eyes like 
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•Humor 

•Sarcasm 


limpid pools are trite and show that the writer is echoing his 
reading and not drawing upon his own observation. 

2) Metonymy and synecdoche (meton'imi, sinck'doke). 
These two figures of speech substitute for the exact name 
of something the name of something closely associated with it. 
Strictly, synecdoche gives the name of a part when the whole is 
meant (so many mouths to feed, a sail in the offing, plant em¬ 
ploying sixty hands), or of a whole for a part ( Minnesota won 
[the team won], the army adopts a policy). But synecdoche is 
now generally regarded as a type of metonymy, the use of one 
word for another that it suggests: 


The material for the object made of it: rubber for footgear 
made of rubber, or for automobile tires; glass for tableware or 
a window 


The maker or source for the thing made: Shakespeare for 
Shakespeare’s plays; England meets America in the Davis Cup 
matches 

Any name closely associated with the object: in the red; 
capital and labor for employers and workmen; men in the 
upper brackets, for wealthy men; a dish for something to cat; 
“3 Miles of Boys March on Fifth Av.”; play to the grandstand 


Metonymy is not only a common figure of speech (common 
in both formal literary and in colloquial usage) but it is one 
wav in which the meanings of words change. Long use of the 
crown for the king, the heart for courage or for sympathy and 
hundreds of other similar words has given them definite 
secondary meanings, separate senses in dictionary definitions. 

3) Irony. Irony is implying something markedly different, 
sometimes even the opposite, from what is actually said Light 
irony is a form of humor, severe irony is usually a orm o 
sarcasm or satirc-though exact dcfimt.on m such matters is 

impossible and unfruitful. 1 , 

Irony may be in a passing phrase or developed in a longer 

passage. The New Yorker ends a comment on a patented paper 

napkin that cannot slip away: 

T ifr vou sec gradually approaches a sort of homely perfection. 

- year 

Melancholia, and the lethal fumes from internal combust,on.- 
The New Yorker, Aug. 14, 1937 

- ■ sec Fowler. "Humour, wit. satire, sarcasm, invective, irony, cymc.sm. 
the sardonic.” 
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“Wc made txvo dollars,” Merle told her, “off nineteen steers. 
The cattle business is very good. Next year wc might try twenty 
and buy a big dish-mop in the fall.”— Josephine Johnson, Now 
in November, p. 222 

When one thinks of Mr. Morgan selling his paintings and his 
yacht and even his home, one understands the pulsing heart 
which beats even in the breasts of the mighty. If Mr. Morgan 
is content to surrender his estates, it is more than a little trying 
to hear the complaints of an Arkansas share-cropper who has 
deliberately failed to meet his payments on his cabin and is asked 
to give it up.— Robert Forsythe, Redder Than the Rose, p. 112 

William Saroyan means exactly the reverse of the advice he 
seems on the surface to be giving about the use of unessential 
adjectives: 

But rules without a system are, as every good writer will tell 
you, utterly inadequate. You can leave out “utterly” and the 
sentence will mean the same thing, but it is always nicer to 
throw in an “utterly” whenever possible. All successful writers 
believe that one word by itself hasn’t enough meaning and that 
it is best to emphasize the meaning of one word with the help 
of another. Some writers will go so far as to help an innocent 
word with as many as four and five other words, and at times 
they will kill an innocent, word by charity and it will take years 
and years for some ignorant writer who doesn’t know adjectives 
at all to resurrect the word that was killed by kindness.— 
William Saroyan, Preface to The Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze 

A common form of irony consists in pointing out a contrast 
in events in which someone has unwittingly done or said some¬ 
thing that conflicts with his proper character: 

"You must come,” Mrs. Merrill said. "It’s going to be very 
gay. And that's what most of us need nowadays—gaiety.” An 
almost fanatic look came into her eyes, and it seemed to Miss 
Miriam Folsom that if Bertha Merrill ever got her hands on a 
little gaiety, she would shake it until its teeth rattled.— Sally 
Benson, People Are Fascinating, p. 189 

4) Exaggeration and understatement. Exaggeration is 
a figure of speech (also called hyperbole) when it is not in¬ 
tended to deceive but to emphasize a statement or situation, to 
intensify its impression. Exaggeration may mean choosing a 
word of broader or more intense meaning than literal accuracy 
would call for (like perfect for excellent , or mob for people, or 
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•Negatives 


starred for hungry), or it may be a more complex exaggeration 
of statement: 


But the feelings that Beethoven put into his music were the 
feelings of a god. There was something olympian in his snarls 
and rages, and there was a touch of hell-fire in his mirth.—H. L. 
Mfncken, "Beethoven,’’ Prejudices: Fifth Series, p. 89 

These little self-contained flats were convenient; to be sure, 
she had no light and no air. but she could shut it up whenever 
she liked and go away.— John Galsworthy, The Man of 
Property, p. 224 • 

Exaggeration is one of the most common colloquial figures, 
crystallized in many phrases: "dead tired." "thrilled to pieces," 
"fm all cars," "a thousand thanks." Such standard phrases pass 
off well enough in ordinary conversation but often seem trite 
on paper. 

A too free use of superlatives or of intense adjectives is weak¬ 
ening and should be avoided: 

Within the limits of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Southern California there arc four centers of sublime and un¬ 
paralleled scenic sublimity which stand alone and unrivalled 
in the world. 


Exaggeration is a frequent source of humor, both literary and 
popular. A mass of American anecdotes and tall talcs hinge on 
the figure—as in the varn told of Kit Carson (and probably of 
Others) that in the Valley of Echoes in Jackson County, Wyom¬ 
ing it took eight hours for an echo to return, so that he would 
shout "It’s time to get up" as he went to bed and the echo 
would wake him up in the morning. The Paul Bunyan stories 
make a cycle of popular exaggeration. 

The figure is as much a part of more sophisticated humor and 

satire: 

Englishwomen's shoes look as if they had heenmade bysonic- 

S" cs 

English bedroom ^ “to profo'S She, ..ion 

f?°> .he front .ml the tank. 

If' .!? Wiilr Malice Torenrd Some, pp. 99-100 

Understatement is the opposite of exaggeration and often a 
form of Sony It may me£f stating an ,dea m negat.ve terms 
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(litotes) or a statement in less strong words than would be 
expected: “Dempsey was not a bad fighter.” 

And as he still came toward her, she darted at his legs and 
threw him. It had been years, thirty or more anyway, since Dr. 
Hopkins had been thrown off a raft and he had lost the knack. 
Being thrown off a raft is not an organized sport— Sally 
Benson, People Are Fascinating, p. 71 

The submarine’s communications may be feeble, as Mr. 
Howard says, but a U-boat commander certainly knows whether 
his torpedoes missed or hit. lie is one guy who isn't in doubt 
as to immediate results, and, ordinarily, he doesn't get around 
to regular reading of American newspapers.—A rthur Robb, 
Editor and Publisher, March 7, 1942, p. 36 

4. Allusion 

Besides treating his main subject a writer usually has space for 
some incidental matter—to add interest, to explain more clearly, 
to emphasize what he is saying. Some of this incidental matter 
will be allusions, brief references to literature, to history, to 
things, to people and what they do. In part these allusions arc 
added content, contributing to the development of the subject. 
But since they arc voluntary additions of the writer, to a con¬ 
siderable extent their purpose is stylistic—a way of saying some¬ 
thing that could have been put differently—and may properly 
be included as a phase of the choice of words. Certainly their 
effect is very largely one of style. 

4a. To literature, written and oral. Many people who write 
arc rather bookish, deeply and widely read, and so interested in 
what they have read that allusion to it naturally appears in ex¬ 
planation of other matters. (They may use quotations, too. but 
we arc talking of a less formal use of reading.) Speeches from 
two Shakespearean plays arc referred to here: 

There is nothing new in heaven or earth not dreamt of [Ham¬ 
let] in our laboratories; and wc should be amazed indeed if 
tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow [Macbeth] failed to offer 
us something new to challenge our capacity for readjustment.— 
Carl L. Becker. The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century 
Philosophers, p. 23 

William Beebe refers to a Poe story' in describing the life-cycle 
of a tiny animal: 

Poc wrote a memorable talc of a prison cell which day by day 
grew smaller, and Opalina goes through much the same adven¬ 
ture .—Jungle Days , p. 22 


•F.xcrci'c 9, 
l>. 2V) 
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It is easy to overdo literary allusion, cither by using too trite 
and commonplace-references or by using so many that the writer 
seems to give up his proper work to other writers. The follow¬ 
ing paragraph will strike some people as uncomfortably bookish. 
Mr. Newton has chosen for his immediate purpose to allude 
freely and obviously to things which others have written: 

I have recently been reading old Montaigne. The French 
essayist died in 1592. Shakespeare had not then written his 
greatest plays, yet Montaigne was complaining that the world 
had seen its best days, that things were not as they used to be; 
and he believed it, too, for an honcstcr man than Montaigne 
never lived. The English have a comic weekly, Punch —it has 
been functioning now for almost a hundred years; someone said, 
long ago, that it is not as good as it used to be—to be met by 
the rejoinder that it never was. There will be cakes and ale 
again—and ginger hot in the mouth, too. I have had mine and 
you will get yours and enjoy them, but you must be patient, 
diligent, and not too easily discouraged. A famous philosopher 
once said that most apprehension is needless pain, that the 
things we fear most never happen. There was a song sung by 
some of us during the war, the refrain of which was. It s a 
terrible, terrible, terrible war. still it's better than no war at all. 
And so I say of the world. But, in the words of Walt Whitman, 
*1 sing myself.’—A. Edward Newton, “Newton on Blackstonc, 
Atlantic Monthly , Jan. 1957 

But familiarity with books can be used quite nonchalantly. 
How many titles of recent books can you recognize in tins 

sentence? 


In "Wc Saw It Happen” they write personal a 

please along the transgressors' way .ns.de Europe ^d along t e 
headlines and deadlines beat that stretches f«W«t 
third Street to Tokyo —Charles Poore, I he New York I lines, 

Nov. 25, 1938 

Allusion to written literature is more characteristic of formal 
*5o,uiS ph.. S es 8 r™,= pcMite than a 

™ >* «•* *° ” d '»” la s-= “ “V 

informal discussion: 

-n,. thing ^ r«L°reS 

£ -pen. in a few months the sun will shine, 
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water will run down hill, and smoke will go up the chimneys 
just the same.— William Allen White, 1 he Emporia Gazette 

And allusions to familiar formulas can be turned to fresh 


account: 

All of Stratford, in fact, suggests powdered history—add hot 
water and stir and you have a delicious, nourishing Shakespeare. 
—Marcaret Halsey. With Malice Toward Some, p. 6s 


4b To history. We often allude to outstanding events in the 
past:'to Waterloo, Elba, the Rubicon, and to the lives and char- 
actcrs of important persons: 

The voice of dutv speaks differently to Savonarola, to Crom¬ 
well to Calvin, to Kant and to the contemporary- communist or 
fascist — Irwin Roman, Four Ways of Philosophy, p. 29- 


Detailed historical reference is rather characteristic of formal 
writing; brief reference to better known events characterizes 
informal writing. 

More characteristic of current writing is allusion to current 
events, persons in the public eye, immediate affairs: 

Neither King George nor Ouccn Elizabeth has lived a life in 
which any event could be called of public interest in the United 
Kingdom press and this last week was exactly as most of their 
subjects wished. In cfFcct a Calvin Coolidge entered Bucking¬ 
ham Palace with Shirley Temple for his daughter.— Time, Dec. 
21, 1956 


One difficulty with such casual allusions is that time makes 
them hard to identify—a reason why Shakespeare's plays and 
other older literature need explanatory notes. This was written 
in 1921: 


Suppose a young man, just out of college and returned to his 
moderate-sized home town in Ohio (why not Marion?), honestly 
tries to make those contacts with the national culture which Mr. 
Sherman so vigorously urges him to make.— Harold Stearns, 
The Bookman, March 1921 

“Why not Marion?” is meaningless to young people today, and 
many of their elders will have forgotten that it was President 
Harding’s home town, often referred to in 1921. But missing 
the allusion does not interfere with the appeal of the passage. 
As with other such references if a reader does recognize the 
allusion, he has an added pleasure. 
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It is possible to give a tactful explanation of an allusion, as 
the opening of the second sentence interprets the allusion of the 
first sentence in this: 


Right under my eye is the mellow muddy river that Theodore 
Dreiser’s brother sang, long ago. On the banks of the Wabash 
I sec a huge pile of discarded cars, rust-rotted fragments of ma¬ 
chines, shanties paintlcss and broken-roofed, the homes of 
human discards among the industrial refuse.— Waldo Frank, 
The New Republic , Nov. 4, 19 >6 


Such topical allusions arc best for immediate consumption, 
and since most of us arc not writing for the ages, they arc quite 
fit. They help make a piece sound as though it was written in 
the present and as though its writer was awake to what was 
going on. 

4c. To life. One of the most fertile kinds of allusion, and one 
that is open to everybody, is to the things that people do, the 
things around us. bits from our work, our sports, our hobbies. 
It was natural for Simeon Strunsky, a newspaperman, to write, 
-On Broadway nature uses her fattest type-forms.” The direct¬ 
ness of modern style encourages such direct allusions to the hfc 
around us, as in this bit from a discussion of teachers’ oaths: 


But, it is said, teachers have great influence on the young; and 
we must be sure that the young arc under proper care. Very 
well If we are to insure the patriotism of those who have influ¬ 
ence over the young, let us do so. Let us begin with parents and 
have them take an oath to support the Constitution. Let us 
include newspaper men, and especially the designers of comic 
supplements. Let us line up all the movie stars. Let us insist 
on an oath of allegiance from radio performers. 1 lft he 
arc to be required to take an oath, Amos and Andy should be 
required to salute the flag and sing the *‘Star Spangled Banner 
twice a day.— Robert Maynard Hutchins, No Friendly \ oice, 

pp. 122-23 

Besides their real function of adding something to the mean¬ 
ing allusions also suggest the personality of the writer if he 
not nosing, because the allusions that naturally occur to him 
come from his past experience and are brought to mind because 
SS are interesting to him. One reason that many themes seem 
so depersonalized is that students often leave out these allus.ons 
—even take them out after they have naturally strayed into^the 
first draft. We should expect that a student who likes to read 
Ernest Hemingway or Time would occasionally refer to some- 
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thing he had read; or that one interested in dogs or sailing or 
jazz or classical music or the life of Napoleon would occasionally 
bring in a bit from one of these interests to point up another 
subject. If an allusion doesn’t fit, it is easily taken out in revision; 
if it does fit, the paper will have just so much more meaning and 
life, and the words will have not only meaning but a greater 
depth of connotation. 


5. Colorless vs. lively words 

The qualities of words that we have been discussing con¬ 
tribute chiefly to the life and force of writing, in a word to its 
readability. Completely colorless and impersonal writing is 
often desirable and even necessary, as in scholarly papers, but 
it makes a less deep impression and must limit the readers to 
those already having a concern for the subject. 

The following paragraph is quite accurate but quite colorless— 
and very few people could read through the fifteen page pamph¬ 
let from which it comes. 


•Academic 

writing 

•Scientific 
and technic 
writing 


Our way of life is menaced today and we arc concerned about 
its defense. The first step in the defense of democracy (as wc 
realize more readily in times of crisis, though it was just as true 
in easier days of security) is to ensure an understanding and 
appreciation of its essential values and of the obligations it en¬ 
tails. So many young people have grown up thinking of the 
advantages of democracy in terms of their personal liberty to do 
what they like, and so devoid of any sense of the claims of 
democracy upon their service, that wc are now able to see clearly 
how seriously our educational institutions have been failing to 
transmit our ideals and to play their part in developing the 
attitudes and loyalties on which our free society depends for its 
very survival. 


One of the outstanding traits of modern writing is the range 
and vigor and suggestiveness of the words used. Wc do not need 
to go to works that make primarily a literary appeal to find this. 
Here are paragraphs from two rather journeyman factual books, 
one an account of an expedition collecting marine specimens 
(and ideas), the other a survey of recent American painting. 
The writer’s attention in each is firmly centered on his imme¬ 
diate subject, but he has not switched ofF the rest of his mind. 
He takes words and instances as he finds them, puts them to 
work, and conveys not only his ideas but a sense of life. An out¬ 
standing trait of each is the range of the vocabulary, from casual 
colloquial words to rather technical. 
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There is one great difficulty with a good hypothesis. When 
it is completed and rounded, the corners smooth and the con¬ 
tent cohesive and coherent, it is likely to become a thing in 
itself, a work of art. It is then like a finished sonnet or a painting 
completed. One hates to disturb it. Even if subsequent informa¬ 
tion should shoot a hole in it, one hates to tear it down because 
it once was beautiful and whole. One of our leading scientists, 
having reasoned a reef in the Pacific, was unable for a long time 
to reconcile the lack of a reef, indicated by soundings, with the 
reef his mind told him was there. A parallel occurred some years 
ago. A learned institution sent an expedition southward, one of 
whose many projects was to establish whether or not the sea- 
otter was extinct. In due time it returned with the information 
that the sea-otter was indeed extinct. One of us, some time. 
Liter, talking with a woman on the coast below Monterey, was 
astonished to hear her describe animals living in the surf which 
could only be sea-otters, since she described accurately animals 
she couldn't have known about except by observation. A report 
ot ;his to the institution in question elicited no response. It had 
cxtincted sea-otters and that was that. It was only when a re¬ 
porter on one of our more disreputable newspapers photographed 
the animals that the public was informed. It is not yet known 
whether the institution of learning has been won over.— -John 
Steinbeck and Edward F. Ricketts, Sea of Cortez , p. 180 


Another irritant contributing to the drift of the American 
artist into his present state of forthright nationalism was his old 
grievance against the European portraitist, usually a third-rate 
member of the pretty-pretty school of eyelash affixers, who crosses 
the Atlantic to batten on portrait commissions from the cultur¬ 
ally illiterate. These "artists” arc merely commercial limners, 
skillful in surface flashincss and clever masters of the technique 
of publicity and social flattery. Americans who try to click heels 
with them usually end up on an elbow. The news and society 
reporters (not the art critics) give them yards of publicity with 
photographs dramatizing their records among European royalty. 
A visit to Washington would produce sittings from Congress¬ 
men, a member of the Cabinet or even the President—every 
American ruler since 1912, except F. D. R., patiently sat to some 
foreign painter, for "reasons of state.” After a year among our 
dollar aristocrats, the "artist” would carry back across the 
Atlantic with him as much as $50,000—his departure attended 
by the futile curses of better but less suave American portraitists. 
It is a condition that obtains even today. American taste in the 
upper brackets being what it is, our lords and ladies of breeding 
and position like to feel that the same brush that painted 
Duchess Thisquc or Countess Thatquc can be hired by Mrs. 
Smith to outshine Mrs. Jones.— Peyton Boswell, Jr., Modern 
American Painting , p. 75 
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Exe rcises—Qualities of words 

Certainly a college student, alive and thinking, can aim to 
express his ideas with similar life. 


Exercises 

1. Turn back to the "Cliche Expert” (page 216) and study 
Mr. Arbuthnot's answers. Think not of the words bu of he 
actual object, condition, or action to which the words refer 
Then consider the cliche in relation to it. Docs it express what 
you really think? E.g. daylight, not the word but the condition. 
Do you think of it as broad? Farmer , not the word, the man. 
Docs tiller of the soil suggest him vividly? Be prepared to dis¬ 
cuss ten or fifteen of the cliches in the passage and to suggest 
words or phrases which express with some accuracy what you 

actually think. . , , 

2. Collect a list of euphemisms from your reading. Ads and 
business pages in your newspaper make good sources. Carefully 
vague statements by leaders of business, labor, government and 
so on arc also good. Be prepared to translate the euphemisms 
you collect into “short and ugly” words. 

3. Translate the following horrible example into language of 
ordinary size and weight. Try to explain why it is horrible. 


The spirit of autumn lures all humanity into the great out¬ 
doors. Then peace reigns throughout the forest spaces. The 
stifling heat, the oppressive humidity, the clouds of insatiable 
insect life that beset the summer wayfarer in the woods and 
glades have vanished, banished by the cool breath of fall. 
Already the sly fingers of Jack Frost have touched the foliage, 
working their subtle alchemy to tint it with bright hues. Al¬ 
though here and there a stalwart of the forest, prematurely 
stripped of its leafy cloak, rears itself starkly ready to withstand 
the blast of winter, for the most part the trees still wear Joseph's 
coat of many colors. The few forest creatures to meet the 
observant eye of the autumn pedestrian arc scurrying about gath¬ 
ering some last morsels to augment the hoard on which they will 
subsist after the woodlands fall into their long respose under a 
blanket of gleaming white. Such a landscape cannot but bring 
balm to heal nerves worn and frayed by the stresses and strains 
of urban existence. 


4. Statements made in the same form may have very different 
force. (1) One may be literally true. “The motor delivers 
1200 h.p.” (2) Another may be literally inaccurate but express 
an idea which may be accepted as an ideal or a goal to be 
approximated. “Every American will give generously to this 
charity.” (3) Another may be not literally true and express 
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•Pages 227-28 


•Pages 235-38 


Exercises—Qualities of words _ 

only the speaker's feeling, his approval or disapproval. “All 
capitalists, labor leaders ... are crooks.” (4) Or a statement 
may be between any two of these. Discuss and classify the fol¬ 
lowing statements. In what sort of writing would each be 
appropriate? 

1. An Aryan is a person supposed to be descended from the 
prehistoric group of people who .spoke the Aryan language, 
from which the Indo-European languages have descended 
(adapted from Thorndike-Century Dictionary ). 

2. T he Japanese are pure yellow Aryans. 

3. Differences in IQ are generally believed.to reflect differences 
in innate intelligence. 

4. All men are created equal. 

5. Conciliation prevented a strike. 

6. Compromise would be rank appeasement. 

7. A calory is a measure of heat. 

8. The warmth of his personality attracted everyone. 

9. Tragedy is a higher art than comedy. 

10. Mt. Whitney is not quite a hundred feet higher than Mt. 
Rainier. 


5. Rewrite the passage by Gilbert Murray on page 227 sub¬ 
stituting concrete words for the abstracts wherever possible. 
You will have to think of specific objects to replace the abstracts, 
but not so narrowly specific as not to suggest the situation 
covered by the abstracts. 

6. Although in most of your writing concrete words will be 
more appropriate than abstracts, you will occasionally want to 
use some abstracts. A little practice will not hurt you. Rewrite 
the passage by Stuart Chase on page 226 substituting abstracts 
for concretes where you can. Do not exaggerate. 

7. Pick out the similes and metaphors in the passage by \ ir- 
ginia Woolf on page 546 and in the selection from John Brown's 
Body , page 563. Write out as well as you can the idea suggested 
by each comparison, using words literally. Be prepared to dis¬ 
cuss whether the idea is expressed more accurately with or 
without the comparison, and whether an idea can take on ap¬ 
parent depth or significance by suggestive rather than literal 


8. Develop the description suggested by one of the following 
pening sentences, or a similar one of your own composing, into 
paragraph or two. Think of a real person place, or situation, 
lake all your details as concrete and specific as you can. Esp - 
ially choose nouns that name specific objects, verbs that show 


Exercises—Qualities of words 

exact specific actions, and adjectives that make the picture more 
definite. 

1. At half past three a pcasoup fog closed in. 

2. Ouillan looked as if he would go down before the end of the 

round. 

3. Rows and rows of barracks stretched the whole length of the 

camp street. 

4. The moon was just swinging up over the trees. 

5. That dress would give any girl confidence. 

9. Identify and explain as many allusions as you can in one 
of the following: passage by H. F. Armstrong on page 181; 
passage by James Thurber on page 552; passage by Margaret 
Halsey on page 554. 

10. Analyze and comment on the qualities of words in your 
latest paper. 

11. Write a description of a person or a place you know well, 
making it as concrete as possible, and avoiding colorless adjec¬ 
tives such as nice or good. 


•Pages 211-45 
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Grammar: “Minimum Essentials” 


1. Sentence errors 

2. Shifted constructions 

3. Spelling 

4. Punctuation 

5. Questions of word forms 

6. Agreement 

7. Misrclatcd modifiers 

8. Idiomatic constructions 


•Page 11 
•Funda¬ 
mentals 


"English cram mar/’ Professor Curmc says, "is the Eng¬ 
lish way of saying things/' It includes the forms of words, their 
cases and tenses, their use in phrases and sentences. There arc, as 
we saw in Chapter 1, several varieties of usage, different levels of 
grammar, some of which arc appropriate to educated people • 
and some that arc not. A college student or a college graduate 
intends to speak and write Good English, that is, to use the 
language as others of his class do in carrying on public affairs. 

In most respects he does so. But there arc some forms and 
some constructions that arc especially likely to raise questions, 
and some that may raise questions even for professional writers. 
About the more elementary of these, college students cannot 
plead ignorance, for they have been harped on and drilled on in 
seven or eight years of earlier schooling. If a student leaves the 
apostrophe out of the genitive of a noun, or confuses its and it’s 
or uses pronouns inaccurately, it is almost always from careless¬ 
ness, or at best from lack of practice in speaking and writing as 
educated people do. Since these lapses from Good English arc 
so conspicuous that no one with any pretense to education can 
afford to make them, learning to avoid them is often spoken of 
as mastering the "minimum essentials" of our language. 

If you have reached college without forming the habit of 
using the language expected of you. your first responsibility in a 
composition course is to make up for lost time. ^ ou must take 
• the responsibility, for no one can take it for you. A teacher can 
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only indicate what you should do—lie cannot go beyond that. 
Only your desire to take your proper place in society, or pride in 
your own accomplishment, can lead you to do now what you 
should have done long ago. 

The steps in becoming sure in these "minimum essentials” 
(and more complicated matters, too) arc definite and simple: 

1. Be sure you know what is appropriate to Good English; 
know the form or phrase or construction that is most generally 
used by educated people. You learn this by listening to con¬ 
versations and to talks, by reading in books and magazines, by 
looking points up in a good dictionary or in a reference book 
such as this one. If you have some difficulty with fundamental 
matters, such as those enumerated below in this chapter, you cer¬ 
tainly should not worry about matters in which practice differs, 
like the use of hyphens, or of the subjunctive. Moreover, do not 
worry about matters that are no longer considered so important 
as they once were, like the "split infinitive” or a "preposition at 
the end of a sentence.” Keep your eye on the practices that are 
important and know what is expected of you in those. 

2. Practice on the points that you have not mastered, as you 
would practice a play in a sport or the use of a tool that you 
wanted to become adept in. Exercises in textbooks can give 
an opportunity for this practice. More important is revising 
your papers according to the corrections and criticisms made on 
them, and most important of all is revising your papers before 
they arc handed in. If you know that you arc not sure of some 
particular points—reference of pronouns, spelling, run-on sen¬ 
tences, for example—go over your paper looking for that par¬ 
ticular point. Taking the responsibility for your own usage in 
this way is the quickest road to genuine improvement, and to 
getting full credit for the progress you arc making. 

The points that are usually considered "minimum essentials” 
are treated in other chapters and in the alphabetical articles in 
this book. The list given here is to call your attention to the 
most commonly needed essentials, showing where the full treat¬ 
ment is to be found. 1 he list will help you get acquainted with 
this book and can be used as guidance for review of these ele¬ 
mentary questions of usage. Each item in the list is followed 
by a group of exercises to be used as a check to see whether you 
know each point, or as drill if you do not. 

All these exercises can be assigned as written exercises for 
homework, or as oral or written classroom exercises as the 
instructor prefers. 


•Split 

infinitiw 

•PrcpoMtio 

§ Id 
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1. Sentence errors 

The most serious offenses against good English are uninten¬ 
tional fragmentary sentences (sentences that lack a main verb: 
“He had never played in a real game. Although he had been on 
the squad for two years”) and comma faults (two or more gram¬ 
matically independent sentences punctuated with only a comma 
between them: "They didn't venture out too far. fish were plenti¬ 
ful within three miles of shore”). For "Fragmentary sentences/' 
sec Chapter 5, page 134. For "Comma faults,” sec Chapter 5, 
page 138. 

la. Fragmentary sentences. Some of the following sentences 
are improper fragments. Recast or repunctuatc those sentences 
which need repair, telling why you did or did not change them. 

1. It is rather interesting to note that John Tunis reports that 
50 per cent of the Harvard 1911 class admitted in 1936 that 
their occupations had not turned out as they had hoped at the 
time they were graduated from college. Twenty-five per cent 
wishing they had chosen some other career. 

2. Dr. Grantham’s literature courses drew 35 per cent of the 
votes; economics and political science polled 12 per cent each; 
and Dr. Fowler’s comparative religion course drew 11 per cent. 
So much for percentages. 

3. According to 65 per cent of us, the college 20 years ago was 
not too idealistic. Although 26 per cent believe it was. 

4. I am afraid I can’t say anything about constructive states¬ 

men in western Europe in 1939. Now if you had said destruc¬ 
tive! . , • 

5. If a beaver dam or a bird’s nest is part of nature, why 
aren’t the things man creates? The Empire State Building, for 

instance. XT v • 

6. Many boys go to college from sheer momentum. Not being 

able to think of anything else to do. 

7. Nearly three quarters of the reading reported is non-fic¬ 
tion. If the lists arc actually representative, about a third of this 
being biography. 

8. Perhaps, when the long crisis is past, we can settle down 
to a few years of normal living. W hat we used to think of as 

9. The power locked in the atom will run a million factories. 

If it can be unlocked. , . . . , . i 

10. W'hcrcas some six million tons of shipping were destroyed. 
Eight million tons under construction more than offset the loss. 

lb Comma faults. Some of the following sentences contain 
comma faults. Recast or repunctuatc those sentences which 
need repair, telling why you did or did not change them. 
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Comma faults 


1. Briggs did not exactly want to contribute, he had been 
maneuvered to a position where he could not refuse. 

2. Dignity and caution both told him to stop, he wasn t 

3 Ricchctti’s serves a beautiful shrimp cocktail, the sauce 
being exactly as hot as the average customer can stand it. 

4. The schedule called for launching in July, the ship hit the 

water in late April. . _ 

5. He said that we ought to bar German and Italian music, 
since we never did play Japanese music he didn t mention that 

specifically. . 

6 . The’ concerto has really only one recommendation, it is 
difficult, extremely difficult. 

7. The decision may be right, may be wrong, it docsn t matter. 
An umpire loses all control if lie lets a player change his mind 


for him. 

8 . All her temperamental outbursts had a perfectly obvious 
purpose, in spite of the director or anyone else she wanted her 
own way. 

9. Maybe we have gone soft. A primrose is a primrose got 
Wordsworth's Peter Bell a bad reputation, a rose is a rose is a 
rose only makes us smile at Gertrude Stein. 

10. A man like Boss Tweed he respected, he had some admira¬ 
tion for anything on a large scale. 


2. Shifted constructions 

Similar constructions should he in parallel form , so that sen¬ 
tences do not shift from active to passive voice, from personal to 
impersonal, or shift subjects unnecessarily: “One minute there 
are small farms, and in the next you arc riding on a street walled 
with twenty- and thirty-story buildings.” For “Shifted construc¬ 
tions,” see page 129, and ‘Shifted constructions. 

Rearrange or recast the following sentences to get rid of 
shifted constructions and to make elements parallel which are 
parallel in idea. 

1. One should buy all the bonds he can afford, and they can 
be bought almost anywhere. 

2. An interne is not awakened by casual noises; he can snore 
peacefully through people talking, lights flashing, or bells ring¬ 
ing; but the call bell tinkling his special ring will pull him out 
of a deep sleep. 

3. Tires should be checked for pressure at least once a week, 
and you should move them to different wheels once even' month 
or two, in order to get the best service. 

4. Almost over the airport, the plane faltered, went into a 
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Shifted construction 


spin, began to leave a thin trail of smoke; then flames burst out. 

5. Like Caesar, Clare Boothe came and looked—beautiful; all 
but Dorothy Parker, me, and a few other hardy souls were 
promptly conquered. 

6 . What Kicran and Adams can’t answer, Levant can; an 
encyclopedia and a bond arc paid for the question all three can’t 
answer. 

7. Listening to opera in the dark is certainly less strain on 
the culture seeker than to stand uncomprchcndingly in the bright 
light and on the hard floors of an art museum. 

8 . Actually, the effect of cigarette smoke on the human system 
is not thoroughly understood: doctors have blamed all sorts of 
disease on it, it has been denounced by reformers, but science 
has proved little about it. 

9. In the ground forces enlistments arc not desired, but you 
will still be welcomed into the Air Corps if you have the 
qualifications. 

10. Perhaps one should not complain, but I would like a little 
more recognition. 

3. Spelling 

A writer should spell common words accurately and be reason¬ 
ably careful in spelling unusual words. See Chapter 10, page 
267, and the exercises on page 275. 

4. Punctuation 

A writer should use punctuation marks so that they make his 
meaning clear. For the commonest problems of punctuation, 
see Chapter 11, page 276, and for further details the articles on 
the individual marks, “Comma, ‘Quotation marks, ‘Semicolon, 
and so on; and articles ‘Restrictive and noil-restrictive, and 
^Series. Additional exercises appear on page 285. 

4a. Punctuation—restrictive and non-restrictive. Some of 
these sentences already have adequate punctuation. Others con¬ 
tain non-rcstrictivcs, appositives, or interrupters which should 
be marked off with commas. Punctuate where necessary. Be 
ready to discuss eases of divided usage. 

1. His opinion in spite of all their arguing was exactly what 

-v.it had been. ,, , . , a 

2. The winter he pointed out would bring increased suffering 
to the unemployed and put additional strains on relief agencies. 

3. Rubber which has been used can be reworked but never 

regains its original elasticity. , . 

4. California Oregon and Washington which arc on the coast 
have problems different from those of the inland states. 
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Series 


5. Kit Carson in Saroyan’s play The Time of Your Life is a 
very different character from Kit Carson the famous Indian 

fi§ 6 tC Rogcr S \Villian»s who founded the Rhode Island colony 

was a student of Indian languages. 

7. The cub although obviously hungry refused to cat. 

8 . The constant motion up and down up and down was mak¬ 
ing him sick. 

9. Red the fashionable color that spring is trying to many 

complexions. i 

10. They rode up whooping and yelling and tied their horses 

to the rail. 

4b. Series. Punctuate the following sentences, if they need it. 


1. Monotonously chanting Chicken ham and cheese sain- 
mitches sa mm itches chicken ham and cheese sammitchcs the 
train butcher moved slowly down the aisle. 

2. If you arc overweight if you have flat feet if you suiter 
from indigestion and insomnia still you may not be beyond the 
help of physical training or the reach of the Draft Board. 

3. The undeviating precision of Chrono Watches results from 
a combination of advanced design the highest quality of ma¬ 
terials and superb craftsmanship. 

4. Leaping diving making short rushes at the ship the por¬ 
poises swarmed around us for two hours. 

5. You knew that Jimmy was being initiated; you and Helen 
and Betty were only trying to make him feel sillier. 

6 . Waxed rouged and polished an orange has exactly as much 
juice as it started with. 

7. A city Democrat A1 Smith always made political capital of 
language of the people by the people and for the people espe¬ 
cially for the people. 

8 . Rough tough McLaglcn struggles with the part of a smooth 
slick crooked promoter and finds it heavy going. 

9. Your job is to act innocent and ignorant whatever you sec 
whatever you hear. 

10. The records arc kept in a special vault protected against 
fire smoke water and even intense heat. 


4c. End punctuation. Supply the appropriate end punctua¬ 
tion. 

1. How Mark Wakefield led his party safely across the glacier 
in the fog and darkness not even he can explain 

2. How did the saying As Maine goes, so goes the nation 
originate 

3. I asked what your plan is 

4. What a failure that program turned out to be 
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Genitives and plurals 


5. Would you please turn down your radio 

6 . Although he had not really answered my question, what 
more could I say 

7. How they laughed 

8 . Do you believe the trouble can be completely cured 

4d. Quotes with other marks. Punctuate the following sen¬ 
tences, putting the italicized passages in quotes. Place the quotes 
in the conventional American relation to other marks of punc¬ 
tuation. 

1. How many people really mean it do you suppose when they 
say I would rather die than eat parsnips 

2. No man he remarked judicially is permitted to marry his 
widow's sister 

3. Yours sincerely may mean sincerely; just as often it means 
the direct opposite 

4. Even when you know Professor Spooner meant Let me show 
you to a seat when he said Let me sew you to a sheet it takes 
a second to figure out She had a half warmed fish in her heart 

5. Turning up his collar he whispered This tree is wet 
through. Shall we try the next one 

6 . A mouse she screamed making a neat vault on to a chair 

7. This is the first time he grated sourly that I ever remember 
seeing three heels on one pair of shoes 

8 . Without turning his head he tossed a short Iliya pal at 
me as he went by 

9. I would not ask a dog to eat this steak Mr. Mullin said, 
sadly laying down his knife not even a fierce young dog 

10. Wo uldnt you have done exactly the same thing lie asked 
the judge 

5. Questions of word forms 

The forms of English words have been so simplified (compare 
its declensions and conjugations, for example, with those of 
German) that only a few give any real, trouble. These are mostly 
forms in which vulgatc usage differs from that of Good English, 
as in some pronouns, the principal parts of some verbs, or in¬ 
stances in which two similar forms arc confused. The following 
articles describe most of the forms of English words, with spe¬ 
cial emphasis on those that arc untypical or bothersome: Geni¬ 
tive ease (The possessive form of nouns); I birals (of nouns), 
* Pronouns (their classes and forms); * between you and me; 
•himself, •myself (used as subjects); •Its me; who. whom. 

5a. Genitives and plurals. (1) Change the countries to citizens 

of the countries. 

After Perry turned professional, even though France, Germany, 
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Ca ses of pronouns 

England, and the United States entered strong teams. Australia 
dominated the Davis Cup matches. 

2. Show that Travis caught three, not one fish, and missed 
a chance to shoot two, not one moose. 

On his vacation in Canada, Travis caught a bass that weighed 
three pounds and a half and spoiled a chance to shoot a moose 
by slipping and falling into the lake. 

3. Add a word to show that the slide rule belonged not to 
Jim but to his boss. 

Jim broke his slide rule. 

4. Make the people plural. 

A woman and a child died in the lifeboat from exposure. 

5. Make the posscssivcs plural. 

A woman’s shoes usually have higher heels than a girl’s. 

6 . Make the time two hours. 

An hour’s walk will get you there. 

7. Make the letters plural. 

In old books an s looks like an f. 

8 . Make the plants singular. 

Gladioli arc planted by the gate. 

9. For Smith substitute Jones. Make the picnic plural. 

All the Smiths like a picnic. 

10. Express the time in centuries. 

The painting was dark with two hundred years’ grime. 

5b. Cases of pronouns. Choose the correct form in each sen¬ 
tence. If you believe that more than one form could be used, 
indicate the level at which each would be appropriate. 

1. The principal asked Jim and (I, me) to take charge of 
the meeting. 

2. (Who, whom) do you want to see? 

3. Nobody is more generous than (he, him). 

4. They didn’t expect it to be (I. me) calling at that hour. 

5. Was it (they, them) who invented the idea? 

6 . I like her mother better than (she, her). 
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Tenses of verbs 


7. The winning margin came through (he, his, him) winning 
the shot-put. 

8 . Between the bus and (whoever, whomever) wanted to ride 
on it was a strip of deep mud. 

9. (Who, Whom) do you think will be eliminated? 

10. After the boat left, there were only (we, us) two on 
the island. 

11 . I think (he, his, him) taking charge prevented a very 
serious panic. 

12. All three of us, Mary, Dick, and (I, my, me), climbed 
into the front scat. 

B. They all laughed but (lie, him). 

H. We all laughed except (he, him). 

15. “It’s (he, him), it's my Dad,'* the boy shrilled. 

16. (W ho. Whom), we asked each other, would do a thing 
like that? 

17. Between (we, us) and the old man, who loved his grapes 
much better than (we, us) children, a hot feud broke out every 

season. 

18. Was it (they, them) you meant? 

19. We suspected (he, his, him) to be the thief. 

5c. Tenses of verbs ; voice. * Principal parts of verbs; "Tenses 
of verbs, "shall—will, should-would, "lay-lie, "set-sit; 
"Voice 

a) Rewrite the following sentences, adding an auxiliary have 
or has to the verb in each main clause below and making any 
other changes necessary to make the sentences consistent. 


1. The F.B.I. knew the identity of two of the counterfeiters 
almost from the beginning, and they set a trap to catch the 
ringleader. 

2. Fifty times a day one of us runs to the window to hnd out 
what the noise is. 

>. Mumps and chicken pox broke out in the camp. 

4. By the time the cast memorize their lines, the jokes begin 

to wear thin. , . . » t 

5. Ten seconds after the alarm rings the big truck slides 

0 U k 0 Thc C same kittle old man with a beard sat at the same corner 
table with what might have been the same cup of coffee c\cr> 

time I dropped in after the show. 

7. They chose to run the risk of traveling by plane. 

8 . They drank cup after cup of coffee but finally they grew 

SlC 9 P> For liours°thcy drank beer and sang songs in moderately 
close harmony. 
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Tenses of verbs 


10. Man did not spring from the apes, but both presumably 
came from a common ancestor. 

b) Answer the following questions, using a verb consisting 
of a single word. 

1 . When you were.in high school, did you ever run the -4-10? 

2. Did you ride all the way with three in the front seat? 

3. Did the discover)- of the marked money lead to his arrest? 

*4. Did anyone know that the ambassador would be on the 

plane? , _ 

5. Do the radio voters actually choose the songs? 

c) Answer the following questions, using a verb consisting 
of sonic form of have and the past participle. 

1. Did the phone ring for me since you have been here? 

2. Did you ever swim in a cold mountain stream before 
sunrise? 

3. When you were a little boy. did you ever catch your 
trunks on a rough spot on a slide and tear out the scat? 

-4. Did you ever buy anything at a pawn shop? 

5. Didn't Mary write even one letter to you while she was 
in California? 

cl) Choose the proper verb, remembering that lie , sil, and 
rise arc intransitive, lay, set, and raise transitive. 

1. The route to Key West (lays, lies) almost straight across 
the shallow sea on a series of fills and bridges. 

2. The excavation was abandoned, and the tomb was left 
(laying, lying) open and empty. 

3. The Mayan pyramids had (laid, lain) buried in the jungles 
for uncounted centuries. 

4. The rank jungle growth had tried to thrust the stone 
apart, but the great blocks were so closely set that it could only 
(lie, lay) a cover of humus over them. 

5. Before their astonished eves the barren little valley (laid, 
lay) as empty as a cup. 

6 . A section of the stage (raises, rises) with two pianos on it. 

7. The high spring tides (raise, rise) the water level up to 
the third floor of the docks there. 

8 . Hie beam of a searchlight flashed into the sky and (raised, 
rose) high into the mist, a beacon for the groping airliner. 

9. For seven innings the Cleveland batters were (sat, set) 
down without a hit. 

10. The flag should be (raised, risen) as soon as the sun has 
(raised, risen). 
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Adverbs and adjectives __ 

c) Change passive verbs to active verbs, making other changes 
necessary on account of that change. 

1. The manager is heartily hated by all his employees. 

2. Owen was thrown through the windshield by the force of 
the collision. 

3. It was proved by the F.B.I. that the fire was started by 
saboteurs. 

4. The land is bled white by a few years of continuous cotton 
growing, but year after year cotton is put in by indifferent share¬ 
croppers. 

5. The mile was won by a darkhorsc, Keene, in the surpris¬ 
ing time of 4:09 flat. 

6 . The general, it was hinted by most of the commentators, 
was forced to resign not because of ill health but because of 
Hitler’s displeasure. 

7. In February the orchestra in perhaps the finest performance 
in its distinguished career was led by Stokowsky. 

8 . Because of a broken wheel, wrecked in the take off, the 
landing was made critically dangerous. 

9. America is being made conscious of distance by the short¬ 
age of cars and accessories. 

10. Mrs. D re wry was held in contempt of court three times in 
one afternoon's session. 

5d. Adverbs and adjectives. “Adverbs, types and forms. §3, 
“ allv; “Adjectives, types and forms. §2 

Clioosc the appropriate adjective or adverb form If more 
than one form could be used, give both and say somctlung about 
the circumstances under which each might be appropriate. 


1. The dog barked, the phone rang, and the baby cried 

(louder and louder, more and more loudly). 

2. On the still night air the scent of apple blossoms dr.fted 

(S Twithout ly a ) ny additional machinery, the factory can turn 
out 'part?much (quicker, more quickly, than it has be n doing 
4 With high octane gas the motor starts (cas>, casing 

T —*» 

“ b “" 

"Tff ‘.“'.SI’'!, enjoy some fine mountain scency, <Mv= 
very" (slow, slowly) when you come out of thc canyon. 

8 . You don't look as if you felt very (good. well). 
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Pronoun and antecedent 


9. In cutting out the neckline, Grace (accidently, accidentally) 
cut her finger and stained the material with blood. 

10. As the motor warmed, it stopped popping and began to 
run (steadier, more steadily). 

6. Agreement 

6a. Agreement of pronoun and antecedent. A pronoun agrees 
with its antecedent in number , gender , and person. See •Refer¬ 
ence of pronouns, * every and its compounds, 'collectives, "none. 

a) Rewrite the following sentences changing each verb to 
the singular. Make other changes which naturally follow, taking 
particular care that all pronouns arc appropriate to their ante¬ 
cedents. In any cases of divided usage, give both and indicate 
the level which you think appropriate for each. 

1. Both teams have their minds made up to win. 

2. Those bulbs arc some which were developed at the Agri¬ 
cultural School. 

>. The less people listen to rumors, the less they arc frightened 
by them. (Use a person for people.) 

4. All you men will receive your notifications in the morning 
mail. 

5. We, who knew him best, had had no warning sent to us 
of his intentions. 

6. All contestants draw their starting numbers out of a hat. 

7. We have all had our feelings deeply stirred by an un¬ 
provoked attack on our territory. (Use everyone.) 

8. Will you all move your chairs out of the path of the movie 
projector. (Use everyone). 

9. Those kinds of roses lose their leaves in a frost, but they 
arc not much hurt. 

10. The F.B.I. have their ways of finding out what suspected 
persons have been planning. 

b) Follow the same directions as in the preceding exercise. 

1. The jury, through their foreman, gave their verdict of "Not 
guilt)’." 

2. All optimists arc convinced that the clouds over them arc 
lined with sterling silver. 

>. The company were lined up behind their captain. 

4. All the men affected feel that their being chosen was fair. 

5. First come a group of novels, and all of them arc on the 
same theme. 

6. All officers must furnish their own equipment and uni¬ 
forms. 
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Subject and verb 


7. None of the books arc radical in their teaching. 

8. AH parents favor their own children. 

9. The audience were pleased and gave their applause gen¬ 
erously. 

10. The first couple were Jim and Betty Lou, and both were 
radiant. 


6b. Subject and verb. A verb agrees with its subject in num¬ 
ber and person. See ‘Subject and verb; ‘Collective nouns; ‘one 
of those who; ‘there is, there arc. 

a) Rewrite the following sentences, making the indicated 
changes and any others which these make necessary. 


1. Omit a collection of: There was a collection of forty 
French moderns in the exhibit. 

2. Change in addition to to and: The state sticker in addi¬ 
tion to the federal revenue stamp brings the total tax to eight 

cents a package. . 

3. Change Sociology to Economics: Sociology is now the most 
popular course in the University. 

4. Change its to their: The orchestra responds perfectly to 
its leader's direction. 

5. Change Neither to Both: Neither of the tenors has a very 


good voice. . . . ... 

6. Change This to These: This deer is )ust beginning to 

grow antlers. _ . .. . , , 

7. Change Northwest to Oregon, Washington, and Idaho: I lie 
Northwest, with all its vast area, comprises only one division of 

tl, 8. B Aftcr U /le add is one of the people who: lie hates vcgc- 

' 't After One add of the two: One lias to lose, since they 

To* Change" America to Americans: America will accept no 
such future. 


b) Follow here the directions given for the preceding exercise. 

1. Change one to people: The more one has. the more lie 
wants. What you want or what you think 

44 ^ ^ C ™fam.,y 
W T Change^A/i to Each.'’All the ushers wore little red badges 
""s^'chanse One to None: One of the bears is tame. 
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Misrelated modifiers 


6. After always add <r pile of: There arc always books by the 

bC 7. After crowd add of cadets: There is always a crowd around 

the soda fountain. . . , . 

8. Take out a variety of: There was usually a variety of pics 

^^Changc Anyone to Everybody: Anyone knows that tele¬ 
vision is being perfected. .... . KV v„,i- 

10. Begin with several other boys: Jim is driving to New York 

Saturday. 


7. Misrelated modifiers 

A phrase or clause should clearly modify the word the writer 
intends. A common fault is a misrelated participle, as in * 1 lim¬ 
ing away from an unproductive soil, the sea provided the Scotch 
with income for centuries” instead of “1 urning away from an 
unproductive soil, the Scotch for centuries made their living 
from the sea.” See °Dangling modifiers; 0 Participles, §2; v \\ ord 

order, * o . . . 

7a. Dangling constructions. Some of the following sentences 

contain dangling modifiers. Revise those sentences which need 

revision so as to eliminate the dangling modifiers. 

1. Climbing a ladder and taking off the shade, the trouble 
turned out to be only a burned out bulb. 

2. Nonchalantly smoking a cigarette, his hands automatically 
found the chords and beat out the rhythm. 

3. Having been practically brought up in a sailboat, the 
yaw l's crankiness when close-hauled gave no trouble. 

4. Angered by what was certainly a violation of their code, 
the Indians were sullen and smoldering. 

5. Using an oil base, the paint can be built up thickly, so as 
to give an almost three-dimensional effect. 

6. After hearing the Franck Symphony, practically anything 
will sound dull. 

7. Flattered, although he had done nothing to be proud of, 
George began to swell out his chest and show off. 

8. Using alcohol, specimens keep practically indefinitely, but 
the colors, especially of tropical fish, quickly fade and change. 

9. Hit in the neck by a squashy snowball, memories of those 
distant winters in Wisconsin came crowding back. 

10. Looking at Williamsburg, now so perfectly restored, the 
past seems very close. 

7b. Dangling or misplaced modifiers. You arc asked to make 
one or more changes in each of the following sentences. Read 
the directions for each item carefully and write down the revised 
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Misplaced modifiers 


sentence, making the change asked for and other alterations 
that are then necessary, but do not make more alterations than 
arc necessary. 

1. Add the idea of to fly safely at the end of the sentence: 
Cadet Franklin's training is still insufficient. 

2. Begin Coming out of the subway: A solid row of sky¬ 
scrapers faced us. 

3. Begin Fresh from the tropics: The intense cold made him 
suffer. 

4. Add to float: A ship’s volume must be greater than the 
volume of an equal weight of water 

5. Show that the pistol belonged to the guard on duty: The 
guard's pistol had a broken firing pin. 

6. Begin To arbitrate fairly: Local standards of living and 
wage scales must be studied. 

7. Begin To save themselves work: Many inventions have been 
developed in the textile industry. 

8. Begin Entering the airlock: The air pressure which has 
filled the diver's blood with abnormal amounts of oxygen is 
gradually reduced. 

9. Begin Fishing off Florida: A big sailfish struck the hook. 

10. Add to get cold in the water: The layers of fat on his body 

are too thick. 


7c. Misplaced modifiers. Recast all sentences in which the 
meaning is ambiguous or misleading. 

1. Reporters found the men who had been almost frozen in 
the ship's galley drinking hot coffee. 

2. She wore a tiny bouquet on her shoulder which was made 

of yellow rosebuds. . . 

3. No one noticed that some of the ballots were missing 

until they were counted. 

4. The wind driven waves washed away a house surging over 

the breakwater. . , . • 

5. The captain had learned the trick he was going to use in 

3n 6? Us^ng 1 soer'i pen' names .^t he hvo editors had almost written 

of oil fires stoned by saboteur, 
in 8 %SeTb;"po d nS^S«rof sentiment, Cong.es, voted 

" oven the Const Guardsmen a, 

thev crashed on the rocks. • . 

10 V The company was looking for a man with a car to inter- 

view rural clients. 
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Prepositio ns in idioms 


8. Idiomatic constructions 

Some words are joined to other words by particular preposi¬ 
tions or adverbs (interested in, interested by . . -)- bee 1 repo 

Ss A; ‘ability (to,; ‘agree to, agree with; ‘compare-con- 

trast; ‘different, and other specific articles. 

The idioms in expressions of comparisons arc specific ( '1 he 
prices vary as much as if not more than the quality ). bee Com¬ 
parison of adjectives and adverbs, § s. . 

1 8a. Prepositions in idioms. In each sentence a blank repre¬ 
sents an omitted preposition which would complete the idiom. 
Fill in the preposition. 

1 At Haliewa they spent the whole morning in a glass-bot¬ 
tomed boat, fascinated.the marine plants, the coral for¬ 

mations. and the brilliantly colored fish. 

2. After his sister's elopement. Drake developed a strong dis- 

taste.publicity. ... 

3. He seems to be completely indifferent . public 

* 4. Some students have trouble adjusting to college because it 
is fundamentally different.high school. 

5. The old heating system was not adequate.both the 

original building and the new wing. 

6. Six Justices concurred.Justice Robinson s opinion. 

7. lie is capable.making up the whole story as a joke. 

8. He was simply waiting, hoping.something to hap¬ 

pen which would take the responsibility off his shoulders. 

9. After the prize was awarded, it was discovered that whole 

pages of the winning essay were identical .a pamphlet 

published ten years before. 

10. The union will not agree.the proposition offered 

by the management. 


8b. Idioms in comparison. Make the change suggested in each 
sentence and any other alterations made necessary by this 

1. Change three to two: Afterglow is the most subtle of 
Travers’ three novels. 

2. Add the idea that flying may be safer. Transatlantic flying 
is just as safe as steamer travel. 

3. Give Herman more than one opponent: Herman will be 
the more dangerous in the final sprint because he has greater 
endurance than his opponent. 

4. Make the mule more adept than a horse: A good mule is 
just as strong and as adept at applying his weight as any horse. 
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Idioms in comparison 


>. Make Mrs. Winters exceed in bulk anyone you ever saw. 
Mrs. Winters was an exceedingly fat woman. 

6. Make the adjectives superlative: Of the four puppies, 
Timmy was always sleepy and indolent. 

7. Make the adverbs, except always , comparative: When he 
was excited, lie always drove fast and recklessly. 

8. Make him even more vicious than a snake: This gunman, 
Morse, is as sly and vicious as a snake. 

9. Make Tommy the most intelligent: Tommy stands out as 
intelligent in a group of remarkable children. 

10. Insert a phrase to make a contrast between the actual 
situation and the situation which might be expected: Strangely 
enough, there have been fewer suicides since the country went 
to war. 

The list of problems in idiom could be indefinitely extended. 
The following illustrate a few of the commoner idioms that raise 
questions: * Double negatives; ‘kind, sort; ‘kind of [a], sort 
of [a]; “like—as; ‘Gerund. 

Following the usage of educated people in such items as these 
is only the beginning of writing Good English, but before you 
can go on, you must be sure of these. Fortunately any one per¬ 
son is likely to be troubled by only a few of the expressions listed 
here and for the majority they would be merely a review. Any¬ 
way they arc soon mastered after they have been called to one s 
attention. Reading the set of themes that begins on page 307 
will bring up a number of problems of usage in the context in 
which they occurred. 


i 
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CHAPTER 10 


Spelling 


Inconsistencies in English spelling 

a. Spelling change b. Uniform spelling 

Suggestions for improvement 

a Accuracy in common words b. Observat.on of new words 
c. Looking UP uncertain words d. Rev,sing for spell,ng 


3. Croups of words 

4. A brief spelling list 


It is not easy to get a language clown on paper. It exists 
first and fundamentally as speech, and for the most part, writing 
is a representation of what we say. In English we try to repre¬ 
sent our speech with an alphabet of twenty-six letters, three of 
which—c (or k), q t and x—merely duplicate the work of other 
letters. The twenty-three active letters singly and in combina¬ 
tions like th, ca, sli have to record words employing some forty 
sounds. The difficulty is greatest in the vowels: a. for instance, 
spells the vowel sounds of lay, lap, far . fare, was, not to mention 
untypical words like many and sounds without definite char¬ 
acter as the second a in comparative. This means that one may 
with very good reason be uncertain of the conventional spelling 
of a word that is familiar in speech. 

1. Inconsistencies in English spelling 

Besides the limitation of the alphabet there is even greater 
difficulty keeping pace with a changing pronunciation. English 
spelling was stabilized .chiefly by the printers of the fifteen and 
sixteen hundreds, and though it has changed considerably since 
then, it has not kept abreast with the spoken forms. '1 his fact 
accounts for many of the more strange English spellings: meat 
and meet once represented different sounds; colonel was pro¬ 
nounced in three syllables, col o nel; the gh in night , though, 
and other words was sounded, as it still is in Scotland. 1 he 
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curious group including bough, cough , though , through is 
largely explained by different pronunciations in different English 
dialects—the pronunciation of one word comes from one dialect, 
of another from a different dialect, but the original spelling is 
kept. 

The English habit of borrowing words generously from other 
languages is responsible for such groups as cite, sight, site, and 
hundreds of words that do not follow conventions of English 
spelling— bureau, croquet, hors d’oeuvre, khaki, onomatopoeia. 
We have even borrowed foreign tricks of spelling some sounds, 
as in guard and queen. 

These facts suggest that, though English spelling cannot be 
defended, both its general confusion and the form of a particu¬ 
lar word can be explained by reference to the history of the 
language. 1 This docs not help us spell a given word, but it docs 
help us understand why the difficulties exist, why our spelling 
can be made the butt of so many jokes and furnish curiously 
spelled rhymes for limericks. 

la. Spelling change. Students of the language arc united in 
their belief that spelling should represent our spoken words 
more accurately. Thirty years ago Professor Lounsbury wrote his 
English Spelling and Spelling Reform in the belief “that the 
English race will not be content to sit down forever with a sys¬ 
tem of spelling which has nothing to recommend it but custom 
and prejudice, nothing to defend it but ignorance, nothing but 
superstition to make it an object of veneration.” A completely 
phonetic spelling is unlikely, and even if one was set up, it 
would soon become antiquated, because pronunciations (the 
real forms of words) would continue to change. But many of 
the inconsistencies could be removed and many silent letters 
dropped. Laymen who have mastered the present spelling ob¬ 
ject to change. They feel that it would be tampering with our 
literary heritage—not realizing, for example, that the spelling 
of the current Shakespeare texts has been modernized by editors. 
The sweeping changes suggested by devotees of “spelling re¬ 
form” have naturally made a good many people afraid ot all 

change. 


1 Henry Bradley, Spoken and Written Language (Oxford 919); \\ . A 
Craieic English Spelling (New York. 1927); Kennedy Chapter , and 
section 128; Thomas R. Lounsbury. English Spelling ^d SpcUmg Reform 
(New York 1909 ); Robertson, Chapter 8. The section Orthoeraph) at 
the front of the Webster dictionaries, especially the International size, con¬ 
tains a great deal of information about English spelling. 
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But in spite of opposition many changes in spelling have taken 
place and are taking place. The u has been dropped from words 
ending in -our ( colour-color) in the United States, and it is 
being dropped in England. Economic, public, poetic once ended 
in k; words with ae arc being spelled with e ( anaesthetic-anes¬ 
thetic), and so on. These gradual and almost imperceptible 
changes arc more in keeping with the spirit of English than a 

wholesale “reform” would be. 

A writer now has a choice of simpler spellings in some hun¬ 
dreds of words. The choice lie makes between forms will depend 
upon his feeling of appropriateness. Formal writers arc con- 
sistentlv conservative in spelling. Informal writers make use or 
the shorter forms more readily. At present scientific and business 
English arc most open to changes in spelling. In familiar writ¬ 
ing many people arc more adventurous than in writing intended 
for strangers. Most professional writers will be conservative, as 
most readers will expect them to be. But anyone seriously in¬ 
terested in furthering the gradual simplifying of English spelling 
will find many occasions on which lie may appropriately exercise 
his mite of influence by using simpler spellings and familiarizing 
readers with such forms. These will be more widely accepted 
as readers become accustomed to seeing them. 

The essential point is for a person to realize how generally 
the shorter form is used and then to decide whether he wants 
to be adventurous or not. Altho, tho, and thru arc in general 
use in business and advertising and in familiar correspondence 
and have been adopted by enough periodicals so that they arc 
included in recent dictionaries as alternate forms. Nife and 
naborhood, on the other hand, are not found outside advertis¬ 
ing and familiar writing, and brot or thot have not even reached 
the advertising columns. In many words (catalog — catalogue , 
program—programme, esthetic—aesthetic . . .) usage is divided, 
and the shorter forms arc becoming the more usual. 


When usage is divided in spelling a given word, ordinarily 
choose the simpler or more natural form. For a surprising num¬ 
ber of words, two spellings arc current and arc recorded in dic¬ 
tionaries. A person who wishes his style to appear formal may 
adopt older or more complex forms, but most people writing 
today, and certainly anyone who has difficulty with spelling, will 
ordinarily prefer: 

1. The more modern of two equally reputable spellings of 
common words: center, mold, sirup, today rather than centre, 
mould, syrup, to-day. 
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2. The simpler form of a specialized word if it has attained 
currency among the people who use it most: anesthetic , catalog, 
medieval, program , sulfur rather than anaesthetic, catalogue, 
mediaeval, programme, sulphur. 

3. American rather than British spellings (though both spell¬ 
ings are usually current to some extent on both sides of the 
Atlantic): color, labor, pajama, story (of a building), traveler, 
rather than colour, labour, pyjama, storey , traveller. Of course 
in spelling British proper names or in direct quotation, British 
spelling should be kept, as in “the Labour party." 

lb. Uniform spelling. The present emphasis upon uniformity 
and correctness in spelling is due partly to historical and partly 
to social causes. In the eighteenth century there was a special 
drive for uniformity in various matters of language. After the 
appearance of Samuel Johnson's dictionary and later of Noah 
Webster’s, spelling received special emphasis. In the United 
States, in schools, Webster's blue back speller—over 60,000,000 
copies of which were sold in the nineteenth century—helped 
make spelling one of the main jobs in school. The spelling lesson 
was something definite; the goal was well defined in the dic¬ 
tionary and spelling book; progress toward it could be marked. 
There is now over a century of this school pressure behind the 
desire for uniformity in spelling. 1 

Another enforcement of uniformity has come from printers 
and publishers, who naturally wish for consistency in what they 
print and so usually revise manuscripts according to the dic¬ 
tionaries or according to their own stylcbooks based on the spell¬ 
ings of the dictionaries. Dickens and others of our celebrated 
writers were “poor spellers" whose copy was corrected by editors. 
Recently book publishers have come to allow a writer a little 
freedom in his choice of spellings, but periodicals normalize the 
spelling in the manuscripts they print. 

Back of the schools and the editors there is a more general 
social demand for uniformity. Mistakes in spelling arc easily 
noticed, even by people who would have difficulty with some of 
the more complex matters of language. It is a convenient test 
of literacy and even of respectability. “English orthography 
[spelling],” says Thorstcin Veblen, . . is archaic, cumbrous, 
and ineffective; its acquisition consumes much time and effort; 
failure to acquire it is easy of detection. Therefore it is the first 
and readiest test of reputability in learning, and conformity to 

1 Allen Walker Read. "The Spelling Bee: A Linguistic Institution of the 
American Folk," PMLA, 1941, 56:495-512. 
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its ritual is indispensable to a blameless scholastic life” (The 
Theory of the Leisure Class, p. 399). In a country like ours 
where people pass from one class to another, even such a seem¬ 
ingly small matter as spelling is made a part of the initiation to 
the class that carries on public affairs. 

The real reason for “learning to spell” ifcthat educated readers 
expect to see words in the standard forms. Good spelling is. 
consequently, an important—if the most superficial—trait of 
Good English. 

2. Suggestions for improvement in spelling 

It is social insistence, then, rather than any fundamental lin¬ 
guistic requirement that makes accurate spelling a requirement 
of good English. And in spite of its admitted difficulty, fairly 
correct spelling is possible for anyone, though if lie has reached 
college age without having acquired the knack, it will mean 
work. The goal for "a poor speller” is not to spell perfectly but 
to spell well enough so that his copy will not attract unfavorable 
attention—and to know how to check possible errors. The most 
fatal mistake is to give up. to enjoy poor spelling as a hypochon¬ 
driac enjoys poor health. 

If* you have really serious difficulty with spelling, it will pay 
to do some general reading, focusing on the individual words. 
Keeping lists of your own spelling problems and working on 
them is more important than using lists made up by others. 
Copying short passages that contain words you need to use 
helps fix them in mind, and writing down from dictation is even 
better. This lets you write the word in its context and so helps 
accustom you to putting it in a natural setting. 

Here arc a few general suggestions, followed in the next sec¬ 
tion by more specific ones on particular groups of words: 

2a. Make sure of the words you use frequently. Words like 
shining, dining room, dormitory \ separately, huge, accidentally, 
quantity it is inexcusable to misspell. Probably most such slips 
that occur in college papers are due to carelessness, to hasty copy¬ 
ing, or to not proofreading the final copy. That makes them 
even more objectionable than misspelling uncommon or diffi¬ 
cult words. Errors of this sort can be cleaned up by paying 
attention or by writing them over correctly a few times. Some¬ 
times pronouncing them carefully will help; for instance if you 
tend not to sound the first t in quantity. If you miss common 
words you should keep a list of your mistakes and go over them 
often until you master them. A little time spent this wav will 
pay real dividends. 
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2b. In learning new words, get both the spoken and the written 
torms at the same time. In college most new words come from 
textbooks or other reading. Making a word your own is chiefly 
a matter of attention to its sound and its'looks. Pronounce 
wor(1 distinctly, visualizing its syllables; if it is at all 
difficult, study it carefully and then say it without looking at 
it; then write it down, and compare with its printed form. 
Then continue saying and writing it a few times until you are 
sure of it. Focus on the word’s appearance by holding a pencil 
point under it. Underline new words, if they are going to be 
important to you, so that they will stand out on the page and 
thus help you remember their exact form. Modern methods of 
teaching reading—for meaning only, seeing only key letters in 
words—tend to make visualizing of words difficult and actually 
handicap a person’s spelling, however much they may help his 
reading. At times it is necessary to counteract the habit of rapid 
reading so as to really see the individual words and even the 
letters of the words, to fix them in mind. 

1 his method of learning the spelling of a new word holds also 
for correcting errors you may have fallen into. But it is impor¬ 
tant not to add to that collection of errors. Paying careful atten¬ 
tion to the sound and the sight of a word will in time fix it in 
your memory so that it will always come right. 

2c. Make it easy for yourself to look up the spelling of words 
you are not sure of. A moderate sized dictionary, the “college” 
size in most makes, will have all the words you will need, and 
it is not so full as to make searching hard. Even the pocket 
dictionaries may be adequate for spelling lists, if not for find¬ 
ing the meanings of words, though they arc not likely to be 
up-to-date. Some word lists, if large enough, may help with 
common words. One of the most compact is the index to 
Rogct’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, which is espe¬ 
cially easy to use because it has several hundred words on a 
page and no extraneous material to get in the way. 

Above all. don’t rely on roommates or other persons who may 
happen to be around. Their guesses are often no better than 

yours. ^ - 

2d. Spelling is to be attended to in revision. This is the most 

important general advice to remember. Don’t stop when you 
arc writing to look up a word or even to worry about it. \ ou 
will almost ccrtainlv lose something more important if you do— 
the trend of your thought, the movement of your sentence at 
least. Mark it in some way (with a ? or a check mark) if you arc 
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suspicious of the way it looks, and then check up on all spellings 
together while working over what you have written. In revision 
also check carefully for careless spellings. A teacher can sympa¬ 
thize with misspelling difficult words or new words, but hardly 
with quiet for quite or their for there. Careful reading of a 
paper just for the spelling is the best advice for anyone who is 
likelv to make mistakes. 

3. Croups of words 

One of the useful things to do in studying spelling is to group 
together words that have some trait in common (a vowel, an 
ending) or that show a habit of English (like doubling the final 
consonant under certain conditions). Everyone groups some 
words in ways that help him remember their form. 

Here is a list of articles in Part Two of this Guide-Index that 
treat specific spelling problems. 

The articles in this list marked t give the most useful rules or 
suggestions for mastering large groups of common words. 

-able, -iblc (desirable, legible) 

Accent marks in spelling (as in words from French, like ccif e): 

See * Foreign words in English §§ 3b, 4, and ° Accents. 

-ac, -oc- (esthetic, ameba) 

f -al ly (politically, incidentally) 

American and British usage (color, colour; theater, theatre) 
-ancc, -cnee (attendance, existence) 

Apostrophe (Bob's picture, the companies’ charter) 

-cal, -cial (musical, judicial) 

Capital letters 

f -cc, -gc (peaceable, courageous) 

Contractions (didn’t, he'll) 

Dicrcsis (reexamine) 

♦ Doubling final consonants (refer—referred) 

t F. § 5 (silent or mute e) (changeable, likeness) 

-cd (exceptions to rule) 

♦ -ci-, -ie- (achieve, feign, receive) 
en-, in- (encourage, inquire) 

-cr, -or (debater, objector) • 

-cr, -re (luster, scepter) 

Foreign words in English (chauffeur, ersatz) 

t Homonyms (words pronounced alike but spelled differ¬ 
ently: plain, plane; altar, alter) 

Hyphen (re-enter, father-in-law, forty-seven) 
in-, un- (incapable, unedited) 

-ize, -isc (apologize, advertise) 

-lc words (meddle, nickel) 
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-or ( our) (honor. Saviour) 
ough (-augh) (although, cough) 

Plurals (beauties, birches, heroes, knives) 
re- (reform, re-form) 

Silent letters (debt, night) 
t Slurred vowels (comparable, repetition) 

Besides these general articles there arc a number of brief 
comments on particular words, such as "all right, *fiancc, 
glamor, ^species. For common words offering special prob¬ 
lems. it is usually worth while to see if the alphabetical section 
of the Guide-Index carries a specific article. 


4. A brief spelling list 

Here are about 100 common words that arc frequently mis 
spelled. Are vou sure of them? 


accelerate 

accidentally 

accommodate 

acquainted 

across 

affect 

all right 

altogether 

apologize 

appearance 

argument 

article 

association 

athlete 

attendance 

audience 

auxiliary 

benefited 

brilliant 

Britain 

business 

calendar 

chosen 

collegiate 

conscience 

conscious 

curriculum 


definite 

describe 

description 

develop 

difference 

dining room 

disappeared 

disappoint 

dormitory 

effect 

eighth 

embarrassed 

existence 

experience 

extracurricular 

familiar 

fascinate 

finally 

freshman class 

government 

guard 

hindrance 

huge 

incidentally 

initial 

intramural 

irrelevant 


la bora ton- 
led 

library 
loneliness 
loose (liis) 
lose (liiz) 

Mediterranean 

miniature 

minute 

misspell 

noticeable 

noticing 

occurrence 

omitted 

optimist 

propeller 

psychology 

quantity 

quiet 

quite 

really 

received 

recommend 

religious 

repetition 
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rhythm 

roommate 

sacrifice 

seize 

separated 

shining 

similar 

skis 

A much fuller 
"Spelling. 


subsidizing 

suppose 

suppress 

surprise 

syllable 

* 

temperament 

tragedy 

truly 

# 

list of words will 


undoubtedly 

until 

vegetables 

visible 

weather 

whether 

wholly 

* 

be found in the article 


Exercises 


1. In your spelling notebook set up headings for classifying 
groups of words, and under appropriate heads list words that 
cause you trouble. For example: "-ancc, -cnee (-ant, -cut); 
" able, -ible; "E §5 (e dropped or retained before ending); 
"-ei-, -ic-; "Doubling final consonants; "v or i before an ending. 

2. Study "Homonyms. Make up a list of your own. Write 
sentences that illustrate the different meanings and spellings 
of ten pairs. 

3. Make up a list of words often confused with other words, 
although not true homonyms ( formerly , formally; quite, quiet). 
Write illustrative sentences to show meaning and spelling. 
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Punctuation 


1. Open and close punctuation 

2. The meaning of the punctuation marks 

a. End stops b. Internal marks c. Quotation marks d. Mis¬ 
cellaneous marks 

3. Common problems in punctuation 

a. Commas to avoid b. Restrictive and non-restrictive modi¬ 
fiers c. Commas between clauses d. Commas to prevent con¬ 
fusion e. Semicolon and colon f. Marks in combination 


Punctuation marks arc one means of helping us get our 
exact meaning on the page. They do more than mark such obvi¬ 
ous facts of language as “This is a sentence,” " I his is a ques¬ 
tion." They help us separate words (and thoughts) and so 
present them distinctly to a reader; they help group and keep 
together related ideas; they set off certain words for emphasis. 
Their use affects the tempo of writing: I oo many marks may 
slow the reader to the point of exasperation, and too few may 
make him go over a passage two or three times to gets its prob¬ 
able meaning. The writer who wishes his work to appear to the 
best advantage will give close attention to its punctuation 1 
Most marks come naturally. Even in a hastily written first 


»The most thorough modern study is George Summcy. Jr.. Modern 
Punctuation—Its uJt.cs and Conventions (New York ; 9 ng 
respects it needs revision to represent practice today, but .1 .s a realistic 
treatment based on a studv of actual publications. . . 

Current English Usage. Part I. summarizes a number of opinions on 
varmus disputed uses a'nd gives a suggestive statement of pnnciples on 

Pn Thc* / stylebooks of publishing houses treat punctuation. The University 
of Chicago Pret Manual of Style (10th Ed, Chicago 1937) is borough 
representing the usage of a conservative house. John Bcnbow. Manuscript 
& Proof (New York. 1937), directions for writers and compositors of he 
American Branch of the Oxford University Press, is brief but perhaps the 
most sensible of the stylebooks. 
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draft the writer will feel the natural grouping of his ideas suf¬ 
ficiently to mark the sentences and most of the subordinate 
elements in some reasonable way. But punctuation is not com¬ 
pletely automatic, even with practiced writers. The boy who put 
at the end of a class theme “Not time to punctuate” was partly 
right, for punctuation needs careful checking in revision. Most 
of the suggestions about the use of particular marks made in this 
chapter and in the alphabetical articles in Part Two arc to be 
applied in revising papers rather than in writing the first draft. 

The practices of punctuation arc set by the editors of books 
and periodicals, who draw up statements of their usage in style- 
books and change the manuscripts they print to conform to 
these rules. Though the practices vary somewhat between pub¬ 
lications, they agree on most points. English teachers try to 
encourage students to follow the more important and agreed 
upon of these uses. Since readers have come to understand 
punctuation marks as signals in interpreting what they read, it 
is to a writer’s interest to know and to follow the usual conven¬ 
tions and also to know where he has opportunity for choice. 

1. Open and close punctuation 


There arc two general tendencies in punctuation that need to 
be understood before considering specific items of usage. Some 
writers appear to use as many marks as they can, and some use as 
few as possible. These two tendencies arc called close punc¬ 
tuation for the full pointing and open punctuation for the 
sparse pointing. 'l ime has something to do with styles of punc¬ 
tuation. Nineteenth-century usage preferred close punctuation, 
made necessary and appropriate by the dominant complex types 
of sentence. The current trend of most editors and even more 
of most writers is toward open punctuation. 

Sentence movement is the controlling factor, since more com¬ 
plex (not necessarily longer) sentences need more points and 
heavier points (semicolons for commas) to guide the reader; 
shorter and more direct sentences need fewer. A writer’s tempo 
also has bearing, since punctuation marks have the effect of 
slowing up the reading; a swiftly moving style, especially in 
narrative, needs few marks. 

Besides the need for fewer marks in simple and direct sen¬ 
tences, there are several situations in which usage is divided and 
the marks are optional, as between the next to last and last 
— mbeis of a series: red, white, and blue or red, white and blue.' 

Comma Bcforc And ' and '° r •'" - Wr - 


•Siylcbooks 


•Comma, §2 
•Series 
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In close punctuation the mark is used in such a place; in open it 
would usually be omitted. 

The last word in close punctuation is shown in this sentence 
from Thomas Clap, an eighteenth-century president of Yale, 
who obviously intended to set off each phrase in his exposition: 

Yalc-Collcgc in New-Haven; docs not come up, to the Perfec¬ 
tion, of the Ancient Established Universities, in Great Britain; 
yet, would endeavour, to Imitate them, in most things, as far, 
as the present State, will admit of. 

Not many have carried punctuation to that extent, and even 
President Clap gave up the experiment. A more typical example 
of a rather close punctuation follows, with a parallel revision 
showing a more open form : 


Close 

Now the chief literary and 
dramatic vice of the scientists 
and philosophers, is that they 
seldom begin at the point of 
the reader’s or hearer's interest. 
11 ere, for example, is a book on 
botany. It begins with a long 
account of the history of bota¬ 
ny, and continues with an 
even longer account of the 
general principles of the sci¬ 
ence. But what do you, or 
what do I, want to know about 
the feeble beginnings of bota¬ 
ny? We want to know—pro¬ 
vided, of course, that we want 
to be something more than 
the ladylike botanists who 
know only the names of flowers 
—we want to know what the 
problems of botany arc; in 
what direction botanical re¬ 
search is tending; what differ¬ 
ences all this botanical research 
makes anyway; why it is worth 
studying. 


Open 

Now the chief literary and 
dramatic vice of the scientists 
and philosophers is that they 
seldom begin at the point of 
the reader’s or hearer's interest. 
Here for example is a book on 
botany. It begins with a long 
account of the history of bota¬ 
ny and continues with an 
even longer account of the 
general principles of the sci¬ 
ence. But what do you or 
what do I want to know about 
the feeble beginnings of bota¬ 
ny? We want to know, pro¬ 
vided of course that we want 
to be something more than 
the ladylike botanists who 
know only the names of flowers, 
we want to know what the 
problems of botany are. in 
what direction botanical re¬ 
search is tending, what differ¬ 
ences all this botanical research 
makes anyway, why it is worth 

studying.. 


The first sentence in a brief review of a novel from the (Lon¬ 
don) Times Literary Supplement shows how direct sentence 
movement removes the need for internal points: 
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Cardiac failure has been so often used as a device that the 
reader's own heart sinks slightly on learning in the first chapter 
that John Raymond was given six months to live by a Harley- 
street specialist. 


Fiction writers, for whom straightforward movement is nat¬ 
urally important, have more leeway in punctuation than factual 
writers. A passage from John Dos Passos' The Big Money 
shows how open punctuation tends to help the impression of 
movement; more marks would make the passage appear more 
formal and make it move less swiftly: 


Margo felt funny driving out through the avenues of palms of 
Beverly Hills sitting beside Sam Margolics. He'd made her put 
on the old yellow eveningdress she'd bought at Piquot's years 
ago that Agnes had recently had done over and lengthened by 
a little French dressmaker slic'd found in Los Angeles. Her 
hands were cold and she was afraid Margolics would hear her 
heart knocking against her ribs. She tried to think of something 
funny to say but what was the use, Margolics never laughed. 
She wondered what he was thinking. She could sec his face, the 
narrow forehead under his black bang, the pouting lips, the 
beaklike profile very dark against the streetlights as he sat 
stiffly beside her with his hands on his knees, fie still had on 
his white flannels and a white stock with a diamond pin in it in 
the shape of a golfclub. As the car turned into a drive towards 
a row of bright tall frcnchwindows through the trees he turned 
to her and said, ' You arc afraid you will be bored. . . . You'll 
be surprised. You'll find we have something here that matches 
the foreign and New York society you arc accustomed to.” As lie 
turned his face towards her the light glinted on the whites of 
his eyes and sagging pouches under them and the wet broad 
lips. He went on whispering squeezing her hand as lie helped 
her out of the car. "You will be the most elegant woman there 
but only as one star is brighter than the other stars.”— John Dos 
Passos, The Big Money, p. 407 ' 


.AH this suggests that before one can worn- intelligently 
about a specific mark of punctuation in his writing lie need's 
° k" ow s ? n ^ thln A ***** h 's s t}'lc in general, whether it is 
mirks : 0 Cdl I 0r,M requiring the support of a number of 

then A H 3,8 r' ard 3nd re,ative, y si '”ple, not needing 
C r | ‘ C " lc readcr s experience is that most college students 

collcPc wH ?‘[ y ' ° r f 0 ', 1 lcarn t0 - and that they come to 
pr ate to thl tendency to close punctuation that is not appro¬ 
ver ODen '7, 6 ' M ° St ? f them sholl,d probably follow a 

open style, using marks-cxccpt in a few stereotyped 
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End stops 


places where readers will expect them—only to emphasize the 
structure and meaning of the sentence. Ben bow’s advice (Manu¬ 
script Or Proof , p. 85) is sound: "In general, omit all punctua¬ 
tion which docs not add to clearness.” 


•Abbrevia¬ 
tions 
•Money. 
•Questions 
•Exercises, 
p. 255 
•Indirect 
Question 

•Exclamation 

mark 


"Dates 


2. The meaning of the punctuation marks 

The punctuation marks can be divided into groups according 
to their principal uses. Detailed description of the use of each 
mark and examples will be found in the alphabetical article 
on each in Part Two. 

2a. End stops. Used principally to indicate the end of sen¬ 
tences: 

. Period, at the end of statements (and after abbreviations, in 
sums of money, and so on) 

? Question mark, at the end of questions (whether the question 
is a whole sentence or a part of a sentence); not used after 
indirectly quoted questions: He asked if we wanted to 
come. (Contrast: Me asked, “Do you want to come?”) 

! Exclamation mark, at the end of an exclamation or other vigor¬ 
ously stressed sentence (and also within a sentence after a 
single word exclamation) 

-Long dash, after a statement that is interrupted, as in con¬ 
versation 

. . . Ellipsis, after a statement that is left uncompleted, or a 
speech that is allowed to die away. 

2b. Internal marks. Used to separate or to indicate the rela¬ 
tion between elements within a sentence: 

, Comma, the most common mark and with the greatest num¬ 
ber of specific uses. It lias a number of conventional rou¬ 
tine uses, as between the day of the month and year in dates 
(December 27, 1941), between town and state, county, or 
country (Chicago, Illinois; Chicago, Cook County, Illi¬ 
nois), and so on. It is used as a mark of slight separation of 
words, phrases, and clauses. The most common problems 
in the use of commas arc discussed in § 3 a-d of this chapter. 

; Semicolon, a mark indicating separation between elements 
greater than that marked by a comma and slightly less than 
that marked by a period. Sec § 3e of this chapter. 

: Colon, a mark of anticipation, pointing to what follows. It 
is used after the salutation of a business letter, and to intro¬ 
duce formal quotations, explanatory statements, or series 
too long to be prefaced by a comma. 

— Dash, a mark of separation, more intense than a comma. It 
is used when the construction of a sentence is abruptly 


Commas to avoid 


broken or to indicate a note of surprise or feeling. It is used 
too often in amateur writing as a substitute for a comma. 
( ) Parentheses, or curves, used to inclose explanatory state¬ 
ments not built into the construction of the sentence 
[ ] Brackets, used to indicate matter that has been inserted in 
quotations and as parentheses within parentheses 
2c. Quotation marks. Used to inclose speeches of real or im¬ 
agined conversation and short excerpts from printed matter. 

4 ’ Single quotation marks “ ” Double quotation marks 

Either may be used as the mark of quotation. If there is a quota¬ 
tion within a quotation, the marks arc alternated: 


“The first eight I called on answered ‘Not prepared,’ ’’ Miss 

Stoddard complained. Or: 

‘The first eight I called on answered "Not prepared," ’ Miss 

Stoddard complained. 

2d. Miscellaneous marks. Occasionally regarded as marks of 
punctuation: 

Apostrophe, used in the genitive case of nouns and to indi¬ 
cate omission of letters in contractions, also in forming 
plurals of single letters or numbers: 9’s, c’s 
- Hyphen, used in spelling some compound words and to indi¬ 
cate division of words at the end of lines in copy 
* Asterisk, to mark some special use of a term 
{ } Brace, to combine two or more lines, as in tabulations 
A Caret, to mark an omission in copy 

-Leaders, spaced periods to guide a reader’s eye across a page 

-- Underlining, for emphasis, to indicate italics of print, as 

in the titles of books and periodicals. 

3. Common problems in punctuation 

Most of the slips in punctuation that teachers have to mark 
in themes come from carelessness, not from ignorance: a period 
instead of a question mark at the end of a question, the close 
quotes left out after a quotation, and so on. Careful proofread¬ 
ing of the final manuscript should reduce such errors to a mini¬ 
mum. 


Some mistakes in punctuation come from uncertainty of what 
the usual practice is. The various uses of each mark are fully 
discussed m the entry on it in the alphabetical part of this 

problems^' Her * 310 brief discussions of thc most common 

in ™°T aS to . avoid -, ' n, «* is a temptation to put commas 

is whwefct Wheie thC y actua,1 y interfere with reading, that 
is, where they keep apart elements that should run consecutively 


•Genitive 

C.INC 


•Division of 
words 


•Underlining 
•Titles of 
Ixioks, 

articles, etc 
•Ships’ names 
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•Comma, 

§5a 


But see 
•Comma, 

§ 2b. 

Adjectives 
in series 


•Comma, § 3. 
Restrictive 
and non¬ 
rest ric live 


•Exercises, 
j». 25-4 


Modifiers 

1. Do not separate a simple subject from its verb, or a verb 
from its object, or a preposition from its object. 

Boys who arc supposedly wild [no comma] should not be sent 
to a strict preparatory school. 

All my hobbies and inclinations [no comma] came at last into 
their own. 

Ever)one is crying [no comma] “Economize.” (“Economize” 
is a direct object, not a quotation formally introduced by a verb 
like lie said.) 

lie would not have done it except [no comma] that everyone 
was daring him to. 

2. Do not separate a short adverb from the words it modifies 
or an adjective from its noun. 

Soon [no comma] we were at the gym and in less time than 
usual [no comma] were in our uniforms. 

It was a rather cool [no comma] May night. 

3. Do not separate a conjunction from the clause it intro¬ 
duces: 


The girls almost always did the assignments, but [no comma] 
the boys usually tried to bluff. 

3b. Restrictive and non-restrictive modifiers. When a word, 
phrase, or clause following the word it modifies limits the mean¬ 
ing of that word, restricts its meaning, it is called restrictive and 
is not set off by a comma. When such a modifier merely adds 
a descriptive detail, gives further information, it is called non- 
restrictive and is set off. Usually there is a slight pause or change 
in tone of voice in saying the non-restrictive modifier but not in 
saying a restrictive one. 


1 ) Restrictive—no commas 

Boys who are supposedly wild should not be sent to a strict 
preparatory school. (Not all boys arc supposedly wild.) 

This atmosphere is completed when you arc greeted by the 
doorman dressed up like a Keystone Cop. (His costume is the 

distinctive feature.) . ^ , , 

His friends Jock and Harry were the first to arrive. (lie had 

other friends.) „ . . . 

A freshman has a chance to see all that is going on at a 
fraternity when he receives an invitation to dinner. 


2) Non-restrictive—commas used 

Another time Frank spent an unforgettable week with his 
father, who had broken a leg and was unable to go to the office. 

(He had but one father.) . . , . 

His best friend, Jock, was the first to come. (He had but one 
best friend.) 
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Semicolon and colon 


A student ^Restrictive clause follows; no comma] who has 
gone four years to a prep school attending study hall six nights 
a week suddenly finds himself in college, (Non-rcstrictivc clause 
• follows; comma] where studying must be done on his own. 

Note that when a non restrictive modifier stands in the mid¬ 
dle of a sentence, there should be a comma before and after it. 

3c. Commas between clauses. ( 1 ) Usually a long adverbial 
clause (or phrase) that precedes the main part of the sentence 
is set off by a comma: 

When we lost the fourth of the six games, we just about gave 
up. 

Because so much of the land has been taken for farms, 
regions where birds and wild animals can live have been greatly 
reduced. 

(Phrase] In a society in which social standing is not hereditary, 
a person s job is the chief sign of his status. 

2) Clauses of a compound sentence arc generally separated in 
formal writing by a comma. In informal writing such clauses 
are separated if they arc long or if the grammatical subject is 
changed. Usually if the clauses arc connected by but or for a 
comma is used. 


Most textbooks have tended to encourage close punctuation, 
and students sometimes seem to sec how many commas they 
can put in. 

There arc recognizable dialects in the United States, but they 
show fewer differences than would be expected in a country 
of such size. 

Yet this is not a characteristic test, for the same reaction is 
given by several other aromatic compounds. 


3d. Commas to prevent confusion. A comma is used to pre¬ 
vent any probable confusion or hesitation in reading. 

After all, the students had gone quietly. 

They had to hurry, for their dinner had been long on the 
table. ° 


He came up sputtering and blubbering, as usual 
nothing else but an overgrown baby seal. 


looking like 


3e. Semicolon and colon. The distinction between the semi 
olon and colon is simple. The colon points to what follows 
introduces or anticipates something, as the text of a letter fol 

tm n fxS%S t,0n f e,,,fem 7 : - ° r a lon § or for ™' quota 
pression ^ ‘ n paft:)> 0r an >’ 0,l,er anticipatory cx 


'Comma, § I 


•Comma, § 7 


•Colon 
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"Semicolon 


•Exercises, 
p. 256 


•Parentheses. 

§5 


•Quotation 

marks. 


•Quotation 
marks. § 4 


Marks in combinatio n 

Then come the fellows in charge of the various departments- 
the soda fountain, ice cream, the grill, and the clams. 

There is one thing that I am very sure of now: at this stage 
of his experience he should have followed my advice. 

A semicolon, on the other hand, is a mark of separation, 
almost as full as a period. It is not needed except in rather long 
and complex sentences, or when one or more of the elements 
have commas within them, or when coordinate clauses are not 
closely connected: 

Most words need modifiers to make their meaning more 
exact; they need connectives to tie them to other words. 

I*or pumpkin, two levels of pronunciation are recognized: 
formal, pump' kin; colloquial, pung' kin. 

In formal papers for college courses and in theses formal usage 
should be followed; in informal college papers, like many 
themes, either style may be used, as the instructor prefers. 

3f. Marks in combination. Occasionally questions arise over 
the order of two marks of punctuation that follow the same 
word. 

A punctuation mark belonging to a part of a sentence that in¬ 
cludes a parenthesis comes after the second curve: 

There arc several words of foreign origin that keep their 
original plural forms (like alumnae, alumni, analyses), and many 
that have two forms (like appendix, cactus, formula ). 

Most publishers put a comma or a period inside the closing 
quotation mark, regardless of whether it belongs to the quota¬ 
tion or to the sentence as a whole: 

“In the beginning.” lie said—meaning probably “two years 
ago." 

Exclamation points and question marks stand inside the quo¬ 
tation marks if the quotation is an exclamation or a question, 
outside if the including sentence is the exclamation or ques¬ 
tion: 

Then suddenly he shouted “Get out of here, all of you!” 

You don’t mean that he actually said “You’re another"! 

She asked, “Won’t you please try to do it for me?” 

Did she say, “Please try to do it”? 

The articles on the individual punctuation marks contain 
more discussion and more illustrations of these uses, as well as 
of others. 
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_ Exercises—Punctuation 

The best way to use this book when you have a question of 
punctuation is to look up the Index article on the particular 
mark that you think is most likely to fit; if that docs not answer 
your question, look up the mark that seems to you next most 
likely. And remember that this testing of punctuation marks 
belongs in the revision stage of your writing. 


Exercises 


1. The punctuation marks have been removed from the fol¬ 
lowing passages, and you are asked to put in marks that will 
make them meaningful. First glance through a passage, to get an 
idea of its content and of its general movement. Decide whether 
open or close punctuation is appropriate to it, and what your 
own tendency is in punctuation. Then copy the passage, insert¬ 
ing punctuation marks and capital letters and paragraph breaks 
but making no other changes. Write in the margin of your paper 
the reason for each mark, or be ready to tell why you used it. 


1. Erich Lcichcn who had been a parachute jumper and stunt 
man ever since the war stepped into the little frame hut that 
was the office of the downtown air service lie said hello brothers 
and reaching for a magazine that he had already looked at a dozen 
times sat down on the back scat salvaged from a 1914 Cadillac 
that was now doing duty as office furniture the little fellow with 
clear blue eyes who was president and only pilot of the one plane 
air service stopped pecking at the second hand typewriter in 
front of him and raising his feet from the floor gave the desk a 
shove with one hand and spun around three or four times in his 
noisy swivel chair hot isnt it crieh and crich only grunted in reply 

2. i want my photograph taken i said the photographer looked 
at me without enthusiasm he was a drooping man in a gray suit 
with the dim eye of a natural scientist but there is no need to 
describe him everybody knows what a photographer looks like srt 
there and wait he said i waited an hour i read the ladies com¬ 
panion for 1912 the girls magazine for 1902 and the infants 
journal for 1888 i began to see that I had done an unwarrantable 
thing in breaking in on the privacy of this man’s scientific pur¬ 
suits with a face like mine after an hour the photographer opened 
the inner door come in he said scvcrclv i went into the studio 
sit down 5 aid the photographer i sat down in a beam of sunlight 

Yk° Ug i h 3 shCG ^ ° f factor >' cotton hun g against a frosted 
flight the photographer rolled a machine into the middle of 
the mom an d crawled into it from behind he was in it only a sce- 
t . ,me cn ° u g h f °r one look at me and then he was out 

hookcd^Hrl 8 at thc ^ tt x° n shee f t and thc window panes with a 
hooked stick apparently frantic for light and air then he crawled 


•Con versation 

•Quotation 
marks with 
other marks 
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•Letters. 

Business 


•Pages 277-80 


Exercises—Punctuation 


back into the machine again and drew a little black cloth over 
himself this time he was very quiet in there i know that he was 
praying and i kept still when the photographer came out at last 
he looked very grave and shook his head the face is quite wrong 
he said i know i answered quietly i have always known it he 
sighed i think he said the face would be better three quarters 
full im sure it would i said enthusiastically for i was glad to find 
that the man had such a human side to him so would yours in fact 
i continued how many faces one sees that arc apparently hard nar¬ 
row limited but the minute you get them three quarters full they 
get wide large almost boundless but the photographer had ceased 
to listen he came over and took my head in his hands and twisted 
it sideways i thought he meant to kiss me and i closed my eyes. 
—Stephen Leacock, “With the Photographer,’’ Behind the 
Beyond, pp. 5 s-5 5 

3. the university of north missouri lawrcncc missouri registrars 
office September 25 1938 mr a h smith 48 south street goshen 
maine my dear mr smith your request for a catalog has been duly 
received by this office we regret very much to inform you that our 
supply of the current edition of the catalog has been completely 
exhausted if there arc any specific questions which you would like 
to have answered we shall be pleased to do so through correspond¬ 
ence kindly regard this office always at your service very truly 
yours gcorge walstcad registrar. 

4. and for my part i will try to punctuate this book to make 
it easy for vou to read and to break it up with spaces for a pause 
as the publisher has asked me to do but this i find very extremely 

difficult * . , 

for this book is the talking voice that runs on and the thoughts 
come too and come and go to illustrate the thoughts to point the 

moral to adorn the talc .. . 

oh talking voice which is so sweet how hold you alive in cap¬ 
tivity how point you with commas semi colons dashes pauses and 
* paragraphs—S tevie Smith, Nove/ on Yellow Paper pp. */-38 
5 that subject is closed my decision stands its final instead of 
replying i settled myself down in an easy chair hooked a leg over 
on^of^ts arms and lit a cigarette i took my time about it and 
although the expression on his face never varied he must ha\c 
heen starting to burn inside lie couldnt stand anyone refusing to 
l il nhim or not being sufficiently impressed by his presence 
koutosv to h deep drag exhaled slowly with audible satis- 

S,, 6 L when'^n'rtw malkcd words and expressions have been 

transferred to cards perfect the alphabetical arrangement and 
transferred t alphabetical order under each main 

a number „u S c references for one 
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Exercise 


Punctuation 


item such figures should appear in numerical sequence the entire- 
series of card entries may be typewritten on sheets with carbon 
copy for the convenience of the printer in setting be careful to 
show capitalization punctuation and indentions—A Manual of 
Style, Tenth edition. University of Chicago Press, pp. 176-77 
7. this he observed severely to himself as he lanced his way 
with the ferrule of his stick through a brigade of yelling students 
was the higher education in new vork he sighed his silver eyes 
tender behind the lenses of his pince-nez for possessing that acute 
faculty of observation so essential to his business of studying 
criminal phenomena he could not help but note the tea-rose com¬ 
plexions the saucy eyes and the osier figures of various female 
students in his path his own alma mater he reflected gloomily 
paragon of the educational virtues that it was might have been 
better far better off had it besprinkled its muscular classes with 
nice-smelling coeds like these yes indeed—‘ The Adventure of 
the African Traveler/' The Adventures of Ellery Queen. P.llerv 
Queen, p. 1 

2. Study the punctuation of some of the illustrative passages 
in the Guide-Index articles, considering the marks in relation to 

other traits of style, and giving reasons for the use of all marks # I\ikcn 277*8i 
that attract attention or of the omission of marks that could 
have been used. Suggested selections: Marquis W. Childs, pages 
417-18; John Dos Passos, pages 492-93; Donald B. Chidscy, 
page 193. 

3. Makc^n analysis of your recent papers to see if there arc 
any recurring problems of punctuation that bother you. Then 
see how far you can go toward settling these problems by refer¬ 
ence to appropriate articles in Part Two of this Guide-Index. 

4. Re-examine the punctuation of your recent papers. Is it 
consistently open or close? Is it appropriate to other qualities of 
your style of writing? 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Writing Process 


1. The writer’s background 

2. Focusing on a subject 

a. Subjects from writer's experience b. Subjects for investi¬ 
gation c. Limiting a subject 

3. Gathering material 

4. Evaluating and selecting the material 

5. Planning the paper 

6. Writing the first draft 

7. Revising 

a. Material b. Plan c. Mechanics 

8. Preparing the manuscript 

a. Materials b. The page c. Endorsing manuscript d. Cor¬ 
rections in copy 

9. Seeing the manuscript into print 

10. Craftsmanship in writing 


Writing is either hard or easy, as a person makes it. For 
most people who have not written very much, the chief difficulty 
is uncertainty as to what they should do Worry takes more out 
of them than work. They try to see the completely finished 
paper at the very start of thinking about it. perhaps even before 
the topic is definite in their minds, usual y before the material 
has been got together and lined up. At that stage : theycannot 
even worry intelligently about the paper, much less sec their 

“’CJSllgf and it should be gone about iu a 

workmanlike*manner. There is no mystery about it (unless you 
find yourself doing very much better than you expect to do) 
-md as in all jobs, there is a definite scries of steps. Each step 
has ’its characteristic problems andmakes its characteristic con¬ 
tribution to the finished paper. The beginning of wisdom in 
writing and of freedom from loose worry, is in seeing these 
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The writing process 


various stages clearly so that each can be attacked by itself and 
the paper advanced in an orderly and profitable fashion. 

This Guide and Index is primarily intended to help you with 
the smaller, more detailed problems of writing—paragraphs, 
sentences, words, phrases, points of grammar and style, and so 
on. But since these exist only as parts of whole papers, a natural 
background for their discussion is an account of the process of 
writing. 


Stages in Writing a Paper wiih the 
Coniribuiion ok Each Stage 

1. The writer’s background — A reservoir of general and 

specific information, habits of expression, etc. 

2. Focusing on a subject—D efinition of topic, listing of 

problems involved and of possible sources of information 

3. Gathering material —Notes (in mind or on paper) from 

memory, observation, interview, reading, speculation 

4. Evaluating and selecting— A tested and selected body 

of information to be presented in the paper 

5. Planning the paper— A synopsis or outline of the paper 

6. Wrimnc the first draft — Tentative copy of the paper 

7. Revisinc —Necessary changes in material, corrections and 

improvements in the words, sentences, paragraphs 
S. Preparing the manuscript— The completed paper, ready 
for readers or for printing 

9. Seeing the manuscript into print— The printed copy 


Writing a paper can be divided for convenience of discus¬ 
sion into nine stages, shown in the accompanying table. Any 
such analysis must be somewhat arbitrary because of the variable 
conditions involved in a particular article—the writer’s habits 
and background, his purpose, the complexity of the material, 
the length proposed, and the time at his disposal. In a letter to 
a friend the stages arc telescoped and can hardly be identified, 
but in writing a letter applying for a job each may be painfully 
distinct. The questions and problems of all the stages taken 
together arc enough to swamp a person, even a professional 
writer, but by taking one step at a time each can be disposed of, 
and an orderly, workmanlike process can replace the jumble of 
worries. 

Making due allowance for the telescoping of some of these 
steps and for the varying weight given each because of the dif¬ 
ferences between writers and between specific pieces of writing, 
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The writing process 


we may take them as typical of most writing activity. They arc 
confessed more or less definitely in many descriptions of their 
work made by professional writers. An experienced feature writer 
tells how he turns out articles: 


•Form* '»f 
discourse 

"Factual and 
imaginative 
writing 


First, I fix upon the particular aspect of the particular subject 
which I wish to treat. Second, I outline the questions which 
require to be answered in treating this subject. Third, I supply 
from my own resources what part of the answers I can. Fourth, 
I complete my answers by additional study and by personal in¬ 
vestigations—inquiry from competent persons, or personal visits 
to whatever places may be necessary. When all the questions 
arc answered satisfactorily, the material is ready to be organized 
and written out.— Paul Scott Mowrer, in II. F. Harrington, 
Modern Feature Writing, p. >7 


Our list of stages applies primarily to the process of turning 
out an expository article, like a magazine article or course paper, 
but the steps arc not so very different for the “creative” sorts of 
writing, though the process may be more difficult to watch. In 
stories, for example, there is usually an outside stimulus that 
turns the writer’s mind to a theme, or person or situation, a 
period of gathering material, cither from memory, from observa¬ 
tion. or (as for a historical novel) from a period of specific re¬ 
search. The material crystallizes into some form, perhaps from 
seeing a climax or a purpose; and then there is writing and re¬ 
vision and preparation of copv. In describing the writing of one 
of his stories. Irvin Cobb shows that his background played a 
larger part than it would in most factual articles, but several 
steps of the process arc given: 


It will not require many words for me to give you the genesis 
of my story: The Belled Buzzard . .. „ . 

One morning I was returning in a motor-boat to my tathcr-m- 
law’s summer cottage on Tybec Island, Georgia, after a fishing 
trip to the mouth of the Savannah River On a sand-pit a flock 
of buzzards fed on a dead shark The sight of them,.with their 
ungainly flopping movements, their naked heads and their un¬ 
wholesome contours, set me to thinking. My mind went back 
to the stories I had heard in a country newspaper-office in Ken¬ 
tucky of that hardy annual of rural correspondents, the belled 
buzzard. To myself I said that here a man might find material 

f " r iTiat sfmedly 1 got the notion for my beginning and picked 
on a name and a personality for mv principal character I he 
following day, I think it was, my climax came to me, all in a 


flash. 
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The writer's background 


I was busied fur the moment with other work but when I 
returned North, a fortnight later, and went up to the Adiron- 
dacks, I sat down and wrote the yarn in about four days of fairly 
steady grinding. The Post printed it and it became perhaps the 
best known of all my serious stories.—In T. II. Uzzfi.i., Narra - 
tive Technique, p. 292 

It is useful for an amateur writer to look at his writing habits, 
especially to find the stages that lie docs best, enjoys the most, 
and to find the stages that give him difficulty. Realizing which 
these last arc (and something of the feelings that accompany 
them) will show where to work for improvement. One student 
in a composition course diagnosed her case this way: 

1. General interest in some subject. 

2. Collecting and reading material or concentrated thinking— 

expansion. 

3. Rest. 

■4. Deducing some idea. 

5. Attacking it any way, some way—to get a start, 
fi. hirst draft. Bad, very bad. All sorts of irrelevant ideas crop 
up. No sense to anything. Despair absolute. 

7. Dutifully hanging on to some thread. 

8. A sudden inspiration. New viewpoint of the whole thing. 

9. Shaping an outline. 

10. With outline in mind and in sight beginning fresh copy. 

11. Gradual and painful progress. Matter of discrimination. 

Pulling in all relevant material. Arranging material so 
that it will bear upon a POINT. Translating into lan¬ 
guage my deductions. 

12. Finally an end. 

Am in habit of thinking slow (perhaps chaotically)—writing 
slow—and usually get stuck at points *5 and #6—and very 
often cut the whole process off right there—result: all sorts of 
blasphemous statements. 

A more detailed discussion of the typical activity and some 
common problems of each stage will help vou prepare to attack 

of work" Wntmg taSks W ‘ th confidcncc an<l a sensible program 


1. The writer's background 

You don’t start writing any paper from zero, and though voui 

d . may n0t ^ CX3Ctly a stc P in ' vritin g- it is so fu'nda 
lental that it must be considered. Probablv the subject ant 

" ° i*? b,ect n,a tter. certainly your general attitudes and 
s ajs of thinking, as well as the words and habits of expression 
that you have accumulated, will be put to use in writing am 


•Appropriate¬ 
ness to 
'jH-.ikcr or 
writer, p. -T, 


•Affectation 
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Subjects from writer's experience 


•Figurative 
use of 
word*., 
p. 229 

•Allusion, 
p. 2-H 


given paper. Out of this background, of course, comes the entire 
material for a good many papers—accounts of earlier experi¬ 
ences in school, in sports, with books, with people, from travel, 
hobbies, jobs; from it ought also to come the point of view—the 
way you look at your subject—without which the paper is likely 
to be impersonal and dull. This background should also furnish 
some individual words and personal phrases, illuminating figures 
of speech and illustrations, incidents, information, bits of color 
and life that can contribute to the main subject in small but 
important ways. 

Your background is steadily growing and the value of new 
experiences and ideas can be increased by combing your memory 
to bring to light half-forgotten experiences and enthusiasms, 
considering past and present together, and bringing your whole 
mind to bear on your writing. If you do this, your papers 
will sound as though they were written by a living person, not 
by an automaton, and they will, furthermore, sound as though 
they were written by vou, not by anvonc else. 


2. Focusing on a subject 

The first step in producing a particular piece of writing is to 
focus your attention upon some field of knowledge or experience, 
or upon some definite topic. This is done almost automatically 
when you decide to write a letter to someone—Mother, leather, 
Fred, or Janet. A great deal of the writing in the world is as¬ 
signed or so closely controlled by circumstances that the writer 
has relatively little choice. A professional writer makes an 
article out of material that lie has on hand or that he gathers 
because lie is especially interested in it or has special oppor¬ 
tunities for getting it, or he is assigned a subject and gathers 
material with which to develop the article. In college some 
topics are assigned and must be made the best of but usually 
you have a list from which to choose, or a specified type of 
paper is assigned for which you can select the exact content. If 
vou make voursclf write on a distasteful subject you 1,a '' c ' al } c ' 1 ; 
capped yourself at the start. So far as possible take sublets that 
vou do or could or would like to talk about. 

2a Subjects from the writer’s experience. Your experience, no 
matter how limited it may seem to you. will have some bits 
that arc not common to everyone, and anyway the parts that 
rcallv interest vou can be made interesting to others, in writing 
as in conversation. Your family, the people you have hn<nvn 
cither as individuals or as groups or types, your school txpen 
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ences, your jobs, hobbies, sports, the places you have lived in or 
visited, your opinions and ideas, all offer material. It will be 
useful early in a composition course to think over your more 
interesting experiences and make notes of those that arc prom¬ 
ising for future use in papers. 

Often the choice of subjects in college should grow out of 
your desire to extend your experience, to know more than you 
do about something in history, literature, economics, biolog)’ ... 
wherever your interest has been aroused. Except in course papers 
that call for routine summaries of material, choose a subject in 
which you will not be merely hashing over some stereotyped ma¬ 
terial or just rewriting something you have read. Take a sub¬ 
ject to which you can make some contribution, no matter how 
small, in attitude or opinion, in illustration or application drawn 
from your experience. 

2b. Subjects for investigation. When the paper is to be based 
on research, you should choose a subject that you have some 
curiosity about, that you have some reason for wanting to know 
about, so that you will feel that you arc learning something 
worth your attention as well as preparing a paper. Everyone 
would like to know a little more about scores of subjects, subjects 
that come up in conversation (What is the BEF? a share¬ 
cropper? What arc the Nuremberg laws? What is the Atlantic 
Charter exactly?) or that have been touched on briefly in a 
course. There arc the whole fields of history, of science, of lit¬ 
erature, of social organization to choose from. Following a topic 
in books and periodicals will produce the material for an infor¬ 
mal paper or for a research paper with footnotes and bibli¬ 
ography. 

2c. Limiting a subject. Sometimes a writer chooses a subject 
that is too small for the length of paper he is attempting, so 
that he has to build it out by going into considerable detail or 
by touching on closely related matters. But ordinarily students 
choose subjects that arc much too large. College papers arc 
short; even one of 1000 words would fill only one newspaper 
column, or be a quarter as long as the typical magazine article, or 
a little over two pages in this book, the purpose of a paper is 
to illuminate a reader, to give him some special information or 
ideas, not just to remind him that the subject exists. Choose one 
that can be handled adequately in the length expected. There 
is not much point in writing 1000 words—or even >000 words— 
on Benjamin Franklin, but something could be done in a short 
paper with some phase of Franklin’s career, his work as post- 
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Gathering material 

master general, his part in the founding of the University of 
Pennsylvania, his relations with some person, his life in Paris, 
or perhaps with an attempt to sketch from his letters the great 
number of things he worked on in a single year. Similarly 
“peace” and “war” arc too large topics for discussion; the sub¬ 
ject should be narrowed to some particular phase—the opinions 
of a certain social class or group, the use of radio in war, the 
effect of a treaty or some such particular act, the work of some 
person, something about the emotions of people in peace or in 
war. 

Once your attention is fixed on a subject, the material already 
in mind begins to gather and to help you foresee what other in¬ 
formation may be needed and where it may be found. For long 
papers a working bibliography of books and articles that may be 
of use is part of this preliminary analysis. Sometimes the subject 
cannot be definitely narrowed down until after some material 
has been gathered. If you are not sure exactly what the aim of 
the paper is. try to define it in a sentence or two, or in a ques¬ 
tion that will be answered by the paper. This will give something 
to tic to in the later stages of work. 

At the end of this stage, you should know pretty definitely 
what the paper is to be about and have some idea of how and 
where you will get the material that is to go into it. Obviously 
the earlier you decide these questions, the more time you will 
have for the later stages of the paper. It is too late to decide 
what you will write about when you sit down to put words on 
paper, and waiting for a subject to come to you then is a waste 
of time. 

Focusing early on a subject that interests you and that you 
believe can interest your readers makes the later stages of the 
writing process easier and the final result worth while. 

3. Gathering material 

'Flic material for letters and short papers on personal experi¬ 
ences may seem to come spontaneously, but often even for this 
writing a little time given to jogging the memory may be well 
spent By far the largest part of the time given to the composi¬ 
tion of more elaborate papers will be spent in assembling ma¬ 
terial. Scientific and scholarly works may represent the accumu¬ 
lations of a lifetime. This stage is the most likely to be neglected 
b v a writer in a hurrv-and lie may wonder why lie has trouble in 
Writing a paper when the simple fact is that he liasn t the 
material to put down. 
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Material comes from memory, from observation and experi- •Originally 
ment, from interviews with people, from reading and study, 
from reasoning and speculating on what one has learned in all 
these ways, and from imagining scenes and actions, as for stories. 

It is hard to direct one’s memory—though thinking about some 
past experience for a time, then later recalling it again, and so 
on at intervals, often brings back details that at first were for¬ 
gotten. Similarly the bits of action for a story can be built up 
by thinking at frequent intervals of the imaginary people and 
actions, each time adding some details. Sources of material out¬ 
side the writer’s mind can be more consciously directed and skill 
in handling them can be cultivated. In particular a person's com¬ 
mand of the direct sources of original material—observation, ex¬ 
periment, interviews—can be greatly improved by attention and 
by practice. A writer’s chief distinction often comes from small 
bits of information which he has actually reported, and the in¬ 
terest and value of many papers rest on the amount of first hand 
detail they earn'. The technique of research in laboratories and 
in documents and books has been carefully developed by scien¬ 
tists and scholars and one of the functions of higher education 
is to teach these methods. Even though our ''reason'’ may work 
less accurately than our fact-finding faculties, common sense and 
practice in forming opinions, as well as training in logic and 
other college courses, can improve reasoning ability. A writer’s 
own opinions, hypotheses, and generalizations arc evolved by ex¬ 
amining and comparing and reflecting on the data he has got 
from other sources. It is safe to say that nothing of importance 
can be written without some speculation showing through. 

For short papers on simple and familiar subjects, of course, 
the material is carried in the writer’s head though often scratch 
notations are a help—and they keep bits of material from slip¬ 
ping away. Detailed material needs a body of written notes. 

4. Evaluating and selecting the material 

Since the material when assembled is of varying reliability and •Evaluating 
of varying importance for the particular paper to be written, it malcria l* 
should be gone over, sorted, and evaluated. This is a stage for p ‘ 335 
questions. Is this statement accurate? Is this book reliable- 
in its facts, in its reasoning? Have I enough material for the 
paper proposed? Have I tried all the best sources? Can I get 
more material by talking with someone? Have the important 
phases been covered? Which are the most important facts and 
conclusions for my paper? Which arc of secondary importance? 
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It will help you in visualizing the paper as it will finally stand 
if you compose a definite statement—not a title, but a sentence— 
of the subject as you sec it after the material has been gathered 
and thought about. Suppose you have built model airplanes and 
arc to “write about it.” Several different papers could be written 
in this general field. You could describe their building in detail; 
you could record your own experiences, your failure or successes; 
you could tell of it as a hobby, and of the pleasure you and your 
friends got from it; you could emphasize the knowledge you 
gained; you could discuss the government’s wartime encourage¬ 
ment of model building. The main point is that you shouldn't 
try to cover all these, unless the paper is to be quite long and 
stand as a thorough treatise. A sentence statement of a purpose 
for a particular paper might be: “The hobby of building model 
airplanes is instructive and in wartime has become genuinely 
useful.” That statement would define your approach—not per¬ 
sonal. though your experiences would be your source of details, 
but topical. It suggests that you might* touch briefly on the 
hobby phase to gain interest and make contact with a reader, and 
then select facts about different models, identifying some types, 
perhaps with diagrams, and stressing especially the wartime use 
of the models. It would let you examine your miscellaneous ma¬ 
terial in the light of a definite purpose, help you decide to dis¬ 
card some and highlight other points; it serves as a touchstone 
for deciding whether a certain bit of material belongs in the 

paper or not. . 

This sort of evaluation is especially necessary in approaching 
well-known or commonplace subjects. It is not enough to take 
a general subject like "Learning to Drive a Car. You have to 
consider "In these davs when almost everyone knows something 
about automobiles, what can I write that may possibly be of use 
or interest to some readers?” The result of such a question 'vodd 
probably be a narrowed and more explicit sub,cct based on some 
of the material, perhaps coming down to Le f, rn ‘ n g thc tr a^ 
regulations” or "Preparing for winter driving. Lack of some 
such exact sense of the topic is tlic cause of many failures in 

"’"nmaking this survey of your material it is helpful to sort 
out essential points that must be included and contributing 
points that may be used or not. perhaps for illustration, depend- 

ng on circumstances in the actual writing. 

The result of this stage should be a sifted body of material 
with which you arc thoroughly familiar, brought in line with the 
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purpose of the paper, selected after considering its interest and 
accuracy and importance for your purpose. 


5. Planning the paper 

While you arc criticizing and selecting the material your paper 
is to present, you are thinking about the order in which the var¬ 
ious points should probably stand. 1 he plan—whether a picture 
in mind, some scratch notes, or a formally prepared outline—is 
a record of the order in which you expect the material will be 
arranged. Here for the first time you begin to face the reader, 
to consider his expectations and to sec how they can be met. 

Primarily the plan grows out of the material you have to pre¬ 
sent to your reader. You get ideas for planning a paper as you 
gather material, and you probably make one or perhaps several 
tentative outlines while you are accumulating it, and certainly 
while you arc selecting and evaluating it. These may show gaps 
in the material that you need to fill in. A narrative paper can be 
planned early, since all that is required is for you to visualize 
the little climaxes or incidents that will divide it into stages. But 
drawing up the actual working outline, or revising a tentative 
outline to use as the working plan, is a relatively late stage in 
the writing process. 

After you have reviewed and selected the material to be pre¬ 
sented, the next step is to see the material in a series of blocks 
or stages. If it isn't easy to see what the main topics arc, try 
listing the various small bits of material and putting side by side 
or in columns or on separate sheets of paper the ones that have 
something in common. Some people arc helped by drawing 
squares on a sheet of paper and putting similar or related mat¬ 
ters in the same square. 

The labels over these squares or the main steps you have seen 
in the material arc the main heads of a plan or outline. Typi¬ 
cally a paper will have from three to five main stages or heads 
within the outline. A paper with only two is likely to break in 
the middle, unless it is very short. If it is a paper of 1500 words 
or so, five points would average only 300 words apiece—and 300 
words docs not say very much. Magazine articles of 6000 words 
rarely have more than five or six main divisions. The real process 
of composing is gathering ideas together, grouping them so that 
a reader can follow easily, and any outline of more than five 
main heads should be examined carefully to see if the material 
has really been put together or if perhaps too much isn't being 
attempted for a short space . 


•Outline 
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Writing the first draft 

The small special points of the material can next be arranged 
under the main heads to which they belong. Sometimes they 
will form natural groups of related points, which will stand- 
under subheads in the outline. 

After the main blocks are determined, their order can be de¬ 
cided on. A typical expository article should increase in value 
as it goes along. The last stage should be more important, more 
meaningful, more intense, or more interesting than the preced¬ 
ing—for some reason or other it is the point you want the reader 
to get as the most emphatic. Try then to sec your paper as a 
scries of waves of increasing height, that is, of increasing value, 
not necessarily of increasing length. The beginning has the 
double duty of attracting the reader’s interest and getting him 
really into the subject. 'Hie last point is the one he is to carry 
with him. In between, the topics can be arranged according to 
any reasonable plan that will advance the subject. 

The plan that this examination of vour material gives can 
then be compared with your notion of the perfect paper on the 
subject or with somebody clsc’s idea of how the paper should 
go—just as a check on the judgment you have shown. 

Some written notes, though not necessarily a formally num¬ 
bered outline, will be a great help in the actual writing. In fact 
it will remove most of your remaining worries, for there is noth¬ 
ing more discouraging than to have to pause in the middle of 
rapid writing to wonder if this point really goes here. But it is 
necessary to remember that a paper cannot always be com¬ 
pletely visualized ahead of writing, that any preliminary outline 
is a working plan, the best way you can sec to lay out the ma¬ 
terial before you begin to write. Even the most perfectly num¬ 
bered outline should be changed in the process of writing if 
there is good reason to change it. 

After the paper is written, the plan should be adjusted to the 
actual development of the paper. 'I hen, if it is to be mad? n 
part of the submitted manuscript, it should be cast in one of the 
standard forms described in the article ‘Outline form. 

6. Writing the first draft 

Of course some writing has been going on in the last three 
steps but actual consecutive writing appears here as the sixth 
step 'in developing a paper. And if the preliminary stages 
(whether tliev took only a few minutes of concentrated think¬ 
ing or weeks of reading and study) have been well done, the 
writing should be free from worry, perhaps even a pleasure. 
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Most papers that a person is taking seriously need to be writ¬ 
ten out in a first draft and then revised and written over. After 
the material has been gathered and a plan made, either in rough 
notes or in an outline, you can concentrate all your energies on 
expression. A long paper can be broken up into stages and each 
stage concentrated on and written more or less by itself. I his 
removes the strain of trying to keep a great deal of material in 

mind at once. . . 

You shouldn’t wait too long to get an ideal opening—this is 
really a sort of procrastination. The paper must be started some 
way if it is to be written, so that it is better to make a tentative 
start, the best that suggests itself at the moment, and change it 
later. After a few pages you will find that you arc writing better, 
and many times a good opening will be found by simply crossing 
out the first paragraph or two. If the material has been well laid 
out, it is relatively easy to concentrate on one stage at a time 
and not lose energy by trying to think of everything at once. 

This doesn’t mean that the first draft should be careless, but 
simply that it is a means and not an end. For most people the 
first draft should be a rather rapid writing down of the material 
of a paper. The paper will have more life and will represent your 
sense of your material more closely if it is written rapidly than if 
you pause to perfect each sentence before going on to the next. 
It is usually fatal to stop to look up spelling or to check me¬ 
chanics at the time of writing. Save a little time for revising so 
that you can make a business of tending to such small matters. 
Leave plenty of space in a first draft between lines, between para¬ 
graphs, and in margins to allow for working over the expression. 

It is probably better to make the first draft a full telling of 
your material, since it is always easier to take out unwanted 
matter than it is to expand topics that have been done too 
sketchily. 

Besides a good stock of material, the feeling of being ready to 
write is the best guarantee of a good paper. This is the prime 
result of careful work in the early steps. 

7. Revising 

Few people work so precisely that their first draft will repre¬ 
sent the best they are capable of. Freed from the problems of 
actual composition, you can go over your work and bring it up to 
a desired standard of uniformity. This criticism and reworking 
should bring the paper to an accurate expression of your view 
of the subject and prepare it for a reader. 


Writing 
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In revising, the writer takes the point of view of a reader or 
critic as far as he can and looks at his work to see how it will 
read or. if it is a speech, how it will sound. This means testing 
for material, for plan, and for stvle and the mechanics of 
writing. 

7a. Material. A check for material is necessary to make sure 
that enough has been put in the paper to gain its intended pur¬ 
pose. Often the writer is so familiar with the topic that he for¬ 
gets to put in enough details to inform or interest the readers. 
Occasionally there will be too much included, but not often. 
The first question then is. Is the material complete enough for 
my purpose? Docs it need more examples, details? Do the facts 
given need more interpretation? Were my sources the best 
which could be obtained? The accuracy of the statements should 
be checked; if the writer is uncertain about anything, the uncer¬ 
tainty should be acknowledged by words like perhaps , probably , 
I think. The interpretations and opinions should be examined 
once more for their reasonableness and convincingness. 

Trying to take the reader’s point of view will result in sounder 
and more illuminating papers. A writer should always think. 
Would I like to read this paper? Could I profit from reading it? 

7b. Plan. Reading the almost completed paper will test its 
plan. Is space wasted at the beginning? Will the first few sen¬ 
tences appeal to a reader and make him want to continue? Is 
it clear what the subject is from the beginning (or near the 
beginning)? Is the subject advanced by clear-cut stages, and is 
the relation between one stage and the next clear? T hat is, can 
a reader pass from one paragraph or group of paragraphs to the 
next without losing the thread? A paragraph which sounds like 
a new start, sounds as though nc. had been said already, 
needs attention. Docs the conclusion icav. reader with the 
point the writer wants him to earn' away? Is ic distinctively 
written? Many times irrelevant matters arc brought in at the last 
or the writing goes flabby or signs of haste are obvious. I lie be¬ 
ginning and ending of any paper need special attention in 
revision. 

7c. Mechanics. Finally the paper should be examined for the 
small matters that can so easily mar what is fundamentally a 
good job. Do the paragraphs hang together? Arc the sentences 
correct and are they direct and effective? Is the style fairly con¬ 
sistent, that is, either dominantly formal or informal, the collo¬ 
quialisms (if there are any) appropriate? Can any deadwood be 
removed? Arc the words as exact and meaningful as possible? 
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Can the paper be read aloud easily and clearly? Finally the ac¬ 
curacy of spelling, punctuation, and other mechanical matters, 
as well as the various references, should be checked. 

Reading a paper aloud is a particularly good investment of 
time. In reading aloud the writer must read more slowly than 
with the eve alone and will not only catch unhappy phrases and 
sentences but will see more of the details, especially of punctua¬ 
tion and spelling. A person who makes a good many mistakes 
will sometimes find them more surely if lie reads with a pencil 
point running just below the line of writing to help keep his eyes 
focused. It is a good idea for a writer to give a paper a special 
reading, looking just for his known weaknesses—the joints be¬ 
tween paragraphs, or spelling, or meaning of words, or whatever 
lie feels he is not sure of. Such concentration in revision will go 
a long way toward clearing up special difficulties. 

A dictionary and a handbook should be especially useful in re¬ 
vision, since*they will help answer many particular questions. 

On page 303 is the beginning of the first draft of the radio 
speech given by President Roosevelt on the evening of April 14. 
1938. 1 It shows the care with which a writer revises his copy and 
how a speech or an article may grow in revision. Some of the 
President's changes are stylistic, as when lie changes the formal 
and distant “to add certain observations by way of simplification 
and clarification” to “to talk with you about them.” or when he 
changes the abrupt “lias received a setback” to “has received a 
visible setback.” 

Others arc elaboration of points. Between the original first and 
second sentences lie made an addition (indicated by AI) of two 
brief paragraphs on the appropriateness of his theme to Holy 
Week, ending “.. . and that it is not inappropriate to encourage 
peace when so many of us arc thinking of the Prince of Peace.” 
This adds a note of feeling and leads indirectly to the main 
topic. Other changes arc in the direction of accuracy, as the 
“six” to “seven,” and others are defensive, as changing “Spring 
of 1933” (when he was President) to “beginning of 1933” 
(when President Hoover was still in office). Insert B, about 200 
words, elaborates and makes more personal the reasons for the 
governme nt's delay in undertaking relief measures, and includes 

x Thc President’s speech will be found in newspapers of April 15, 1038. 
ITiere is a discussion of the style of this and others of President Roosc- 
vclts spj^ches by S. T. Williamson in The New York Times A/agazinc of 
^lay l, 1938 Elmer Adler, Breaking into Print (New York, 1937), repro- 
revisions nUmbCr °* manuscr 'P t P a 8 cs b y well-known writers, showing their 
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the material crossed out at the bottom of the page: 

But I know that many of you have lost your jobs or have seen 
your friends or members of your families lose their jobs, and I 
do not propose that the government shall pretend not to see 
these things. 

I know that the effect of our present difficulties has been 
uneven; that they have affected some groups and some localities 
seriously, but that they have been scarcely felt in others. But 
I conceive the first duty of government is to protect the economic 
welfare of all the people in all sections and in all groups. . . . 

The page ofFers an excellent example of revision that im¬ 
proves style, adapts the material and the presentation more 
definitely to the audience, and carries out the writer’s purpose 
more accurately. 

8. Preparing the manuscript 

The final step in writing a paper is preparing a manuscript 
for another person to read. This may be simply making a fair 
copy of a first draft, or, as in research papers, it may involve foot¬ 
notes and a bibliography. Whether it is a letter, a class paper, 
or a copy of an article or book for publication, the aim is the 
same, to make a manuscript that reads easily and represents the 
writer’s decent pride in his work. One reason for legible copy 
in writing courses is the mass of papers an instructor reads. 

8a. Materials. The materials for copy have now been pretty 
well standardized. Paper 8Vi by 11 inches is almost universally 
used, except in legal documents. For longhand copy the conven¬ 
tional “theme paper” having lines about half an inch apart is 
best. Odd sizes do not handle or file well and narrow lined note¬ 
book paper makes hard reading. For typewritten copy use a 
fair grade of bond paper. Certainly all papers that allow the 
writing to show through are discourteous to readers. Hand¬ 
written manuscripts should be in ink. Pale ink defeats the pur¬ 
pose of legibility and colored inks arc regarded by many as in 
bad taste; black'or blue black is the best. A good black record 
typewriter ribbon and clean type make a readable typed page. 
A magazine sometimes adds to a rejection slip “One reason for 
the rejection of this manuscript is the typing, which is too faint 
for the editor to read.” 

In longhand copy the ascenders and descenders of letters like 
b l. /. g should not be allowed to cut across letters on the line 
above and below, and letters easily confused (</-o. n-u) should 
be made clearly. The letters of a word should be held together so 
that the reader’s eye can grasp the word at a glance. 
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DRAFT #1 


Five months have gone by since I last spoke to the 
people of the Nation aboyt the state of the Nation. Five 

A 

year6 ago we faced n very serious problem of economic and 


social recovery. For four and a half years that recovery 
proceeded apace. It la only In the past -ft* months that 


It haa recel 


vuilte A 2 

ved a setback, v *T 


This recession has not returned us to the disasters 

{<« t-vU'f JB 


and suffering of the 




of 1933. 


? Aa«/> 


-77" / v ^ 

//4/\y<*^oday ^ sent a Message of far-reaching Importance 
to the Congress. I want to read to you tonight certain 

... —fork 


passages from that Message, and to 


by way of simplification 


£h of you is conscious of some aa*Cot of the 


present recession; 


6 affected arfme groups and some 


localities seriously; It has. 


icarcely felt In others. 


And let us agree at tj^outset that this reH^lon Is nol 
to be compared l^fundaaentfl seriousness with tho^at 
depression of 1929 to 1933. 


Times. Used by permission of, and arrangement with, 
le A eu* Yor{ Times and Mr. Stephen T. Early, secretary to the President. 
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8b. The page. 1. Leave comfortable margins on all pages. 
A good right margin will not only improve the looks of a page 
but will reduce the number of words that have to be divided 
at the end of lines. An inch and a half at the left, an inch at 
the right, an inch and a half at the top and an inch at the bottom 
arc typical margins. Very short pa pert should be centered on 
the page. 

2. Typewritten copy should be double spaced. An extra space 
can be left between paragraphs but is not neccssarj'. More useful 
is an extra line left between the main stages of a paper. 

3. Paragraphs arc indented about an inch in longhand and 
from five to eight spaces in typescript. 

4. Only one side of the sheet should be used. 

5. P«igcs should be arranged in their proper order (it is sur¬ 
prising how many times they arc not in order), and pages after 
the first should be numbered, preferably in the upper right hand 
corner and in Arabic numerals (2, 3 . . .). 

6. The title should be centered on the top line in longhand 
manuscript and about two inches from the top in unlined paper 
and the text begun about an inch below. A title should not be 
underlined or set in quotation marks unless it is an actual quo¬ 
tation. No end punctuation is necessary unless the title is a ques¬ 
tion or exclamation. Since the title is not a part of the body of 
the paper but is rather a label put upon it, the first sentence of 
the text should usually be complete in itself and not refer back 
to the title by a pronoun. 

7. Common practices that should be avoided arc: 

Indenting the first line on a page when it is not the beginning 

of a paragraph. 

Leaving blank part of the last line on a page when the para¬ 
graph is continued on the following page. 

Putting punctuation marks at the beginning of a line. A mark 
belongs with the word that it follows, not at the beginning of 

the next construction. . _ . £ 

8c. Endorsing manuscript. Manuscript to be submitted for 
publication carries the writer’s name and complete address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page. 

Most course papers in college are folded vertically (up and 
down) and endorsed near the top of the outside front fold, as 
the instructor may direct. Most teachers want to have available: 

Student’s name 

Topic, title, or assignment of paper 

Date submitted 
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Other facts, such as the number of the paper, the name and sec¬ 
tion of the course, or the instructor's name may be put below 
these three lines. Clear and uniform endorsement of such manu¬ 
scripts is a real convenience to the teacher who must handle 

the papers. „ . . , .111 

If the papers arc to be handed in flat, this endorsement should 

be on the back of the last sheet or on a special title page as the 
teacher directs. Sheets should be held together by paper clips 
that can be slipped off, not by fasteners that pierce the paper or 
by pins, hairpins, or string. 

8d. Corrections in copy. The final copy should be made as 
accurate as possible but later corrections arc sometimes neces¬ 
sary. If there arc many or if they arc complicated, the page 
should be done over. If they arc relatively small, like inserting 
a letter or a word, or substituting a single word, this can usually 
be done neatly without damaging the page. 

Words that are to be struck out should have a line drawn 
through them. (Parentheses have other uses.) Words to be 
added can be written in the margin or between the lines and a 
caret ( A ) inserted at the place where they belong. 

The goal is a clean, legible copy that can be read by another. 
Reading this final copy aloud rather slowly will be a good last 
check to make sure that mistakes have not slipped in in the 
copying. 

9. Seeing the manuscript into print 

The manuscript form is the final state of most college writing, 
but some of the papers in composition courses find their way 
into campus periodicals. Anyway, since the goal of much writing 
is publication and since a college graduate is almost certain to 
write something that will see publication of some sort, he should 
know something of this last stage. It may be merely a final check 
preparatory to mimeographing or some other informal sort of 
publication. Or it may be an elaborate process of editing, revi¬ 
sion at the suggestion of an editor, and proofreading, before the 
words are finally published in periodical or book for general cir¬ 
culation. 

10. Craftsmanship in writing 

Perhaps our sketch of the writing process doesn’t seem to pay 
much attention to the gliding of the pencil on paper or the click 
of typewriter keys. The actual work of putting words on paper 
is a result of other effort and its success depends completely on 
the earlier steps. And many people find their pleasure in these 
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earlier steps and in the finished product rather than in the 
physical activity of writing, as one of our most skillful English 
writers testifies: 


In a sense, every kind of writing is hypocritical. It has to be 
done with an air of gusto, though no one ever yet enjoyed the 
act of writing. Even a man with a specific gift for writing, with 
much to express, with perfect freedom in choice of subject and 
manner of expression, with infinite leisure, docs not write with 
real gusto. But in him the pretence is justified: he has enjoyed 
thinking out his subject, lie will delight in his work when it is 
done.— Max Beerbohm, “A Pathetic Imposture," Yet Again, 

P- 77 

At any rate, writing is an activity, something we do. And the 
ideal of a writer can best be put in terms of the craftsman s ideal, 
of handling tools and materials well. The materials in writing 
arc the facts, opinions, ideas, imaginings, and feelings that you 
want to put in readable shape for others. Hie tools arc the 
sounds, words, and constructions of the English language. The 
materials for the most part lie outside the scope of this book, 
which presents a partial description of the tools and some sug¬ 
gestions for their handling. 

In handling these tools we can't do better than stress the 
craftsman's ideal of good materials worked upon honestly with 
the right tools. Sherwood Anderson presents this ideal as it 
applies especially to writers of fiction but in a way that can be 
extended to all writers: 


Consider for a moment the materials of the prose writer, the 
teller of tales. His materials arc human lives. To him these 
figures of his fancy, these people who live in his fancy should 
be as real as living people. He should be no more ready to sell 
them out than he would sell out his men friends or the woman 
he loves. To take the lives of these people and bend or twist 
them to suit the needs of some cleverly thought out plot to give 
your readers a false emotion is as mean and ignoble as to sell out 
living men or women. For the writer there is no escape, as there 
is no real escape for any craftsman. If you handle your materials 
in a cheap way you become cheap. The need of making a living 
mav sene as an excuse but it will not save you as a craftsman. 
Nothing will save you if you go cheap with tools and materials. 
Do cheap work and you arc yourself cheap. I hat is the truth. 
_Sherwood Anderson, The Modem Writer , p. 

This applies equally to writers who may he simply reporting 
what they have seen or sketching their ideas or giving their 

opinions. 
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In many of the pages of this book we may seem to get rather 
far from ideals. But in discussing the meaning of words, the 
patterns of English phrases, even relatively mechanical matters 
like punctuation and spelling, our motive is to help you present 
your materials more effectively, to help in your work as a crafts¬ 
man in writing to satisfy the craftsman's ideal of a good job 
well done. 


Exercises 

1. Write a description of the way in which you write, noting 

exactly, for example, how you go about writing a letter, a theme. 291 

or a paper for some other course. What stages in the writing 

give you the most pleasure? The most difficulty? I low can you 
overcome the difficulties? 

2. Consider your past experience as subject matter for papers. 

Do not plan an autobiography, but make up a list of specific •I*.»kcn 2 ^ 2 -s 
matters that it would interest you to write about and that might 
interest others. Consider places you have lived in or visited; 
trips taken; people you know; jobs you have had; sports, hobbies, 
reading, plays, movies; ideas and opinions; anything at all. 

3. Select a few particular topics from your list (Learning to 
Fish, My First Night in Camp . . .) and write down what you 

would need to do in the various stages of writing a paper on each. *Pngcs 20 h*i 

4. Select from your experiences two subjects that you think 
would make good papers of 500 words each; one that would 
make a paper of about 1200 words. Could any of these be 
developed into.longer papers? 

5. Study an article from a magazine or a book of readings * |,a « cs 2 ' M ‘ J 
and try to discover the various sources of material used bv the 

writer. How much of it seems to have been gathered at first 
hand? How much value do the opinions and reflections of the 
writer contribute? 

6. Make an outline of an article in a magazine or a volume 
of readings. Use one of the methods suggested in ‘Outline 
form, §1. 

7. Make a list of all the points you might possibly put into 

a paper drawn from your experience. Jot them down as they -Pago 297 -«i 
occur to you. Later arrange the topics, discarding some and 
grouping the rest into an outline from which you could write 
1 o aP w i and in both the rou g h and the finished draft. 

8. Make a topic outline for your next paper. Check it carc- 
Q w r , matters of form described in ‘Outline form, §2. 

Make a list of the changes you made in revising a paper, 
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grouping them under material (adding, omitting), plan, gram¬ 
matical and mechanical matters (spelling, punctuation, sentence 
movement . . .). Which of the weaknesses corrected are gener¬ 
ally characteristic of your writing? Can you think of specific 
ways to eliminate them? 

10. The following papers are a small set of themes received 
from an assignment to write a paper of about 600 words that 
would give a reader information about something of which the 
writer had special, first-hand knowledge. 

Read a paper through once to get a general impression of its 
material and arrangement. Then make a list of the words or 
phrases or sentences that you think deserve special comment, 
identifying the locution by indicating the line in which it occurs, 
as, from the first paper: 

Line -4 soda-jirker Sp Correct: soda-jerker 

Note places that you think especially successful. By reference to 
articles in Part Two of this book note, wherever helpful, real 
mistakes or ineffective spots—spelling, punctuation, use of words, 
sentence structure, paragraph movement, or anything you think 
might be improved. 

Write a statement commenting on the successful and unsuc¬ 
cessful qualities of the paper, giving the writer any advice you 
think he might profit by in revising this paper or in improving 
future work. Consider'the interest and value of the subject, 
the method of development (use of details anc( so on), the or¬ 
ganization, specific matters of style and usage. Assign a grade, 
in the system used at your institution, that will show in your 
opinion the relative merit of the papers. They range from un¬ 
satisfactory to excellent. 


1. Black and White, Please 

“Black and White." , , 

“Yes Sir ’’ In the space of approximately twenty seconds the 

customer has his soda in front of him. Continually throughout 
the dav the three or four soda-jirkers arc putting out sodas, 
5 frappes, milk-shakes, and many other soda-fountain combinations. 
A crew of sixteen work in the I-rank Foster Stand on Jackson 
Beach from one end of the bar to the other Not all j.rkmg sodas 
because even specialization is present in such a simple trade as the 
roadside refreshment business. Clam man, grillmcn, ice-cream 
o scoopers, soda jirkers, chefs, and stock manager arc all included m 
the crew of sixteen. Salaries range according to the position and 
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responsibility that one holds. The manager and assistant manager 
naturally are the highest paid as they have to know the racket 
throughout. Next in line comes the stock manager. 11c has 
charge of receiving all the stock, and taking invintory every Sun- 1 .» 
day night. Then arc the fellows in charge of their various depart¬ 
ments, the soda-fountain, ice-cream department, the grille, and 
the clams. Specialization occurs in that each man is assigned to 
one of the departments in which he is most efficient. Naturally 
there are one or two of the help that arc able to work in all the so 
departments. 

The ice-cream scoopers arc usually the greenhorns learning the 
trade. They do all the lugging of the ice cream cans when the 
load comes in on the trucks, and usually all the dirty work in 
cleaning up around the stand. Cries of "Sorry! All out of maple- 2 .-» 
nut,” "Chocalot up” are heard continually from the ice-cream 
section throughout the rush that usually lasts for at least three 
hours a night. 

A little further down, the grill men arc actually sweating water 
as the heat around the fricr-clators and grille usually reaches well a» 
above 100 degrees. "Mustard and relish on your frankfurt, sir,” 
“Half a pint of clams and french fries, please” arc heard from that 
end of the bar. Each one doing his particular job such as toasting 
the rolls, cooking the frankfurts, and pasting them. Or breaking 
the clams while the other cooks them. 35 

The work at the soda-fountain is a little bit more complicated. 
Usually there arc four men who work on this fountain as it is a 
double one. As well, the men have to take care of the dining 
room service and the bar service. Two men take care of service 
while the other two take care of the bar. Here these men put up-io 
everything from a soda to a Banana Royal and Parfaits. By clos¬ 
ing time the bar is a filthy mess which means another hour's work 
or so before the help can quit for the night. When everything is 
set for the next day, all leave for a few hours sleep before cries 
of Coffee Ice Cream Soda," "Have you any Raspbery Sherbert,” 15 
‘Four frankforts with Mustard,” and "A quart of clams” start all 
over again from morning to night. 


2. This Caulking Problem 

To be sure there is a right and a wrong way to do everything, 
and unfortunately some things done wrongly result in bad affects 
m one form or another. The caulking of a boat is no exception 
to this rule. A good caulking job is easily done, and if successful, 
makes it possible for the boatman to enjoy a carefree and unwor -5 
ned season. However if the poor yachtsman fails to use proper 
latcriais, or an insufficient amount of time, of course it can but 
be expected that a leaky hull and perhaps a mid-season layup will 
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10 The job in itself requires nothing but time, patience, and but a 
limited amount of skill. Luckily enough the materials are com¬ 
paratively inexpensive, consisting mainly of caulking irons, ham¬ 
mer, reamer, caulking cotton and perhaps a little caulking com¬ 
pound. The process can be classified into really two big steps, 
is the first being to clean out the seams, removing the old cotton 
and paint, and the second being the replacement of old cotton 
with new. This in itself presents no problem, as it’s merely a 
matter of knack. The whole process is simply to ream out the 
seams, being careful to get out all the old cotton, then taking 
20 some new cotton, rolling it up into thin strands, and with ham¬ 
mer and iron, inserting these strands, firmly between the scams. 
I Iowcvcr in this there is danger; danger of putting so much cotton 
in the scam that it can t close up properly after the swelling 
process is started, which results either in a split bottom plank or 
25 bent ribs. To avoid this, the boatman must sec to it that his 
scams arc filled with cotton to the extent that it can’t be pushed 
out easily with a knife, but not to firmly imbedded so that even a 
reamer has difficulty in removing it. Rather than this, a solution 
to the problem can be found by using a limited amount of cotton, 
aoand by placing as a background, more or less, of the cotton a 
little non-hardening caulking compound. This completes our 
caulking job. 

If possible, the engine should be left out of the boat at the 
launching. This for the simple reason that the chances arc ten 
35 to one that if the boat is caulked really properly, it will sink, and 
stay under water for at least a two day period. In this period, from 
the time the bottom first hit the water to the time the boat is 
rchaulcd up on the ways, the scams will have had time to swell, 
swell to the extent that the cotton is made sufficiently tight to 
•io keep the hull dry, and to the extent that the soft compound, 
which formed a temporary filling, had been completely pushed 
out of the scams. Of course in the case of larger boats, this 
method of temporary sinking is impractical, and can be remedied 
by placing the boat on strong supports, and filling the bottom 
43 with from two to three inches of water, enough to do the swelling 
from the inside out. It will be found that the above method is 
perhaps more desirable than the other yet conceived It permits 
the hull to swell without the danger of buckling, and it makes for 
stronger scams, since all the caulking is cotton, and none the 
50 soft compound. 

3. Swimming 

Swimming as a sport started about forty years before the war, 
and since then it has sprung up to be the leading pleasure in the 
water world. As a result of the thousands of people that swann 
to the beaches and lakes, many different sports were started all 
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involving swimming. I'm not going to describe about anyone par- 5 
ticular thing in swimming, but am going to describe certain things 
about swimming and the sports that have swimming as a base. 

Speed swimming started forty to fifty years before the war, 
when Harvard University had a swimming meet with a small col¬ 
lege from the south. As a result of this meet, many men origi- iu 
nated different styles of their own which started swimming, as a 
sport, to the top of the athclctic world. Speed swimming is en¬ 
tirely different than any other kind, in that it takes more energy 
and stamina to stay with it. Speed in the water is based especially 
on the form of a person. If a man is slow, rides high or low in the >'• 
water, and has no rhythmic leg kick, he is not suited for the 
speed world. If on the other hand, a man is quick reacting, rides 
level in the water, and has a rhythm, he is worth considering. To 
make a speed swimmer, many months arc needed to teach him 
these fundamental traits. New leg kicks arc shown him, new arm 
strokes arc demonstrated, and different ways of breathing illus¬ 
trated. As soon as these fundamentals arc learned, he starts train¬ 
ing to perfect these strokes. These are just the first important 
laws that go into the perfection of a speed swimmer. 

In the year 1931, the swimming coach of Yale University intro- 2". 
duccd a game into the swimming world known to all at “Water 
Polo.” In spite of the fact that it is the roughest and most daring 
game known it has become the rising thing in the water world. 
Played much the same as basketball, only in the water, each team 
tries to advance the ball to its opponents goal. It was played 3 u 
mostly among the older groups, but was later taught in boys 
camps to sec how a youngster handled himself in the water. Today 
it has become a nation wide sport, and is now plavcd in some- 
girls colleges. 

Due to the mad rush of the American people to the beaches 3:, 
and lakes, the most helpful enterprise was established; namely 
"The American Red Cross Life Saving." Due to so many drown- 
ings in the past, this organization was started chiefly to teach the 
person what to do in case of an accident. It was chiefly taught 
to life guards at the beaches, but soon became a government law 4i» 
that everyone should know something about the service. To-day 
v ivf fought in camps and schools as well as in clubs and 
1 .M.C.A.’s. This service is divided into three units. First, the 
Junior Life Saver, taking in the children from the age of twelve 
to sixteen, the Senior Life Saver, taking the ages from sixteen to4o 
twenty, and the Examiners from the age of twenty to the end. 
All members arc given tests which are renewed ever)' one or two 
years This is the greatest thing that has sprung from swimming, 
and the one most used. s 
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games arc held in a different country every four years to determine 
which country is best in the field of sports. Here was where swim¬ 
ming reached its peak. Dashes, long distances, and relays were 
55 the events that were run off. 'l ime records were established from 
these games, individuals became interested, and new records were 
sought for. Due to these games and the interested coaches, swim¬ 
ming mended its way into the heart of every college. 

These arc only a few of the sports that were derived from 
60 swimming. Aquaplaning, serf boarding, and diving arc others 
that were started and had swimming as its base. 

4. It’s Not As Bad As You Might Think 

Most people have seen an auto-trailer, but because the ma¬ 
jority have never lived in one or have never even had a good 
look at the inside of one, the feeling is that they contain only a 
few things, and that only those who have little money ever travel 
5 in them. In attempting to clear up or correct this erroneous think¬ 
ing, I will try to paint a picture of the inside of one of these 
streamline covered wagons, and then give some of the benefits 
derived from owning one. 

Using as an example a trailer that sells for about three thousand 
10dollars, we ll sec what they jam into its small space. In the rear,’ 
immediately after coming tiuough the backdoor, we would find 



Trailer Diagram 


the kitchen, a unique arrangement in that everything is in an 
arm’s reach. There is no walking from one cupboard to another 
or back and forth from the sink to the stove, as is necessary in 
,s most houses. In a trailer everything is compact, and yet all the 
kitchen necessities arc there. We find a tablc-lngh combination 
cooking and heating stove across from the porcelain sink. On 
the walls arc cup boards, and two twenty-gallon steel water tanks 
arc stored away in the rear wall. To the right of the backdoor 
20 small I will admit, is a toilet, but although there is a mirror and 
a shelf in the room also, there is no wash basin, for the sink in 
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the kitchen is used for bodies and dishes alike. The modern 
trailers will have a small electric refrigerator, however you’ll still 
find many that have only a box-like affair that uses ice. 

Coining forward a little we will find a compartment, coin-2.-» 
prised of closets and pullman scats, that is used as a sitting-room 
in the daytime. This same room, during meals, can be converted 
into a dining-room by moving the seats forward and by pulling 
down a table which lies flat against the wall that separates this 
room and the kitchen. These scats make up into a six foot go 
double-bed, as docs the studio couch that is in the next compart¬ 
ment. Both of these couch-bed affairs run crosswise and just fit 
into the space allotted to them. Also in this third compartment, 
to the side, is a small table and a straight chair for writing. 

The trailer is equipped with electric lamps and wall conncc- :»s 
tions, a radio, from six to eleven safety-glass windows, and two 
roof ventilators. In every available space there are closets or small 
shelves, the latter being connected to the walls in such a way 
that they can fold back and lay flat—as does the table in the 
middle compartment, out of the way—when they are not in use. -to 
The majority of trailers, by the way, arc now constructed of steel, 
with about an inch and three-quarters of dead-air space in the 
walls for insulation. Also I should mention that a trailer in the 
price-field that I have been speaking of, is about twenty feet long, 
a little over six feet wide, and a good six feet high. v, 

Of course this description has been of the enumerating type, 
but what I’m trying to stress to the reader is that a great deal is 
contained in this little space, in this house-on-whcels. In fact, 
almost everything that is needed for a couple of weeks vacation 
is included in some nook or corner. 

5 . Used Car Lor 

A long white arbor covered with a gaudy ycllow-and-black awn¬ 
ing; a little shanty off to the side, with a mammoth sign overhang¬ 
ing its provincial whiteness— Smoky traffic roars bv, leaving 
trailing wisps of stinking smoke. Dribbles of pedestrians slowly 
stroll along and idly gape at the shining stock on hand of Brad- 5 
ley’s Used Cars. 

Beneath the protecting canvas, the front line or “show cars’’ 
waited for prospective customers. Late Cadillacs, sporty Fords, 
Buicks and other popular makes showed off their merits here. 
Back of these stood late model cars, not as expensive as their 10 
brothers in front. The rear line had the “bargains,” cars that any 
salesman would be glad to get rid of for fifty or a hundred 
dollars. 

George, A conservative, well-dressed college man, disposed of 
the hrst line stock for prices ranging from $500 to $1000 or more, is 
fisher s stand was the middle line. Hard-bitten and a good busi- 
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ness man, he could handle the toughest prospects easily. Hagar, 
a flashy, loud, fellow took care of the last line, commonly called 
"jalopy row." 

20 The cars of the first two lines received 1 5 or 20 repair opera¬ 
tions. Motor work, fender straightening and touch-up jobs were 
necessary on all. New tires were never put on. Instead, the origi¬ 
nals were retreaded by a vulcanizing process which cost about $6 
and lasted for 10,000 miles. Tires not badly worn had their treads 
25 regrooved by a red-hot cutting tool. Retreads looked like new 
tires and regrooves seemed slightly worn to the suckers. 1 o com¬ 
pensate for the seeming paradox of a 15,000 mile car riding on 
excellent tires, the mileage would be cut down to six or seven 
thousand. Ever)' car in the lot had its mileage turned down at 
30 least 1/3 of its original distance. Sharp-eyed mechanics always 
made mileage and tire conditions agree. Turning mileage down 
is a common practice in businesses of this sort, despite stringent 
laws to the contrary. It was a "wcll-if-hc-docs-it-I-can-do-it" 
situation. Other operations were merely check-ups. Wheel align- 
35 ment, windshield wipers, upholstery' and pedal pads came under 
this heading. At an expense of 15 cents, new pedal pads could 
be put on, checking any possibility of the prospect’s guessing how 
far or how hard the car really was driven. Inexpensive checking 
of small points paid profits in the end. Hie last line of cars re- 
40 ccivcd only a motor tuning and a polish, but surprizing enough, 
were a lucrative investment. The company's price policy answers 
this possible inconsistent}'. 

Salesmen were paid $25 straight salary plus a 2% commission 
on sales. On the front of every car was a cardboard tagsup- 
45 posed I y bearing the car's record number for the company s boohs 
ft was. however, a code by which the sa esmen cou Id detc mine 
the price they should get and the price they could take: for.that 
particular car. A number such as 665705 meant: get $675 but 
lake S650 the second, fourth and sixth numbers being tnc get 
50 price; the first, third and fifth, the “take” figure. If a saJsman 

running condition instead of age 

wholly out of line from he true value "«e 1 rea|jzcd a 

55 *•»»« ** " nc 

Ethe «“ b “ l °' ,hc °" c,ay 
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•deal. This company, however good or bad, is representative of 
many similar organizations in the United States. 

6. Electrolysis in Cosmetology 

In studying the structure of hair we find that it grows thru the 
skin in a tube like pore, technically known as the follicle. At the 
bottom of the follicle arc the hair papilli cells, and it is from the 
papilli that the hair gets the nourishment that causes it to grow. 
Since the papilli is the only source of nourishment it is logical s 
that only by completely destroying it that the growth of the hair 
can be stopped permanently. 

For this purpose in a beauty shop, a multiple electroylsis ma¬ 
chine, that is many needles, usually twelve, is used. The needle is 
made of platinum about three-quarters of an inch long and a 10 
slightly bit thicker than a hair. The source of electrical current is 
a dry cell battery and the wiring is such that the needles carry a 
negative charge, which as we know will disintegrate body tissue. 

A single red wire carries a positive charge and is used to complete 
the circuit. i:» 

The first step in use of this machine is sterilization not only of 
the needles but of all objects that come in contact with the 
patient. A sterilizing lotion other than alcohol is used for this 
purpose. Alcohol will retard the chemical decomposition and also 
causes the pores to contract making it difficult to insert the 20 
needles. 

It is essential that the patient is in a comfortable position so 
that the muscles and nerves arc relaxed. Taunt muscles make in¬ 
sertion of the needles difficult and it is impossible to work on a 
patient under nerveous strain. The operator, too, must be in a 2 :, 
comfortable position as standing and bending soon becomes very 
tiresome. 

Placing the needle into the follicle is not a difficult task as one 
uses a dcrma-lcnsc and gives consideration to the natural growth 
of a hair. Hair follicles naturally grow at a slant of twenty-five 30 
to forty degrees. The needle is inserted in a straight line along 
the angle of growth. Pressure is not used at anytime to force the 
needle as such action will cause the needle to pierce the follicle, 
enter the skin tissues, cause pain, and miss the papilla. The 
needle will slide easily into the follicle, so that when placed at 35 
the wrong angle it will pierce the skin warning the operator of 
incorrect insertion. There will always be a slight resistance when 
the needle reaches the papilla thereby signifying to the operator 
* a 1 u pro P cr designation has been reached. After the first 
needle has been placed the second is then inserted, not to close™ 
to tne nrst as this would centralize the disintegration and cause 
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a slight pain. As other needles arc inserted the current is stepped, 
up. 

When the last needle is inserted the first hair treated is usually 
45 ready to be removed. Never allow a needle to be inserted over two 
or three minutes. The hair is lifted out with a tweezer and if the 
disintegration is complete the hair will come out freely. If there is 
any resistance it is a sign that the follicle has not been completely 
destroyed and the needle should be reinserted to continue the 
so action. 

After removing a needle a substance will come to the surface, 
this is the decomposed cells, it should be removed immediately 
as it will become hard upon reaching the air and form a scab 
called an escher. Formation of cschcrs will prolong healing and 
55 if picked off by the patient will most likely leave a scar. The 
liquid will also be on the needle and should also be wiped off 
immediately or it will crystalizc and make reinsertion impossible. 
This liquid trapped under the skin will be carried off through 
the body’s waste system. 

oo After the treatment hot towels should be applied in order to 
open the pores allowing most of the liquid to escape thru the 
skin and to stimulate circulation and in that way carry off the 
trapped waste. Cold towels should follow the hot ones to insure 
a cleansing and rapid closing of the pores so that cschcrs cannot 
os form. An astringent lotion should be applied after the cold towels 
to complete the action. 


10 


7. Baking Brlad in Mass Production 

Although bread is the basic food in one’s meal, and has been 
for hundreds of years, there arc thousands of people ignorant ot 
how bread is really made due to the fact that to-day almost eser). 
one is dependent upon the modern bakery No loigcr is it ncc- 
cssary for the housewife to add to her hardships in p I 
mealto have to bake bread daily when for a sn.al smn'tnpos^ 

rjsaffff - 

l0 ™ e first operation naturally is the getting to, get her of foe 

proper ingredients j 8 J atcr °“n/all bakeries make sure 

malt extract, shortening, j ' of first c i ;lss standard, 

that the ingredients they Pachas bread, otherwise 

Having obtained th^^he making^ ^ ^ 

known 3 as ?he Sponge Dough 
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of flour, water, and yeast arc thoroughly mixed and left to thor¬ 
oughly dcvclopc, after which it is put hack into the dough mixing 
machine and re-mixed with the balance of the ingredients, 
namely, sugar, milk, salt, malt extract, and shortening, where it 
is again left to raise until it is thoroughly matured. It is thenar, 
ready to be made up into the loaves of bread of whatever size 
is wanted. The Straight Dough Method is where the entire ingre¬ 
dients arc put into the mixer to gether and mixed in one opera¬ 
tion, the dough left to develop until such time as it is ready for 
scaling into the required size loaves. •**> 

In the process so far a very important function is taking place, 
that is fermentation, and there is nothing left to guess work, as 
the dough is thoroughly checked from time to time as to the 
proper temperature, and all ingredients arc exactly and precisely • 
scaled according to the formula used. 

After the dough is thoroughly developed it is taken and put 
into the Dough Dividing Machine which divides the dough into 
pieces according to (he weight required. From this it goes into 
another machine, which rounds it up into a ball, and it is left 
to further develop for another ten or twelve minutes. Its next 
course is into the Moulding Machine which shapes it into a loaf 
of bread to go into the pan. After the loaf is in the pan it is left to 
further develop until it is about twice its original size, and then 
it is put into the oven to bake. 

Again the use of the termometer is very necessary to see that 4.» 
the oven is of a proper temperature to bake the loaf, which takes 
about thirty to forty minutes, according to the size of the loaf, 
and the larger loaf naturally requires a longer time to bake than 
the smaller one. 

After the loaf is baked it is left to cool naturally, and when cool su 
it is put into the Slicing Machine, and directly from the Slicing 
Machine into the Bread Wrapping Machine. This operation of 
slicing and wrapping the bread is done without touching the loaf 
after it is put into the slicing machine. This operation has been 
a big help to the public, because much complaint originally came m 
to the bakers, due to the bread being crumbly, which many times 
was not the fault of the bread, but was because of the poor knives 
used in the process of slicing the bread. The length of time from 
the first mix of all the ingredients to the wrapped loaf is approxU 
inatcly seven hours. This again would vary in many varieties, no 
according to the type of bread baked. 

In conclusion it might be stated that in bakeries of to-day the 
question of guess work is entirely eliminated. Many Bakeries use 
laboratory tests of all ingredients, and arc continually sampling 
dittcrcnt grades of flour. Many bakers blend a flour grown in the nr, 
southwest a flour most commonly known as Winter Wheat 
IMour, and a flour raised out in the Dakotas, Montana, and Min- 
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ncsotn which is a Spring W heat Flour. The Winter Wheat is 
sewn in the fall of the year, left in the ground all winter, and is 
70 harvested very early in the summer. Whereas the Spring wheat is 
sewn in the spring of the year and matures at a little later time 
than the Winter Wheat Flour. These two flours are of a different 
character and a proper blending of the two is very important. 
But either one of these flours will bake a very good loaf of bread, 
7 . r » if and when used seperately. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The Research Paper 


1. Purpose of a research paper 

2. Subjects 

a. Choosing a field b. Final choice of subject 

3. The working bibliography 

a. Materials b. Form of bibliographical entries c. Keeping bib¬ 
liography cards 

4. Sources of references 

a. The library card catalog b. Periodical indexes c. Bibliog¬ 
raphies in special fields d. Reference works 

5. Gathering material: Note taking 

a. Form of notes b. Suggestions for taking notes 

6. Evaluating material 

7. Planning the paper 

8. The first draft 

9. Footnote form 

a. Handling footnotes b. Form of footnotes 

10. The final bibliography 

11. The completed paper 


A collece library is for fun and for work. It furnishes 
an almost limitless number of books and periodicals for leisure 
reading, and for study its accumulation supplements the labora¬ 
tories, lectures, recitations, conferences, and textbooks in the 
niain work of education—that of furthering the intellectual 
development of teachers and students. 

The college library is not fundamentally different from the 
school and public libraries you have already been using, though 
it may well be larger and more complexly organized and fur¬ 
nished with a greater number and variety of specialized works. 

l ts standar d organization,'its staff of specialized librarians, 
stated hours, rules for the circulation of books, a system of clas¬ 
sifying and arranging books to which the key is the card catalog, 
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the stacks full of the books themselves, and various special loca¬ 
tions of particular kinds of works. All these a student needs to 
know, for a self-reliant use of the library is absolutely necessary 
to carry on college work. This training is necessary too for 
later life. A college graduate isn't expected to know everything, 
but he ought to know how to find out about almost anything. 

For your leisure use of the library you need to know its gen¬ 
eral rules, how to find books through the card catalog, the 
location of the recent periodicals, the new-book shelf, the fiction 
section, the location of any particular sort of book that specially 
interests you, the provisions for browsing and casual reading, 
the most comfortable chairs and the best lighting. You need 
also to know the difference between ordinary rapid reading and 
careful study, that is know when to read fifty to a hundred pages 
an hour, getting the gist of a story or of some light book, and 
when to read thoroughly, digesting carefully for some definite 
purpose all that the writer says. 1 

This chapter docs not deal with leisure reading, but with one 
phase of library work, as it applies to writing a paper for which 
the material is entirely or largely drawn from reading, called 
variously a term paper, or source paper, or research paper. 


1. Purpose of a research paper 

A research paper is a record of study in some special field, sci¬ 
entific, social, historical, literary. Genuine or “original” research 
is the discovers - and discussion of material that has not been 
generally known; undergraduate research is usually based on pub¬ 
lished information that has been gathered by someone else. It is 
primarily a record of intelligent reading in several sources on a 

'"‘s'ncc-i goocTdcal of college work is acquiring and becoming 
able to discuss the information and ideas of others, a standard 
method of discovering material, making notes of it. and pre¬ 
senting it has been developed. Preparing a research paper gives 
practice in using this method. The research paper in composi¬ 
tion courses often emphasizes method and form and so prepares 
. student for later papers in other courses. Advanced work in 
literature history, and the social sciences especially depends on 

Fait 2. 
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done. The same methods, more elaborately developed, arc the 
basis of graduate work in the various professional schools, the 
means by which theses and dissertations and monographs arc- 
manufactured. These methods of research arc also the basis of 
many sorts of reports and industrial studies. A glance at the 
“learned journals" in a college library will show that there arc- 
periodicals in every field of knowledge which contain research 
articles written by specialists, usually for other specialists. Such 
articles are produced by these research methods and presented 
in what is only an extension of the form described in this 
chapter. A freshman "research paper" is a start on the road of 
scholarship that extends through the advanced courses in col¬ 
lege to the work of professional people who arc steadily adding 
to the knowledge and understanding of the past and the 
present. 

Besides offering training in research methods, a paper of this 
sort shows the various stages of the writing process very clearly. 
Because of its length each stage becomes of particular impor¬ 
tance. A mistake in choice of subject will make all later work 
a chore; gathering the material is by far the largest part of the 
task; selecting material and planning the paper arc conspicu¬ 
ous because of the amount there is to be said; and the form of 
manuscript requires special attention because of the footnotes 
and formal bibliography. Each stage takes time and judgment 
and gives an opportunity to observe and practice various 
methods of composition. 1 

At first thought the writer’s contribution to a research paper 
seems slight. The material is from sources outside his experi¬ 
ence, the style is impersonal and rather formal, and the inten¬ 
tion is primarily to inform rather than to entertain or to move. 
But actual work on a paper shows how large a part the individual 
really plays. He chooses the subject, in line with some interest 
of his own. He not only uncovers the material, often using 
considerable ingenuity, but he must use his judgment con¬ 
stantly in selecting which of dozens of facts fit his purpose. 
This purpose he has defined for himself, and he arranges his 
points in a plan that will accurately emphasize his sense of 
their relative value. The methods of gathering material have 
been wor ked out by thousands of research workers who have pre- 

» °/ tbc S ' ZC ° f tbc ’ ob ant * the l cn § l h °f time needed to com- 

f£l C 'r\ V* b< *f P roccdur e is to read this chapter rapidly to get a general 
v VI h? cx P ectcd in the different steps of the process and then 
comes due SCCt ‘° n an< * appropriate exercises as each step bc- 
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ceded him. the form of the manuscript has been standardized, 
but the actual content represents the writer's interest and judg¬ 
ment at every step. 

Furthermore, a research paper is not necessarily a series of 
facts alone. Facts must be interpreted , for only the most com¬ 
mon knowledge can stand without some comment on its mean¬ 
ing. Questions of causes, of results, of importance are not set¬ 
tled by recording information; a mind must work on the data 
to find the proper relationship between them and to sec their 
meaning in perspective. No one can gather and present intelli¬ 
gently the materials of a research paper without leaving his mark 
on them. 


'Flic main purpose of a research paper, from the point of 
view of a composition course at least, is to give training in 
college writing, in gathering, reflecting on, organizing, and put-’ 
ting in readable form material gained from study. But much 
of the interest as well as the profit for the writer comes from 
the material itself, from learning something new and becom¬ 
ing a bit of an authority in a small field. 

2. Subjects 

You can write a research paper on almost any subject, but if 
you let yourself choose “almost any subject" at random, you 
will be sorry. Such a paper is a long job and will become a 
bore or at least a waste of time unless you take a subject that 
interests you, that will add something useful to your stock of 


knowledge. 

2a. Choosing a field. Hie natural way to begin choosing a 
subject for a research paper is to consider a field in which you 
arc really interested. It may be business or medicine or engines 
or dress design ... or anything else. It may be a field that you 
arc studying in another course, chemistry or history or social 
science or a language; any course touches briefly on subjects 
that you would like to know more about, raises questions 

that it docs not fully answer. 

Your own experience has raised many questions that can be 
answered with a little study. You may have worked in a chain 
store or merely traded at one, and wondered about the organi¬ 
zation of Chain stores, or how much of the country s business 
they handle, or the reasons for special taxes on them in some 
states You mav be interested in some person, living or dead 
and want to know more about him. You may have wondered 
about some past event mentioned briefly in the news the 
Chaco War, the Know-Nothing Party, the Open Door I ohc\ 
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in China You may plav a saxophone and want to know some- 
Ihing of its development and rise to popularity You may be 
interested in some recent development in technology: synthetic 
rubber, the pseudo-bass circuit in small radios, sulfandumde and 
related remedies ...; or in some organization: Quakers, the Ass > 
ciated Press, government agencies of information and censor¬ 
ship exactly what the C. 1. O. is. The range of possibilities can 
only be suggested. Books and periodicals can furnish informa¬ 
tion about them all to be used in writing a research paper. 

A good type of paper can be developed by taking an opinion 
you hold or think you hold and doing some reading to find 
evidence for it. You may approve or disapprove of some of the 
projects included under -socialized medicine, or of hazing in 
colleges, or of the closed shop, of radio supported by public 
assessment rather than by advertisers, or of any one of scores 
of problems, simple and intimate or complex and socially im¬ 
portant. Although starting with an opinion may lead to selec¬ 
tion only of material that fits your case, as in a debate, an 
honest attempt to find sound factual reasons is a useful pro|cct 
-and may result not only in a better based opinion but a more 
thorough understanding of the problem. 

Although any topic is possible, there are some that you should 
be warned against. It is good sense to avoid topics that arc too 
commonly used, that do not represent a genuine individual 
choice, the kind that students fall back on as a last resort 
the history of baseball, control of venereal diseases, swing vs. 
classical music. Your instructor can tell you what topics he 
has found students take thoughtlessly or that in his experience 
have worked out badly. Topics for which the material is uncer¬ 
tain, like treatment of cancer, or for which the material is likely 
to be biased, are difficult because you need unusual judgment to 
handle them. 

2b. Final choice of subject. Some of the topics just mentioned 
are specific enough to be treated in papers of two or three 
thousand words, but most have been fields that contain many 
specific subjects for particular papers. They need to be limited 
to something that can be treated adequately in the length of 
paper to be written, treated with enough detail so that you can 
really illuminate a reader, so that you do something besides 
enumerate the commonplace facts that most people already 
know. After a little general reading in the field you can focus 
on a particular subject, always bearing in mind the length you 
are to approximate. Better than taking “the Associated Press” 


•Limiting 
subject, 
p. 293 
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would be to take its origin, or its present organization and 
services; instead of "airplanes” or "aviation.” the safety devices 
in airplanes or the possibility of air freight lines. Sometimes 
the library yields information on some phase more readily than 
on another. Perhaps you will find a topic just to one side of the 
one you started on. perhaps not “sources of pigments for oil 
painting” but "tempera as a medium of painting.” 

As quickly as possible you should obviously narrow your sub¬ 
ject to one that is workable, usually while gathering your 
working bibliography or at least in the very early stages of note 
taking. Your instructor can offer suggestions for the final selec¬ 
tion of a topic, especially if you have indicated the sort of ma¬ 
terial you would like to work in. Thoughtful and early attention 
to the choice of subject will make all later stages of the work 
easier and more profitable. 


3. The working bibliography 

After you have tentatively chosen a subject for your research 
paper, the next step is to canvass the available sources of mate¬ 
rial. You will probably read first some brief general treatment 
of the subject, perhaps in an encyclopedia or other reference 
book, to orient yourself. But before you concentrate on gather¬ 
ing material you need to compile a working bibliography of 
references that you hope will have material for you and that 
you expect to consult. It is wise to make this list before 
actually starting to take notes, to make sure that enough material 
on the specific subject is available in the library. This prelimi¬ 
nary survey of materials saves time and worry in going about 
the actual reading and allows for intelligent selection of books 
and articles to be read. Finding several promising references 
shows that you will be able to go through with the sublet and 

adds to s our confidence in the work. , , 

3a Materials. Research svorkers have adopted or developed 
standard forms and materials to use in keeping track of refer¬ 
ences and notes. Everyone should have a consistent method of 
taking and keeping the notes from which he works. For casual 
work § notebooks and odd sheets may do, but for large and 
important jobs, such as the typical research paper, and for tram- 
ini in research methods, the most flexible and easily expandable 
materials arc the standard filing cards or slips, either 3x5 or 4x6 
inches 'Hie 4x6 size is probably more convenient, since it can 
hold more than the 3x5 and allows for more generous spacing 
and labeling of material. A separate bibliography card should 
be prepared for each reference and later as many note cards o 
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be 


material from the reference as your purpose requires will 
added to your file of material for the paper. 

3b Form of bibliographical entries, lhc purpose of the bib¬ 
liography card is to record all the facts about the reference 
that you will need to identify it. to find it in the library when 
you arc ready to use it. and to make the formal bibliography 
that will stand at the end of the paper (described on pages 
343-344). Each card consequently should carry these tacts. 

The subject of the work listed, best kept in the upper left-hand 


The author's name, with last name first. If the book is edited, 
put the editor s name, followed by Ed. . 

The title of the article (in quotation marks) or ot the book 
(underlined to represent italics) 

The facts of publication: 

Of a book, the city and date, and the name of publisher it it 

is needed for any reason 

Of a magazine, the name of the magazine (underlined), the 
year, the volume, the pages covered by the article 
Of a newspaper story, the name of the paper (underlined), 
the date, the page, and the column number if you wish 
The library call number and location—for future convenience 
Any other facts that relate to the reference as a reference, such 
as the particular pages of a book that treat your specific subject, 
or a comment on the value of the book 


There arc three chief types of bibliography cards: those made 
for books, for magazine articles, and for news stories. Each type 
has certain matters of form that should be carefully observed. 
The arrangement of the necessary facts on each type of bibli¬ 
ography card is shown in the specimens reproduced on the 
next page. 

3c. Keeping bibliography cards. Your bibliography cards 
should be kept in alphabetical order according to author (or first 
important word of the title if there is no author given). If 
there are only a few they can be held together with a paper 
clip or kept in an envelope or an expanding pocket file that can 
be bought for either of the standard size of cards. For large 
accumulations there are boxes and filing drawers of various 
sizes. 

Students always ask how many references they should have 
for a paper. Graduate research is expected to show all the perti¬ 
nent material. Undergraduate papers arc supposed to represent 
a fair covering of the subject. No paper should be written rely¬ 
ing on only one or two sources, but of course for a short paper 
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that must be done in a limited time a student can easily be 
weighed down by too much material. Papers that run from 2000 
to 5000 words have typically from six to fifteen or twenty sources, 
depending on the nature of the subject and the length and thor¬ 
oughness of the work. 


Subject 

Author 

Title 

Facti of pub¬ 
lication 

Library call 
number 


Bibliography Card 
for a Book 


Subject 

Author 

Title 

Fact* of pub¬ 
lication 

Library call 
number 


Bibliography Card 

FOR A MaCAZINE ARTICLE 


Subject 

Facts of pub¬ 
lication 

Headline 

Description 


5ot 


», H*t, p.' 


Bibliography Card 
for a News Story 


Aaorican English 
UcKnlght. Ceorgo H. 

"Consorvatisa in Aaorican Speech" 
Aaorican Spoech . Oct. 1925. I. 1-17 

420.5 

Aa 35 


Harvard College-History 
Morison. Saauel Eliot 

The Founding of Harvard College 

Caabndge. Harvard Univorsity Press. 
1935 

378.744 

HEa 
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4. Sources of references 

Almost everyone starts work on a subject with one or two 
sources in mind, such as a discussion in a textbook, or a magazine 
article, or the name of a writer or of a book that treats the 
subject. Very often these first readings give references to other 
works, and notes on them make a natural starting point for the 
working bibliography. Besides such informal starts there arc 
standard sources of references which should be consulted. 

4a. The library card catalog. The library card catalog lists 
books by author , by title, and by subjects treated. If you know 
the name of a man who has written on your subject, look up his 
name in the card catalog of the library. Look up also the subject 
heading that you arc writing about, remembering that your exact 
subject may not be given but that there may be one that will 
include it. You may not find the heading Skyscraper but may 
find under Architecture or Building construction books that will 
touch on skyscrapers. The library subject card below (T. S. 
Eliot is the subject) and the working bibliography card show 
what should be taken down and what should be omitted. 


Call number 

Author 

Title 

Facts of pub¬ 
lication 

Details of 
Contents 



A Bibliography Card 
Based on hie Library Subject Card 
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4b. Periodical indexes. Next to the card catalog the most 
important source of references is the Readers Guide and other 
periodical indexes. 

1) The Readers’ Guide. This reference source gives under 
author entries (1, 2, and > in the illustration below) and under 
subject entries (3, 4. and 6 in the illustration) references to 
articles in some 200 current magazines. It can give references 
up to the preceding month and is consequently one of the most 
valuable sources for topics that arc of current importance. The 
abbreviations used by the Guide should be filled out as they arc 
taken down, so that there will be no future question about what 
they mean and so that they will be in the form expected in 
the final bibliography. The abbreviations arc explained in a 
list at the beginning of each issue. 






Periodical indexes 


2) Other magazine indexes. There arc a number of 
periodical and other indexes in various fields that are very useful 
for beginning work on a research paper. The ones marked with 
a t in this list arc the most generally useful and should be known 
by everyone: 

Agricultural Index 1916-Indexes magazines and bulletins 
Annual Magazine Subject Index 1908-Indexes about 1 >0 
periodicals, some in special fields, especially history 

Art Index 1929- Indexes periodicals and museum bulletins 
Dramatic Index 1908- Articles and books relating to the stage. 
Published also as Part ii of the Annual Magazine Subject-Index 
Education Index 1929-Articles, books, reports, and pamphlets 
dealing with education 

Essay and General Literature Index 1900-Subject and author 
index to published volumes of essays 
Index to Short Stories- Author and title index to stories in 
books and magazines 

\ Industrial Arts Index 1913- Subject index to material in engi¬ 
neering, technical, and business periodicals, books, and pam¬ 
phlets 

% International Catalogue of Scientific Literature 1902-An an¬ 
nual index volume in each of seventeen scientific fields 

\ International Index to Periodicals 1907-Indexes about 300 
periodicals from various countries; includes historical, literary, 
political, and scientific subjects 

f Poole's Index to Periodical Literature- Articles from Ameri¬ 
can magazines, 1802-1906 

Portrait Index 1906-Lists portraits in books and magazines. 
The Readers' Guide notes portraits in its entries 

I Public Affairs Information Sen-ice 190s- "Public Affairs" is 
liberally interpreted; a valuable source 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus 1927— 

1 Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature 1907-Indexes about 
200 American magazines 

Song Index 1926- Indexes 12,000 songs in collections 
Writings on American History 1906-Indexes books and pe¬ 
riodicals 

Almost every field of study is now represented by a monthly or 
annual index to current material. 

3) The New York Times Index. Most libraries have The 
New York Times Index , which appears monthly and runs back 
to 1914. Though this indexes specifically The New York Times , 
it will serve as an index to other papers on matters of general 
importance because it gives the dates of events which would 
presumably be covered in all papers of the same date. Through 
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this index it is possible to find many speeches and important 
documents as well as accounts of happenings. 

4c. Bibliographies in special fields. Besides these periodical 
indexes there are often annual bibliographies in the learned 
journals in special fields and there arc many bibliographies in 
one or more volumes that survey a complete field. Most of 
these arc more elaborate than a student needs for his practice 
research paper but when he begins to work in detail in a par¬ 
ticular field he should know any special bibliographies that lie 
within it. This type of work is represented by the following 
samples: 

Select Bibliography of Chemistry (H. C. Bolton), 1899-1904 

Geologic Literature of North America, 1785-1928 (J. M. 
Nicklcs), 1931 

Guide to Historical Literature (G. M. Dutchcr and others), 
1931 

Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, 1940, 3 vol¬ 
umes 

Contemporary British Literature (J. M. Manly and Edith 
Rickcrt), 1935 

Contemporary American Authors (F. B. Millctt), 1940 

Bibliography of Writings on the English Language . . . to the 
End of 1922 (Arthur G. Kennedy), 1927 

Guide to Reference Books (I. G. Mudgc), 6th cd., 1936, and 
supplements 

4d. Reference works. The reference department of a library 
has a large number of general and special works with which 
to answer questions. Often it is a good plan to sec what one 
of these has to say about your subject before you do any exten¬ 
sive searching, because its article can help you find your way 
around more intelligently. The articles almost always refer you 
to authoritative specialized works so that they arc a good start¬ 
ing point for compiling a bibliography. (1 he second step then is 
to sec if the books referred to are in your library.) 

1) Ci NERAL encyclopedias. Everyone needs to use these 
great storehouses of information. They arc frequently revised 
and you should make sure that you arc using the most recent 

edition available. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 14th edition, 1936; later issues have 

some alterations and additions 

New International Encyclopaedia, -d edition, 1 />U 

Encyclopedia Americana, 1936 
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2) Special encyclopedias. Less well-known but even more 
important for college work are the encyclopedias and general 
reference works that have been compiled in various individual 
fields. Their articles can usually go into further detail than 
those in the general encyclopedias can, and the approach is more 
specialized. These works arc usually shelved in the reference 
department of the library but arc sometimes kept with other 
books in their respective fields. An early acquaintance with 
those in subjects in which you expect to work will be valuable. 
Some of the best known arc: 

Agriculture: Cyclopedia of American Agriculture (Bailey), 190S- 
09, 4 vols. 

American government: Cyclopedia of American Government 
(McLaughlin and Hart), 1914, 3 vols. 

American history: Dictionary of American History (Adams), 
1940, 6 vols. 

American literature: Cambridge History of American Literature 
(Trent and others), 1917-21, 3 vols. 

Art: Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 1903-05, 5 
vols. 

Harper's Encyclopedia of Art, 1937, 2 vols. 

Biography (American): Dictionary of American Biography, 
1928-36, 20 vols. 

Who’s Who in America, biennially since 1899 
Biography (British): Dictionary of National Biography, 1885- 
1937, 63 vols. and supplements 
Who's Who, British, annually since 1849 
Business: Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance (Munn), 1937 
Chemistry: Thorpe's Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, 1937 
Education: Cyclopedia of Education (Monroe), 1925, 3 vols. 
English literature: Cambridge History of English Literature 
(Ward and others), 1907-27, 15 vols. 

History: Encyclopaedia of World History (Langcr), 1940 

Cambridge Ancient History (Bury and others), 1923-34, 16 
vols. 

Cambridge Medieval History (Bur)' and others), 1911-32, 7 
vols. 

Cambridge Modern History (Ward and others), 1926, 1 3 vols. 
Music: Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 1927-28, 
5 vols. and supplements 

Philosophy and Psychology: Dictionary » of Philosophy and Psy¬ 
chology (Baldwin), 1910, 3 vols. 

Religion (and related subjects): Catholic Encyclopedia, 1907-22, 
Jf vols. and supplements; Dictionary of the Bible (Hastings), 
1898-1902, 5 vols. 
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Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (Hastings), 1908-1927, 
1 8 vols. 

Jewish Encyclopedia, 1901-06. 12 vols. 

Science: Hutchinson's Technical and Scientific Encyclopaedia 
(Tvvcncy and Shirshov), 1986, 4 vols. 

Van Nostrand’s Scientific Encyclopedia, 1988 
Social Sciences: Encyclopedia of Social Sciences (Scligman and 
Johnson), 1980-85, 1 5 vols. 

General and special dictionaries arc described on page 197 in 
Chapter 7. 

8) Yearbooks, etc. For facts and (especially) figures, there 
arc numerous scries of annual publications that are valuable for 
the information they contain and for what they can direct you 
to. A few arc: 

The American Yearbook (facts about the United States), 1910 
to date 

Commerce Yearbook (U. S. Department of Commerce) 

I'he Statesman's Yearbook (Political and industrial information 
about the British Empire and other nations) 1864 to date 
World Almanac and Book of Tacts, 1868 to date. ( I his is the 
one general reference work that an individual can afford to 
own and anyone with a serious interest in affairs can hardly 
afford to be without.) 


Besides these specific sources that must be covered, there will 
alwavs be chance references. Almost every article or chapter 
will mention something else on the subject or give some clue 
that can be followed up. Talking with people who work in the 
field will produce suggestions. The sources of material spread 
out like a fan-one source leads to another, and, if you work 
long enough in a field, friends and sometimes even strangers 
mav give you clues without being solicited. Because one refer- 
" cc leads to another, it is usually safe to start work on a 
subject if vou can turn up two or three references at the begin- 
* „L Systematic work and ingenuity, following up hunches of 
where material will be found, will almost always enable you 

to find enough to finish the job. . 

Since one reason for the assignment of papers is to train 
students in methods of research work, you should do as much 
is possible without asking for help. 1 he library has reference 
librarians and assistants, but they should not be bothered un 
vou have exhausted your own resources or unless a problem 
has come up in tracing a reference or locating a book that sou 

cannot solve by yourself. 
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5. Gathering material: Note taking 

Most research workers take their notes on the 3x5 or 4x6 slips 
or cards because they arc flexiblc-thcy arc easy to handle and 
to sort-and because they can be indefinitely accumulated and 
can be kept in good order bv the use of guide cards that have 
tabs on which subjects can be written. Even for a small job. 
such as a course research paper, they arc the most convenient 
materials. Students should accustom themselves to using them. 

5a. Form of notes. The three essential parts of the contents of 
a note card arc: 

The material, the facts and opinions to be recorded 

The exact source, title and page number, from which they are 


taken 

A label for the card, showing what it treats 
It is usually a waste of time and effort to take notes in num¬ 
bered outline form. It is important simply that the material be 
clearly noted and clearly labeled. A handy form of hanging 
indention, in which the second and succeeding lines arc in¬ 
dented, is shown in the specimen below, which works well 
for typical material that can he taken in blocks. If the data 
is made up of a number of small particular facts, some scheme 
of tabulating should he worked out. 

Keeping track of the exact source will tax almost any note 
taker. Remember that the final paper will have footnotes re¬ 
ferring to the exact page from which the material comes, and 
work out some system for keeping track of the title and page. 
Some note takers put these facts at the bottom of the card, 
but it is easy to forget to write them down after the card has 
been written. $OUIC . 


Label 


Note* 

with 

PAKC 

rclcr* 

cnees 


H 


.25? 


as? 


---» . . 

^ —L CJH 

Sy. Jj, IC+J 

G<W. -iw> 


as 7 i 


fj ^ ^ »x IO a.o 




iJXcy. x» d 

S 0-1 X J p..uu'V^ . C 

L«.Kn; 

^ * * a... %.4 -a-^ 


V. w-*' ^ M. * 




A n ^ ^ 




Specimen Note Card 
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It is safer to record the source first. The specimen card shows 
a convenient form. In the upper right corner put the author’s 
name and a short form of the title—just enough to make ref¬ 
erence to the full bibliography card easy and sure. In the left 
margin, opposite the note, put the exact page on which the ma¬ 
terial was found. Inclusive pages (as 87-114) arc not to be 
used unless the note actually describes or summarizes what 
those pages say. Later cards from the same source can be 
numbered 2. 3, 4. . . . 

The subject of the card is most conveniently placed in the 
upper left corner, where it can be instantly seen. It should 
label the subject of the material on that particular card. This 
procedure not only identifies the card itself but makes it possi¬ 
ble to sort the cards in preparation for outlining and writing the 
paper. 

Notes need not be taken in full sentences—words, phrases, 
topics arc enough. It is not often worth while to copy notes. 
They arc means to an end (a good paper), not works of art 
themselves. Take workable notes, in ink. as you do the reading, 
and don't bother about copying them except for some very 
good reason. 

5b. Suggestions for taking notes. Usually it is best to read the 
article or chapter through rapidly first to sec what it contains 
for your purposes. Then go over it again, taking down the nec¬ 
essary notes. From the first few references you will need to take 
a good manv notes, but after you have accumulated quite a bit 
of material.' perhaps a long reference will give only a few 
additional facts. 

Rules for what to take cannot be laid down, l our judgment 
will improve as you go on, and the guidance of teachers in 
special subjects is almost necessary at the start. Here are two 
general points that will apply to all topics: 

1 ) Distinguish between the author's facts and his opinions. 
Label the opinions “So-and-so thinks. . ” In general pay most 
attention to the facts presented (unless of course your top.c .s 
about opinions, as for instance in a paper on W hat Reviewers 
say of Hemingway’s short stones ). ^ou will need the facts 
as the basis of your own opinions, and you will need them in 
writing your paper as material and as evidence for your own 

^^Distinguish carefully between direct quotation and sum- 
m ary of your writer's material-and take as little quotation as 
possible. Quotations should be carefully marked by quotation 
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marks. They should be taken only for good reason: unusually 
important material, crucial for your paper; a striking statement 
you may want to quote in your paper; controversial or difficult 
material that you need to think about before deciding exactly 
what it means for your subject. Almost everything else should 
be digested in your own words and so reduced to the scale of 
the paper you arc writing. 

Accurate notes arc one of the chief tools of scholarship, and 
early and careful practice in taking them is excellent training 
that may be useful in all college courses and in a great many jobs 
after graduation. 

6. Evaluating material 

Since composing a research paper is in large part an exercise 
of judgment, it is important to evaluate the sources being used. 
“I found a book in the library that said . . ." is a confession of 
careless work; the point is to find the best books, the most recent 
authoritative material on the subject. Most of us cannot evalu¬ 
ate references until after we have done a good deal of work in a 
field and we must at first fall back on the opinions of others. 
In reading several sources you arc likely to find remarks about 
other sources—that so-and-so is the recognized authority, or that 
so-and-so has misused certain figures, and so on. These should 
be noted and if they seem reasonable should be taken into 
account in using the material. 

For recent books it is often possible to find a review that 
will be some indication of the book s value. Many reviews in 
newspapers and general periodicals deal with the interest rather 
than the accuracy of a book, though they sometimes discuss 
this too. The best sources for reviews of serious works arc the 
learned journals of the appropriate fields: the American His¬ 
torical Review for historical works, and so on. 

After you have worked awhile on a subject you arc in a 
position to evaluate a good deal of the material yourself, and 
your serious opinion of the value of articles and books should 
influence you in choosing which to use. 

Notes of criticism are part of the bibliographical division 
ot the work and should be entered cither on the bibliographical 
card or on a separate card to be kept with it. 

Sources arc often classed as original and secondary\ An origi¬ 
nal source is a first record of certain facts or the closest that a 
person writing now can come to the subject he is discussing; 
a secondary source is something written by someone else using 
the original sources. In a paper on a literary subject, for in- 
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Review 
Planning the 
paper, p. 297 


•Outline 

form 


stance, the original sources arc primarily the works written by 
the man you arc discussing, or letters, diaries, and so on that lie 
wrote or that were written by others who knew him; secondary 
sources arc what a critic or historian has written about the 
man and his work. In a science, original sources arc usually 
records of observation or experiments made by some person; 
secondary sources are based on these records. In history, original 
sources arc records of all sorts or responsible reproductions of 
them, letters, diaries, documents, and remains, such as coins, 
tools, buildings; secondary sources are a “historian's’’ account 
based on these evidences. Textbooks and reference works arc 
all secondary sources. 

Graduate research relies chiefly on original sources. Under¬ 
graduate papers arc drawn principally from secondary sources, 
but a student who is trying to do a thorough job should try 
to use some original sources. He certainly should conic as close 
as he can to the first record of the facts he is to use. In choos¬ 
ing material to present he should try to find the closest and 
most reliable material lie can. 


7. Planning the paper 

After the material has been pretty well gathered, the work 
of planning and writing is not essentially different from that 
of any other type of paper. Since the material is gathered from 
study instead of from memory or observation, it seems more 
objective; you can review it easily by reading the notes o\cr, 
sou find it easier to think about it as material and do things 
with it. If you have taken your notes well, with only closely 
related facts' on a single card, you can sort into piles the cards 

that contain facts belonging together. As in t ' 

divisions grow out of the material you base to present it 

this material grouped into a few stages. . . c , 

Because of the amount of material and the length of the 
paper to be written, you "ill have to make some sort of outline 
l c ore writing. You should try- to group the material ... from 
four to six stages—not more unless the paper is unusually long. 
To check the plan, and to make it possible for your instructor 
to examine it and make suggestions, you should cast it m one of 
the* standard forms of outline. 

If you have the time, it is wise to keep the outline around for 
div or two and look at it closely to see if it is a real grouping 
of the facts and ideas vou are to present, one that sour reader 
can follow easily and one that represents your understanding 
of the material and your intended emphasis. 
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8. The first draft 

By this time you should be thoroughly familiar with your 
material. Even though you have been reviewing it as a whole 
and thinking it over in the last two steps, it is a good idea to 
read your notes through once or twice to get them freely in 
your mind. Then you can deal with them easily, without just 
transcribing from note cards to paper. 

This review of the material will also help you get it into 
your own words, to get it away from the form in which you 
found it and to get it into the proportion in which it belongs 
in your paper. Digesting the material into your own words is 
important. If you arc inclined to be lazy or hasty (or—as hap¬ 
pens once in a great while—dishonest), you will tend to follow 
your sources too closely. It is the intention of the assignment 
that you arc to take information from various sources and work 
it over into a form of your own. You arc supposed to digest it 
and not just reproduce it. Direct quotation should be kept to a 
minimum, used only for striking or very important matter, and 
should always be indicated by quotation marks or, if it is more 
than a sentence or two, by being indented in the copy. T he 
quotations should be brief; often a part of a sentence will be 
all that is worth quoting and the rest of the material will be 
summarized in your own words. The purpose of this advice -Plagiarism 
is not just to “prevent copying” but to encourage the proper 
method for producing a paper of this sort, which is to learn 
something new from reading and then write about it. 

Because the finished paper is to give credit in footnotes to 
the sources from which you have taken your facts, you will 
have to work out some way of keeping track of the sources in 
the first draft. One simple way is to put in parentheses after a 
statement an abbreviated form of reference to the source used. 

I‘or the first note on the specimen on page 3-40 this might be: 

C c ° n |“ ittee on Votoran's Affairs was constituted, with Royal 

Johnson, a Logionnaire. Chairman (Duffield. 260). 

Or the reference may be put in the margin opposite the state¬ 
ment it applies to. Then when you make your final copy you 
can present the data in the proper footnote form. 

The traditional style of research papers is formal and imper- 
S °if ii* 8 not . u ? u ? u y necessary for the writer to refer to him¬ 
self at all, and if it is made, the reference should be brief. But 
impersonal writing does not have to be stupid. It simply means 
niat you put down your material as compactly and directly as 
possible. You will often find yourself writing more concretely 
and more compactly than the sources you arc using. 


Choice 
between 
personal and 
impersonal 
styles, p. 43 




Handling footnotes 


9. Footnote form 

Any paper that is based on a study of the writings of others 
should acknowledge the sources used. It is only common cour¬ 
tesy (or decency) to give credit where credit is due; it is a sign 
of scrupulousness to tell the sources of specific statements, so 
that a reader can judge for himself the evidence they arc based 
on; and it allows an occasional interested reader to turn to the 
sources for further information with a minimum of effort. 
College students arc expected to draw their materials from varied 
sources, and a frank acknowledgment of sources actually used 
in a paper is not only businesslike—it will raise an instructor’s 
respect for the student who makes it. 

In rather informal papers the sources may be given in a note 
at the beginning or at the end of the paper: 

The material for this paper was taken from Marquis W. Childs, 

Sweden—The Middle Way (New Haven, 1956). 


Or the source may be thrown in parentheses following an im¬ 
portant statement, or built into a sentence: 

(Marquis W. Childs, Sweden—The Middle Way, page 68)- 

Marquis W. Childs says in Sweden—The Middle Way. . . . 


In formal academic papers—reports for courses, term papers, 
theses, dissertations—it is conventional to give exact references 
to sources of material in footnotes. The forms used at differ¬ 
ent institutions and in different “learned journals” vary slightly 
in mechanical details, but the aim of all is the samc-fo record 
in some brief and consistent form the author, title of work, 
facts of publication, and exact page from which each quotation 
and each essential fact is taken . The style suggested in this 
article covers the ordinary problems of using footnotes in the 


usual college paper. . , « 

9a. Handling footnotes. (1) Footnotes are needed: For all 

direct quotations except well-known bits from the B.blc or other 
literature that arc used for style rather than content, and for 
all important statements of facts or opinions that are taken 
from written sources. The writer is the best |udgc of the impor¬ 
tance in specific passages. Obviously figures dates descr.pt.ons 
of situations, opinions, interpretations and the like that arc 
presented to advance the theme of the paper need a stated 

S °Material from conversion, from lectures, from any source 
that a reader cannot turn to is acknowledged in the text of 
paper or in a prefatory note. The source of a d.agram, 
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table, or illustration is not given in a footnote but under the 
title directly beneath the diagram (See example on page V). 

If two or more sources contribute to the same information, 
they may be put in one footnote, separated by semicolons: 

* Stuart Robertson. The Development of Modern English 

(New York, 1938). pp. 516-20; Charles C. Fries The c„. 

phrastic Future with Shall and Will in Modern English, I MLA. 

1925, xl, 963-1024. 

2) The reference figures are placed slightly above the line at 
the end of a quotation or after the statement whose source is 
being given. A reference mark may be put after the first im¬ 
portant statement in a paragraph with the understanding that 
the material that follows is from the same source until a new 
reference mark is given. But it is now more usual in under¬ 
graduate papers to put the reference mark at the end of the 
material from a particular source, typically at the end of a 
paragraph (as in notes 1 and 3 in the specimen page following). 

3) Reference symbols ( • § !) arc no longer used in scholarly 
work, though they may be used in articles or periodicals in 
which few footnotes occur. Rather the notes arc numbered 
cither from 1 up on each page of manuscript or from 1 on 
through a paper or article or through each chapter of a book. 
The latter scheme is now more used than the page by page 
numbering. 

Although the number of sources referred to in a paper must 
vary with the type of subject and the kind of sources used, 
typically a student research paper will show from two to four 
footnotes to a page of typewritten manuscript. 

4) In the completed manuscript, footnotes may be put 
directly following the line in which the reference marie appears, 
separated from the text by lines: 

4 

Tho first theater in Boston was not opened until 1794. but 


4 A. H. Quinn. A Hist or y of th e A aori can_Draaa fro o th o 
Boginning to tho Civil War (New York. 1923). p. 115. 


long before that Harvard students had been acting plays in thoir 
rooms. The diary of Nathaniel Anes, who graduated in . . . 

Or the footnotes may be grouped at the foot of the page as 
shown in the specimen. The first method is sometimes pre¬ 
ferred when the copy is being sent to a printer, but the sec¬ 
ond is easier to prepare and more usual. With a little practice 
enough space can be saved at the bottom of the page to con¬ 
tain the needed notes. 
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c. 


4 

A House Committee on Veteran's Affairs was constituted, with Royal 
Johnson, a Legionnaire. Chairman. 

The number of lobbies in Washington today is a difficult fact to 
discover because of the secrecy attached to many of them. Frank Kent 
in 1930 placed the nuober having headquarters in Washington at 145. 

Of that number he said 60 were really effective with sufficient ^ 
financial or voting strength back of them to compel consideration. 
About the same time E. P. Herring listed 423 organizations with per¬ 
manent representatives in Washington. It seems probable that the 
number is oven higher today. Some say there are 750 regular lobby¬ 
ists and when a tariff bill is introduced more flock in from all over 
the country. 

Recent developments In the methods of these lobbyists hove been 
toward an ever-increasing use of indirect methods, and one authority 
says "It can fairly be said that the most effective lobbying is being 
done through the use of the indirect methods." These can bo roughly 
divided into three classes: prompting constituents to bring Influence 
on their legislators, campaigning for the election of the "right- 
legislators. and direct moulding of opinions of the public. 

To prove to legislators that if they do not vote a certain .ay 
they will offend constituents at home, lobbyists instigate a flood of 
letters and telegrams that descends upon representatives from their 
districts. It comes in all forms, much of it clearly revealing that 
it was prompted by pressure groups. On one occasion a Senator re¬ 
ceived ten telegrams addressed to Charles H. Thomas when his middle 

ini ;::\::;£ L.gio« lobbyists... **». 

.,-, 1 r« shows its full strongth. mriv-olght Stmt© Coaaand- 

Sf tio lSSioh goes forth a tolegra. to J°rty u jlj d Post Cob- 

non and Senators. 6 Politics." The Forua. 1931. 

1 Marcus Duffield "The African Legion in Polltl —- 

fRftss; afesaffastss-' 2 ”"- ■ 

5 Ibid.. P- I 3 - 

6 Duffield• p. 260. 


Page from a student research paper 
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9b Form of footnotes. There nrc many small particular mat¬ 
ters of form in the handling of footnotes, and no discussion 
of the subject treats them all. The most common and important 

for undergraduate papers arc these: . ... . 

1) The author's name is given with first name or imtia 
first. (In entries in a bibliography, the last name comes first.) 

2) The title of a book or magazine is underlined. 

3) The title of a periodical article is put m quotation marks. 

4) The first time a hook is mentioned in a footnote, the tacts 
of publication, city and year (and if desired, the publishers 
name between the city and year) arc given 1 he first time a 
magazine article is referred to. the year, volume number (in 
Roman numerals), and page arc given. 


9 Lyon G. Tyler. Willlaos burg. the Old Co lonlal^CapJJal 

,R 10 h C=is 1 H 07 EiiSi. 2 "Find. for th. Future." The AtUutlc Monthly 
1938. CLXII. 225. 

5) For later references to the same source, a short form is 
used, enough to identify the particular work in the bibliography: 

Author’s last name alone if not more than one work by the 
same man is being used: 


11 Tyler, p. 239. 

Author’s name and a shortened form of the title if more than 
one source by the same man is used: 

12 Tylor. WllllaosburR . p. 256. 


For a magazine article, the author's name and the magazine 
and page are enough: 

13 Eliot. Tho A tlantic M o nthly , p. 227. 


6) Ibid, means in general "in the same place" and in a foot¬ 
note means "in the same book or article." It is used, underlined, 
to refer to the work cited in the immediately preceding footnote. 

14 Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd. Middletown (New York. 1929). 
p. 44. 

15 Ibid., p. 162. 

Ditto marks arc not used in footnotes. 

7) Occasionally other matter—an added fact, a statement 
of a different opinion—is included in footnotes, but this sort of 
thing should be kept to a minimum. In college students' work 
it is well to confine footnotes to references to sources. 

8) The following abbreviations arc commonly used in foot¬ 
notes. Those that come from Latin (like ibid.) are usually 
underlined to represent italics. 
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art.—article 

c. or ca. (circa) —about a given date (c. 1480) 
eh. or chap.—chapter; chaps.—chapters 
col.—column; cols.—columns 
cd.—edited by; edition (2d cd.) 

f.—following (one following page); ff. (more than one following 
page: p. 286 ff.) 

ibid, (ibidem)—in the same work, as explained in §6 
1.—line; 11.—lines 
MS.—manuscript 

n . d.—no date (used when the date of publication of a work can¬ 
not be found) 

n. p.—no place (when place of publication cannot be found) 
n. s.—new series (of a periodical: Science, 1925, n. s. xlii, 418) 
p.—page; pp.—pages (p. 162; pp. 162-68) 
tr.—translated by . , . 

vol.—volume; vols.—volumes, (vol. and p. arc not used when 
figures for both arc given: vol. Ill; p. 682; but HI, 68-) 

Hie following abbreviations were formerly in general use but 
arc less common now: 


cf. ( confer) —compare (now usually replaced by the English: 

see) 

cf al. (et alii)— and others (used instead of giving all the names 
when a work has several authors; now and others: C. W.jjjftpng 

and others) t . .. , , jriuw 

infra —below (referring to something discussed later in the 

loc'dtlloco cittito) in the place cited (referring to a previous 

o^t^cKithe work cited (sometimes used instead 

Ish ftHs s 

s-ffisa ■—*— - 

' stilting a work, now more generally replaced1 bs .sec) 

vide —see (now replaced by the English word) 
qs When the material used is taken at second hand from 
a work both the original source and the source from which it 

is taken should be given. 
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10) Law cases are cited according to the following form: 

The plaintiff's name, v. (= versus, against), the defendants 
last name, the volume number of the reports in which the 
case is given, the abbreviations for the report senes, the page on 
which the case begins, and the year in which the decision was 
rendered: 

17 Lochner v. Hew York. 198 U. S. 539 (1905) 

For further details of the less common reference problems 
see The University of Chicago Press. Manual of Style (10th 
cd., Chicago. 1937); S. F. Trcleasc and E. S. Yule. Preparation 
of Scientific and Technical Papers (Baltimore, 1936); or the 
form of footnotes used in the better scholarly journals of the 
field in which you are writing. 

Any description of the form of footnotes makes their use 
seem harder than it really is. If you have good notes that have 
the exact sources of their facts clearly recorded, it is relatively 
simple to keep track of the necessary sources in the first draft 
and then to place them in the final manuscript in the proper 
form. 

10. The final bibliography 

A finished research paper has a bibliography of the sources 
actually used in its writing—which docs not mean that all the 
items consulted will be listed but only those which have given 
material. Tin's is partly a record of work done but principally 
it is to help a reader identify exactly the works used and cited 
in the footnotes. 

The form of bibliographies has been pretty well standardized 
so that author, title, facts of publication, and if desired a word 
of criticism can be given economically and systematically. 
There arc various minor differences recommended by different 
publishers or different universities. For instance, the three main 
parts of the bibliographical entry may be separated by periods 
or by commas: 

Abelson. Paul. Tho S even Li beral Ar ts. Now York. 1906. 

Abolson. Paul. Tho Sovon Llbo ral Arts . Now York. 1906. 

Hie period at the end of the line is unnecessary and often 
omitted. 

Sometimes the name of the publisher is given between the 
place of publication and the date: 


Kennedy, Arthur G.. Current English . Boston. Ginn and Company. 
1935 

io« DDfldy ’ Arthur G. Current English . Boston: Ginn and Company. 
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The completed paper _ 

In some bibliographies the items arc grouped under head¬ 
ings ‘ Books/’ Periodicals/’ -Miscellaneous/' but this practice 
is not so common as formerly; now all items are usually run in 
one series. If the publishers are given, their names may be 
placed between the place and the date of publication, in 
parentheses or between commas. These are small matters; the 
important point is that the various items should be clear and 
the entries consistent. 

This short bibliography shows a simple and workable form: 

BIBLIOCRAPHY 

Ames. Nathaniel. "Diary." Dedham Historical Rw|lst «r. 1890. X, 
9-16. 49-52. 111-119 (A group of periodical articles) 

Matthews. Albert. "Early Plays at Harvard." Nati on. Mar. j 9 - 
1914. XCVIII. 295 (Or: 93. 295i | A periodical article I 


Quinn. A H A History of the_Ae- ? rican Drama from tho_Bcgin- 

nine to the C ivi l War . New York. 1923 IA DOOKJ 

Records of the Llnonian Society 1768-1790. MS in Yale University 
LxDrary l Unpublished material I 


Tyler. L. G.. wi_Uiaosbur g. t he 0Id Co lonlal_Capl tal. 
1907 


Richmond. 

IA bookl 


All the items arc arranged in one alphabetical list, according 
to the authors’ names. When there is no author, the work is 
best listed bv the first important word of the title: Records 
comes between Quinn and Tyler. Specimen bibliographies arc 
at the ends of some articles in this Guide-Index ( Colloquial 
and written English) and there is a general bibliography nmMi 

brief descriptive notes on pages ix-x. . 

\ student should look at the form of bibliographies in the 
books and articles lie reads and should make careful note of 
the changes from the form presented in this article that art sug- 
gested by his teachers. 

11. The completed paper 

Since writing a research paper is in part an exercise in method 
and om. you should follow carefully the practices suggested 
‘‘' this chapter and anv changes or additional points given In 
v „ur instructor. Otherwise you are not profiting by the training 
offered or preparing yourself for later academic papers. 

Typically the completed paper would comprise these units 

(Those in brackets are optional): 

Title paoe. giv ing the title of the paper, writer s name, the 
submitted, and anv other information asked for. 


Exercises—The research paper 


[Preface: In a preface the writer talks about Ins work. Usually 
you will not need a preface, but if you wish to thank someone 
for special help, or to call attention to some unusual material, 
or to note some point that you wanted to but were unable to 
treat, state the points briefly in a preface. A preface stands 
on a page by itself.) 

Outline: Make the type of outline directed. Be sure that it is 
brought in line with any changes in your original plan made 
in the actual writing of the paper. Check its form by refer¬ 
ence to the article “Outline form. The outline can serve as a 
table of contents if you give at the right the page on which the 
treatment of each main topic begins. 

Text of the paper: This is the final copy of your paper, com¬ 
plete with footnotes, with any diagrams or other illustrative 
material. Put the title at the top of the page and follow the 
manuscript form usually expected of you. Before making 
this final copy, go through §9 of this chapter once more to 
make sure that your footnotes follow the form suggested 
there. 


Bibliography: On a separate page give in the form suggested in 
§10, page 343, your final bibliography, the list of books and 
articles actually used in writing your paper. If you want to, 
make brief comments on the sources, at least indicating the 
most useful ones. 

[Appendix: Occasionally a paper needs some rather long table 
of statistics, too long to work into the body of the paper, or a 
long quotation, as from a treaty or other document that much 
of the paper is based on. Such matter can be placed in an 
appendix.] 


Exercises 


1. The following list is made up of subjects too unspecific 
and too broad for successful treatment in a research paper of 
moderate length. They arc fields rather than subjects. Pick out 
two or three which interest you. study them, and work out for 
each one at least one subject which you could handle in a re¬ 
search paper. 

Racing rigs for sailboats 

Gliders and sailplanes 

Reed instruments in orchestral music 

The Amateur Owners and Pilots Association 

The photoelectric cell 

Plastics and light metals 


•Digrams, 
graphs, etc. 


•Pages 322-23 
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•Pages 323 -21 


•Pages 327-32 


•Pages 325-26 


•Pages 335-36 


Exercises—The research paper 


The forty-hour week 
Swing records 

South American wars for independence 
Ethiopia 
Anesthetics 
ASCAP 

Federal housing vs. private construction 
Basic English 

2. List two subjects, either from question 1 or entirely of your 
own invention, on which you would be satisfied to write a re¬ 
search paper. State why you are interested in each subject. 
Other than general reference works, do you know in advance any 
particular source? Docs each subject seem to you likely to pro¬ 
duce a paper of the right length, or docs it need narrowing or 
enlarging? 

3. Locate in your library the following: the card catalog, the 
Library of Congress catalog (if it is open to the public), the en¬ 
cyclopedias, The Readers' Guide , The Dictionary of National 
Biography, and the Dictionary of American Biography. If pos¬ 
sible, find out something about the meaning of the reference 
symbols in your library's card catalog system. 

4. Make out about half a dozen bibliography cards on the sub¬ 
ject which appealed to you most in Exercises 1 and 2. Try to 
get some for articles in periodicals as well as for books. For sug¬ 
gestions about the form of your cards, see page 327. 

5. Cheek the value of one of the books for which you made 
out a card in Exercise 4. following the methods outlined in 56, 
page 335. Find out what you can about the author as well 

as about the book. . t D ... 

6 Find out who wrote the article in the Encyclopaedia Britan - 

nica on your subject and find out what you can about him. 

7. Look up one of the following men, using the sources indi¬ 
cated for each. Write a paper of 300 to 500 words, taking as your 
subject not the biography of your man but significant difference, 
and disagreements between the sources you use. Be on the look¬ 
out for emphasis on crcchtablc or discreditable episodes and for 
in,plied or explicit estimates of the character and historical im¬ 
portance of your man. as well as for d.sagrccments over what 
might be considered matters of fact. 

I„lm Paul Jones: Dictionary of National Biography. Encyclopedia 

’ Britannica. and Appleton's Cyclopedia of American Biography. 

Fra Filippo Lippi: Encyclopaedia Britannica Catholic Encyclo¬ 
pedia' and Robert Brownings poem. I ra Lippo Lippi. 
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Exercises—The research paper 


Warren Gamaliel Harding: Americana Encyclopedia. Dictionary 
of American Biography, and Encyclopaedia Bntanmca. 

Henry IV of France: Encyclopaedia Bntanmca and the Catholic 

Savonarola^ Encyclopaedia Britannica and the Catholic Encyclo¬ 
pedia. 

8. Hand in an outline of the research paper you arc planning 
on the subject which you have chosen and for which you have 
completed a preliminary gathering of material. 

9. Put the following references to source material into con¬ 
sistent footnote form as they would appear in a research paper. 
Keep them in the present numerical order. 

1. To pages 425 and 426 of a book by Allan Nevins called 

American Press Opinion, published in 1928 by D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston. - 

2. To an editorial in the Boston Traveler on December 2, 
1940, entitled The Responsibility of the Press. 

3. To pages 309 and 310 in a book called Press Time. 'Hie 
book has a subtitle: A Book of Post Classics. It was issued by 
the New York Post but the exact date is not given. 

4. To page 39 of the book mentioned in 1. 

5. To pages 110 to 114, inclusive, of the same book. 

6. To an unsigned article called The Versailles Treaty which 
appeared in The Nation on April 26, 1919. 

7. To an article called How to Read Editorials, written by 
Roscoc Ellard. This article was published in 1937 in the Na¬ 
tional Council for the Social Studies’ seventh yearbook, which 
was called Education Against Propaganda, published in New 
York. 

8. To an article entitled Letters to the Editor As a Means of 
Measuring the Effectiveness of Propaganda, written by two men, 
H. Schuyler Foster, Jr. and Carl J. Friedrich and printed in The 
American Political Science Review for February 1937. pages 71 
to 79. This issue of the magazine was part of volume 31. 

9. To pages 317 to 324 of the second volume of The Prairie 
Years by Carl Sandburg, published in 1926 in New York by 
Harcourt Brace and Company. 

10. Put the items in the preceding exercise in proper form and 
order for a bibliography. 


Page 336 

Pages 341-42 


Pages 343-44 
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PART TWO 


INDEX TO ENGLISH 


These alphabetical articles contain the following types of 
information: 

1. Grammatical points— Definitions and examples of usage of such 
matters as “Case, “Conjunctions, “Plurals, “Principal parts of 
verbs 

2. Discussions of particular words and phrases, with recommenda¬ 
tions for usage, such as * continual—continuous, 0 fiance, fiancee, 
‘get, got, ‘like—as, ‘route, ‘shall—will, ‘so . . . that, ‘very 

3. Page references to subjects discussed in the preliminary chap¬ 
ters 

4. General articles treating subjects somewhat more limited than 
those of the preliminary chapters, such as ‘American and British 
usage, ‘Colloquial and written English, ‘Foreign words in English. 
‘Pronunciation 

5. Articles designed especially for theme correction, with abbre¬ 
viations for use on themes suggested in the margin, such as ‘Adjec¬ 
tives, use, ‘Dangling modifiers, ‘Reference of pronouns 

To make these articles most useful, read first Chapter 1, Varie¬ 
ties of English, and Chapter 2, Good English, as a background for 
the specific suggestions made. Then read a few consecutive pages 
to see those general principles applied and to get the feel of 
the articles and some notion of what they can do for you in 
guiding your usage in actual speaking and writing. 
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An asterisk (*) before a word or phrase means that that word 
or phrase is entered alphabetically elsewhere in the Index. and 
that further information will be found there. 

References to the sources most used in gathering the material 
for this book arc usually made to author s name only. The exact 
titles of these sources will be found on pages ix, x. 

A full discussion of the symbols by which pronunciation is rep¬ 
resented appears in the article ° Pronunciation §3. 


^ The pronunciation of a is hard to pin down in English, 
because the letter represents several different sounds and because 
these sounds that it typically represents arc also spelled in a num¬ 
ber of other ways. A lias three principal sounds, described in sec¬ 
tions 1 to 3 below, and several that are less common: 

1. "Long a" (a), as in die. fable, hate. This sound is also com¬ 
monly spelled ex or ey (neighbor , veil, obey), and ea (break), 
and ai or ciy (maid. pay). A following r considerably alters the 
long a sound however it is spelled, as in fare, share, precarious, hair, 
prayer, wear. In unstressed syllables long a loses some of its a 
quality (contrast the first a with the second in vacation) and is 
sometimes called "half long a." Since its changed value comes 
naturally from the reduced stress, no separate mark is needed tor 

this sound (va ka'shan). . 

2. "Short a" (a) as in fat. ladder, detach. I lus is a very com¬ 
mon English sound, and especially common in American pronun- 
ciation. Short u in unstressed syllables, like other unstressed vowels, 
tends to lose its distinct sound and to become the slurred rowel 
rc ^cs^o:^ ( ogc|^) ; fa(her and , n hearth and thc 

fir 4 S "Iiitcrmcdlatc^" *in a troublesome group of words called the 
“ isk words” because thc sound is sometimes referred to as a as in 
„vfc ’ The fact about ask. aunt. hath, can t. g rass. and a number 

r il r words is that their pronunciation varies with different 

•; rr El— 

and CC among a Sp?c who have been influenced by the pronunciation 
ofthese* pfaccs or that of southern England, broad <i (chans, fast, 
, \ is used but most Americans use short <i (chans, fast. path), 

or . sound sen close to short... Usage is divided on the prommcia- 
tio „ of these words, and a person should use whichever sound 
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a, an 


native to him or is used by the circle in which he lives and not try 
to use a different sound which he assumes to be more correct but 
which he is almost certain not to use consistently. In this Index 
these sounds arc marked as short a (a) with a reference to this para- 

gt 5 Ph A frequently spells the "open o” sound, especially before 
l plus a consonant, and after w: all, ball. tall. Walter, warm In 
our pronunciation key this sound is represented by o (ol. hoi. 
worm). The a in was, quality, wand, water, and other words is 

equivalent to short o. . .. 

Reference: Webster’s International, A Guide to Pronuncia¬ 
tion/’ §$76-96 

a- A- as a prefix from Greek meaning not is used in forming many 
words in the formal and scientific vocabularies: 
amoral asexual asymmetrical atypical achromatic 


It is usually pronounced a (a si mct'ri kal) though short a is 
heard, espcciallv in amoral and achromatic. 

A prefix a - from various Old English origins is found in many 
words (abed, aloud, asleep) and survives in vulgate English in 
phrases like going a fishing, a hunting . See dictionaries for details 
of origin and use. 

a, an 1. The choice between a or an depends on the initial sound 
of the following w’ord: 

A is used before all words beginning with a consonant sound, 
that is. before all words spelled with initial consonants except 
silent h, as in hour, and before words spelled with initial vowels 
that combine consonant and vowel sounds, as in eulogy, unit: 


a business a European trip a D a usage 
An is used before all w'ords beginning with a vowel sound, in¬ 
cluding words spelled with initial silent h (sec *11): 
an apple an F an hour apart an honor 
Questions sometimes arise over words beginning with h but 
not accented on the first syllabic, as in histo'rian , hotel'. Formerly 
this h was not pronounced, so that an was used; but now that the 
h is pronounced, some people continue to say an hotel', an 
historical event (but a his'tory’). A hotel', a historical event, and 
so on arc more common and generally preferred pronunciations. 

2. Repeating a or an before each noun of a series tends to keep 
the various words distinct and make the expression emphatic: 
a pen, a sheet of paper, and an envelope (a pen, sheet of paper, 
and envelope would be less emphatic). 
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a, b, and c 


3. There is a tendency to join a to a few common words in writ¬ 
ing. Awhile is written as one word, but not a lot. 


For a half hour , half an hour, etc., sec “half. For kind of a, sort 
of a sec *kind of [a], sort of [a]. 

a, b, and c Usage is divided between using and not using a comma 
before the and that precedes the last word of a scries of three or 
more parallel words (a green, white, and yellow flag—a green, white 
and yellow flag). For discussion and examples see Series. 

M Abbreviations (Correction: Write out in full the abbreviation 
marked.) • 

1. Appropriateness. Abbreviations belong most appropriately 
to manuals, books of reference, business and legal documents, 
scholarly footnotes, and other works in which saving space is im¬ 
portant. They also fit in familiar writing—notes for our own use, 
letters to friends. In literature and most formal writing, abbrevia¬ 
tions arc held to a minimum, though modern informal style is 
much less strict in this than older style. 

Shoptalk, familiar conversation, and slang use many abbrevia¬ 
tions for the names of things frequently mentioned: t.b. (tubercu¬ 
losis), d.t.’s (delirium tremens), b.o.m. (newspaper: business office 
must), b.f . ( boyfriend), g.f. (gir//neric/). 

2. Standard abbreviations. Dr., Mr., Mrs., Messrs. arc 
always abbreviated when used with a name. A nund>cr of abbrcvni- 
tions, such as St. (‘Scmit), •d.m. and p.m, S.L.C ^ -A., and 
abbreviations for other government agencies are 

In formal writing, titles like * Reverend, I rofessor. I resident and 
Senator would not be abbreviated at all, but in most writing they 
arc'found abbreviated when initials or givennanies are used. no 
Prof. Hylander , but Professor Ilylander or Prof. G . \\ . Inlander. 

English still has many abbreviations of Latin words. 

Anno Domini— in the year of our Lord (* Centuries) 
confer —coin pare (for which see may be used) 
exempli gratia—for example 
et cetera— and so forth 
ibidem —the same (used in footnotes) 
id est— that is 


a. i>. 
cf. 
*c.g. 
•etc. 

•ibid. 
£ 


l.c. 


Wh abbreviations arc not italicized, unless there is special 
S 1 w italics (as when ibid, represents the t.tle of a booh) 
reason for • ' English words. Less commonly used 

dates], set/, [sequentes, following]) are usually .tahezed. 
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-able, -ible 


Dictionaries contain special lists of abbreviations at the back or 
else explain their meaning in the main list of words. 

For abbreviations used in footnotes of research papers, see honn 

° 3. Period wthi abbreviations. Naturally a writer intends to 
use a period after an abbreviation and omitting it is a careless slip, 

but a pretty common careless slip. 

Some publishers do not use a period after an abbreviation that 
is to be followed by a colon, as i.e: and only one period is used 
when an abbreviation falls at the end of a sentence. 

There is a growing tendency today not to use a period after an 
abbreviation that ends with the last letter of the word abbreviated: 
Dr, Mr, Mrs, vs, Win. This is more common in British than in 

American usage. . . e 

Periods are frequently not used with the abbreviations of names 
of government agencies (WPA, NY A, FBI , OCR), and of other 
terms if the abbreviation is generally used instead of the name 
(OGPU, P MLA). and of phrases like mph.hp. kwh, rpm in scien¬ 
tific contexts or when used with figures (7S0 rpm). 


Compare 0 Contractions, * Clipped words, 
ability (to) The idiom with ability is to and an infinitive (ability 
to do, not of doing): 

Me has the ability to design beautiful buildings. 

The idea is often better expressed by an adjective or verb: 

He is able to (Me can] design beautiful buildings. 

Or the notion of ability can be implied in direct statement of 
accomplishment: 

He designs [is designing] beautiful buildings. 

Ablative case The functions of the ablative case of Latin arc per¬ 
formed in English by preposition phrases: from home, at the bay. 
*Case 


able to Able to is sometimes crudely used instead of can: 

* 

Crude: This is not able to be done because of lack of time. 

Good English: This cannot be done because of lack of time. 

Or: They arc not able to do this because of lack of time. 

-able, -ible The common and useful suffix - able , meaning “able 
to,” “liable to,” and so on, is hard to spell because in a number of 
words -ible is found. The point to remember is that -able is by far 
the more common form and that it should be used also in ♦coining 
occasional words like jumpable or come-at-able. 
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about (at about) 


1. This list contains a few of the many words in -able: 


abominable 

hospitable 

laughable 

serviceable 

admirable 

imaginable 

lovable 

sizable 

advisable 

improbable 

movable 

suitable 

applicable 

incurable 

noticeable 

teachable 

changeable 

indefatigable 

peaceable 

tolerable 

comfortable 

indispensable 

perishable 

unbearable 

comparable 

inevitable 

preferable 

unbelievable 

desirable 

inseparable 

presentable 

unmistakable 

detestable 

intolerable 

profitable 

unspeakable 

eatable 

justifiable 

pronounceable 

usable 

excusable 

knowablc 

receivable 



2. The following rather common words have - ible: 

accessible 
admissible 
audible 
combustible 
compatible 


discernible 

indelible 

rcprcssiblc 

divisible 

inexhaustible 

responsible 

edible 

intelligible 

revert ible 

eligible 

invisible 

risible 

fallible 

irresistible 

seducible 

feasible 

legible 

sensible 

flexible 

negligible 

submersible 

forcible 

perceptible 

suggestible 

horrible 

perfectible 

supprcssiblc 

impassible 

permissible 

susceptible 

impossible 

plausible 

tangible 

incredible 

possible 

terrible 

indefensible 

reducible 

visible 


contemptible 
convertible 
corruptible 
credible 
destructible 
digestible 
dirigible 

3. Several words arc found with either -able or -ible. The more 
common form is put first: 

collapsible—collapsable collectable—collectible 

gullible—gullablc preventable—preventive 

rcvcrsablc—reversible 


Sec Fowler, “-able, -ible.” 

about (at about) At about is a common colloquial doubling of 
urcDOsitions: “I got there at about three o clock. In writing ordi¬ 
narily choose the more accurate of the two“I got there at - three 
o’clock." or “I got there about three o clock. About is usualU the 

one intended. „ . , . i 

The same applies to the colloquial at around. 

above Above is primarily used as a preposition (above the clou*) 
or adverb (the statements made above—above modifying the verb 
made) Its common use as an adverb, as in "The story told above 
(that is, on the same page or on a preceding page), would be 
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Academic degrees 


avoided by most writers in favor of “The story I have told . . . 
or some such expression. 

The use of above as an adjective (the above statements) or noun 
(The above is confirmed . . .) is better limited to business writing 
and reference works. This sentence shows how crude above as a 
noun may sound in an inappropriate context: 

In answer to the above I would say that the children didn’t grow 
up with the right parents. 

Reference: Poolcy, pp. 115-16 

Absolute phrases Absolute phrases arc not built into the basic 
structure of a sentence but rather modify the sentence as a whole: 

"The narrows passed, we went along at a good speed." (Contrast 
“Having passed the narrows, we went along at a good speed, in 
which having passed modifies we.) .. 

Such absolute phrases arc not idiomatic English and arc usually 
awkward. The natural construction would be a clause, “When we 
had passed the narrows, we . . ." 

For _ fuller discussion see ‘Participles §4, ‘Infinitives §4. ‘Latin 
and English §3. 

absolutely In speech absolutely has become generalized to mean 
“very" or “quite": “He is absolutely the finest fellow I know"— 
and in slang means simply "yes." It is sometimes a useful word to 
put force into dialog but would be out of place in most writing, 
except in its original meaning of "completely, unconditionally." 

Abstract and concrete words (Correction: Try to change the ab- Msf 
stract expressions marked to concrete ones.) 

Nouns that name qualities, conditions, actions, summaries of 
particular facts arc abstract: love, civilization, danger , age. flying. 

They contrast with concrete nouns, which name persons and things 
that can be seen and touched: girl, schoolhouse , tree. 

Abstract nouns arc necessary in discussing ideas, but arc often 
used where specific, concrete words would be more exact and 
forceful, as in this sentence: 

Cleanliness of apparatus, particularly glassware, is of utmost im¬ 
portance to insure against the entry of any substance other than that 

for which the search is being conducted. 

For discussion of the use of abstract words, see “Abstract and 
concrete words," p. 223. For discussion of their meaning, see 
“Concrete words,” p. 187, and “Abstract words," p. 18S. 

Academic degrees ‘Degrees 
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Academic writing 


Academic writing One conspicuous trait of academic writing—that 
is, the publications of teachers and scholars and others engaged 
in research and m originating ideas—is its documentation, the de¬ 
vices of bibliography and footnote reference that give the sources 
of material used in preparing the paper. Scrupulousness in use of 
materials and in giving exact references to those materials sets 
scholarly writing off from popular books and articles. For form 
see "Footnote form.*' p. 338; "The Final Bibliography,” p. 343. 

W hen scholarly articles and monographs deal with particular 
points of research—the results of experiments, of historical research, 
of special investigation in any field—they naturally show the spe¬ 
cialized vocabulary, compactness, and impersonality of "scientific 
and technical writing. Less specialized academic writing is digni¬ 
fied and almost .'cccssarily in a formal style. 

Partly because many works by professors and research workers 
are written more impersonally than they need be. "academic” is 
often used to describe writing that is unpleasantly abstract, dis¬ 
tant, and dry, and to describe the style of many textbooks and of 
some other books supposedly for general reading that do not show 
sufficient adaptation to the desired readers. But such failures in 
communication should not hide the importance of much academic 
writing. Very often the men engaged in discovering new facts, in 
originating interpretations of facts, are not particularly interested 
in popularizing them and leave that task to others. I heir writing 
is adapted to a rather limited audience but their ideas may be 
carried to a wider audience by other writers more interested in or 
better adapted to reaching a wider circle. 

This passage presents an idea clearly and exactly for a limited 
group and suggests some of the typical traits of academic writing 
of the better sort: 

An expert is a person who, in some special field of knowledge, has 
a technical competence not possessed by ordinary persons. He has the 
knowledge that is necessary to adjust means to ends. He can diagnose 
changes or predict results if certain postulates arc made. An engineer 
can calculate the strength of materials required if a bridge is to bear 
some given load. A specialist in maternity welfare can indicate the 
steps it is desirable to take in order to reduce the death-rate m child¬ 
birth An expert in naval armaments can state the thickness of armour- 
plate required to resist the entrance of projectiles hurled against it. 
A motoring engineer can devise a car most likely to a\oid danger of 
skidding on a greasy road-surface. In the great society, we could not 
for a clav preserve its scale of living unless there were countless 
men and women applying their knowledge to the solution of these 

problems. 
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_ accidental, accidentally 

But the fundamental issues of society arc not the kind of prob- 
1 ,i K . C \ne r t is accustomed to handle. They require not spccialisa 
Hon so nmch as ihe power to coordinate. They involve lodgments 
of value predictions about psychological impact which arc the prod¬ 
uct not’o P f expert technique, but of a certain d.vinc common sense 
which has no necessary connection with it. It is, of course, true th. 
common sense, even when divine, is helpless without the results of 
expert knowledge; but the converse proposition is even more■ im¬ 
portant. For the vices of specialisation arc of an ultimate quality 
There is always the danger that the specialist wdl over-emplias.se t e 
proportionate importance of his results to the total which lws t > he 
attained. Sailors can never be safely left in control of a nasal depart¬ 
ment. Doctors have a dangerous tendency to see the population not 
as normal human beings, but as potential patients, efficiency engi¬ 
neers very largely forget the psychological factor m their equations. 
Mr. F. \V. Taylor’s famous comparison 1 of a certain type of man wiili 
the unresisting ox omitted the unfortunate refusal of that type to 
remain permanently oxlikc in character 'I he problems which the 
statesman has to decide arc not, in the last analysis, problems upon 
which the specialism of the expert has any peculiar relevance.— Har¬ 
old j. Laski, Democracy in Crisis, pp. 171-72. 

1 Principles of Scientific Management, p. 359 


See "Formal English,” p. 25. 

Accent Accent is the increased force given to certain syllables in 
speaking. In this Guide Index stress is used rather than accent . 

See”*Pronunciation §4, b and c, ’Rhythm, ’Noun and verb 
stress. 


Accents French words in English sometimes keep the accent 
marks with which they arc spelled in their original language: 

Acute: cafe outre attache fiancee 
Circumflex: crepe tctc 
Grave: frerc suede 


The accent marks arc regularly used in formal writing and formal 
publications. In informal writing those that arc not needed to indi¬ 
cate pronunciation (as cafe is) and generally in newspapers, the 
marks arc dropped. Both fete and fete, role and role arc found, for 
instance. See ’Foreign words in English, and for particular words 
consult a recent dictionary. 

accept ’except 

Accidence ’Inflection and the specific articles referred to there. 

accidental, accidentally Watch the spelling (and pronunciation) 
of accidentally , which is an ’-al-ly word. 
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accordingly 


accordingly * Conjunctive adverbs 

Accusative case A noun or pronoun that is the object of a verb 
(or verbal [participle or infinitive)) or of a preposition is in the ac¬ 
cusative (or objective) case. The personal pronouns, except you and 
it, have separate forms: me, her, him, us, them; whom is the accusa¬ 
tive of the relative and interrogative who (but sec * who—whom). 
Nouns do not have a special form for the accusative; the case is 
identified by position usually following the verb or preposition. 

Besides being a direct object, the accusative is used as a predi¬ 
cate accusative in such sentences as these: 


The meeting elected John Henry [direct object] chairman [predi¬ 
cate accusative]. 

They all thought Margaret (direct object] the better poet (predi¬ 
cate accusative). 

The subject of an infinitive is in the accusative case (It was 
almost impossible to get them to do it) and often of a verbal noun 
(They were surprised at the vacation beginning so soon). 

Nouns in the accusative case arc often in an adverbial construc¬ 
tion. especially of time, amount, extent: 

This course runs a full semester. 

Other times she ll howl dll night. 

This model costs ten dollars more. 


For further details of the uses of the accusative case, sec 
•Objects; "Infinitives §4; 'Gerund §2; “It s me; "Who. whom. 

act In the sense "to behave, bear oneself as being or as if being" 
(Webster), act is a ‘linking verb, so that its meaning can be com¬ 
pleted by an adjective: 

lie acts old. He acts older than he is. He acts wise. 

Active voice A verb is in the active voice when its subject is the 
doer of the action: Jimmy's father gave lnm a car as contrasted 
with the passive verb in "Jimmy was given a car by Ins father. 
Sec "Voice and "Passive voice. 


ad Ad is the clipped form of advertisement, has only one </. and 
should not be followed by a period. Like other ‘dipped words it 
belongs to informal and familiar speech and writing. 

address Verb stressed on second syllable: a dres' or a dres'; noun s 
stress divided: a dres' (a dres'] or ad'res; ad'rcs is most used m the 
word's commonest sense, the address of a letter, package, etc.: 


Mr. Thorpe was to address (a dres') the meeting. 
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Mr Thorpe then addressed (a drest') the meeting. 

Mr. Thorpe’s address (a dres'or ad'rcs, was a mos an hour long. 

The letter’s address (ad'ras. Formal a dres ) was illegible. 

Addresses When the various parts of a person’s address arc written 
on the same line, they arc separated by commas: 

Miss Louise Finney. 48 Adirondack View Middlcbury. Vermont 
Mr Davis was a native of Carroll County, Va.. and a graduate of 
the College of William and Mary. 

For addresses in and on letters see ‘Letters * 1. b and c. 

Adjective clauses An adjective clause is a subjcct-and-vcrb con¬ 
struction that modifies a noun or pronoun. Many such clauses arc 
introduced by relative pronouns, who, which, that: 

The man/who lived at the head of the street has moved away. 

(C pcople n w/io fi «veTn gloss houses shouldn’t throw stones. (Clause 

m °Thcbc\$ U which he had held from boyhood, gradually slipped 
away. (Clause modifies belief.) 

Animals that lire in caves lose their powers of sight. (Clause modi¬ 
fies animals.) 


One of the oldest, most economical, and neatest constructions, par¬ 
ticularly characteristic of English, is the adjective clause without 
an introductory word (Sec page 163): 

The one I caught yesterday weighed three pounds. (Clause modi¬ 
fies one.) 

The girl I left behind me . . . (Modifies girl.) 

Adjective clauses can perform all the functions of adjectives. 
Sec * Adjectives, types and forms, ° Restrictive and non-rcstrictivc. 


Reference: Curmc, Syntax, Chapters 13,14 

Adjectives, types and forms An adjective modifies a noun or pro¬ 
noun, that is, in some way makes its meaning more exact: a black 
spider, those men, certain blind interests. 

1. Types. Adjectives are of three general types: ( a) Descriptive 
adjectives, the most common type, modify the noun by naming a 
quality or condition of the object it names: a gray shutter, vivid 
colors, difficult words, a laughing girl, the wrecked car. 
b) Limiting adjectives point out in some way the object named 
or indicate quantity or number: this vase, his former address, sev¬ 
eral books, their ambitions, seventy-five scats, the nineteenth day, 
a double dose, any woman. 
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c) Proper adjectives , derived from proper nouns, originally arc 
limiting adjectives: French possessions, the Puritan colonics—but 
often become descriptive: French culture, Puritan manners. Some¬ 
times they mingle both functions, as Elizabethan in the Eliza¬ 
bethan drama both limits drama to a period and brings to mind 
qualities of a group of plays. 

Often a proper adjective is used so frequently in a merely descrip¬ 
tive sense that it loses its relation to the proper noun from which it 
came and becomes a simple descriptive adjective, written without 
a capital: bacchanalian , pasteurized, diesel, india ink, paris green. 

2. Forms of adjectives. Many adjectives have come down from 
an early period of the language (high, handsome, civil ) and many 
have been made and are still being made by adding a suffix to a 
noun or verb. Some *suffixes that are still active arc: 


-able ( ible) —translatable, dirigible 

-ed— sugared, and usually in adjectives that are compound words: 

four-footed, well-lighted 
- escent —floresccnt 
-ese —Burmese, journalese 
- ful —playful, soulful 
-ish —darkish, womanish 
-less —harmless, fearless 
- like —bird like 

-y —cranky, dreamy, squiffy, corny 

3 Position of adjectives. According to its position in a sen- 
♦cnee, an adjective is either attributive or predicate: 

Attributive adjectives arc placed next to their nouns, usually pre¬ 
ceding as in the tiny brook, horseless carriages. Sometimes there is 
good reason for placing an adjective after its noun: 
i good plan gone wrong (Participle as adjective) 
a woman sweet, simple, home-loving (Two or more ad,eet,ves m 

formal usage often follow.) 

a plan so complicated no one could follow it [ I he ad|cctnc mom 

f '1 ^wldte cap,°snia// and beautifully made (Avoiding an awkward 
nUine up of adjectives before the noun) 

tence order (Silent was the night) 

The day is warm. That pie smells good. 

The train was crowded. 

See •Linking verbs. 


pit: jiiiuii 

For a while 1 felt bad. 
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or by placing more or most before it. 

Positive Comparative Superlative 

“ warm c r*o r more warm waiter most warm 

For further examples and discussion of use sec “Comparison of 
adjectives and adverbs. „ 

5. Adjective clauses. Clauses may be used as adjectives: 

Everyone who approves of this will please raise his right hand. 

That was the summer that we went to Yellowstone. 

He asked the first man he met. 

For further examples and discussion sec “Adjective clauses, 
“Clauses §1, 'Restrictive and non-restrictive. 

6 Other parts of speech as adjectives. One of the outstand¬ 
ing traits of English is the use of nouns in the adjective function, 
a glass jar, the Chamberlain government, a hurry call, store bread, 
the high school course, the horse and buggy days. Parts of speech 
Participles are the adjectival parts of verbs: a coming man, a 
deserved tribute. 

Prepositional phrases often function as adjectives: 

a bird with a long bill (= a long-billed bird, a descriptive adjective) 
a bird in the hand (a limiting adjective) 

7. Adjectives used as nouns. By using an article words ordi¬ 
narily used as adjectives may be made to function as nouns: the 
just , the rich , the unemployed, a high (of weather) an all-time 
high, a new low. 


ters 


References: Kennedy, «52, 105; Curmc. Parts of Speech, Chap- 
rs 3, 11; Syntax , Chapters 5, 13. 14. 25 


Adjectives, use Adjectives should add something to the exactness 
of a writer’s statement or to the definiteness of his picture. As 
Herbert Read puts it, “appropriate epithets may be either exact or 
happy.” In briny ocean, the briny does not add, because all oceans 
are briny; stark does not add much to the meaning of tragedy , or of 
madness either. Very general adjectives like good or bad or beauti¬ 
ful or wonderful do not as a rule add; the reader wants a more spe¬ 
cific detail, a particularsort of good ( generous , affable , efficient ...). 
Many adjectives that arc exact enough have been used too often 
with certain nouns (fond farewell, beady black eyes) and arc 
merely trite. Because most people do not use carefully exact 
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tivcs in conversation, they often fall back on these flat and stale 
modifiers in writing—and professional writers sometimes fall back 
on them too (“Newspaper English §2; Trite words, p. 214). 

A writer may try too hard to make a picture exact. Most of the 
adjectives in the following paragraph arc exact, that is, they add 
clearly to the meaning. But there arc too many of them; the 
writer has been too conscientious. The passage would be more 
readable if those in brackets, and perhaps others, were taken out. 


In a hotel dining room there is not the [clamorous.] raucous bed¬ 
lam of its immediate surroundings, but a refined, subdued atmos¬ 
phere, pervaded by distinct, faintly audible sounds. The orchestra, 
with a barely perceptible diminuendo, concludes the [melodic,] slow- 
tempo arrangement, climaxed by the [beautiful J strains of the Merry 
Widow” waltz— rising, falling, fading with plaintive supplication. 
Then later, while a modern, rhythmic melody is being played, the 
hushed clash of cymbals, the [musical] tinkle of the chimes and the 
softened blare of brass blend harmoniously with the [pulsing.] vibrant 
voice of the featured soloist, only to be anticlimaxcd by the per/unc- 
tory applause of the diners. The [constant,] relentless shuffle shuffle, 
shuffle of dancing feet becomes monotonous with its [endless] repeti¬ 
tion and imperceptible variation, while trite conversation is often in¬ 
terrupted by the affected voice of the solicitous .waiter. I he whispers 
and fgcivl laughter, the discordant clatter of dishes upon trays, and 
r [careless] scraping of chairs blend into the rooms d,st.net,ve 
personality. 

Such a passage is treated with irony by William Saroyan m the 
preface to The Daring Young Man on the Flying I rape~e. 

aii successful writers believe that one word by itself hasn t enough 

this paragraph Nations had one foot in commerce and 

A lany counselors on p rn aSnntil nolitics The most eminent 

the other in politics-even m ernalional po d.es , dic d 

figure- in this class was the late h ^ rccort , of , 1IS 

silently, leaving behind. » of , vy , tc . NVOl ,Ul be as useful to 

rMu^hiSan asVepys- Diary- and perhaps as interesting to the 
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student of human souls. He began Ins larger career as counselor for 
certain Rockefeller interests. He was careful, nevertheless, not to 
identify himself with the Rockefellers or any other group, so leasing 
himself free to serve all clients. He had a hand in an agitation for 
recognition of Russia as a means of increasing our export market. 
Indeed, he may have directed this campaign So. too, when an ele¬ 
ment among the bankers decided that cancellation of E .vroRca « 
debts would benefit American finance, they used Lettalent for 
sweetening unpopular causes. And in the last year of 1m life lie was 
advising the new German government on ways and means for making 
Nazi principles and methods less hateful to the average American 
citizen.— Will Irwin, Propaganda and the News. pp. Z6/-GS 

In writing that makes a definite attempt to capture the feelings 
and sensations of the reader, the adjectives must be exact (as they 
arc in the following paragraph) but they must also deserve the 
epithet “happy**; that is, they must seem to fit and at the same 
time to contribute an accent, to lead the reader to the writer’s feel¬ 
ing; perhaps they may make an imaginative appeal. In describing 
an actual experience Ernest Hemingway presents a picture rather 
than a scries of facts: 


In the five days I saw a dozen or more kudu cows and one young 
bull with a string of cows. The cows were big, gray , striped-flanked 
antelope with ridiculously small heads, big cars, and a soft, fast rushing 
gait that moved them in big-bellied panic through the trees. The 
young bull had the start of a spiral on his horns but they were short 
and dumpy and as he ran past us at the end of a glade in the dusk, 
third in a string of six cows, lie was no more like a real bull than a 
spike elk is like a big, old, thick-necked, dark-maned, wonder-horned, 
tawny-hided, beer-horse-built bugler of a bull-elk.—Green Hills of 
Africa, p. 138 


Notice that the relatively insignificant glade, dusk , and trees arc 
not modified but that the gait is soft, fast-rushing. The gait needed 
to be described; the dusk and the trees arc merely part of the 
background. 

Adjectives sometimes tend to make a slow movement in writing, 
partly because many of them have a falling rhythm; that is, the 
stressed syllabic is followed by one or more unstressed syllables. 
They may contribute to a leisurely, relaxed effect: 


The sheltering trees only emphasized the ashen dcadness of the 
wrinkled clapboards. 

Too many of them may result in an excessively slow movement. 

Carl Sandburg has been credited with advising a writer. “Think 
twice before you use an adjective.** This is probably sound advice 
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for anyone who is writing a good deal and tends to let thoughtless 
adjectives slip in. But it is also important for a writer to fix his eye 
on his subject and write about it as he really sees it. Without stuff¬ 
ing in adjectives he should fill in the qualities that arc needed for 
the reader to recreate the picture or idea for himself. The adjec¬ 
tives then should be at least exact, and some of them may be 


Adv 


happy- 

Reference: Aiken, Chapter 10 

Compare * Adverbs, use. 

Adjunct An adjunct is a modifier (as adjective of noun, adverb 
of verb), or a word or group of words that completes the meaning 
of some sentence clement, as the object of a verb, or a predicate 
adjective. Sec ^Modifiers. 

adult Pronunciation divided: a dult'—ad'ult. 

Adverbial clauses Subjcct-and-vcrb constructions may serve as 
adverbial modifiers: 

After the hall was over . . . He came because he had to. 

When we got up we found it raining. 

He anchored where the fish were supposed to be. 


See * Adverbs, types and forms; ° Adverbs, use; 0 Clauses. 

Adverbs types and forms (Correction: Give the adjective marked 
"ai^adverb^ form (as, change re,/ to really, considerable to cons.d- 

T "> 'S3?*** —*■« • 

single word or sentence element: 

EKS/iH'lSisw ..- 

<■> Sentence „„ „,o,c left. 

ggZZSS* —*- - nmdi,y 

-gteed » «,1 the «« Coed. T!,ey 
however, by no means convinced. 

Sec * Conjunctive adverbs. 
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d) Interrogative adverbs, introducing questions: 

When did you begin to feel this way? 

Where was the car when you first saw it. 

2 Classed by meaning. Adverbs have a wide variety of 
.neanTngs and ean be variously grouped. A convenient grouping 

follows: 


a) How? (Adverbs of manner) 

alike so well worse keenly openly painstakingly 

b) When? In what order? (Adverbs of time and succession) 
afterward when finally late lately never soon 

c) Where? (Adverbs of place and direction) 

below far north there upstairs 

d) How much? To what extent? (Adverbs of degree and measure) 
all almost less little much quite completely equally 


e ) Why? (Adverbs of cause and purpose) 
consequently therefore 

f) Yes or no. (Adverbs of assertion, condition, and concession) 
yes no certainly doubtless not perhaps possibly surely truly 

Slanc, vulcate: O.K. nix absolutely 


g) Introductory and parenthetical adverbs 
accordingly furthermore however 
3. Forms. Some adverbs have forms that have developed from 
Old English forms without a special adverbial sign: now. quite. 
since, then , there, where; but most adverbs are adjectives or parti¬ 
ciples plus the ending Ay: “He rowed badly"; “She was deservedly 
popular”; “ Surely you heard that.” 

There arc a number of adverbs with the same forms as adjectives, 
most of them going back to Old English adverbs that ended in -e 
(an ending which has disappeared) instead of to those that ended 
in Aice (which gives us the current Ay). Some of these arc: 


better 

early 

hard 

much 

smooth 

cheap 

even 

high 

near 

straight 

close 

fair 

late 

right 

tight 

deep 

fast 

loud 

second 

well 

doubtless 

first 

low 

slow 

wrong 


Most of these also have forms in Ay too, so that we can write 
“He sang loud” or “He sang loudly.” The Ay forms arc likely to 
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be preferred in formal English and the shorter forms in informal 
and familiar writing. The shorter forms arc often more vigorous 
than the longer: . 

Co slow. Don’t talk so loud. It was so windy that I had 
to hold on tight to the iron stand to keep from being blown off 
the summit. 

In vulgatc English the Ay forms are not so much used and people 
say "It came easy ” "He talked big” “It was *real good," "The 
fire burns bright" Special and *considerable are frequently used 
.instead of specially and considerably. This fact is responsible for 
many errors in English and a beginning writer should be especially 
careful to use a proper adverbial form rather than these vulgate 
forms. 

4. Comparison of adverbs. A greater degree of the quality 
named by the adverb is shown by adding -er or -est to an adverb 
or by placing more or most before it: 

Positive Comparative Superlative 

hard harder hardest 

slow slower slowest 

slowly more slowly most slowly 

Most adverbs of more than one syllabic arc compared with more 
and most. See “Comparison of adjectives and adverbs. 

5. Other constructions are used as adverbs. Nouns may be so 
used (See “Accusative ease. “Genitive ease §2): 

He came every morning. He plans to stay a month. 

Phrases may have the functions of adverbs (“Phrases §3): 


lie came in the morning. 

After the examination he had stopped study i g. 

Clauses may act as adverbs (“Adverbial clauses): 

" References: Kennedy. § 54; Curmc, Parts of Speech, pp. 73-86 

* j . use what has been said about the use of ad,cct.vcs 
Adverbs, use about the use of adverbs: 

(* Adjectives, u^)can be^saK. ^ fcappy or both. When 

Adverbs, t0 °* * ts to por trav rapid or violent action, lie is 

an amateur \ {rcc a use of adverbs and kill the whole 

S£ fn this paragraph we would be relieved-and see the picture 
more clcarly-if the writer had abandoned his adsorbs. 
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Sis tSStfCS 

more lumbering buses. 

Some writers tend to qualify too much, to make a statement 
and then draw part of it back with such words as probably, appar- 

ently: 

I shall [probably] try to read your paper tonight. 

It is better to choose the most accurate word available and use that 
Many of the longer adverbs are uncmphatic because they arc 
unstressed toward the end, and when two or more of them come 
close together they make a clumsy or unpleasant sounding phrase. 
The repetition of the ly is especially enfeebling: 

... she sang resonantly, if slightly nasally, between the towering 
walls of the adjacent buildings. 

They each respond to recurrent temperamental differences, and 
to analogous though chronologically distantly separated social condi¬ 
tions. 

Sometimes writers use an adverb plus an adjective or a verb when 
an accurate adjective or exact verb would be neater and just as 
expressive. 

Scholarships should be kept for those who arc studiously inclined 
[that is, for those who arc studious]. 

When no one was looking I took the goggles and swiftly made my 
way out of the store. [Even hurried would say as much and a verb like 
scurried might say more.) 


Reference: Aiken, Chapter 11 


Adversative connectives Connectives that link two statements in 
opposition: hut then, * however, notwithstanding, on the 

other hand, *still , and *yet arc some of the more common ones in 
current usage. 

advertisement Ad vcr'tiz mont is winning out over ad'vor tiz'mont 
and is now the more common pronunciation, though both are 
heard. 


Advertising style * Business English 

adviser, advisor Adviser has been the more common spelling, but 
the -or form (from analogy with advisor)*) is being increasingly 
used. Either is correct. 
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-ae- ($), -oe- (ce) Words from Greek and Latin that contain the 
digraphs -ae- and -oe- have been for a long time variously spelled 
in English. (Most printers do not now use the ligatures—the two 
letters made together. a\ ce—except in works dealing with the 
ancient languages.) Both -ae- and -oe- arc pronounced as though 
written e (cither long or short). Many words have been simpli¬ 
fied in the past: economics, encyclopedia, pedagogy, penal were 
formerly oeconomics . encyclopaedia, paedagogy, poenal. 

The present trend is to hasten this simplification. Medicine, for 
instance, has adopted many of the simpler forms, like anesthetic. 
The long scries of words beginning with haem- ( meaning ' blood ') 
now preferably begins with hem- ( hematic, hemoglobin, hemor¬ 
rhage . . .), and so on. The American Historical Association long 
ago adopted medieval. The dictionaries now give such words as 
ameba, cesura, dieresis, esthetic, subpena cither as preferred or 
alternate spellings. For a particular word consult a recent authori¬ 
tative dictionary. More formal styles tend to keep the older form 
with the two letters, more informal styles to use the simple c. 

Latin plurals in ae of course still keep the two letters: alumnae , 
antennae, formulae. Sec 0 Plurals §4. 

In Greek and Latin proper names the two letters are kept: 
Boeotia, Caesar, Oedipus. 

affect, effect Since most people make no distinction in pronounc¬ 
ing the first vowel of these words, the spelling is likely to be con¬ 
fused. . . ... a 

Affect, a rather formal word, is always a verb, meaning to influ¬ 
ence” or “put on” (compare affectation): 

This will affect the lives of thousands. 

1 Ic affected a stern manner. 


Effect is most commonly a noun, meaning “result : 

The effects of this will be felt by thousands. 

What would be the effect of doubling the amount. 

Effect is also a verb in formal English, meaning to bring about”: 

The change was effected peaceably. 

Affectation Wc pick up our language as children by imitating the 
speech of people around us. and wc change our language later m 
life bv imitating what wc hear others say or what wc find m read- 
ini- So long as these changes furnish us with more varied and 
I'lore exact wavs of saving things, they are proper and necessary 
ln d represent a healths- growth. But sometimes wc arc led to adopt 
ZcrZ pronunciation? or different words or different construe- 
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lions not so much to make our speech more effective as to make it 
more elegant, or even for the effect of the language itself rather 
than the effect of what it is conveying. Such changes arc affectation 

and arc unpleasant. . . 

Affectation is most easily spotted in pronunciations. In some 
parts of the United States ben (for been), ra'iuer. and i'filer are 
common pronunciations, but consciously adopting them is affecta¬ 
tion in regions where bin. ra'nicr. or c'rncr arc usual. For many 
people expressions like the following arc affectations: aren't I—one 
should, shouldn't one— Briticisms like no end—that winch for 
what. Using slang except for humorous effect is an affectation for 
a person who dislikes it. 

The line between natural and affected speech is hard to draw, 
since it depends chiefly on motive. In general, picking up expres¬ 
sions not commonly heard from the educated people of a com¬ 
munity is dangerous. Increasing the expressiveness of one’s speech 
is praiseworthy, but just trying to be “different” will usually result 
in bad English. The way to avoid affectation is to consider the 
appropriateness and expressiveness of language and to shun "big 
words.” 

See Chapter 2, Good English, p. 35; 0 Pronunciation §2. 

aggravate In formal English aggravate means “to intensify or in¬ 
crease something unpleasant,” as to aggravate suffering or a wound 
or a crime. In familiar usage aggravate means to “annoy" or “irri¬ 
tate”: “I was never so aggravated in my life.” The same distinc¬ 
tion is made with the noun, aggravation. 

Aggregating sentences Sentences in which several details arc built 
together arc called aggregating , as contrasted with shorter segregat¬ 
ing sentences which usually have one or two statements. See 
“Aggregating sentences,” p. 152. 

Agreement (Correction: Make the pronoun or verb marked agree 
grammatically with the word to which it is related [its antecedent 
if it is a pronoun, its subject if it is a verb].) 

Certain parts of speech which vary in form for gender or number 
should agree when they stand in relationship to each other: 

1. Subject and yerb agree in number (The man is old—The 
men are old) and person (I go tomorrow—He goes tomorrow). 
“Subject and verb, “Collective nouns 

2. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender (The man 
found his keys—The girl found her keys), and in number (The 
boy had lost his way—The hikers had lost their way). 

* Reference of pronouns, “each, “every 
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3. A demonstrative adjective usually agrees with its noun in 
number ( That kind is inexpensive—77n?$e shoes cost more than 
the old ones). Sec * Demonstrative adjectives, *that §5, *this, 
*kind, sort. 

Because of the greatly simplified inflections of English, agree¬ 
ment is a relatively simple matter: our nouns have only two case 
forms and our verbs have one form except in the third person 
singular of the present tense and the past tense is the same 
throughout. The chief cause of failure in agreement is that we do 
not hold our grammatical patterns in mind very well. If several 
words intervene between the two that should be in agreement we 
seem to forget the way we started out. This is especially true if the 
subject is a collective noun, or if we start with a singular subject 
and several words, some of them plural, come before the verb, so 
that we arc tempted to use a plural verb. 

For other problems of agreement sec Opposition and 0 l enses 
§ 2 . 


agree to, agree with One agrees to a plan and agrees with a person, 
ain’t Used in place of isn’t, aren't, hasn't, or haven't, ain't is vulgate 
English only. 

As a familiar contraction for am not, ain't is a different problem. 
Spoken English really needs a contraction for the first person. 
Amn t is unpronounceable. Aren’t is often used, especially in Eng¬ 
land: "I’m making real progress, aren’t I?” and this usage seems to 
be increasing in the United States. In familiar speech many people 
sav ant, not ant, and very generally shorten aren't to ant (ant 
u go'on? for Aren’t you going?). But the expression is never appro¬ 
priate in formal and informal English. 

In representing conversation in writing, we should recognize that 
a„t or ant is the spoken form, and spell the expression am t. 

Reference: Current English Usage, pp. 122, 12/-28 
airplane-aeroplane for several years these two words competed for 
general usage, but in the United States at least an,,lane is bo h 
the official and popular form. Aeroplane (pronounced both 
a'or 6 plan' and ar'oplan) is more commonly used in England, 
a la A la is regarded as an English preposition, meaning 'after,” 


“according to”: 

a la Whistler a la The New Yorker 
In formal writing and modish advertising (as of cosmct.es and 
fashionable clothes), the accent mark is usually kept (•' la \-f* c 
where it is written ala. We do not use the other French forms, 

a V and au. 
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Ob-*) b «— b. <*- 

alibi refers to any excuse. 

all and its compounds The following words and phrases need 
watching: 

all ready [adjective phrase]: At last they were all ready to beg.n. 
already \adverb of time]: They had already begun 

.. 

trunk T here were six all together. ... , 

altogaiier [adverb, equivalent to wholly]: That s altogether another 

matter. 

Alliteration Alliteration is the presence of the same sound at the 
beginning of a series of words or of stressed syllables within words. 
Besides contributing to the pleasure that a reader may find in the 
similar sounds, alliteration serves to bind the phrase, sometimes a 
series of phrases, into a unit: 

the crowded, cloistered colleges of Oxford.— Paul Elmer More 
ran over the starry smoothness of the lagoon, and the water be¬ 
tween the piles lapped the slimy timber once with a sudden splash.— 
Joseph Conrad. 'The Lagoon.” Tales of Unrest , p. \W 

Alliteration is one of the figures of sound that contributes to the 
musical effect of poetry, though not one of the most important: 

Here I am, an old man in a dry month. 

Being read to bv a boy. waiting for rain. 

T. S. Eliot, "Gcrontion” 

In ordinary expository prose conspicuous alliteration is usually 
out of place because it tends to attract attention to the expression 
and away from the idea. Its use in formal and elevated prose, espe¬ 
cially in ^prosc with an oratorical or poetic background, is more 
appropriate. 

At present alliteration is one of the chief weapons of advertis¬ 
ing sloganeers, and makers of flashy titles, who simply push to a 
conspicuous point the natural binding power of the figure: 

If you see it in the Sun it’s so. Potatoes Promote Prosperity 
Corinthian Carpet Cleaners Mealtime Magic with Milk 
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Alliteration is also characteristic of humorous verse and prose and 
of any mannered writing on the light side: 

Tell me, what is a man to do 
When the lady his life is based upon 
Likes to be wooed but won t be won? 

Ogden Nash, Hard Lines, p. 58 

Sad. serene, and somewhat silly. The Carden of Allah belongs to 
that dignified class of pictures which reviewers customarily praise for 
the music and photography.— Time , Nov. 30, 1936 

Compare "Figures of sound." p. 175. 

all (of) All is frequently followed by of in many constructions 
where the of is not necessary and might not be used in formal 
writing: 

All [of] the milk was spilled. They passed all [of] the candidates. 
You can’t fool all of the people all of the time. 

All of is usual with a pronoun: 

All of them went home. They wanted all of it but got only half. 


all right—alright All right is the spelling of both the adjective 
phrase (He is all right) and the sentence adverb, meaning "yes, 
certainly” (All right, 1*11 come). 

Alright is a natural analog) with altogether and already, but at 
present is found only in advertising, comic strips, familiar writing, 
and verv rarely, in 'fiction. It will be worth watching to see if 
alright makes its way into typical informal English. Meanwhile, 
be on your guard. 

Allusion An allusion is a brief, incidental reference to literature 
historv general experience, current events, or popular sayings, used 
to add interest and increase understanding of the mam sublet. 
The following sentence from a short story shows several allusions: 

The sense of it. and of us all on that lighted ship in the dark sea 
sa.line together for a few days, heaven only knew popular phrase] 
where and why, made me lapse off into a revcr.e o tins queer, im¬ 
proper world of ours, that is really no place for a lady (popular phrase], 
buMhat after all is something for to admire and for to see [Kipling]— 
where some of us arc whited sepulchres conventional literary al- 
, i Li of us arc lined with pink reference to an anecdote 

old°earhcr d in the store], and few of us can help it. and the best souls 
told earner ' „ rala originally from diplomatic vo¬ 

cabulary], and funny stories he behind cold official ^‘^and people 

may be as absurd as hippopotamuses and yet- H. G. Ussioii , 

Stamboul Nights, p. 310 
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although 


The use of allusions in writing is discussed on p. 241. 

allusion—illusion * illusion 

-al ly English has a number of adjectives with the (Latin) endings 
■al and -ical: fatal, final, medical, historical, political. Usually an 
adverb is made by adding -ly to this ending. This should be re- 
membered in spelling these words. 

accidental accidentally incidental incidentally 

political politically practical practically 

Several adjectives ending in - ical show a tendency to drop the 
-al: alphabetic, biographic, geographic , grammatic , philosophic, arc 
becoming more common, following the course of academic, frantic, 
emphatic, poetic, and others that have already shed the final sylla¬ 
ble. The use of nouns in -ic as adjectives (a music festival) adds to 
this group, in appearance at least. 

almost See "most for use of most for almost. 

also is a weak connective; ordinarily and will do its work better: 

He came with tents, cooking things, and (better than also] about 
fifty pounds of photographic equipment. 

See "Conjunctive adverbs. 

alternative comes from the Latin alter, "the second of two”; some 
formal writers, in deference to the word’s origin, confine its mean¬ 
ing to "one of two possibilities.' but it is commonly used to mean 
one of several possibilities, and is so defined in dictionaries. 

although Although and though connect with the main clause an 
adverbial clause of concession, that is, a statement in opposition to 
the main statement but one that docs not contradict it. Although 

, is more likely to introduce a clause that precedes the main clause, 
though one that follows: 

Although the rain kept up for almost three weeks, we managed to 
have a pretty good time. 

We managed to have a pretty good time, though (although] the 
rain kept up for almost three weeks. 

There is no distinction in meaning between though and al¬ 
though. 

Often one of two clauses connected by but can be thrown into 
an although clause with greater accuracy of meaning and with 
greater variety in the sentence pattern: 

We had rehearsed that act time and time again, but we all missed 
our cues the first night. 
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altogether 


Although we had rehearsed that act time and time again, we all 
missed our cues the first night. 

The spelling altho has made more headway than tho and thru, 
and is quite appropriate in familiar writing but would not be used 
in formal writing, and not often in informal writing. 

See *but. Reference: Curme, Syntax , pp. 332-40 
altogether See *all and its compounds. 

alumnus In spite of their clumsiness four Latin forms of this word 
arc kept in English: 

One male graduate is an alumnus (a lum'nas) 

Two or more male graduates arc alumni (a lum'nl) 

One female graduate is an alumna (a lum'no) 

Two or more female graduates arc alumnae (d lum'nc) 

By common practice alumnus and alumni arc used for graduates 
of coeducational institutions. Because of this complication of 
forms, graduate and graduates arc increasingly used. Alum' is used 
colloquially in some institutions. 

a.m. and p.m. These abbreviations (for ante meridiem , 'before 
noon.” and post meridiem , “after noon”) arc now usually written 
in small letters except in headlines and tables. They arc most 
useful in tables and lists of times. In consecutive writing they arc 
used only with figures for specific hours: “from 2 to 4 p.m." 

A/, is the abbreviation for noon: “12 m.” There is no correspond¬ 
ing abbreviation for midnight. 

vU Ambiguity (Correction: Make the meaning you intend unmis¬ 
takable.) - . M , . 

Although inexact writing is common enough, actually ambigu¬ 
ous writing, in which there is possibility of confusing two mean¬ 
ings is relatively rare. The context usually shows which of two' 
possible meanings must be taken. The most common sources of 
actual ambiguity arc: 

1. Inexact reference of pronoun, 


especially in 0 indirect dis¬ 


course: 

He told his father he had been talking too much. 

Such a sentence usually needs reforming, perhaps as: 

“I’ve been talking too much.” he told his father 
•‘You've been talking too much.” he said to his father. 


See * Reference of pronouns. 

2. Squinting modifiers, that is, 
either of two words or constructions: 


modifiers that may refer to 
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American and British usage 


I said when the game was over that I would go. 

[When the game was over I said that 1 would go, or, I said that I 
would go when the game was over.] 

Some people I know would go there anyway. 

[Some people whom I know ... or. Some people would go there 
anyway, I Know.] 

3. Incomplete idioms, especially in comparisons: 

"I like Alice as well as Will” might mean “I like Alice as well 
as Will docs,” "I like Alice as well as I do Will,” or “I like both 
Alice and Will.” 


Sec “'Comparison of adjectives and adverbs. 

4. Yes or no after negatives. Yes or no often needs to be made 
clearer with a clause answering a negative question or commenting 
on a negative statement. 


You haven’t any more red ink, have you? [Answer, “Yes, I have” 
or "No, I haven't. '] 

Let s not use such a long quotation. [No, let's not.] 


American Since it is inconvenient to form an adjective or a com¬ 
pound m -man from the United States, American is ordinarily used. 
It is obviously inexact, since Canadians and Mexicans are as Ameri¬ 
can as we are. But it is no more inexact than many other words 
and is generally used in this sense. Perhaps we can take an Eng¬ 
lishmans judgment: 

The use of America for the United States & American for (citizen) 
of the U. S. is open to as much & as little objection as that of England 
& English (man) for Great Britain (& Ireland), British, & Briton. 
It will continue to be protested against bv purists & patriots. & will 
doubtless survive the protests.—II. W. Fowi.er. Modern English 
Usage, p. 18 5 

Use the United States rather than America as the name of our 
country but use American as the adjective and the name of an 
inhabitant. 


American and British usage There arc several reasons why the 

Lnglish spoken and written in the United States differs from the 

Lnghsh spoken and written in England. The English language 

was brought to North America in the seventeenth and eighteenfh 

thcM"! ^at time the language used on both sides of 

d ffcfent w, has chan § cd noticeably, and naturally in somewhat 

tcts betS\ F ° T paSt , 8 encra tions the first-hand con- 

l handfl7of ^ eriCanS i and En S lishmcn ^ve been confined to 
andful of the upper classes of both nations (in contrast to the 
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American and British usage 


rather frequent movement back and forth among the citizens of 
the British Empire), so that there lias been little chance for the 
pronunciation of one to affect the other. The people live under 
different governments, arc brought up under differing educational 
systems. Social stratification, affecting the ideals and habits of 
large classes of people, is considerably different. In spite of the mu¬ 
tual circulation of books and periodicals, visits of lecturers, pro¬ 
fessors, and ministers, and interchange by way of the movies and 
the radio, many of the factors that tend to keep a language unified 
and to keep the speech of the British possessions close to that of 
England cannot operate very effectively between England and the 
United States. 


The differences have led to interesting emotional attitudes on 
both sides. There has been considerable arrogance. Britishers 
scorn what they like to call “vulgar Americanisms," partly from 
dislike of different language customs, partly from a feeling of 
superiority in customs and manners: The maker of the glossary 
to the London edition of Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt went beyond sim¬ 
ple definition when he wrote for ice cream soda ‘ Ice cream in soda 
water. A ghastly American summer time drink." Fowler says that 
the realization that Americans had dropped the u from words in 
-our stopped the British from making the same change. Many 
Americans look upon British accent and vocabulary as ludicrous or 
at best snobbish. The average American’s dislike for Briticisms 
has been intensified by the imitation of British usage by some 
Americans, who have affected both British pronunciations and 

B As tVwritten style, in recent years the vigor of our literature has 
d 0 ne much to give American English standing abroad, and the 
movies arc carrying their version. Thirty years ago the howler 
brothers wrote in The Kings English. “Americanisms are foreign 
b i In A should be so treated"—and they treated them so with 
gusto' Ten vears ago Ernest Wecklcy wrote "The foreign language 
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American and British usage 


'theater, though they use both forms; they still keep -our in a num¬ 
ber of words, though'they are gradually simplifying; they use \ in a 
few words like inflexion ; they tend to double more consonants, as 
in traveller, waggon; and there arc various individual words that 
differ, such as tyre (automobile tire). But these distinctions do not 
affect a large number of words, and actually usage on most of them 
is divided in both countries. They arc just enough to show that a 
book is of British or American origin but they do not interfere 
with reading except among patriotic fanatics of one country or the 
other. They really are one of the better arguments for allowing 
more individual freedom in spelling, but offer a problem to a pub¬ 
lisher who wishes to circulate a book in both countries. 


In the United States for a number of years students have been 
at work discovering and describing our speech. The magazine 
American Speech (founded in 192s) has published specific ob¬ 
servations of usage and more general articles. Professor George 
Philip Krapp's The English Language in America (New York, 
1925) and John S. Kenyon's American Pronunciation (Ann Arbor, 
1935) arc scholarly works. The four editions of M. L. Mencken’s 
The American Language (New York, 1919—) have given a sturdy 
defense of American as against British usage. Mencken is not quite 
fair in that he usually pits the American vulgate against formal 
British, but his main point, the existence of a distinct popular 
speech in the United States, is well proved. Now the publication 
of the Dictionary of American English is presenting the most com¬ 
plete and accurate record of our words yet made. 

There arc of course several varieties of English in use on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and Great Britain presents a greater variety 
than the United States, in part because of sturdy remains of older 
dialects in the various counties, in Scotland, and in Wales, and in 
part because of mannerisms of various upper groups, as "the Oxford 
accent/’ Among Englishmen and Americans of about the same 
degree of education and similar social position, differences in pro¬ 
nunciation are likely to be particularly striking. There are different 
values for the vowels, differences in particular words like the British 
tra (trait), process, contents', lef tenant for lieutenant, ral'i for 
the American ro'li (Raleigh), and in general a more rapid speech 

slmv^Mr^ t0 slur . s y ,lables < such -ar in dictionary). The 

viSSsr 110 " by Americans scems wastefui a,,d p r °- 

rn ^' y ° ne k " ow , s of the differences in vocabulary in certain 

cokers Jebisr >" , En f land jj n e,evator is a lift, radio is wireless. 

ackers are biscuits ( cakes and muffins are also different from those 


American and British usage 


in America), dessert is fruit after the sweets, a sit-down strike is a 
stay-in strike y a run in a stocking is a ladder, daylight saving time 
is summer time , installment buying is the hire-purchase system , 
white-collar workers are black-coat workers. From the group word 
tin can the British have taken tin , while Americans have chosen 
can. A truck is a lorry , an automobile is a motor car (though both 
arc compromising on car), gasoline is petrol, sold in a gallon of five 
quarts. A billion is a thousand million in America (and France) 
and a million million in England (and Germany). 

There is a vulgatc speech in both England and America, a vast 
array of slang that baffles readers on the opposite side of the 
Atlantic, and many colloquialisms that belong to each. No end 
and ra nicr' arc supposed to identify an Englishman as clearly as 
guess or reckon is supposed to identify an American—in a book. 
One reason for careful study of the differences between the two 
speeches was the increased vogue of realistic fiction, which neces¬ 
sarily made use of more colloquial English and more colloquial 
American. In fact, the increased informality and colloquialncss of 
modern prose in both England and the United States tended to 
emphasize the distinctions between the two. and probably went 
a long way toward general recognition of differences. 

The grammar of the popular levels of English and of American 
differs somewhat-contrast the speech of ordinary people in novels 
of the two countries. But in the formal writing of the two there is 
less difference in grammar than in vocabulary. Collective nouns arc 
more likclv to be plural in British usage (the government intend)-, 
British writers differ in small matters like; the position o only the 
proper preposition with “c/i/ferent, and distinguishing Me ami as. 

(See Stuart Robertson "British-Amcrican Differentiations in 
Syntax and Idiom.” American Speech. 1959. xiv -W™ ) 

A fairly long catalog of such minor differences between these 
two branches of English could be drawn up. but their importance 
should not be exaggerated or allowed to obscure the fundamental 
fact that the resemblances far outnumber the differences and that 
the speech of the two countries represents two different strands of 

c English language. With patience a citizen of one country 
Sn understand the speech of the other and with tolerance for 
i Iffrrrnces one can read the others books and periodicals 

-ri &vskl sl ”i J s slw: 

language. 
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Analogy in language 


For an American there is no virtue in consciously cultivating 
British pronunciations or adopting British words and idioms. It lie 
uses generally accepted American English he will reach his proper 
public, and if what he writes is interesting or important enough he 
can reach English readers too. 

Many particular entries in this Index note differences between 
British and American usage. Anyone who wishes to look further 
into the matter can refer to the books mentioned in this article, or 
lie can begin with the shorter discussions in Kennedy or McKnight 
or other books on English. 

among •between 

amount, number A mount is used of things viewed in bulk, weight, 
or sums; number is used of things that can be counted: 

an amount of milk (but a number of cans of milk] 
an amount of beets, corn, oats, wheat [but a number of bushels or 
carloads of any of these] 

a number of seats, a number of people, a number of mistakes 
an amount of money, an amount of humor 

ampersand is the name for the & sign (originally a linking of the 
letters of at), called also short and. Its primary use. ob\ iously. is to 
save space. It is used chiefly in business writing and in reference 
works. In addressing firms, use the form they habitually use 
(. . . and Company or ... & Company), and in quoting, follow 
your original carefully. 

Anacoluthon (spelled also anakolutlion; pronounced an'a kd- 
lu'thon; plural anacolutlia) is the learned word for changing from 
one grammatical construction to another within the same sentence. 
Some common types of anacolutlia are described as shifted con¬ 
structions on p. 129. 

Analogy (Figure of speech) See “Metaphors, similes, analogies.*’ 
p. 235. 

Analogy in language Analogy is the name for the natural tendency 
in users of a language to make their speech more regular by form¬ 
ing new words like some existing ones, bringing old words closer 
together in form, or bringing constructions in line with familiar 
patterns. It is easiest to watch analogy in the attempts of children 
to master their language. Before they learn the forms conven¬ 
tionally used by grown-ups, they manufacture forms like those 
they are familiar with: Most children for a time sav mans before 
they learn to say men; they experiment with verb forms, usually 
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Analytic and synthetic forms 


making verbs regular, singed for sang or sung, digged for dug, or 
they may say dag instead of dug. 

Analog)’ is the force that has disposed of many irregularities in 
the main body of the language. Out of various plural forms 
used in Old English, -s has won in all but a few words and analogy 
is still bringing more words to that form, like * formulas. Words 
occasionally arc changed in spelling by analog)', as the b was 
rather recently added to crumb and thumb from analogy with 
comb , dumb , and so on. Cole slaw is often replaced by cold slaw. 
* Adviser is now changing to advisor from analogy with advisory 
and words like inspector, distributor. Alright is slowly making its 
way from analogy with already. (Sec "All right.) New words arc 
formed on analogy with old ones, like avigation , aerobatics. Since 
9 who is the form that usually stands before a verb, as its subject, 
people ordinarily say who instead of whom when the object pre¬ 
cedes the verb {Who were you with?). 


See "Change in language, "due to. the words starred in this arti¬ 
cle. and various other examples of analogy treated in particular 

Index entries. . 

Reference: E. II. Sturtcvant, Linguistic Change (Chicago, 
1917). p. 38 ff., Ch. 6. Sec also the indexes of most works on 
language for their treatment of analog)’. 

Analytic and synthetic forms When the form of a word is al¬ 
tered to show some difference in meaning or function, the derived 
form is called synthetic; when some other word is put with the 
main word to express the changed meaning, the new form is called 
analytic. English shows both methods in comparing ad|cct.ves 
and adverbs and in its possessive: 

Synthetic: quiet quieter 

lovely lovelier 

a horse’s hoof; the king’s subjects 

Analytic: 


quietest 

loveliest 


quiet 

lovclv 


most quiet 
most lovely 


more quiet 
more lovely 

the hoof of a horse; the subjects of a king 
English verbs are generally analytic in conjugation: 

. c aid (contrasted with the Latin dixit) 

he will love (contrasted with the Latin amabit) 

Analytic forms probably make a language somewhat easier to 
learn since there arc fewer separate words to keep in mind, and 
they make it possible to emphasize the signs of the various forms. 

I will' come. 
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-ance, -ence (-ant, -ent) 


•Comparison of adjectives and adverbs § § 1 and 2; •Genitive case 
§§1 and 2; ‘Verbs 

-ance -ence (-ant, -ent) Two of the most troublesome groups 
of words in English spelling arc those ending m -ance (-ant) and 
-ence ( ent). Most of them arc nouns and ad|cctivcs descended 
from verbs of different Latin conjugations whose vowel signs arc 
generally represented in these endings. There is no difference in 
our pronunciation of the endings-both get the slurred vowel a 
(dafen'dant). There is a slight tendency to level the two in the 
direction of the ending with e, but for the present all we can do is 
learn the individual forms by memory or frequently consult a 
dictionary. 

Here arc some of the commoner words of these types: 

-ance, -ant 


Noun 

attendance, attendant 

balance 

defendant 

descendant 

expectance, expectancy 

extravagance 

forbearance 

inccssancy 

intolerance 

perseverance 

reluctance 

repentance 

resemblance 

resistance 

significance 

tenant, tenancy 

tolerance 

vigilance 

warrant 


Adjective 

attendant 

(balanced, balancing] 
defendant (defending) 
descendant or desccndcnt 


expectant 

extravagant 

[forbearing] 

incessant 

intolerant 

perseverant 

reluctant 

repentant 

[resembling] 

resistant 

significant 

tenant 

tolerant 

vigilant 

[warranting] 


- ence , -ent 

Noun 

antecedence, antecedent 

competence 

confidence 

consistency 

dependence (-ance) 

existence 

independence 


Adjective 
antecedent 
competent 
confident . 
consistent 

dependent (also dependant) 

existent 

independent 
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- ence , -ent 


Noun 

Adjective 

innocence 

innocent 

insistence 

insistent 

obedience 

obedient 

persistence 

persistent 

presence 

present 

prevalence 

prevalent 

prominence 

prominent 

reverence 

reverent 


A group of nouns end in -ense: 

dispense expense offense pretense suspense 

and 1 . And is a coordinating conjunction, that is, it connects ele¬ 
ments of equal grammatical value: 

Adjectives: a pink and white apron; a blue, green, and white flag 
Adverbs: Me drove fast and a little carelessly. 

Nouns: trees and shrubs; trees, shrubs, and plants 
Verbs: I found the book and opened it at the exact place. 

Phrases: in one ear and out the other 

Subordinate clauses: While the boys were swimming and [while] 
the older folks were resting, I was reading. 

Coordinate clauses: The first generation makes the money and the 
second spends it. 

Care needs to be taken that the elements are really of equal 
value. Some temptations to connect wrongly unequal elements arc: 


a) Main verbs and participles: 

Three or four men sat on the edge of the lake with their backs to 
the road, [and] apparently watching the ducks. 

b) Main and subordinate clauses (•which §2): 

A contract has been let to install new copper work on the Post 
Office [and] which will require -4500 pounds of lead coated copper. 

2 And is often overused in amateur writing, used where no 
connective is needed, or where some other connective would be 


more accurate: 

All the passages inside the muskrats’ house tended to head u ward 
and we pushed the traps far enough in to reach dry ground. Since 

< prcp S Tchooi we hadCertain hours for study and during that 
time [during which time] the dormitories were quiet. 

Hie freshmen have a number of required courses and [but] the 

upperclassmen almost none. 
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and/or 


3 In current writing, especially informal writing with rather 
short sentences, and often stands at the beginning of sentences: 

You cannot permit investment bankers to manage trusts without 
permitting all of them to do it. And you cannot open it to the good 
ones without opening it to all. And in practice, the least trust¬ 
worthy will be the first to rush in to employ this facile instrument 
of money control.— John T. Flynn, Scribners Magazine, July 1 )>/ 

If this usage becomes conspicuous, some of the and s should be 
dropped or two sentences put together as a compound sentence. 

4. In some compact writing and is omitted between scries of 
items. Judiciously used this omission makes for economy, but used 
very frequently it is a mark of a “telegraphic” style which is usually 
inappropriate for general writing. Three and 's would be possible 
in this sentence: 

An expert at making points of dogma crystal clear. Father LaBufTe 
had a blackboard handy. | A ] covered it with white, red. green, | A | 
yellow chalk marks demonstrating the meaning of the Trinity, Orig¬ 
inal Sin. Transubstantiation, ( A ) Incarnation.— Time, Sept. 27, 1 ( ^>7 

These Index articles involve and: •Compound predicate, •Com¬ 
pound sentences. •Compound subject, •Conjunctive adverbs. 
•Coordinating conjunctions; •between you and me, •which (and 
which): •Series (punctuation before and in a scries of three or 
more items) 

and etc. is a careless redundancy, since etc. [et cetera) already 
contains and (in the Latin et). See °ctc., et cetera. 

and/or is primarily a business and legal locution. It is useful when 
three alternatives exist (both circumstances mentioned or cither 
one of the two): fruit and/or vegetables means “fruit and vegeta¬ 
bles,” or “fruit or vegetables." 

The use of and/or in general writing is objected to by many 
people because of its business connotation, but it is sometimes 
found: 

There is something in the power of “great" personalities, but to 
found a theory of history on it is to deny the demonstrated exist¬ 
ence of surrounding circumstances which condition and/or determine 
the conduct of leaders, heroes, and dictators.—C. A. Beard, The Dis¬ 
cussion of Human Affairs, p. 107 

And alone often means and/or or or, and would be interpreted 
so: 

Adjectives and adverbs arc usually placed near the words they 
modify. [Whichever is used stands near the word it modifies.) 
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and which 


and which * which §2 


angle Angle is often 0 dead wood and suggests a vulgate or business 
phrase that is out of place in general writing: 

In a preparatory school the masters go at the matter from a differ¬ 
ent angle [that is, differently ] and make the same kind of literature 
more enjoyable. 

Anglicization The process of making foreign words into English 
words. Sec 6 Foreign words in English. 


Antecedent An antecedent is the word or statement to which a 
pronoun or pronominal adjective refers. It may stand before or 
after the pronoun: 

We did not hear their call again and when we found the Thomp¬ 
sons they were almost exhausted. (The Thompsons is the antecedent 
of the pronominal adjective their and the pronoun they.) 

For relations between antecedents and their pronouns see 
* Reference of pronouns. 

antenna In zoolog) the Latin plural antennae is usually kept, but 
this is too foreign a form for most of us in talking about radios, so 
that the regular plural form of the radio antenna is antennas. 

anti-, anti The prefix anti-, meaning "against" in its various senses, 
is hyphened only before root words beginning with i and before 


antisocial 

anti-Semitic 


proper nouns: 

anticlimax antifreeze antimonarchic 

anti-imperialistic anti-intellectual anti-Br.t.sli 

Anti- is pronounced an'ti or often, more emphatically, an'tl. 
Anti is a colloquial and informal noun, meaning a person op¬ 
posed to something”; plural antis. 

The supporters of the plan spoke amid boos from the antis. 

Anticipatory subject See ‘there is, there arc. 

Anticlimax Arrangement of a series in order of descending im- 
portance of the elements. It may be intentional as a form of 
mnor (as in Pope's “Men. monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all ), 
or unintentional because of a lapse of judgment that should be 

corrected. See p. 174. . , 

Antithesis Antithesis means contrast. For paragraphs developed 

bs contrast, see "Contrast and comparison, p. 102. 

a m An antonvm is a word that means the opposite of an- 
o"ther y word Zt stingy. boring are antonyms of cold, generous 
entertaining. Most books of synonyms also give antonyms, 
the synonym entries in dictionaries. 
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Apostrophe ( 1 ) 


any, and compounds with any 1. Any is used primarily as an adjee- 
tivc (any member of the family; Any dog is a good dog), but also 
as a pronoun (Any will do). 

In comparisons of things of the same class, "idiom calls for my 
other: ‘This book is better than any other on the subject ; but: 
“I think a movie is more entertaining than any book (Not the 


same class of things). 

2. Compounds with any: Anybody, anyhow, anything, and 
anywhere arc always written as single words. Any rate is always 
two words: “At any rate" Anyone is written as one word when 
the stress is on the any, and as two when the stress is on the one: 


Anyone (cn'iwun) would know that. 

I d like any one (cn i wun') of them. 

Anyway is one word when the any is stressed (I can t do it 
en'cwa) and two when the stress is about equal: Any way 
(en'i wa') I try, it comes out wrong. 

Anybody is colloquial and informal; anyone is rather more 
formal. 

3. Pronouns referring to anybody, anyone. Anybody and 
anyone are singular and take singular verbs: Anybody (Anyone) 
feels bad at times. They arc referred to by one or more often by 
he, bis, him: Anybody knows what he deserves. 

Informally anyone and anybody often arc treated as collectives 
and arc referred to by a plural pronoun: 

. . . and a top that goes up and down without anybody losing 

their temper.—T hornton Wilder (letter). Theatre Arts, Nov. 

1940, p. 821 

Compare "every and its compounds; Fries, p. 50. 


4. Vulgate forms. Anyhow is colloquial and vulgatc for any¬ 
way (He couldn't do it anyhow) and any place for anywhere (lie 
wasn't any pVace I looked). Anyways , anywheres arc vulgatc for 
anyway and anywhere. 


Aphorism "Epigrams 

Apostrophe (’) (Correction: Insert an apostrophe where it be¬ 
longs in the word marked; or, take out a wrongly used apostrophe.) 

1. The most common use of the apostrophe is in spelling the 
"genitive (possessive) case of nouns and of the indefinite pro¬ 
nouns ( anyone f nobody , someone—See "Pronouns §8): 

Dorothy’s first picture The companies’ original charters 
Everyb ody’s business is nobody’s business. 

Special examples of possessive form are discussed in "Genitive case. 
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appearing 


2. The apostrophe is also used to show the omission of one or 
more letters in contractions: cant. I’m, I'll, it’s (if is]. See “Con¬ 
tractions. 

3. An apostrophe is generally used in plurals of figures, letters of 
the alphabet, and words being discussed as words: 

three e’s the 1920*s The first of the two that's 

There is a growing tendency to omit this apostrophe: 

The legendary Miss Millay, the feminine Byron of the 1920s . . . 
—Louis Untermeyer, \iodern American Poetry, p. 485 

4. In representing colloquial speech, an apostrophe is used to 
show that certain sounds represented in the usual spelling were not 
spoken: 

Good mornin* lie was goin* to see fer himself. 

"An* one o* them is the new schoolmaster," he shouted. 

This is a legitimate use, but too many apostrophes make a spotted 
page and confuse the reader. It is better to suggest occasional mal- 
pronunciations than to try to represent them conscientiously. 
“Conversation 

5. Apostrophes arc not used in the genitive of the personal pro¬ 
nouns (his,' hers, ours . theirs) or to apologize for a commonly 
used simplified spelling form ( altho, not altlio’; thru rather,than 

thro'). 

appearing Inflated (or falsely formal) for looking: 

a comfortable looking (better than appearing] street 
a fine lookmg (better than appeanng] house 

appendix The English plural appendixes is 
Latin appendices and is the better form 


rapidly overtaking the 
except in quite formal 


usage. . 

Apposition. Appositives Apposition is a method of modifying a 
noun or other expression by placing immediately after it an equiva¬ 
lent expression that repeats its meaning: 

fists SS SSS —»-P-*. 

Anoositivcs arc cither close (restrictive) and not set off by 
commas, or loose (non-rcstrictivc) and usually set off by commas 
( “Restrictive and non-rcstrictivc): 

Ct-OSF* Washington the Capital is a symbol of democracy and 
America Washington the city is a symbol of almost everything tha 
sincere and thoughtful men know is wrong with democracy and 
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Articles 


America— Aldf.n Stevens. “Washington: Blight on Democracy.” 
Harper’s Magazine, Dec. 1941, p. 50 ., r 

. Loose: Litcrarv critics have repeatedly called attention to the 
pathetic fallacy, the reading of emotion in emotionless things, the 
angry thunder, the benign sunshine.— Irwin Edman, Four Ways of 
Philosophy, p. 29 


Close (restrictive, 
limiting) 

Coach Bradley 

My aunts Mary and Agnes (He 
had more aunts.) 

The fact that he had been over 
the road before gave him an 
advantage. 

Fletcher the grocer 
William the Conqueror 


Loose (non-ri strictivf., 

DESCRIPTIVE) 

Our coach, Bradley, 

My aunts, Mary and Agnes, . . . 
(He had only two.) 

Hi is fact, that he had been over 
the road before, gave him an 
advantage. 

Fletcher, our grocer, . . . 

William I, conqueror of Eng¬ 
land. . . . 

Wisdom, the property of few, . . . 


An appositivc agrees with its hcadnoun in number and case: 

lie called the two of us, John and me (objects). 

The two of us, John and l (subjects), were going together. 

Reference: Curmc, Syntax, pp. SS-92 

Appropriateness The doctrine of this book is that Good English 
is based on appropriateness in the language to the subject and sit¬ 
uation, to the reader or listener, and to the writer or speaker. For 
discussion, see pp. 39-50. 

apt * likely 

Arabic numerals Our ordinary numbers, 1, 2, 647. See * Numbers. 

Archaic Words and constructions formerly common in the lan¬ 
guage but now going out of use ( metliinks , goodly, aye, thou). 
Sec "Archaic English,” p. 4. 

Areas of usage See “Levels of usage,” p. 11. 

are or is? When the subject and object or complement arc of 
different numbers the verb agrees with the subject. (These tracks 
are a pretty good road—A pretty good road is made by these 
tracks.) See * Subject and verb § 2e. 

arise Situations may arise, but not people, except in poetry. See 
“rise. Compare *wake. 
around *round—around 


Articles *a, an; *thc 
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■ary _ 

-ary For pronunciation of words ending in -ary (dictionary and 
so on) see * Pronunciation §4 c. 

as As is one of the most versatile words in English and one of the 
most frequently used. Some of its more frequent uses at present 
are: 


1. As an adverb: 

Of decree: I came as soon as 1 could. 

Introducing apposifives: I regard him as our greatest pitcher. There 
were several kinds of shellfish, as scallops, oysters, crabs, lobsters. 
(Tliis last use is informal.) 

2. As a pronoun: In formal English usually with same or such 
as antecedent: 


We were in the same row as the others were. 

It was such a day as one rarely secs. 

Also as a common vulgate relative pronoun, taking the place of 
who and tluit: "EvcrvontflJ has his ticket can go in.” 

3. As a preposition: "In the position of. in the role of : 

She had a job as stenographer. He was in the cast as Mcrcutio. 

In the colloquial construction i don't like him as well as her.' 
(meaning ”1 don't like him as well as 1 like her ) as her may be 
construed as a prepositional phrase: "Who would want to go with 
such a poor skater as me? (Formal usage would often have . . . 

with such a poor skater as I (am)/ ) 

There is a growing tendency to use as instead of like as a prepo¬ 
sition: 

Madame Curie loved radium as [like preferable] a child. 

4. As a conjunction: As occurs most commonly as a conjunc¬ 
tion. introducing several kinds of clauses. 

Dfcree or manner: ... as far as I could. 

Time— while: As I was coming in, he was going out. 

I. “ E n ^t circumstance: He told stories as we went along. 

Cause As it was getting dark, we made for home. 

, linndv word is of course much used in speech, which often 

were walking along he told us stories). 
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Aspect of verbs 


As is weak in the sense of because. Usually since or because 
would be better lg writing and certainly would be better in formal 
English: 

Colloquial: As it was almost time to go. wc were getting more 
and more exasperated. 

More exact and emphaiic: Since it was almost time to go. wc were 
getting more and more exasperated. 

Because it was almost time to go. we were getting more and more 
exasperated. 

References: Ciirmc, Syntax, pp. 269-71; Parts of Speech, pp. 
78-82, and index references in both volumes 
as ... as 1. In double comparisons wc sometimes fail to complete 
the first construction with a second as: 

He is fully as tall ( A J if not taller than his older brother. 

This reads more smoothly if completed: 
lie is fully as tall as. if not taller than, his older brother. 

But since the interrupted sentence movement is undesirable in 
informal English, it is usually better to complete the first compari¬ 
son and then add the second: 

He is fully as tall as his older brother, if not taller. 

2. In negative comparisons formal English sometimes prefers 
not so . . . as: 


The winters arc not so long or so cold as they used to be. 

The winters arc neither so cold nor so long as they used to be. 

Informal English does not as a rule make this distinction: 

The winters arc not as long or as cold as they used to be. 

Which idiom is to be used depends on the formality of the context. 

as if (as though) In formal English the subjunctive is used after 
as if or as though: 

He acted as if [c/s though] he were losing his temper. 

In informal English the subjunctive would not always be used: 
He acted as if [us though] he was losing his temper. 

See ^Subjunctives. 

as or like For the conflict between as and like (I can't swim as I 
used to I can't swim like I used to), sec ‘'like—as. 

Aspect of verbs Grammarians have recently begun to study in 
English verbs a characteristic called aspect , the means by which 



Assonance 


we show whether the act is a whole, completed, and regarded as a 
fact (Terminate or punctual aspect: “She swajn half a mile that 
afternoon”; “1 le fell asleep in spite of himself’), or whether the act 
is continuing ( Durative or progressive aspect: “She is swimming 
"He was falling asleep in spite of himself ”). Anyone interested 
in the matter can turn to the brief treatments in Kennedy, pp. 303- 
304; Curmc, Parts of Speech , pp. 232-37; Syntax , pp. 373-88; and 
then go on to the references mentioned there. 

Assonance Rhyme is the correspondence in two syllables of the 
vowel sounds and the consonants (if any) following them ( leaf — 
sheaf, lake—wake): assonance is the like sound of vowels in sylla¬ 
bles having different consonants (brave—vain, lone—show). Asso¬ 
nance is a common and effective sound element in verse and is 
also common in prose, especially in emotional or heightened prose: 

“that ideal country, of green, deep lanes and high green banks. — 
Osbert Sitwell, Trio , p. 89 

Asterisk (*) Except in reference works, the asterisk or star is not 
used so much now as formerly, because it is a conspicuous mark 
and attracts more attention than is necessary. 

1 Asterisks arc sometimes used to indicate a rather long omis¬ 


sion in a quotation, as of a stan/a or more from a poem, or a para¬ 
graph or more from prose, though now a line of spaced periods is 

more in favor. * Ellipsis . 

2 In fiction a group of asterisks has been used to suggest that 
action is not given or to indicate passage of time between move¬ 
ments of a story, but here again a line of spaced periods or extra 
space between the movements is more common. Ellipsis 

3 In works which have very few footnotes, an asterisk ma\ be 
used as a reference mark, placed after the statement calling for the 
note and again at the beginning of the footnote. 

4 In this book, where frequent cross references arc helpful the 
asterisk has been adopted to avoid unpleasant repetition of the 
word See, and to make cross references in running text. 

as to As to is often a clumsy substitute for a single preposition, 
usually of or about: 

practice proves the best teacher as to [in, for. of] the use of organ 


St Tthc question contains words as to the exact meaning of which 
[of'wtsc" exact meaning] you are uncertain, by all means get out 

your dictionary. 

athlete, athletic, athletics Watch your spelling of these, and help 
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Awkward 


vour spelling by pronouncing them in clcarcut syllables: ath'lctc, 
ath let'ic, ath let'ics. 

When athletics refers to sports and games it usually takes a plural 
verb and pronoun : 

Our athletics include football, basketball, and baseball. 


When athletics refers to skill or activity it usually takes a singular 
verb and pronoun: 

Athletics is recommended for every student. 

Attributive An adjective that stands next its noun is attributive 
(a blue shirt, a shirt, blue and clean), as contrasted with a predi¬ 
cate adjective that is related to its noun by a linking verb ( The 
shirt is blue). 

Author card. Authorities Sec “The working bibliography." p. 324 
and "Sources of reference," p. 327. 


autobiography •biography 

Auxiliary verb A verb used with another verb to form a phrasal 
tense, voice, or mood is called an auxiliary verb: 


I am going. lie will go. They were lost. He should watch out. 


Be, do, have arc the commonest auxiliaries; can. maw shall, will, 
must, ought, should, would, might are fiec|iientlv used as auxiliaries; 
get, let . need, and used sometimes function as auxiliaries. See 
Index entries on these verbs and the general article * Verbs. 


awful In formal English awful means "inspiring with awe." In 
familiar and vulgate English it is a general utility word of disap¬ 
proval—“ugly, shocking, ludicrous" lawful manners, an awful run 
in my stocking). As a result of this contamination the word is 
seldom used in careful writing; awe inspiring lias taken its place. 
Awfully is an example of °Schoolgirl style. 

a »vhj |e , a while Awhile is an adverb (awhile ago). Strictly a prepo¬ 
sitional phrase, in which while is a noun, should be in three words 
(for a while, in a while), but awhile is sometimes found. 


Awk T ard u (CorbeCtioN: R ewritc the passage marked.) 

A rather general word of disapproval conveniently used in cor- 
rectmg themes. It may refer to clumsy, 'absolute phrases, un- 
natural word order, unnecessary 'repetition of a word or phrase, 
uncomfortable reference of pronouns, 'split infinitives, or other 
untortunate phrasing. 
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B 


a bad light 
a bad taste 


B The letter b is chiefly conspicuous in English for its frequent 
appearance as a *silent letter and therefore a possible snare in 
spelling and sometimes in pronunciation. Many silent b' s, espe¬ 
cially after m, represent b’s that were pronounced in Old English 
but perhaps have not been generally sounded for hundreds of 
years: climb (klim), comb (kdm), limb (lim). The b is pro¬ 
nounced in the formal or archaic clamber and in limber. A b has 
rather recently been added in crumb and thumb. Other silent b’s 
represent sounds that were in the Latin ancestor words but that 
had been dropped as the words passed through Old French: debt 
(from debitum ). doubt (from dubitare), subtle (from subtilis). 
Some of these b's were re inserted by Renaissance scholars because 
they wished to tic English closer to Latin: Chaucer wrote det but 
we cannot. 

When b comes next to p the two sounds sometimes are assimi¬ 
lated to one: cupboard (kub'ord), subpoena (sometimes sapc'nal. 

Back formations ‘Origin of words §3d 

bad, badly Bad is an adjective of varied application: 

a bad man a bad night bad weather 

a bad cold a bad accident bad news 

In “I feel bad about it” "She looks bad,” bad is a predicate 
adjective. See “Linking verbs. 

Badly is an adverb used to describe the manner of the action 
named by the verb: 

He draws badly. The starter has always worked badly. 

Worse, worst, the comparative and superlative of bad. of course 
come from a quite different root. They were first used in compar¬ 
ing evil and ill, and when bad acquired the meaning of those words, 
worse and worst were used for it too. ? 

Some people feel that tnese: , Gencra n y they arc cx- 

li s h, that they arc dialect often from colloquial or vulgatc 

“ midst of more formal English. Tire ob- 
spcech, that occur sins a g a j ns t “grammar, for 
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§ 1 Forms 


ting, they are inappropriate, and consequently to be avoided. Other 
instances of inappropriate grammar arc due to imperfect mastery 
of a construction usual in a given level as in various “shifted con¬ 
structions. See Chapter 2, Good English. 

Balanced sentences Sentences in which two parts arc of conspicu¬ 
ously similar length and form. Sec “Balanced sentences/' p. 160. 

Barbarism is a term used to describe a word that is irregularly formed 
or that is not in good use, like ir regardless and preventative. See 
“Long variants, “Origin of words § 3. 

Basic English The increased use of English as the language of 
trade and travel in all countries and the need for a simplification 
of English for teaching to foreigners has led to several attempts 
to compile a short list of necessary, universal words and a minimum 
selection of the grammatical forms of our language. 

The most widely discussed of these simplifications was worked 
out by C. K. Ogden and is called Basic English. He compiled a 
list of 850 words which he regarded as basic for conversation, and 
proposes that they be taught all over the world and used as the 
foundation of an international language. The words would be 
used according to a simplified English grammar. Robinson Crusoe 
and other books have been translated into Basic, and some ele¬ 
mentary textbooks are written in Basic. 

The list of words and the grammar arc open to various criticisms. 
Relying on roundabout phrases to express simple ideas and espe¬ 
cially relying on “verb-adverb combinations will puzzle many 
foreigners. The individual words arc simple enough, but the 
meanings of such combinations as look up (in a book), look up to, 
come over, feel for are not derived from the combined meanings 
of the single words. Nevertheless the attempt to make English 
more widely current is worth watching. 

References: Kennedy, §§129, 130; Ogden, C. K., The System of 
Basic English , New York, 1934; Aiken, Janet R., Commonsense 
Grammar, New York, 1936, Ch. 20; Fries, C. C. and Trevor, A. A.. 
English Word Lists , Washington, 1940. 

be 1. Forms. The English verb be has forms from three originally 
separate verbs (as in are, was, been) but we use the verb so much 
that the various forms give little trouble: 

Present: I am, you arc, he is; wc, you, they arc 
Obsolete: thou art 

Present subjunctive: I, you, he, wc, you, they be 

Past: I was, you were, he was; wc, you, they were 
Obsolete: thou wast or wert 
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§ 2 As a linking verb _ 

Past subjunctive: I, you, he, we, you, they were 
Obsolete: thou wert 

Infinitive: be; present participle: being; past participle: been 

Some old forms survive in stock phrases (“the powers that be") 
and in the vulgate, as in “You ain't [sometimes be'n't) going, be 
you?” 'Hie vulgate also continues to use was in the plural ("Was 
the Adamses there?”), which would have been good informal usage 
200 years ago. This levels the past tense to one form (was), as it is 
in all other English verbs. 

2. As a linking verb: Be is the most common ‘linking verb, 
linking, without adding specifically a meaning of its own, a subject 
and a predicate nominative or adjective: 

Jerome was the secretary. [Predicate nominative] 

She is sick. [Predicate adjective] 

With the finite parts of be the predicate noun or pronoun is in 
the nominative ease in written English: 

It was he. (Colloquial: It was him.) 

It’s I is formal for colloquial and familiar It's me. * It s me 

When the infinitive has a subject and complement, both arc 
in the objective form: 


I wanted him to be me. 

When the infinitive has no subject, formal usage has a nomina¬ 
tive as the complement (I wanted to be he) but informal usage 
would more often have an accusative (1 wanted to be /mill. 

3 As auxiliary VERB. Forms of he arc used with the present 
participles of other verbs to form the progessive tense form: 

1 am asking he was asking you will be asking 

Forms of be with past participles form the passive voice: 

I an, asked you will be asked he was asked 

| n colloquial English, a form of be is often used in two different 
functions, as linking verb and as auxiliary. 

Coi loquial: They were ready and getting into the car. 

In formal English the form of be should be repeated: 

Formal: They were [linking verb] ready and were [auxiliary] getting 
into the car. 

4. As VERB OF complete PREDICATION. Be is a verb of complete 
predication when indicating states or positions. 

He was at home anywhere. The fire nos just across the street. 


Beginning paragraphs 


In the sense of “exist,” "live” (Hamlet's "To be, or not to l>c,” 
"Can such things be?") be is now rather rare but can be used 
sometimes with strong effect: 

You have heard nothing of your wife and your children. T hey do 
not know if you arc dead or alive or blinded. You do not know 
where they arc, or if they arc.— Dorothy Parker, / he New Worker. 

Feb. 5, 1933 

For use of subjunctive forms ("If 1 were you ... ) see *Sub- 
junctivcs; for agreement with subject when predicate noun is ot 
different number ("The broken twigs were proof .... I he 
proof was the broken twigs") sec 'Subject and verb: see also 
•ain't, •It's me. 

beau Plural beaus, or. formally, beaux; pronounced bo/.. 
because introduces a subordinate clause giving the reason for the 
independent statement: 

Because we were getting hungry, we began to look for a convenient 
restaurant. 

Since and as can be used in such clauses, but they are less definite, 
more casual, and are more characteristic of easy speech than of 
writing: 

In a small rural school these young children have to stay for the 
rest of the day's session, because (more definite than as or .since] there 
is no one to take them home. 


For, which also introduces reasons, is a more formal word, 
rather rare in conversation and informal writing. It also has often 
the sense of giving evidence for the statement, for the writer's 
knowledge of the fact stated, rather than for its cause: 

Informal: I know he is reliable, because I have traded with him for 


years. 

Mori: formal: I know he is reliable, for I have traded with him for 
years. ("He is reliable because I have traded with him for years" 
would not make sense.] 

See 'reason is because ... for use of a because clause balancing 
the noun reason. Sec also 'for. 

become 'Linking verbs 

been Pronounced bin, rarely ben in the United States but more 
commonly in England. 

Beginning paragraphs (Correction: Revise the opening para¬ 
graph to make it lead more directly into your subject and if possi¬ 
ble to arouse your reader's interest.) 
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beside—besides 


For discussion of qualities of beginning paragraphs and exam¬ 
ples, see 'Beginning paragraphs.” p. 67. 

beside—besides Beside is a preposition referring to place, “by the 
side of.” as in ‘ beside the road,” "beside her,” and is used figura¬ 
tively in a few rather formal idioms like "beside the point,” "beside 
himself with rage” (Beside is less commonly used as an adverb, 
with the meaning of besides). 

Besides is an adverb or preposition meaning "in addition to” or 
"except”: 

We tried two other ways besides (adverb). 

Besides our own members, . . . 'preposition] 

He said that his wife was a regular farm wife who helped him 
milk the cows besides raising five fine healthy children (preposition). 

It is used colloquially as a conjunctive adverb: 

lie didn't think that he ought to get into the quarrel; besides, he 
had come to enjoy himself. 

between, among Among implies more than two objects: 

They distributed the provisions among the survivors. 

In its most exact use, between implies only two: 

They divided the prize between Kincaid and Thomas. 

If between is used of more than two, it suggests the individuals 
involved more than the situation: 


The family of seven hadn't a pair of shoes between them. 


Reference: Pooley, pp. 120-22 

between you and me Since the object of a preposition is gram¬ 
matically in the accusative case, the correct form is between you 
and me, for you and me, to you and me (or when the pronouns 
arc objects of a verb. “He will take you and me"). 

Among people with dangerously little learning the form is often 
between you and I- reversing the usual colloquial tendency to use 
me (as in *It's me), perhaps because the speakers remember the 
prohibition against It’s me and carry over the taboo to a different 
construction. 

Bible, bible B,ble. referring to the Christian Scriptures^ is capi¬ 
talized but not italicized: “You will find all that in the Bible, and 
more too.” Bible in the sense of an authoritative book or ( infor¬ 
mally) a book much consulted or quoted, is not capitalized: 

"Gray’s Manual, the botanist's bible. ...” 

The usual form of particular references to parts of the Bible is. 
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blond, blonde 


the Old Testament the New Testament (capitalized but not ital- 

TheTen Commandments arc in Exodus xx (or: m Exodus 20). 

The Ten Commandments arc in Exodus -0: >1 /. 

1 Corinthians 4:6 

'Hie adjective biblical is not capitalized. 

Bibliography A bibliography is a list of bewks and other P«bhshec 
material consulted in writing a paper (a final bibliography), or to 
be consulted in gathering material for a paper (a working bibhog- 

13 Details of form and method of both bibliographies are given in 
Chapter l\ The Research Paper: 

"Form of a working bibliography, p. >-■*. 

‘■Sources of bibliographical references, p. i.,. 

“Form of final bibliography." p. HT 
Big words (Correction: Use a simpler, more natural word instead 

of the formal or heavy one.) . . 

Modern writing uses direct and ordinary words instead ot 
“bigger” ones— home rather than domicile , think or believe rather 
than deem, happen rather than transpire , and so on. For full dis¬ 
cussion of big words and suggestions for avoiding them see * Big 
words,” p. 220. 

biography Pronounced bi-og'ra fi (or hi-, not be ). A biography is 
the life of a person written by some one else; an autobiography is 
the life of a person written by himself. 

Blanks for names and dates have gone out of fashion. 1 he present 
style is all for specificncss. Don’t write “In 18—” but, if the exact 
date isn’t to be given, “About sixty years ago.” 

Similarly, “Mr.-” or “Mr. X” or “A man whom I shall call 

Mr. Wheeler, though that is not his name” would be avoided. 
Real names are used wherever possible, or if they cannot be used, 
the avoidance is made as inconspicuous as possible by “A man. 
“Someone,” or some such expression. 

Blend A word made by fusing two words often with a syllabic in 
common: paratroops, cinemactress, beautilitv. snoopervise. * Ori¬ 
gin of words § 3b. 

Until a blend has made its way in the language, as electrocute 
(for electric and execute) has, it is more appropriate to informal 
than formal writing. 

blond, blonde As a noun, blond is used of a man, blonde of a 
woman: 

He is a blond. 




She is a blonde. a peroxide blonde (or blond) 
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In its adjective use, the e is gradually disappearing and in in¬ 
formal writing, at least, blorul can always be written. Some write 
blonde when it refers specifically to a woman (a blonde Helen) 
and blond elsewhere, including blond hair. 

Brunet , brunette arc in the same situation: masculine noun 
brunet, feminine noun brunette , with perhaps a tendency to use 
brunette as the adjective (to help represent the accent on the sec¬ 
ond syllabic). 

Probably two such common words will gradually lose their 
French spellings and be written like English words with only 
one form. 

-body Anybody, everybody arc single words. Sec *any and its com¬ 
pounds, * every and its compounds. 


Boners Confusion of two similar words, mistaken constructions, 
combinations of ideas that don’t belong together have always 
been a source of fun for everyone except the persons who made 
them. Volumes of these boners have been gathered and several 
periodicals run specimens that they find in other publications. 
I lere are a few that have cropped up in themes: 

My papers have a decided tendency toward longevity. 

He is descended from one of the most virulent [really poisonous? 
or merely virile?\ families in the U. S. A. 

Jean is no plastic saint. 

For the lowly freshmen are moved by sediment rather than by 
intellect in their voting. 

The arduous loves of movie stars arc not always convincing. 

Manv times I started for the library to do some research on Gestalt’s 


1 [Of the cross country team, running on back roads:] Not even 
the sharp stones can dampen their spirits. 

Keep vour eve out for boners in manuscript and in print and get 
what fuii you can from them—but most of all scan your own writ¬ 
ing to catch them before they come to anybody else s attention. 

book refers cspcciallv to the contents, volume to the physical 
appearance. A book may be in two or more volumes. 
book These compounds with book arc spelled as one word: 

bookbinder bookmaker bookshelf 

bookbinders', etc. bookmark bookshop (book shop) 

bookcase bookplate bookstore 

bookkeeper bookseller bookworm 


As two words: 

book end book learning book review 
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Brackets [ ] 


born, borne 1. The past participle of bear in most of its senses 
is borne: 

They had borne this poverty without complaining. 

The ship was borne along by a fast breeze. 

The ship, borne along by the breeze, was soon out of sight. 

Bear in most of these senses is somewhat formal; endure or carry 

would be more common. . . , c . r ■ 

In the sense of 'give birth to." the past partic.plc of bear is 
spelled borne except in the (very common) passive when not tol- 
lowed by by: 

She had borne five children. 

Of the four children borne by his first wife ... 

Me was born in 1 HO 1. A horn liar. 

The children, born in Chicago . . . 

2. In autobiographical papers, writers often become self con¬ 
scious or humorous in giving the fact of their birth: I saw the 
light of dav first on June 28. 1924"; "No planets bla/cd on 
the night of June 28. 1924. when a squally infant appeared in the 

home of Mr. and Mrs-" None of these is any improvcmcait 

over the simple and natural statement "I was born June 28. 19.4. 

Borrowed words "Foreign words in Fnglixh; "Origin of words $ 2 
both Both is a favorite colloquial way of emphasizing two-ncss: 
The twins were both there. They arc both alike. Both Marry and 
his brother went. 

Strictly speaking, all these bath's are redundant and would not 
be used in formal English. They usually fit in informal or collo¬ 
quial English. But a sentence like "The both women got along 
well enough together" is a localism for 'The two women got along 
well enough together." 
both . . . and ‘Correlative conjunctions 

bourgeois Pronounced bur'zhwii, sometimes bur zhwii'. Singular 
and plural arc pronounced the same. The noun bourgeoisie is 
bur'zhwii ze' or bur'zlnva zc'. 


Brace { } is the mark used to group two or more lines of writing. 
Its use is chiefly in technical writing, especially in tables and 
formulas. Examples of braces will be found in ‘English language 
and the Levels of usage table on p. 13. 

Brackets [ ] Brackets are rarely used in general writing and arc 
not in the standard typewriter keyboard, but in much academic 
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breath 


and professional writing they have specific and convenient uses. 

Brackets arc primarily editorial marks, used to show where some 
explanation or comment has been added to the text, especially 
to quoted matter: 

The preposition due to is not more incorrect than the preposition 
owing to. which is approved by the same dictionary (the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary J, but it is not yet so thoroughly established in the 
language.—G. O. Curml, Syntax, p. 561 

and bv the Accounts thereof, made up by Mr. Peirce, Master of the 
said ship, and [for/i] Agent for Mr. Craddockc, one of the Owners; 
being al[ torn] by Mr. Peters . . S. E. Morison, The Founding 
of llanard College 

If the torn word had been filled in by the editor, the conjectured 
letters would be in brackets: being al(lowed) by Mr. Peters . . . 

In quoting material, sic in brackets is sometimes used to indicate 
that an error was in the original: "New Haven, Conncticut [sic] 

. . or a correction may be inserted in brackets: "W hen he was 
thirty-eight (Actually he was forty-three] he published his first 

novel.*’ , . 

Brackets arc used, though now rarely, as parentheses within 
parentheses. They are likely to be found particularly in legal docu¬ 
ments or in footnotes to theses, etc. 

In this Index , brackets arc used in examples of faulty writing 
to inclose words that might better be left out. or to suggest an 


improved expression: 

Throughout [the course of) the year I read such books as Oliver 

t wist and Boots and Saddles. . i _ 

The continuously moving belt makes a noise similar to [tike] a 


cement mixer. 

breath noun, breth: breathe verb. brcTii: 

a breath of air the air we breathe 
Brevity See discussion of economy, p. 161, and 
Britain Remember the spelling. 


® Wordiness. 


British usage “American and British usage 

broadcast The past tense and past participle of broadcast arc both 
broadcast and 'broadcasted, with the first more common. 
d j reference A pronoun referring to a preceding idea rather 
t"n t^ a particular antecedent is said to have a broad reference. 

i, limited to obiectr tha, 

‘together omratOre fastened together (a bm.eh of carrots,,Oxleys) 
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Business English 


and to expressions like “a bunch of cattle." Colloquial and infor¬ 
mal English holds to the older usage of bunch , applying it to a 
small collection of anything—including people. 

bureaucracy Pronounced bu rok'ra si; sometimes bu ro'kra si; 
bureaucrat pronounced bur'd krat. 

burst The principal parts of burst are burst, burst, burst: 

One bursts almost ever)' day. Two tanks burst yesterday. One tank 
had burst. 


Bust is vulgatc in the sense of "smashing” or "exploding" or 
"breaking out." It is slang in the sense of "going broke" but good 
English in " busting a bronco” or " busting a trust." 

It was the idea of busting the trusts and imprisoning their officers 
that roused the crowd.—N. A. Crawford, The Ethics of Journal¬ 
ism, p. 65 

bus has plural buses or busses, the first more common American 
usage. 

Business English (Correction: The word marked would be ap¬ 
propriate in business writing but not in the place you have it. 
Change to one from the general vocabulary. (Sec last paragraph 
of this article.)) 


The writing of business English has attained a very high stand¬ 
ard of mechanical form. The layout, spacing, and paragraphing of 
most business letters and reports arc excellent, reflecting the skill 
of professional typists; and the skill of lavout men and printers is 
available for printed matter. 

But usage and style of these business communications vary 
considerably. Most firms at present pay a good deal of attention 
to the style of their written and printed matter. The old cliches— 
m re, the above, Yrs. of 2>d inst, reed and contents noted, and 
ob/jge-have practically disappeared. Naturally all degrees of for- 
mahty and informality are found. The prime virtues of good busi- 

matinn^h 8 dl \ ectness a . nd Captation to reader. Giving infor- 
u g ° 0<] t a / ran S mg mc thods of payment, even cncour- 
stvle 8 to he 3 ^ roni . s | r aiglit for ward writing. Adapting the 

bu iness Ictt^ . Cr “ difficult in advertising and 

»3^?^> nCC #T? ny Wn , tcr is not minted with his 
him r i e h t XT) ° f claboratc 1 markc t analyses may not visualize 

srs sesi-ss; En8lisl * 


Bu *r 
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Business letters _ 


At present a good deal of business writing is informal—not only 
in the attempts to get the back-slapping approach on paper, but 
also in its naturalness, or even colloquialness. Like our realistic 
novelists, business people have adventured into a simple style and 
have handled English with the freedom a living language deserves. 
They have pioneered in the much needed shortening of our spell¬ 
ing. Business writers have used all the native resources of the lan¬ 
guage in making new names and in brightening style outright 
coinages like kodak, vaseline, fabrikoid, blends like servicenter. 
unisteel, sunoco, compounds and respcllings like cutex, denticuring 
(preventive dentistry), tudor (cars), lubritory, valetana (a laun¬ 
dry). Though many such words are ludicrous or ovcrcutc or m 
poor taste, some arc expressive and are normal language develop¬ 
ments. They arc much better than attempts at false dignity ( client 
for customer, favor for letter, the business world for business 
cheque for * check) and the silly exaggeration of a good deal ot 
advertising—seen most clearly in movie ads ("Garbo in the strong 
arms of Robert Taylor . . . truly a lifetime of thrilling romance in 

one shining moment of ecstasy! ’). , ... , 

The question of fitness arises when certain words with obvious 
business connotation arc used in other contexts. Some arc fre¬ 
quently borrowed and arc useful: deal, asset, feature, bank on. 
and take stock in arc common colloquial usage But many people 
who perhaps do not like to be reminded that they live in a socictv 
primarily commercial, arc offended by advise, angle and/or 
“contact *realtor, receptionist, selling point. Such words arc out 
nl ice in formal writing and in discussions of ideal rather than prac- 
K affai! but in informal writing business locutions are often 
useful- H S- Canby used ordinary business terms to point up a 
comment on current literature: 

proving the model.— Saturday Papers, p. s6 

U se of English (and psychology) in business situations. 

Business letters '’Letters 
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but 


business world Inflated for business or business men: 

The bookkeeping course interested me because I expect to enter 
the business world (because I expect to go into business). 

but But is the natural'coordinating conjunction to connect two 
contrasted (adversative) statements of equal grammatical rank. 
It is more natural than the heavy and formal ° however or & yet. 
(Sec also ’although.) 

1. The locutions connected by but should be of equal gram¬ 
matical weight: 

Adjectivf.s: not blue but green. 

Adverbs: lie worked fast but accurately. 

Phrases: He didn't come in the forenoon but in the early evening. 
Clauses: Wc just rested the first day but the second we got down 
to real work. 

Sentences: Enigma of the scmitropics, the Rio Grande defied the 
best engineering minds of two countries for a century. But $10,- 
000,000 in flood control work has harnessed the treacherous stream. 

For comments on but which sec ’which §2. 

2. The statements connected by but should be actually in 
opposition: 

He knows vaguely that the nation is not much good any more; he 
has read that the crust of the cartli is shrinking alarmingly and that 
the universe is growing steadily colder; but he does not believe that 
any of the three is in half as bad shape as he is.— James Tiiurbi r. 
My Life and Hard Times , Preface 

He supported a wife and three children on this pittance and (not 
but) he seemed very proud that he wasn't on relief. 

Our view was limited to about twenty yards down Tuckcrman 
Ravine; [not but] beyond that everything was in clouds. 

It was murder cruel and brutal, but that crime on that April after¬ 
noon in 1920 was to become the most widely known crime of a 
generation. [That cruel and brutal murder on an April afternoon 
in 1920 was to become . . .) 

3. But should be used efficiently, carrying its real meaning. It 
should not be doubled by a however which can add nothing: 

'Hie students wanted to extend the Christmas vacation a day be¬ 
yond New Years, but (however) the Administration couldn't sec 
their point of view. 

A ’double negative with but is found only in vulgatc usage: 

Formal: There arc but three eggs left. 

Informal: There are only three eggs left. 

Vulgate: There aren't but three eggs left. 
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but that—but what 


4. But, like *and. often stands at the beginning of sentences in 
informal styles, especially if the sentences are short. 

5. Two clauses connected by but should ordinarily be separated 
by a comma. The contrast in idea suggests the use of punctuation 
even when the clauses are relatively short. 

I couldn’t get the license number, but it said something about the 
New York World's Fair. 


But is part of the clause in which it stands and should not be 
separated from it by a comma. A parenthetical phrase following 
the but may of course be set off by commas (“Two commas or 
none”): 


His speech was supposed to be extemporaneous, but he had really 
been practicing it for a week. 

His speech was supposed to be extemporaneous, but, to be quite 
truthful, we must add that he had practiced it for a week. 

6. Minor uses of hut (a) As subordinating conjunction, after 
no doubt , in questions with know, and in a few other construc¬ 
tions: 

It cannot be doubted but the strain had told on him. (Formal; 
more usual, that or but that] 

There is no doubt but (or but that, or more formally, that] he 

had tried his best. . 

Who knows but everything will come out right? 

Nothing would do but I must spend the night with them. 


b ) Asa preposition, equivalent to except: 

We didn’t get anything but a couple of shad. 

No one could have done it but me. 

Formal grammarians-and a very few speakers-would prefer to 
regard but in this sentence as a conjunction introdiicing ani ellipti¬ 
cal clause: “No one could have done it but I. Nevertheless, but 
me” is now common idiomatic English. 

c) As a rather formal adverb, equivalent to only: 

If he but stops to think, he can bring together these reactions to 
form an image of himself. 

-References: Fowler, article “but”; Kennedy, p. 539; Curmc, Parts 

of Speech, index references 

but that-but what But that is the usual con,unction in written 
EnS H^idp’t know but that [vulgate: but what] the other ear could 


still turn out. 
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can—may (could—might) 


Formal: I don’t doubt that he will come. 
Informal: I don't doubt but that he will come. 
Vulgate: I don't doubt but what he'll come. 


C In Old English c represented two sounds: Usually it was 
k—cruma, “crumb,” cempa , “warrior,” cyning , “king”; but before 
e or i it often represented eh (ceosan, ciepan, cild). This second 
sound is spelled eh in Modern English: choose, cheap, child. It 
was the Norman Conquest that really complicated c, for it brought 
in many French words in which c was sounded s. Today c is an un¬ 
necessary and divided letter, doing work that could more certainly 
be done by k and s. Many words spelled with c must be respelled 
with k or s to show pronunciation: sit'i (city), scl (cell), fors 
(force), kold (cold), kum (come), ark (arc). 

Before e, i, or y, c is regularly pronounced s: cent, civil, cynic; 
before a, o, u, and any consonant but h, c is regularly k: cant, 
coffee, cute, fact. Marked with a cedilla, as in facade, c has the s 
sound before a, o, or u. 

When followed by a y sound (which may now be lost in the 
word), c represents sh: ocean (o'shon); conscience (kon'shans); 
special (spesh'ol). 

C is silent in czar, indict, muscle, and a few other words. 

Before e or i, cc spells ks: accident, Occident, success ; otherwise it 
is k: acclaim, accommodate. 

See *ch. 

-cal, -cia! Words ending in -cal (critical, historical, musical, 
political ...) are sometimes confused by careless writers with those 
ending in -cial (artificial, beneficial, judicial . . .). *-al ly 

calculate, guess, reckon Calculate (cut in vulgatc to kal'klat or 
even to kal'at), guess, reckon are localisms for the think, suppose, 
expect of good English. (Which is the word in your region?) 

can-may (could—might) 1. In formal Enclisii. In formal Eng- 
hsh careful distinction is kept between the auxiliary can when it 
has the meaning of‘ability, “being able to,” and may. with the 
meaning of permission. 

You may go now. He can walk with crutches. You may if you can. 
The distinction makes possible the classic dialog at many tables: 

‘‘Can I have some more meat and potato?" 
potato.” ^ * W ‘ th 3 W ' thering accent ] have some more meat and 
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cannot, can not _ 

May also indicates possibility: 

He may have the one. 

2. In informal and colloquial enclisil In less formal usage 
may occurs rather rarely except in the sense of possibility: 

It may be all right for her, but not for me. 

Can is generally used for both permission and ability: 

Can I go now? You can if you want to. 

I can do 80 miles an hour with mine. 

This is in such general usage that it should be regarded as good 
English in speaking and in informal writing. 

Can't almost universally takes the place of the awkward mayn't: 

Can’t I go now? We can't have lights after twelve o'clock. 

3. Might and could. Might, originally the past of may , and 
could , the past of can , arc now used chiefly to convey a shade of 
doubt, or a smaller degree of possibility: 

It might be all right for her, but it wasn't for me. 

It might have been all right for her, but not for me. 

Adverbs arc likely to be used instead of may or might in such con¬ 
structions, especially for the past tense: 

Perhaps it was all right for her, but not for me. 

Could also suggests doubt or qualified possibility: 

Perhaps I could write a poem, but I doubt it. 

I could do 80 miles an hour in mine, too. 

Be able to tends to replace can and could when the idea of ability 
needs emphasis: 

I am able to live on my income. 

cannot, can not Usage is divided; both forms arc common; can not 
is perhaps slightly more formal (or emphatic) and less common 
than cannot. 

can’t help (but) Tins idiom illustrates differences between various 
levels of usage: %# 

Formal: I can but feel sorry for him. 

Informal: I cant help feeling sorry for him. 

Familiar, vulcate : I can’t help but feel sorry for him. 

The last is so commonly used in speaking and writing that per¬ 
haps it should be regarded as good English Current English 
Usage (p. 130) says it is disputable “and cannot be called definitely 

wrong." 
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Capital letters 


Capital letters (Correction: Capitalize the word marked, for one 
of the reasons shown in this article; or. if the word marked is 
written with a capital, make it a small letter.) 

* Proofreading marks can be used for correcting themes. Three 
lines under a small letter means: make this a capital. A slanting 
line drawn through a capital means: make this a small letter. 

march 15 He came from J/iest of Buffalo. 

Certain uses of capitals, as at the beginning of sentences or for 
proper names, are conventions followed by everyone; certain others 
show divided usage or arc matters of taste. In general, formal Eng¬ 
lish tends to use more capitals than informal English, and news¬ 
paper usage tends to cut them to a minimum. 

This article summarizes the principal uses of capitals in current 
writing. Further discussion and examples will be found in the 
articles marked by asterisks. 

1. Sentence capitals. The first word of a sentence is capital¬ 
ized. In * quotations, the first word of a quoted sentence or part of 
sentence is capitalized, but when the quotation is broken, the sec¬ 
ond quoted part of a sentence is not capitalized: 

He said, “The first time I came this way almost none of the roads 
were hard surfaced.” 

"The first time I came this way,” he said, “almost none of the 
roads were hard surfaced.” 

He said, “Perhaps,” and went on. 


Complete sentences that stand in ‘parentheses arc capitalized 
always if they stand between other sentences; but if they stand 
within sentences they usually are not. 

The men were very stiff and self-conscious in their swallowtail 
coats (the dinner jacket had not been invented), bulging shirt fronts, 
white kid gloves (which often smelled of naphtha), and the enor¬ 
mously high “poke” or “Piccadilly” collars- -E. Alexander 

I owell. Gone Are the Days, p. 138 

A complete sentence standing after a ‘colon would not be capi¬ 
talized if it was short and closely connected to the preceding words, 
but usually would be if it was long or if for some reason the writer 
wanted to emphasize it or keep it distinct: 

inf. 1,: wW S ’J mn ij y anted , tO , k ; n0W his °P inio " °n European law jour¬ 
nals. "hat should he say?-IJ. S. Commac.r, Theodore Parker, p. 



* 


Possible explanation: The nestlings were struck bv an eastern 
Nov! C 7 ?038 Wh,Ch ° nly thC ° ,dCr biFds wcrc ab,c to escape — Time, 
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Capital letters—§ 2 Proper names 


2. Proper names. Proper names and abbreviations of proper 
names arc capitalized: names of people, places, races (Indian, 
Negro, Caucasian), languages (French, Latin), days of the week, 
months, companies, 4 ships, institutions, fraternities, religious 
bodies, historical events (the Revolutionary War), documents (the 
Constitution), 'Course names. 

The names of the 'seasons ( summer . fall . midwinter . . .) arc 
not capitalized except for emphasis or stylistic reasons. 

The points of the compass (north, south ...) arc not capitalized 
when they indicate direction, but are usually capitalized when 
they denote a region (though this practice is now declining): 

11 is grandfather had come west in 1S49. 

Me was much more popular in the West than in the East. 

Army, Navy, and so on, arc capitalized when they refer to the 
organized forces of a particular nation: United States Army, the 
British Navy. 

Proper nouns that have become common nouns (tweed, sand¬ 
wich, burnsideSy plaster of paris) arc not capitalized, nor arc proper 
adjectives in senses that no longer suggest their origin: Paris 
fashions [fashions originating in Paris), but paris green. 

3. Lines of poetry. The first letter of a line of poetry is capi¬ 
talized unless it was originally written without a capital, as in the 
second example below: 

These lovely groves of fountain-trees that shake 
A burning spray against autumnal cool, 

Descend again in molten drops to make 
'Hie rutted path a river and a pool. 

1 Elinor Wylie, “Golden Bough” 

Ecstatic bird songs pound 
the hollow vastness of the sky 
with metallic clinkings— 
beating color up into it 
at a far edge,— 

William Carlos \\ illiams, Dawn 


4 * Titles of articles, books, etc. The usual convention is to 
capitalize the first word, all nouns, pronouns, verbs, ad|cctivcs, and 
adverbs as well as prepositions that stand last or contain more than 
four (sometimes five) letters: 

With Malice Toward Some The Book of a Naturalist 

You Cant Take It with You Pity Is Not Enough 

5 The pronoun I is capitalized (not from any sort of egotism, 
but simply because a small i was likely to be lost or to become 
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car 


attached to other words). The exclamation *0 is capitalized, but 
not oh unless it begins a sentence or is to be especially emphasized. 

6. Names of relatives, individuals. Names of members of 
one’s family (my Father, my Brother Wren—or my father, niv 
brother Wren) arc often capitalized in familiar writing as a mark 
of courtesy. A title and also nouns standing for the name of a per¬ 
son in a high position arc capitalized: "The Colonel was there’; 
“The President spoke.” 

7. References to Deity. God, Jesus, nouns such as Saviour, 
and pronouns referring directly to a sacred figure are capitalized— 
though practice is divided on the pronouns: 

Webster for the first time in an English Bible rendered Jesus's saying 
as He said it.— Harry R. Warfel, Noah Webster, p. 411 

As \vc think of him [Cod], do we think of what he has done or 
what he can do for us? Do we love him so much that we would 
keep him for ourselves?—S. K. Yeaple, Your Money and Your Life, 
p. 50 

Pronouns referring to pagan deities—Zeus, Jove, Venus . . . arc 
not capitalized. 

8. Street, river, tark, etc. Usage is divided over capitalizing 
such words as street, river, park, hotel, church when they follow a 
proper name. Typically, books and conservative magazines would 
use capitals; more informal writing, in many magazines and most 
newspapers, would not: 

Formal: the Mississippi River Thirty-second Street 

Informal: the Mississippi river Thirty-second street 

9. Abstract nouns. Abstract nouns arc likely to be capitalized, 
more often in formal writing than in informal, when they are per¬ 
sonified or when they refer to ideals or institutions: “The State has 
nothing to do with the Church, nor the Church with the State." 

10. Stylistic capitals. Some writers, usually in a rather formal 
style, use capitals as a form of emphasis, to lead the reader to stress 
certain words a little or give them more attention: 

My Mission 

But when in modern books, reviews, and thoughtful magazines I 
read about the Needs of the Age, its Complex Questions, its Dismays, 
Uoubts and Spiritual Agonies, I feel an impulse to go out and corn- 
tort it, to still its cries, and speak earnest words of Consolation to it. 
—Logan Pearsall Smith, Trivia, p. 34 

car is a satisfactory and economical solution of the contest between 
automobile, auto, motor car, and other terms for *‘a gasoline pro¬ 
pelled pleasure vehicle." K 



Card catalog 

Card catalog See “The library card catalog/' p. 327. 

Cardinal numerals The numbers used in counting— one, two, 
three , sixty-eight . . .—arc called cardinal numerals. Ordinal num¬ 
erals indicate order or succession: first, second, third, sixty-eighth 



Cardinal and ordinal numerals arc grammatically construed as 
adjectives or pronouns. 

For their use and representation in writing see “Numbers. 

Carelessness (Correction: Correct the obvious and apparently 
careless mistake marked.) 

Conferences with students on their themes show that well over 
half the mistakes and slips that an instructor has to mark arc due 
not to ignorance but to carelessness. Everyone is liable to careless 
lapses in hasty work. But a course paper is not supposed to be hasty 
work; it should represent the best you arc capable of. Slips like it's 
for its (or the other way around), detract for distract, most comma 
faults and fragmentary sentences, and scores of others are due to 
lack of attention in the final stages of preparing a paper. An in¬ 
structor can sympathize with lack of knowledge but not with lack 
of care; in fact, he should refuse to read an obviously careless paper. 

One of the best investments is in a careful reading of your final 
manuscript. It will make the paper more presentable (and worth 
a better grade), as well as give you the satisfaction that comes 
from seeing a job through to the best of your ability. 

Caret ( A ) An inverted v-shaped mark put in a line of manuscript 
to show that something between the lines or in the margin should 


be inserted at that point: 

Yos. they -ore sDart. but there wasn't any reason why they 
bocauso 

shouldn't bo. all they did was study. 

A 

This is a respectable way to revise papers and should be used to 
improve a paper to be handed in or to make a correction sug¬ 
gested by an instructor, though too frequent use shows lack of 
care in the preliminary writing and revision. 

In reading proof the matter to be inserted is put in the margin. 


“Proofreading 

-, 5C One of the ways in which the relation may be shown bc- 
'tween a noun or pronoun and another element ... a sentences by 
ease In languages like Latin and German whose nouns and pro- 
nouns (and adjectives too) are fully declined, the ease endings of 
e nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative (and ablative in 
Latin) arc important clues to meaning. In English, case is a muc i 
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case 


less useful factor in grammar. Our adjectives do not take any end¬ 
ings; nouns are reduced to two forms, a genitive and a common 
form that serves for all other relationships (soldier’s—soldier), and 
the personal pronouns are reduced to three, a nominative, genitive, 
and accusative (I—my—me). 

Wc express the relation of nouns and pronouns to other sen¬ 
tence elements through word order (an accusative object following 
its verb or preposition, for example) and by means of prepositions 
(to Fred instead of a dative). Hie few problems in case that wc 
have come chiefly from the surviving accusative form of pronouns 
("It s me, *\Vho—whom). 

This Index lias articles on four cases to call attention to the few 
functions in which the case forms arc significant, to note problems 
in usage that arc due to case forms, and to make possible some 
comparison between English and the languages which rely more 
definitely on case to express relationship between words: 

* Nominative (or subjective)—the subject of a verb, complement 
of a linking verb 

‘‘Genitive (or possessive)— indicating not only possession but 
various adjectival and adverbial relations 

0 Dative—principally notions of interest or location or “indirect 
objects" 

“Accusative (or objective)—the object of a verb or preposition 

Fuller accounts of the grammatical points involved will be found 
in the articles on the various functions indicated: “Subject and 
verb, “Objects, “Infinitives §4, “Linking verbs, “Gerund § 2; and 
“Genitive case, “Nouns, “Pronouns, “Word order. 

For more complex treatments of problems of English cases, sec 
Kennedy, pp. 465-67; Jcspcrscn, Chapter 14 (the two-case system); 
Curme, Parts of Speech , pp. 127-36 (the four-case system). 

case Some of the commonest bits of “dcadwood in writing arc 
various locutions with the word case. They arc wordy and keep the 
real person or situation or thing (whatever the “case" stands for) 
one construction away from the reader. 

These quotations, some from student papers, some from pub¬ 
lished articles, show how easy it is to let an unneeded case slip 
into careless writing. 


Drinking went on very moderately except in a few scattered cases. 
l\\ ntten of a convention. The “cases” would be delegates?) 

I erhaps it is because I like fiction to have happy or at least satis¬ 
factory endings that I disliked these books. In not one [case] was 
I satisfied with the ending. 1 J 
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catalog—catalogue 

. . . but that docs not happen to be the ease [but that isn’t true]. 

In many eases a corporation may wish to carry on only one type of 
business and in such a case it is necessary for such a charter to be 
obtained in a state where this particular line of work is to be carried 
on. [If a corporation is to carry on only one type of business, it 
must secure a charter in the state in which it will operate.] 

catalog—catalogue Spelling divided, with the shorter form gain¬ 
ing. Nearly half the colleges now use catalog as the name of their 
annual bulletin of announcements. 


Cause Statements of cause arc usually found in clauses introduced 
by °c/s\ * because, *for. : since. See the articles on these connectives. 

Cause and effect For discussion and example of paragraphs devel¬ 
oped by showing the relationships of cause or effect between state¬ 
ments, see “Cause and effect.'' p. 105. 

ce-, ge- A few special spelling problems arise from the use of c 
for the sound of s. and of g for the sound of j. Ordinarily c has 
the sound of s before e and i (cent, city ) and of k before a, o. u 
(catch, corner, cute). 

A word ending in ce (pronounced s) or -ge (pronounced /) keeps 
the final e before suffixes beginning with a, o. or u to indicate the 
pronunciation: courageous, noticeable, peaceable. Before a suffix 
beginning with e or i the final e is dropped: diced, poticing. 

encouraging. 11 r ' 

Usually a word ending in c (pronounced k) adds a k before an 
ending beginning with e or i or y so that it will still be pro¬ 
nounced k: 

colic, colicky picnic, picnicked, picnicking 


Sec also *-ei-, -ie-. 

cdilla A mark under the letter c (?) to show that it has the sound 
of s before a, o, or u. Facade is the most common Lnghsh word 
spelled with a cedilla. Other words.with cedillas are Provenqal, 
gar^on, aper$u, soufton. 

enter around (or about) Center around (The story centers around 
the theft of a necklace) is a colloquial idiom. 1 he formal idiom 
is center on or upon. 

onturies Remember that the fifth century a. d. ran from the 
f ntlJ • „ , t f the vear 401 to the end of the year )00. the nine- 

beginning ■„ . i ]301 through December 31, 1900. 

its hundred. You can figure this out by remembering that >ou 
live in the twentieth century. 
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Partly because of the frequent errors made in this scheme of 
indicating centuries, the informal practice of naming the hundred 
is becoming more and more used, even in formal writing: the 
seventeen hundreds, the nineteen hundreds . . . 

Dates before Christ arc figured like those after: The first century 
u.c. runs back from the birth of Christ through 100. the second 
century from 101 through 200, the fifth century from dOl through 
500. and so on. 

The abbreviation a.d. ( anno Domini, in the year of our Lord) 
is written before the year: a.d. 10-13. Strictly it should not be 
used with centuries, since it means “in the year . . but actually 
it is by historians (the fifth century a.d.). u.c. (before Christ) 
follows the year: -131 u.c.; the fifth century n.c. 

certain Dcadwood in This certain person, just one certain thing . . . 

cf. For Latin confer; sometimes used in footnotes for compare, 
see a given reference for other or further facts. 

ch Ch spells the sound tsh (pronunciation symbol c/i), as in arch. 
bachelor, chatter, check, cheese, child, church. When the sound 
is not at the beginning of a word, it is often spelled tch (batch, 
watch) and ti in such words as question, Sebastian. Compare also 
righteous (rl'chos) and literature. 

In some words rather recently taken in from French, ch has the 
French sound of sh: champagne, chagrin, mustache, machine. 

In a number of words from Creek, ch is sounded k: chemist, 
chimera, chorus, echo. 

Change in construction See “Shifted constructions.’' p. 120. and 
‘'Shifted constructions. 


Change in language (oral and written) Since language exists only 
as it is used, and since it is used by people as a tool rather than 
as an end in itself, it is subject to change. Occasionally changes 
are relatively sudden and far reaching, as after an invasion by a 
nation with a different language, but ordinarily they are slow and 
casual, the accumulation of slightly different pronunciations, casual 
or designed changes in the meanings of words, gradual changes in 
grammatical forms and constructions. English shows many 
changes during the hundreds of years that we arc able to study it. 
(See * English language). When we think of the millions of varied 
people using our language and of the wide territory over which 
they are spread, the wonder is that change is not more rapid. The 
spread of school systems, the wide circulation of books and period- 
icals, and the radio all tend to slow up change somewhat, but the 
English language is still changing. One of the fundamental 
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ciples of linguistics is recognizing that this change is natural and 
unavoidable in language. 

Attempts to direct the course of English have not been very 
successful. The development of formal grammar in the eighteenth 
century affected the speech, or at least the writing, of a small and 
influential group but left untouched the great majority of users 
of the language. The simplified spelling movement has had much 
less effect than we should expect from such a sensible and needed 
effort. Today advertising is the chief source of spelling change, 
although some teachers and nearly all linguists believe that our 
spelling should be modified. In general, schools and publishing 
houses have taken a pretty firm stand against change, some of 
them even now presenting usage of the middle nineteenth century. 
It is possible that this will not always be true. As Professor Sturtc- 
vant put it: 


In the past such efforts [of teachers] have usually been directed 
against a usage that was supposed to be an innovation, but there 
seems to be no reason in the nature of the case why the school should 
not some day be enlisted in an effort to improve the language.— 
Linguistic Change, p. 177 

A person interested in writing needs to be aware of the natural¬ 
ness and necessity of change in his language and should cultivate 
the habit of watching the small signs of change that he hears and 
secs in speech and writing. He needs also to decide whether he 
is going to oppose change, to welcome it in all its forms, or to try 
to discriminate, adopting in his own work only those new words 
and forms and constructions that seem to be more convenient 
and more expressive than older forms. Following the direction in 
which English has already been moving (as the increase in nouns 
making their * plural with -s) is a good general principle to follow. 

Several discussions in this Guide-Index treat points of change 
in current English. Reading them will suggest what to watch: 
Meaning of words (in Chapter 7) “Origin of words Spelling (in 
Chapter 10). and specific articles like all right—alright, -ally, 

'due to, ’’like—as, “shall—will. . _ . ,, 

The study of the changes that have taken place in English and 

the reasons for them is fascinating, and ample materials exist for 
carrying it on. The Oxford English Dictionary gives the history 
of individual words from their first appearance ... the language, 
recording their changes in form and in meaning. Histories of the 
1m" S like those bv II. C. Wyld. Albert C. Baugh and Stuart 
Robertson, tell the story in detail. The general and orderly process 
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of change is described in Otto Jcspcrscn, Language, Part iv, and 
in E. H. Sturtcvant, Linguistic Change (Chicago, 191 /). Sec also 
Bloomfield, Chapter 20 ff.; Kennedy, Chapter 14. 
chaperon Sometimes found with a final e but most commonly 
chaperon. Pronounced shap'or on. 

Chapters Chapters arc usually numbered in Roman numerals, 
though Arabic numerals arc being increasingly used. In bibliog¬ 
raphies and copy, lower case Roman numerals (i, ii, x . . .) arc 
now more common in referring to chapters than arc capitals 

(I, II. X . . .). . 

In formal book style, references to titles of chapters arc quoted. 
In most writing they arc simply capitalized. 

Formal: Kennedy, Chapter xiv, “Improvement of the English Lan¬ 
guage" 

Informal: Kennedy, Chapter iq, Improvement of the English Lan¬ 
guage 

Charts * Diagrams, graphs, etc. 

check—cheque Cheque is the regular British spelling but its use 
in the United States is formal or pretentious. It is used by some 
banks in advertising as a prop to dignity. 

Chinese Preferred by natives of China (and others) to Chinaman. 
Chinamen t because of the belittling connotation of those words. 
Say a Chinese , the Chinese. In compounds Sino • (si'no or sin'd) 
is used: the Sino-Japanese War. 

Choppy sentences Sec "Segregating sentences." p. HI. 
cinema The regular British term for moving pictures. It has made 
little headway in the United States. 

Circumlocution is the use of several words for an idea that might 
be conveyed by one. See "Sentence economy," p. 161, and 0 Wordi¬ 
ness. 

Cities The name of the country or state need not be given with 
the name of well-known cities: Athens, Berlin. Chicago. I loll v- 
wood, London, New York, Rome, San Francisco. Many American 
cities and towns bearing the same names need identification if 
used in writing that is to circulate outside their states: Athens. 
Georgia; Berlin, New Hampshire. 0 Proper names; ‘Comma § 8 b 

claim In formal and informal English claim means to demand 
something due or regarded as due (as, to claim an inheritance), or 
to assert as a fact or right (as, to claim descent), or to demand (as. 
to claim attention). 
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In informal and vulgate English claim means more often simply 
“assert”: 'I Ic claims he is the fastest runner here.” 


Clauses 1. A clause is an clement of a compound or complex sen¬ 
tence that ordinarily has a subject and a finite verb. (But see §2.) 
By means of a conjunction or of an implied connection the clause 
construction is related to the rest of the sentence. A simple sen¬ 
tence, like "The bird flew higher and higher in slow easy circles,” 
is not called a clause. 

Compound sentences have two or more coordinate clauses, of 
grammatically equal value, connected usually by and, but, for , or 
another * coordinating conjunction. 

[First clause:] Then Italy, in February, was finally persuaded to sign 
the Non-Intervention Pact, (Second clause:) and a few days later 
twenty thousand Italian soldiers landed at Cadiz .—Kaltenborn Edits 
the News , p. 48 

Complex sentences have at least one main clause, grammatically 
capable of standing alone, and one or more subordinate clauses, 
joined to the main clause or clauses by as, because, since, when, 
or some other ^subordinating conjunction, or by a relative pro¬ 
noun, that, who, which. 


(Main clause:] There are, besides, certain differences in the do¬ 
mestic and foreign policies of the two democratic nations (Subordi¬ 
nate clause:] which influence their behavior in the Spanish situation. 
—Kaltenborn Edits the News , p. 48 

Subordinate clauses arc classified according to the grammatical 
function they serve in the sentence: Noun clauses arc subjects and 
objects of verbs or objects of prepositions: 

K cct:] That herons fed at night was not news to him. 
nc knew [Object:] which way they had gone. 


Adjective clauses modify nouns: 

The man whom they met (or. The man they met] did not return. 
T] 1C cement road turned into a macadam road, which m time 
turned into a clayey unsurfaced road. 

Adverbial clauses add notions of time, place, cause, effect, con¬ 


cession, etc: 

When they finally got that straightened out, it was too late to go on. 
f ^ ey were discouraged, because the harder they tried, the less he 

seemed to understand. 

The following paragraph contains a number of clauses. Subordi¬ 
nate clauses arc labeled in brackets preceding each: 
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Clauses—§ 2 Verbless clauses 


Wc grow familiar in time with the style of the great writers, and 
(Adverbial) when wc read them wc translate them easily and uncon¬ 
sciously, (Adverbial) as wc translate a language wc are familiar with; 
we understand the vocabulary [Adverbial] because wc have learnt to 
know the special seal of the creative person [Adjective] who moulded 
the vocabulary. But at the outset the great writer may be almost as 
unintelligible to us (Adverbial) as though he were writing in a lan¬ 
guage (Adjective) wc had never learnt. In the now remote days 
(Adverbial) when "Leaves of Crass” was a new book in the world, 
few (Adjective) who looked into it for the first time, however hon¬ 
estly, but were repelled and perhaps even violently repelled, and it is 
hard to realize now [Noun] that once those [Adjective] who fell on 
Swinburne’s "Poems and Ballads” saw at first only picturesque hiero¬ 
glyphics [Adjective] to which they had no key. But even to day how 
many there arc [Adjective] who find Proust unreadable and Joyce 
unintelligible. [Adverbial] Until wc find the door and the clue the 
new writer remains obscure. Therein lies the truth of Landor's say¬ 
ing [Noun] that the poet must himself create the beings [Adjective] 
who are to enjoy his Paradise.— Havelock Ellis, The Dance of 
Life, p. 164 

2. Verbless clauses. The typical clause has a subject and verb, 
but just as there arc verblcss sentences (Sec p. 131), there arc 
clauses without finite verbs. They arc of three types: 

a) Elliptical clauses, in which the verb can be supplied from 
another part of the sentence or can be added with certainty because 
of the frame of the sentence: 

I don't believe it any more than you. [Supply: do. or believe if.) 

When (Supply: he nos] sixteen, he had gone to work. 

b) Locutions with the value of clauses but containing participles • 
or infinitives (which may also be construed as participia or infini¬ 
tive phrases) rather than finite verbs: 

Having done all my errands [= After I had done all mv errands], 

1 began to look for amusement. 

He hoped to do (= He hoped that he would do] the whole job 
in a month. 

See ‘Infinitives 54, ‘Participles § 5 3 and 4. 

c) Genuine "abridged clauses” in which no verb clement stands 
(or ever has stood). These should not be construed as elliptical 
clauses, since no verb ever enters the speaker's or listener's mind, 
two familiar sayings illustrate the abridged clause: 

The more, the merrier. 

The better the day, the better the deed. 
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CL 


See “Sentence elements/’ p. 119, “Order of sentence elements,” 
p. 122, and ^Complex sentences, ^Subordination, * Restrictive 
and non-restrictive. 

Reference: Curme, Syntax , Chapter 10 


Clearness (Correction: Make this statement clear to a reader by 
fuller statement or by making the words more exact or by straight¬ 
ening out the grammatical construction.) 

Clearness is one of the fundamental virtues of writing, perhaps 
the fundamental virtue, but it is a little hard to discuss. No ac¬ 
cumulation of small virtues or banning of particular faults will 
produce essential clearness. It is true in writing that pronouns 
should match their antecedents, that verbs and subjects should 
agree, that constructions should not be wantonly shifted. 1 hese 
arc traits which, though often ignored in speech, require care in 


writing. , 

True, clearness will be gained not so much by attention to these 
details as bv determination to convey to the reader the ideas and 
feelings you wish him to find in what you say. Clearness is the 
fundamental virtue of writing because it enables writing to carry 
out its fundamental purpose, communication. But writing has 
other purposes too-influencing people, entertaining them-and 
expression also has other virtues. Even in exposition, where clear¬ 
ness is the first demand, it is not the only one. Preoccupa ion wrth 
clearness for its own sake will produce writing that is clear but 
also cold and drv. Without clearness a paper will certainly be bad, 
S\vUh clearness it may not be particularly good. There are over- 
tones demanded bv certain situations there arc special cons.de a- 
tions of the sensibilities of readers, there arc small signs of the 

er s own sense of the matter, even Ins sense of lnmself All 
of these elements mav detract in some small way from immediate 
*1“ and yet add importantly to » comp etc understanding of 

whole and so be intrinsic to good Lngiisn. 

NlV. v of the articles of this Index discuss small contributions to 
dearness Give them the attention they deserve but remember that 

clearness comes 

Clichd A worn-out word or phrase. See “Trite words, p. 2H. 
... „ rUmax is the arrangement of a scries of words, phrases, 

causes Sentences ... an order of increasing value and usually of 
increasing length. Sec ‘ Position. p. 1' - 

. Words made bv dropping a svllablc or more, typical 
"of* shoptalk^aiid fa miliar ^speech. Z often finding their way into 
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the general vocabulary: ad, bus, exam, home ec, gas (for gasoline), 
phone. Many, like gent, prof, arc out of place in writing. * Origin 
of words §3c 

coach As a verb used cither with persons (teams) or with the 
name of a sport as object: 

lie coaches baseball. He coached a winning team that fall. 

Cognate Cognate means ‘ related, of the same family.” It is ap¬ 
plied to languages that arc from the same stock, as Spanish and 
French arc both descended from Latin. Cognate is also applied to 
words in different languages which arc modern forms of some one 
word in an older language: German W asser, English water. 

References: Kennedy, §80; the origins of words given in dic¬ 
tionaries, especially in the Oxford English Dictionary 

Coherence (Correction: Make the relation between the parts £ok 
of this sentence or between these sentences or paragraphs exact 
and clear to a reader.) 

Coherence—the traditional name for relationship, connection, 
consecutiveness— is a difficult and necessary virtue in writing. 

It is necessary because a reader docs not have the same mind 
as the writer, docs not sec the same relationships, and consequently 
must be led through a line of thought, guided from one stage, from 
one sentence, to another. It is difficult because a coherent piece of 
writing is a triumph over natural human casualncss; it represents 
an editing of a writer’s thought so that it can pass over to others’ 
thought. 

Coherence is the name of a quality of finished writing and is to 
be checked finally in revision. A writer cannot be always worrying 
about the connection between his statements while lie is at work, but 
careful planning will make coherence more likely. Unless he is 
mentally ill, there is always some relation between a person’s con¬ 
secutive “thoughts,” but the relation may be entirely personal. 
Carefully thinking over material before beginning to write should 
help prepare a coherent paper, especially if some sort of plan 
arranging the different stages in a natural and sensible order is 
drawn up. But coherence must be tested after writing. The writer 
must sit as reader, go over his copy as impersonally as he can to see 
it what he has written not only hangs together for him but will, so 
tar as he can judge, hang together for those he wants to read it. 
te should ask himself, “Is the relation between these statements 
clear. Can a reader pass from this sentence to the next, from this 
paragraph to the next, without feeling a break?” 
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A natural arrangement of material is not enough for this; there 
must often be signs of the relationship between sentences and para- 
paphs. 1 licse signs, and various suggestions pointing toward co¬ 
herence, and examples of successful and unsuccessful attempts at 
coherence are discussed in this Guide-Index , especially in *Con- 
ncctives. Chapters 3 and 4 (Paragraphs) and 5 and 6 (Sentences), 
Reference of pronouns. “Planning the paper.” p. 336. 

Coining words Making up a word for a particular statement (like 
was-ness) or for general use (like fabrikoid ) is called coining, and 
the word made is called a coinage. For discussion and examples sec 
’"Origin of words §§ 1 and 2. 

Collective nouns (Correction*: Revise according to the principles 
of this article the agreement of verb and/or reference of pronouns 
to the collective noun marked.) 

1 A collective noun is a noun whose singular form names a 
group of objects or persons or acts. Some common collective 
nouns arc: 


army 

contents 

herd 

0 public 

’“athletics 

°couplc 

jury 

remainder 

audience 

crowd 

mankind 

rest (= remain¬ 

band 

dozen 

majority 

der) 

class 

flock 

° number 

row (of trees) 

* comm it tec 

gang 

offspring 

team 

company 

group 

• politics 



When a writer means the group as a whole , a collective noun 
takes a singular verb and singular pronoun; when he means the 
individuals of the group, the noun takes a plural verb or pronoun: 
The crowd that has been noisily engaged in finding its scats settles 
down and the incessant murmur of voices slowly quiets. 

The crowd that have been noisily engaged in finding their scats set¬ 
tle down and the incessant murmur of voices slowly quiets. (I he first 
form is preferable.) 

The first couple on the floor was Tom and Janet. 

One day when wc were near where the old couple were living, we 
dropped in to sec them. 

2 Obviously a collective should not be treated as both singular 

and plural in the same context: 

The company was organized and immediately sent out its (not 

their] representatives. . f . , i i 

Mess is over and the guard have (not has ] a busy morning ahead 

of them [not it]. 

There is often a temptation to use a collective noun and try to 
keep it singular when the meaning really calls for a plural construc- 
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tion. Often the writer slips unconsciously from singular to plural 
in such a passage: 

Into the church troops the entire town, scats itself on the uncom¬ 
fortable wooden benches and there remains for a good two hours, 
while an aged cure preaches to them [consistency demands if] of their 
[its] wicked lives and awful sins. 

[This might better have started “Into the church troop all the peo¬ 
ple, seat themselves . . .“) 

In making inconsistent constructions consistent, the first mem¬ 
ber is fully as likely to need to be changed as the second, as in the 
sentence above about the church. 

3 The plural of a collective noun signifies different groups: 

The audiences of New York and Chicago differed in their recep¬ 
tions of the play. 

4 In measurements and amounts a plural noun is often followed 
by a singular verb: 

Eighteen inches is half a yard. 

About 80 pounds of carbon bisulphide is [or are] added. 

•Subject and verb § 2; ‘every and its compounds § 1 
^References: Curme, Syntax , pp. 539-40, 50-51; Fries, pp. 48-50, 


Colloquial and written English (Correction: The colloquial expres¬ 
sion marked is inappropriate to the context in which it stands. 
Change it to one more formal, in line with the general style.) 

1. Colloquial English. Colloquial means conversational, used 
in speaking. Since the speech of people varies with their education, 
work, and social status, there arc obviously many different types 
of colloquial English, from the rather bookish speech of some pro¬ 
fessors and others through the “cultivated colloquial*’ of fairly well 
educated persons, to the “low colloquial” of the majority of every¬ 
day people, which makes up the vulgate level of English. The bulk 
of conversation is informal, and consequently colloquial suggests 
informal rather than formal English. It need not. however, mean 
i e s P eech °{ uneducated people, and in this book applies to-the 
language spoken by people of some education and social standing, 
to language that can be safely used except on decidedly formal 
occasions. 3 

Dictionaries mark words Colloq. to suggest that in the editors' 
judgment they arc more common in speech than in writing. Many 
people take this label to mean that the dictionary frowns upon the 
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use of these words, but the Webster definition of colloquial shows 
that this is not true: 

acceptable and appropriate in ordinary conversational context, as in 
intimate speech among cultivated people, in familiar letters, in in¬ 
formal speeches and writings, but not in formal written discourse 
(flabbergast; go slow; harum-scarum). Colloquial speech may be as 
correct as formal speech. 

The three colloquial expressions that arc given as examples prove 
that Webster is not using colloquial as a word of dispraise or even 
of suspicion, for though flabbergast, go slow, and harum-scarum 
suggest speech rather than formal writing, they are accurate, ex¬ 
pressive, useful words, to be used with confidence in most situa¬ 
tions. 

Speech is of course the basis of a language, and writing is to a 
large degree a representation of speech. We learn to speak uncon¬ 
sciously by imitating our elders, and somewhat later we learn to 
write, but consciously and under the direction of teachers, so that 
the great majority of people never come to be quite at home "on 
paper." They do much more talking than writing, and for some, 
speech may be almost their only language. 

Many educated people, especially in the professions, get most 
of their information from periodicals and books, so that the writ¬ 
ten language naturally colors their speech. In certain limited areas, 
especially the upper levels of scientific, scholarly, and philosoplnca 
fields, and in some literature, the primary relation between oral 
and written language is reversed. The subjects arc rarely spoken 
of. even by specialists, and almost never arc in familiar speech. 
I Icrc the written forms arc the norms, imitated in speech. 

The language taught and to a large extent used in schools in 
the past has been written and formal. Dictionaries arc based pri¬ 
marily upon the written language, and the pronunciations they give 
are those of formal public address. The grammars have also been 
based chiefly on written literature and, except the more recent ref¬ 
erence grammars, have ignored the spoken. With more work 
oral composition and an increasing attention to spoken English in 
language work, there is now less of the attempt to make student 
talk as their elders write and more of a tendency to give colloquial 
English its due place. Since a language really lives as it is spoken, 
it is 8 not healthy when the written language gets out of touch with 

tl *2 Appropriateness ok colloquial English in writing. 1 he 
clhef problems come in the appropriateness of colloquial locution 

in writing. 
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a) In familiar writing. Obviously, familiar writing, as in letters to 
friends or in personal notes for our own use, is and should be close 
to speech, to the writer’s speech. Contractions, clipped words, 
short cuts in constructions all help bring the writer close to his 
reader, and their number and use will depend upon the extent to 
which he uses them in his speech. 


b) In informal English. Informal written English is closely related 
to colloquial English. It is based upon speech rather than upon 
traditional written literature. It is not a mere setting down on 
paper of casual, lazy, careless speech, but it is a refinement of good 
talk, especially of the words and the movement of good talk. Some 
people hesitate to let their writing become colloquial because they 
think it means cheapening it, reducing it to the level of prevailing 
speech. But the basis of a person's writing is his own speech, not 
somebody else’s. He takes as the starting point for his growth in 
writing his own way of talking rather than the writing of others. 


c) In formal English. More serious questions arise in formal writ¬ 
ing, in impersonal discussions of facts and ideas, as in college 
papers, and in articles and books for special and rather restricted 
groups of readers. Although formal English now has a wider range 
than it did, still its background is really the written English of a 
generation or so ago and in so far as it is influenced by speech it 
is by the speech of the platform rather than of conversation. 

Once in a while a contraction is used for the sake of rhythm, 
even in formal writing, and in vigorous formal writing there is now 
a wide range in words that will include some characteristically 
colloquial. But in general, formal English relics on words that have 
made their way in writing, and its constructions arc usually filled 
out, not shortened as in speech. In these days it is not necessary 
to avoid colloquialisms altogether, but they should be appropriate 
and not attract attention to themselves. 1 1 


Tfc 3 - S 2^ E between colloquial and written Eng¬ 

lish. I he early stages of preparing a talk for an audience or a 

W lZ Te f C l S aFC pr ? tty much thc sanie - The subject is chosen 
to ht thc situation and to appeal to the intended readers or lis- 

to carr >' out thc subject; and the plans 
or a good talk and of a good article do not materially differ. If 

it \VrLt enCCS - ,n i hcsc sta S cs thc >* probably come because 

cnc7in m ri 0r 3 Wnt r ll J an f ° r a s l >cakcr to keep his future audi- 
A speaker knows that he will face a definite group 

of people and finds it easier to work directly for them from thc very 
Dcginmng. 
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In later stages, and in the actual presentation of the material, 
there arc some unavoidable differences, more or less obvious. 

a) Obvious differences. Pronunciation, the enunciation and stress¬ 
ing of words, belongs to speech; spelling, only to written language. 

I landwriting or typing may correspond in a poor way to the bodily 
presence of a speaker, but in printed articles and books even that 
touch of individuality is lost. Instead of the pauses and stresses of 
speech, writing has the feeble substitute of punctuation, italics, and 
so on, and really the writer relics more on the quality of his words, 
on repetition and word order, than on these mechanical signs of 
emphasis. The contractions of the colloquial language may be 
carried over to informal writing, but abbreviation is primarily the 
method of shortening written words. For the loss of the oral 
means of emphasis—gesture, facial expression—the writer must 
again rely on a resourceful use of words. 

b) Pace and rhythm. A speaker can control the pace of his lis¬ 
teners—he can make his words (and his statements) come slow or 
fast as he wishes. A writer cannot control the speed with which Ins 
readers will go over his material. Some readers will read too slowly 
and make too much of small matters; others will race over the 
pages and miss much, perhaps even essential points. Of course, 
listeners cannot be made to take in what they hear, but in so far as 
they do, they will be going along with the speaker at his pace. I he 
pace of printed prose will be much less evident, though >t docs vary 
between writers. Some prose seems written for slow reading, be¬ 
cause of "hard'' or perhaps merely exact words, because of indirect 
sentences, unfamiliar turns of expression; other passages suggest 
rapid reading, because of familiar and simple words short direct 
sentences. Even the printing can help, as in the short lines of news- 

^SimHarlythc rhythm of a passage may be suggested even in print. 
The impression of a speaker depends in part on his rlutlim on the 
heaviness and frequency with which he stresses Ins words. I ns 

slancc 1 New Englanders. Southerners. Scotsmen and Londoners 
dfffer conspicuously. Even though the rhythm of speech can on 

ine 'in 8 wlncl. P the words may be almost pronounced, will usually 
1 g ' 0ne reason why much stereotyped writing, such as ref- 
sensc it. writing, is colorless and unpleasant to read 

~c.nt. bc S .Cd fch pleasure—is .ha. .be »nW has 
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suppressed so completely his natural speech rhythm (*Rhythm). 

c) Vocabulary. One characteristic of the spoken vocabulary is 
usually unsatisfactory on the written or printed page—the rather 
loose use of words. * In talking we often get along with general 
words, rarely trying to find exact adjectives in describing something 
or in giving our opinions. We fall back on good, bad, pleasant. 
perhaps even on nice, and express the degree of our meaning by 
tone of voice, gesture, or facial expression. In writing we need exact 
words to make up for the oral support that we give vague words 
in conversation. It might be better if we used more exact words 
in conversation, but searching for words while we arc talking is 
likely to take the life out of our speech and may make it seem for¬ 
mal and aloof. Very often the added exactness of writing does not 
mean using rare words, but just more exact ones, as in this simple 
descriptive statement: 

At the top of the pole crouched a shivering gray kitten, mewing 
faintly and clinging desperately to the wood with her claws. — Wili.a 
Gather, O Pioneers, p. 5 

But the typical specific words of spoken English have more use¬ 
ful qualities. They arc likely to be shorter and to stand closer to 
experience. We would usually speak of words' rather than of 
vocabulary, bugs than of insects, jobs than of positions. We like 
expressive words like harum-scarum and flabbergast; we sponge on 
our relatives; we think someone is no great shakes. We arc likely 
to use * verb-adverb combinations instead of specific verbs: give in 
for surrender, give up for sacrifice. To pepper and salt is a good 
colloquial verb, and so is to keep an eye out for. Most people’s 
speech includes some localisms, slang, and vulgatc expressions. A 
good talker is likely to take whatever words fit his meaning and 
his mood, without ordinarily questioning their anccstrv or social 
status. 

d) Sentences arid syntax. Spoken sentences arc usually shorter 
than written, or if they arc long, it is because one statement is 
added to another rather than because clauses arc carefully built 
together with subordinating conjunctions and manipulation of 
word order. In speaking, we must, like Henry Ward Beecher, 
plunge into a sentence, “trusting to God Almighty to get us 
through it.” We are likely to split constructions, to shift in the 
middle of a sentence, to let the agreement of verbs follow the mean- 
mg rather than grammatical requirements, and so on. Speech goes 
rapidly by and is not carefully scrutinized for details of expression. 
In writing, the words lie on the page and can be analyzed. A 
writer is therefore more careful. Since he has the opportunity to 
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revise, as the speaker does not, he is usually held responsible for a 
fairly strict following of the conventions of the level of usage in 
which lie is writing. 

The closeness of written literary English to the colloquial lan¬ 
guage of the time has varied from period to period. In the nine¬ 
teenth century the two were conspicuously far apart—consider 
Arnold and Ruskin, and even more the rank and file of lesser writ¬ 
ers, such as Sir Arthur Helps. The last fifty years in England and 
the last thirty in the United States have seen a closer approach 
of written to spoken style. The colloquial vein in modern writ¬ 
ing is very strong. It fits in fiction, in intimate narrative, and in 
much general exposition, as these two brief extracts show: 

I don't know why Father and Mother chose Irvington to go to, that 
summer. There were lots of other places to go where we boys could 
have enjoyed ourselves better, but we weren't consulted of course, and 
we'd have been surprised if we had been. —Clarence Day, Life With 
Father , p. 41 

If you have the sort of money that runs to seagoing yachts or even 
to shiny mahogany runabouts your opinion of outboard motors—if 
any—is probably low. Likely you carry an outboard-powered dinghy 
or tender, and any time you drop anchor in a sporting harbor like 
Nantucket or Boothbay you arc sure to see a couple of fussy little 
boats with outboards clamped to their sterns, kicking up a great wake 
and bouncing around like shag dancers. If someone invited you to 
go out for a ride in an outboard you might go, the same way you 
might condescend to take a ride in the subway to see how the other 
99 per cent lives, or the I'll-havc-fun-if-it-kills-mc way you might put 
on torn overalls for one of Elsa Maxwell's parties. But you wouldn t 
take outboards seriously. If they came up in the course of a con¬ 
versation you would either look as though you'd never heard of them, 
or you would guillotine them with a contemptuous "Oh, those. 
"The Put-Put," Fortune, Aug. 1938 

Writing like this is not only highly readable but it can be used 
to convey a wide range of information, thought, and feeling. Prob¬ 
ably the most practical as well as the most honest thing for a begin¬ 
ning writer is to study his own speech and see how far it can serve 
as the basis for his writing. "One would like to think, says Mr. 
Bonamy Dobrec, "that all of us will come to the stage of refusing 
to write what we would not, indeed could not, say. 


Sec also * Conversation and Chapter 1, Varieties of English. 

Anvonc wishing to studv the relationship between colloquial and 
written English will find further material (and varying opinions) 
in these: Abercrombie. Lasccllcs, Colloquial Language and Litera¬ 
ture, Society for Pure English Tract xxvi (Oxford, 1931 ); Bradley, 


Colon ( : ) 


Henry, Spoken and Written English (Oxford, 1919); Curmc's 
Parts of Speech and Syntax pay special attention to colloquial forms 
and constructions; Dobrcc, Part iv; Knott, Thomas A., "Standard 
English and Incorrect English,” American Speech, 1934, ix, S3 ff.; 
Sherman, L. A., Analytics of Literature (Boston, 1893), 285-86, 
311-12, and index references; Woolbcrt, C. II., "Speaking and 
Writing—A Study of Differences,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
1922, viii, 271-85; Wyld, Henry C., A History of Modern Collo¬ 
quial English (New York, 1920), and Historical Study of the 
Mother Tongue (New York, 1906). 

Colon (:) The colon is a mark of anticipation, directing attention 
to what follows. It is a formal mark and usually emphatic. Its use 
contrasts to that of the semicolon, which is a stop, almost a period. 
Students do not use as many colons as they should, and often use 
a semicolon instead of one: 

Yesterday I received a clipping from home, the essence of which 
is as follows: [not ;] 

The principal uses of the colon arc: 

1. After introductory expressions, as in the preceding line, and 
after the salutation of formal letters: 


Dear Sir: (Contrast the comma in informal letters: Dear Fritz,) 

It is generally used to anticipate quotations in factual writing 
(not in fiction), especially if the quotation is a complete grammatic 
unit and runs to more than one sentence. Whether or not a colon 
is appropriate with shorter quotations depends in part upon the 
formula with which it is introduced. If the quotation is closely 
built into the sentence, a comma is usual (says, in the quotation 
below); if the introduction is more formal, a colon is usual (below 
was added :). 


A card made out at 10:45 p.m. on Nov. 4, 1928, says, “Arnold 
Rothstein, Male, 46 years, 912 Fifth Avenue, gunshot wound in abdo 
men, found in employee’s entrance. Park Central Hotel, 200 West 
Fifty-srxth Street. Attended by Dr. McGovern, of City I Iospital. Re 

m J? 1C KT H °^ P I, tal * - Rc P°£ cd by Patrolman William M. 
Daws, Shield 2943, Ninth Precinct.’’ Two davs later the word "fatal." 
m parentheses, was written in after the word "abdomen,” and a sec 
ond report, with more detail, was added: "Rothstein apparently had 
£*? rTf gC ? u *\ rd f amc with ol,lcrs Room 349 on third floor of 
H . ot ^ whcn an unknown man shot him and threw rc- 
K° t vin $™ to strcct - Bod y f °und bv Laurence Fallon of 
thr x ? rth St n rcct ’ Astoria * employed as house detective for 

the hotel. —Meyer Bf.rcer, The New Yorker, Nov. 26, 1938 


Colon 
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2. A colon is used between clauses when the following one is 
either an illustration of the first, a restatement in different terms, 
or sometimes an amplification of the first: 

The supposition that words arc used principally to convey thoughts is 
one of the most elementary of possible errors: they are used mainlv 
to proclaim emotional effects on the hearers or attitudes that will lead 
to practical results.—H. R. I lust. The Illiteracy of the Literate, p. 21 

Lazy minds give up in despair: “I can’t write anyhow,” say students 
to me year after year; they mean that they won't think.— Barrett 
Wendell, English Composition, p. 1 36 

The complaint against philosophy from the point of view of society 
appears in substance to be that it is either useless or pernicious: useless 
when the philosopher thinks about “timeless” things, pernicious when 
he thinks critically of the times in which he lives.— Irwin Edman, 
Four Ways of Philosophy, p. 96 

3. There are a few conventional uses of the colon, though they 
vary among publishers: 

a) Between hours and minutes expressed in figures 
11:42 a.in. 3:28 p.m. (or: 11.42 a.m., 3.28 p.m.) 

b) In formal bibliographies and formal citations of books: 

Between author and title—Stuart Chase: Men and Machines 
Between place of publication and publisher—New York: Molt. 1930 
Between volume and page —The Atlantic Monthly, 160: 129*40 

In these three positions a comma would often and perhaps 
usually be found. 

4. Bv some writers colons arc preferred where most would use 
commas or semicolons: 

It [a castle] is a shut place that commands by its shutness the open 
place about it. A castle is builded of the stone of its world: it rises 
from the stone of its world: it is the stone of its world. A castle is 
austere toward the world which it defends. It is invariable, forbidding: 
its strength is that of a perpetual shutting-out of all which lies outside 
it. Sun beats on the castle wall: inside it is dark. Moon melts its 
bastion and bathes its county blue: it is harsh and rigid. W ater and 
• wind make song of the green hills: the castle is silent. It is the lord 
of its county because it is apart from it. A castle is hot in a cold land: 
a castle is cold in a hot land: a castle is high in a low land: a castle is 
full in a land of dearth: a castle is dry in a land of verdure. W aldo 
Frank, Virgin Spain, p. 10S 

This is a matter of taste rather than of correct punctuation. The 
mark usually attracts some slight attention to itself when used tins 
way. 
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5. After a colon either a capital or a small letter may he used. 
The capital is more usual when the matter following the colon is 
in the form of a complete sentence, a small letter when it is a sub¬ 
ordinate clement. That the deciding factor is largely the closeness 
of thought relation between the two parts of the sentence is sug¬ 
gested by the following quotations from a single article: 

Tims the task of democracy has always been a twofold one: to 
prevent political privilege from reestablishing itself, and to make 
peaceful settlement of disputes possible in a society without privilege. 

Those who believe that fascism is simply a tool which Big Business 
created as soon as it found democracy dangerous overlook one im¬ 
portant fact: the opposition of Big Business to democracy is much 
older than fascism. 

The ways in which the kings settled social disputes were very dif¬ 
ferent, in spirit as well as in technic: The kings of France, after 
having subdued the rebellious nobles, protected the social privileges 
of the nobility to the point of subjecting both citizens and peasants to 
cruel oppression; the kings of Prussia, who occasionally liked to be 
called “kings of beggars,” without fully living up to the implications 
of that title, tried to restrict exploitation of the masses; so, much 
earlier, did Elizabeth of England.— Carl Landauer, in The Ameri¬ 
can Way, by D. C. Coyle and others 

6. When a colon follows an abbreviation the period of the ab¬ 
breviation is usually omitted: i.e: rather than i.e.: 

colonel is a good example of a spelling that has survived a change 
of pronunciation. The word, from the French, had two parallel 
forms, colonel, coronel. each pronounced in three syllables. In 
1701 Daniel Defoe could write: 

Yet who the hero was, no man can tell. 

Whether a drummer or colonel (koloncl']. 

For 150 years the word has been pronounced kcr'nol, from the 
coronel form, but spelling has kept colonel. An enlightened atti¬ 
tude toward spelling would iron out such a confusion. 

column, columnist Usual pronunciation koTom, kol'om nist or 
kol am ist. Vulgate kol'yum, kol'yum ist is often used humorously 
and increasingly for a newspaper “column” and is sometimes repre¬ 
sented m the spellings colyum , colyumist . 

combine Combine (kom'bin) as a noun came into use cither from 
tne verb combine (kambln') with the characteristic change in 
stress ( Noun and verb stress), or perhaps as a back formation 
trom \ combination. It is not in good use in the abstract senses of 
combination , but is good colloquial English for a group of people 
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C c ” n *a 


joined together for business or political gain and usually implies 
either shady or forceful activities. Combine is the right iiame for 
the machine that reaps and threshes in the field. 


Comma (,) (Correction: Insert or remove a comma at the place 
marked in accordance with one of the sections of this article.) 

About half the total number of punctuation marks used in writ¬ 
ing arc commas and probably the question “Should there be a 
comma here?” is the most common question we ask in revising 
our manuscript. The question is hard to answer because the 
comma is a light mark without any special tone or meaning of its 
own, as the colon and dash so conspicuously have, and yet it is tre¬ 
mendously useful in clarifying our meaning. “It is, perhaps, humil¬ 
iating,” Mr. Dobrcc says, "to think that the placing of a comma 
may be much more important than any of your ideas.” 

Fundamentally a comma is a mark of slight separation. The 
separation is very slight indeed in the conventional uses (as in 
dates), but in most instances it is just sufficient to keep words or 
phrases distinct and so make them more easily understood, and 
often to throw a slight emphasis on what follows. Typical modern 
prose docs not need so many commas as nineteenth century prose 
did because its sentences arc shorter and more direct. The follow¬ 


ing passage shows typical modern practice in use of commas. At 
the end the reason for each comma is noted, and some places arc 
pointed out where commas might have been used but were not. 

fust as wc were leaving [a paper factor)], (1)1 saw two little boys 
sweeping an immense, [2] dusty litter down a long corridor. They 
must have been fourteen, [3] which is the age for leaving school in 
England, [3] but they were small enough to be taken for nine or ten. 
They glanced at us apathetically [4] and then went drearily on with 
their sweeping. Their faces were almost blotted out with fatigue 15] 
and they moved like sick old men. I touched Mr. Higginson on his 
pin-striped sleeve [6] and asked him how many boys of that age were 
employed in the plant, [7] but either he did not hear me over the 
noise of the machinery [S] or he pretended not to. There is a curious 
distinction, [9] incidentally, [9] between English and American con¬ 
servatives. It lies in their hearing. If an American reactionary lias Ins 
attention called to subhuman living conditions, (10] he answers with 
great heat 11) that those people spend all their money on radios and 
fur coats. The British Tory, (12] on the other hand ( 2] smiles racli- 
•mfrlv and replies, [13] “Wc have been having frightful weather [H] 
i S 7 lb. Is .he- principal difference. [15] I tl.ink. riSJ be 
veen the two civilizations—Americans make an unconscionable no.se 
mil clatter in their running away from life. 16] whereas the English 
have Ken running away from it for so long. [17] they do not even 
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know that it is there.— Margaret Halsey, With Malice Toward 
Some, p. 226 

1 Comma separating an adverbial clause that precedes the main 
clause 

2 Comma between two parallel adjectives, both modifying litter ; 
contrast sick old men below 

3 Two commas setting ofF a non-rcstrictivc adjective clause 

7 Comma separating coordinate clauses connected by but 

9 Two commas setting off the parenthetical modifier incidentally 

10 Comma separating an adverbial clause that precedes the main 
clause 

12 Two commas setting off the parenthetical on the other hand 

1 3 Comma preceding a quotation 

14 Comma separating two clauses of a compound sentence 

15 Two commas setting off the parenthetical I think 

16 Comma between two coordinate clauses of a compound sen¬ 
tence; formal writing would have a semicolon here because the con¬ 
nective is a * conjunctive adverb {whereas). 

17 Comma separating the main clause'from a following sub¬ 
ordinate clause. If the connective that had been written introducing 
the subordinate clause, probably no comma would have been used: 
"whereas the English have been running away from it for so long 
[that] they do not even know that it is there.” 

A writer using close punctuation, that is, using as many marks as 
he could, would probably put commas at 5 and 8, separating pairs of 
coordinate clauses, but since the clauses arc short and closely con¬ 
nected in thought, the comma is not necessary and is properly omitted 
here. Some writers might put a comma at 4 and 6. separating the two 
verbs that have they and / as subjects. Unless the verb and object 
locutions arc very long, it is better to omit such a comma. Open 
punctuation rightly omits a comma at 11, though one might be used 
in close punctuation. 

In straightforward narrative the punctuation is likely to be even 
more open than in expository writing, and commas arc often 
omitted that would be used in exposition. They might interrupt 
the movement and seem to make the narrative move slower than 
the wnter wishes. In these first few sentences from a short storv. 
Money Callaghan might have used commas at the points marked: 

! ,0m c fr ? m "? r V hnt cven,n g [•] Thomas Boultbec 
thoughl of Easter Sunday winch was only two days awav. and of 

in tke^aft' V ' fE,SIC (•! " h ° had dicd of pneumonia and been buried 
stJrcYo tCf ,nonth , * s Thomas Boultbec started to climb the 
Rv tL , h ' S ,* partmcnt ,[•], h c felt very lonely. His feet felt heavy, 
f ) and *i mc l °*l andin 8 M he seemed unreasonably wcaK' 

^feockini ru C -* d M t0 *2? 3 dcc P breath.'—M orlev Callaghan. 

Kocking Chair, Now That April's Here, p. 1 39 
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Uses of the Comma 

The follow ing list of uses of the comma outlines the treatment 
in this article. The numbers and letters refer to sections and sub¬ 
sections. Brackets mean that a comma should be avoided. 

1. Between clauses 

a. Between rather long coordinate clauses, especially those 

connected by hut, not, for 

b. After subordinate clause or long phrase preceding the 

main clause 

c. Before a subordinate clause following the main clause 

and not closely related to it 

2. In lists and series 

a. Between units of a list or series (^Series) 

b. Between coordinate adjectives in the same relation to 

their noun 

c. [Not between two words or phrases joined by and] 

3. Around non-rcstrictivc modifiers (^Restrictive and non-rcstric* 

tivc) 

4. Around interrupting and parenthetical elements 

a. Around interrupting constructions 

b. Around conjunctive adverbs not standing first in their 

constructions 

>. With main sentence elements (s-v-o) 

a. Sometimes after a long or heavily modified subject 

b. [Not between a short subject and its verb] 

c. [Not between verb and its object] 

d. [Rarely between compound predicates) 

6. For emphasis and contrast 

7. For clearness 

a. Before words of two possible functions (for, hut) 

b. To prevent a noun being taken as an object 

c. To prevent w rong interpretation 

d. To separate consecutive uses of the same word 

8. In conventional places 

a. In dates b. In addresses 

c After salutation of informal letters d. In figures 

c. With degrees and titles f- With weak exclamations 
g. [Not to show omissions of a word] 

9 With other marks of punctuation 
a [Not with a dash) (*Dash §6) 

b. With parentheses (*Parentheses §■>) 

c. With quotation marks (° Quotation marks § 4, h and c) 
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Comma—§ 1 Between clauses 


The examples on pages 430 and 431 suggest that though rules can 
be given for the use of some commas the actual practice of writers 
varies considerably. Except for uses that arc quite conventional, 
writers go largely by the feel of the sentence, its movement and 
emphasis. Studying the punctuation of good recent prose that has 
about the same movement that you would like your writing to have 
is particularly useful in getting the right feeling for placing commas. 

As a general thing college students use too many commas, more 
than the simple material and the direct movement of their sen¬ 
tences need. Most textbooks and most teachers have tended to 
encourage close punctuation, and students sometimes, especially 
the more conscientious students, seem to sec how many commas 
they can put in and so give their writing a slow movement that it 
doesn't deserve. The boy who wrote this sentence was taking no 
chances: 

Naturally, the first thing he docs, after his interest is aroused, is to 
attempt to construct a small receiving set of his own. 

No one of those commas is wrong but no one of them is necessary, 
cither, and without them the sentence moves more easily—and 
more appropriately to a simple account of experiences in amateur 
radio: 


Naturally the first thing he docs after his interest is aroused is to 
attempt to construct a small receiving set of his own. 

The general advice of this book, then, is to use commas where 
the reader will expect or need them, but beyond this to use them 
only when they actually contribute to the understandabilitv of the 
sentence. Where choice is possible, the final decision will often 
depend on fitness to other factors of style: The formal writer will 
always tend to use more commas than the informal. Partly because 
the use of commas depends on the movement of a passage it is 
better not to pause in writing the first draft to decide about putting 
m a comma. Commas should be attended to in revision, when the 
corUext can help decide questions of appropriateness. 

helDvouS'T 8 r! i0nS ° n USC$ ° f thc Comn,a arc ‘"tended to 
help >ou decide what uses are appropriate in your writing. 

is not ”*S IC “ US “- («) Between coordinate clauses A comma 

meaning! d d WhC " he CaUSCS are short and c,osc b’ related in 

in wWk" 8 WaU hc ,l d , thc st . ructure >> 0 ^°ntal [ ] and a walled- 

down toa side s Uc a ct. Par l * ‘ hC fr ° nt ° f thc buildi "g. topped 

■-’feSSr; ,n, ° [ 1 
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C omma—§ 1 Between clauses _ 

Especially in easy narrative a comma is likely not to be used: 

The elevated rushed into an underground shaft [ ] and in the 
hollow, re-echoing roar only the high runs of the sax could be heard. 

A comma is used when the clauses are rather long and when it is 
desirable to emphasize their distinctness, especially if the clauses 
have different subjects. 


The frozen steel edges shrieked as they bit into the icc-covcrcd 
turns, and the driving sleet slashed against their goggles and jackets 
with such force that it was impossible to keep clear vision, to say 
nothing of protection for their bodies. 

Obviously in a great many sentences it makes no real difference 
whether a comma stands between the clauses or not, so that appro¬ 
priateness to the general movement of the passage is the main 
reason for using or not using one: 

Most of them have no good reason for not going out for the teams 
and they often admit that laziness is the real reason. [or) 

Most'of them have no good reason for not going out for the teams, 
and they often admit that laziness is the real reason. 

A comma is generally used between two coordinate locutions 
joined by but or not , to emphasize the contrast: 

I can remember mother telling me that a book was one's best 
friend but I couldn't understand how anyone could fee that way. 
I told him that I was ready to pay my half of the bill, but that 

dl< TTie sympathizers with these plans arc to be pitied, not blamed. 

Grammar is not nowadays a matter of rules for correct usage, but 
a knowledge of how sentences arc constructed. 

C< Acomma is generally used between clauses connected by the con¬ 
junction for, to avoid confusion with the preposition for: 
Conjunction: They arc obviously mistaken, for all intercollegiate 

Prfposiiton ^rh^Eiighsh teacher had assigned us "Treasure Island 
( ] for a book report. 

Compare §7. 

For comma, between complete eta® that cou'd a, ,c^ 
crntcnccs see "Run-on sentences, p. 136, Comma tauir. 
b) After * subordinate clause (or long phrase) that precedes .e 
ulin 1 clause of the sentence. If a clause or phrase preceding the 
na n clause of the sentence is long or if it is not closely connected 
wit!” the main clause, it should be followed by a comma: 
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If that lake wasn't frowning at something or other that night. I ll 
drink it down to the last drop. 

Although willing to use his athletic ability, he woulcln t study luul 
enough to become eligible. 

If an alumnus walked into a fraternity house and called our genera¬ 
tion of students a bunch of softies, he would be telling the awful trill h. 
Ever since 1 SO> when Chief justice John Marshall threw down the 

r iuntlct to President Thomas Jefferson in the decision of Mai bury \s. 

ladison, the Supreme Court has undone the work of Congress and 
the executive. 

When the preceding clause or phrase is short and closely related 
in thought to the main clause, there is usually no comma following 
it. This is especially true in narrative writing, as shown in the pas¬ 
sage from Morlcv Callaghan previously quoted. 

In my opinion ( ] these youthful marriages arc justifiable in every 
respect. 

When wc had all gathered near the fence [ ] we could see that 
they were bums. 

Today j ) American youth has more opportunities for success than 
ever before. 

When appropriations arc before the House lie continually checks 
the Democrats’ expenditures. [A close relationship between the state¬ 
ments] 

When the subject of the subordinate clause is the same as the 
subject of the main clause, there is less need for the comma: 

When he came in he brought news of another wreck. 

When / came in, he was sitting up. 

c) Before a subordinate clause that follows the main clause. A 
comma usually stands before a subordinate clause (or long phrase) 
that follows the main clause if it is not closely related in thought. 
If it is an essential modifier of the main statement, the comma is 
often omitted. The writer’s sense of the closeness of the connec¬ 
tion between the two statements must be the guide unless actual 
misunderstanding could arise from omitting the comma. 

The bantams are used to hatch and rear the young pheasants ( . ] 
because the old pheasants aren’t very fussy with their young. 

Last spring the best milcr in college failed to run [, ] because lie 
was too lazy to practice. 

Kemal Ataturk’s death came as a blow to a nation of 14.000.000 
people, although he reformed their social customs, their religion, and 
their economics with dictatorial zeal and speed. 

2. Lists and series, (a) The comma is the natural mark to use 
between the units of enumerations, lists , series (unless the units 


Comma—§ 2 Lists and series 


arc long or contain commas within them, when semicolons would 
be used—* Semicolon § 1). 

There arc, among others, an actor out of a job, a murderer, a 
Mexican dipsomaniac, a man obsessed with a philosophical concept of 
time, an Indian oil millionaire who prefers waffles to any other food, 
and assorted females, mostly tough.— The New Yorker, Nov. 26, 1938 

Commas are not used when conjunctions stand between the 
units of the series: 


A bit of tarnish on the brass work ( ] or untidy life preservers [ J 
or matches on the decks seem to be of little concern to him. 


Usage is divided on the comma before the last member of a 
series: celery, onions , and olives , or celery , onions and olives. Tra¬ 
ditional formal usage is with the comma, but newspaper and busi¬ 
ness writing quite generally omit it and so docs much informal 
writing. As a rule no real difference in meaning is felt, though 
there may be a difference in tempo. The omission might be awk¬ 
ward when the last unit of the series itself has an and (^Series): 

The menu was the same old line—roast beef, ham, chili, and pork 
and beans. 


h) Adjectives in series. In the sentence 

When the long, cold, lonesome evenings would come, we gathered 
about the old wood stove and ate the chestnuts. 


there arc commas between long—cold—lonesome because each 
stands in the same relation to the noun evenings. There is no 
comma between old and wood because old modifies wood stove 
rather than just stove. A comma following old would throw more 
emphasis upon wood and might sometimes be wanted. Compare 
these two versions: 


The room presents a colonial effect with its old-fashioned, cross- 
beamed ceiling and gray, brick fireplace. . 

The room presents a colonial effect with its old-fashioned cross- 
beamed ceiling and gray brick fireplace. 

Either version is correct but in the first, cross-beamed and brick 
stand out as separate modifiers of their nouns 

Informal writing, especially in rap.d narrative, ends to o 
commas when the preceding adjective can sensibly be regarded 
modifying the noun as it is modified by the other ad|cctncs. 


a large round cast iron stove 

ten old broken down straight-back chairs 
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Comma—§3 With non-restrictive modifiers 

{Large modifies round cast iron stove, round modifies cast iron 
stove ; ten can modify the complete phrase, old can modify broken 
down straight-back chairs, and so on.) But when the meaning is 
not cumulative, commas are used: 

an atmosphere of chill, gray death 
a new, more liberal Republican party 

c) Two items connected by and are not usually punctuated: 

In high school the student is paid six dollars a month for helping 
the teachers in their work ( ) and for doing odd jobs about the school 
building. 

3. With non-rf.strictive modifiers. Modifiers which do not 
limit the meaning of a noun or verb but add a descriptive detail 
arc non-restrictive and arc set off by a comma or commas. The ex¬ 
pressions in italics arc non-restrictive: 

They had on old tattered overalls, over which they were wearing a 
variety of differently colored sweaters. 

From where 1 was standing, almost directly above the treasure. I 
could sec many articles that had been lost. (The clause that had 
been lost is restrictive and so not set off by a comma.] 

Pigeons breed in the spring and the hen lays two eggs, one of 
which usually hatches into a cock and one into a hen. 

A restrictive modifier, which is essential to a correct understanding 
of the word it modifies, is not set off by punctuation. The expres¬ 
sions in italics are restrictive: 

Wouldn’t it be as just to remove from his suffering a person who 
has committed no crime as to make suffer one who has committed 
a crime? 

Great tracts were left, eaten bare of the grass which had kept the 
soil in place. 

Many clauses may be considered either restrictive or non-rcstric- 
tive, and their punctuation should follow the writer’s sense of the 
closeness with which they limit the word they modify. The ex¬ 
pressions in italics in these sentences might be set off by commas, 
depending on the writer’s intention: 

A winding road that seemed to lead nowhere in particular passed 
through the village. 

It was quite a satisfaction after working a difficult logarithm prob- 
lem *° know that something had been accomplished. 

Further examples of restrictive and non-restrictive expressions 
will be found in * Restrictive and non-restrictive. 
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Comma—§ 4 With parenthetical elements 


4. With interrupting and parenthetical words and phrases. 
(a) Interrupting constructions. A phrase or clause that interrupts 
the direct movement of the sentence should be set off bv commas, 
two commas: 

This last semester, if it has clone nothing else, has given me con¬ 
fidence in myself. 

Over in the corner, beside the dark and broken window where 
a newspaper was stuffed to keep out the ram, sat Verona. 

Did intelligent people, he asked himself, do things like that? 

Usage is divided over setting off short parenthetical words and 
phrases like incidentally, of course. Setting them off with commas 
is more characteristic of formal than of informal writing, though 
there is often a difference in emphasis according to whether or not 
they arc used: 

These carlv attempts, of course, brought no results. 

These carlv attempts of course brought no results. 

l or months after that, naturally, he made no attempt to see her. 

l-or months after that naturally he made no attempt to see her. 

The famous artist, oddly enough, preferred the company of com¬ 
mon laborers to that of his own Kind. 

When a short clause or phrase interrupts a construction imme¬ 
diately after a conjunction that is preceded by a comma, usage 


vanes i 

It hardly seems possible, but, ( ] if I heard him right, it is going 

tH In C thc"first hour I found six references, and, [ ] although they 
came slower after that, I found ten before leaving the library. 

Logic calls for two commas here, since the but and the and arc 
Dar ts of the constructions that arc interrupted, and they would be 
found in formal writing. In informal writing the first of the two 

C °Advcrbs «thedo*ly should oo. 

be set off by commas when they are in their natural position. 


Perhaps [ ] they had never intended to come. 
They had never intended to come, perhaps. 


1 nCV - - -' » • trie 

M Connectives. When a ‘conjunctive adverb stands after the first 

nhrase of Its clause, as it often does, it is usual y sc off by commas, 
and often it is set off when it stands first in the clause. 

The next morning, however, they all set out as though nothing had 

haP rhc'sccond plan, therefore, was the one determined upon for the 
holiday. 
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_ Comma—§ 5 With main element 

However, the next morning they all set out as though nothing had 
happened. 

Because of setting off these heavy connectives some writers are- 
tempted to put a comma after but and other more informal con¬ 
junctions. These are a part of the clauses in which they appear 
and should not be set off: 

I was positive that if someone would just give me some guidance 
I could do much better. But [ ] the semester continued the same as 
before. 

The ordinary American family could all ride comfortably in a 
low-priced car. Yet [ ] there is something about the larger cars that 
attracts buyers. 

5. Commas with main sentence elements, (a) Comma follow¬ 
ing a long subject. W hen the subject of a sentence is a long phrase 
or a noun followed by modifiers, that is, when it is a locution of five 
or six words or more, formal usage often puts a comma between 
it and the verb, but informal usage docs not. In the following sen¬ 
tences a comma might or might not be used, depending upon the 
formality of the context: 

Whether a program is appealing or not, ( ] is quickly reflected in 
the sale of the sponsor's product. 

Everything that I had picked out as a flaw to be pounced upon 
and criticized, ( ] assumed a different meaning and became a vital 
part of the work. 

b) No commas following a short subject. Care should be taken 
not to separate shorter subjects from their verbs: 

Thj; first family to come [ ) sends word back to those left in the 
Old Country. 

The six boys [ ] all came on the run. 

c) Comma not used between verb and object. There is some 

temptation to put a comma after a verb, separating it from its 
object or complement. This is especially true after verbs of saving, 
buch commas should be taken out in revision: ' 


V’T "° thi ? S ' vl, atsocvcr their future occupation, 
they must start what might be termed [ J a second schooling. 

willinaW lnc '*tab |c [ ] that the person who is hardworking and 
willing has a good deal put over on him. 

mhS’ZT ^ C °’ np °c Und P redicates - Usage is divided over sepa- 

andmnri. ™ bs ° f ° conl P ound predicate. Probably the better 

mrtss tb P £ 10n USagC is not t0 use 3 comma between the v erbs 
unless the predicates are long or contrasted: 
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Comma—§ 6 For emphasis and contrast _ 

Tims in fifteen years rabbit raising lias ceased to be a bobby [ ] 
and has taken a definite place among the industries of the world. 

Pop could talk himself out of trouble [ J and also talk himself 
into a lot of trouble. 

6. For emphasis and contrast. The pause indicated by a 
comma tends to keep distinct the constructions it separates and to 
emphasize slightly the construction that follows the mark: 

Temporarily the wine industry was all but ruined, and farmers 
turned to dairying, and to cooperation to give them a market. 

T his is especially true when a connective is omitted: 

And afterwards I told her how I felt, how I kept feeling about her. 

In the idiom the more . . . the greater, formal usage tends to 
have a comma, informal not: 


And the more meaning the Grammarian finds crowded into 
the verb . ] the happier he is.— P. B. Ballard, Thought and Lan¬ 
guage, p. 87 

7 For clearness. Often a comma can guide a reader in inter- 
preting a sentence and make it unnecessary for him to go back 
over it for meaning. In material that is likely to be read aloud, 
the writer should give special heed to this device. 1 wo such con¬ 
structions arc especially helped bv commas: 

<n When a word has two possible functions. For or but ma\ he 
either a conjunction or a preposition, and confusion may he 
avoided by using a comma before either when it is used as a con¬ 


junction: 

The surgeon's face showed no emotion, but anxiety and a little 
nervousness must be seething behind that impassive mask. (I o avoid 
reading "no emotion but anxiety' ] 
b ) When a noun might be mistaken for the object of a verb. 

When the boll weevil struck, the credit system collapsed and 
mined a great part of the landowners and tenants. [Not. W the 

boll weevil struck the credit system . . .] . , 

s no necessary to have a session like this very often, but when 
you do get everything off your mind that is disturbing you. [Not: 

«« 

others in the class. [Not: After the parents had left the children . 
c, Sometimes a faulty interpretation of word grouping can be 

'-'Cl wav that von can develop honestly is to discover how you 
write now. anil then write naturally m everything you hand . 
[Avoiding: now and then 
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Comma fault 


d) Ordinarily when the same word occurs twice consecutively a 
comma should be used: 


What the trouble really is, is of no interest to him. 

8. Routine, conventional uses, (d) In dates , to separate the 
day of the month from the year: May 26, 1939. When the day of 
the month is not given, a comma may or may not be used: In 
May 1939 or /n May, 1939. The neater use is without the comma. 
h) In addresses, to separate town from state or country when 
they are written on the same line: Chicago, Illinois; Washington. 
D. C.; Hamilton. Madison County, New York; Berne, Switzer¬ 
land 

c) After salutations in informal letters: Dear Dot, Dear Lett, 

d) In figures, to separate thousands, millions, etc: 4.672,M2 

e ) To separate degrees and titles from names: 

Elihu Root, Esq. Charles Evans Hughes, Jr. 

Wallace W. Emmett, A.B. Wallace W. Emmett, A.B. *36 

Ronald C. Mackenzie, Pli.D. 

f) After a weak exclamation like well, why, oh when it docs not 
carry much stress 

w 

g) A comma is not now commonly used to show the omission of 
a word that is required to fill out a grammatical construction: 

He must have taken the right-hand turn and I (, ] the left. 

9. Comma combined with other marks. (a) A comma is now 
rarely used with a dash. *Dash §6 

b) When a parenthesis comes within a construction that would 
be followed by a comma, the comma stands after the parenthesis. 
“Parentheses § 5 

c) With quotation marks. “Quotation marks §4, b and c 


References: The most realistic and thorough study of punctua- 
io“‘ S G eor g e Summev, Jr.. Modern Punctuation (New York. 

1919), but it is now somewhat out of date and needs to be done 
over again Moc, “Teaching the Use of the Comma,’’ English 
Journal, 1913, n, 104-108, contains a schematic grammatical group¬ 
ing of uses of commas. Current English Usage takes up several 
particular constructions. r 

Comma fault (Correction: Revise the sentence marked, either CF 
changing the comma to a semicolon or a period, inserting an appro- 
c ° n |unction, or rephrasing to make it a more effective sen- 
fault”- ,I° U v ho , U } d d ,° morc than merely remove the "comma 
mark mlS ™ J cffective statement. Your instructor's 

il is " ol " c *“ ,ive ,un “" 


Comma fault 


A comma fault (or comma blunder or comma splice) is two or 
more statements in the form of independent sentences that are 
punctuated as a single sentence—that is, with a comma between 
them (or even run together with no mark at all). A few sentences 
of this sort are effective (see “Run-on sentences,” p. 136), but 
here we are considering only those that by their form and by the 
lack of thought relation between the clauses are not. 

'Fhere are various remedies for a comma fault: 

1. Hie easiest, that satisfies the minimum requirements of con¬ 
ventional grammar, is to rcpunctuatc. using a semicolon or a period 
instead of the comma. This often leaves two weak sentences in¬ 


stead of one good one. 

2. If the statements really belong together in one sentence, the 
clauses may be joined by a conjunction that shows the relationship, 
probably retaining the comma. 

3. Often the sentence needs to be rephrased—perhaps a rela¬ 
tive pronoun used instead of a this or these, or a complete rewrit¬ 
ing. Remember that the aim is to make an effective sentence. 

Tire following examples show some common types with possible 


improvements: 

The comma fault 
lie had taken a couple of 
steps, stopped, reached out and 
turned a valve, as he did that he 
pointed out that all the valves 
were right-hand valves. 

Two volumes of his great work 
arc now completed, the first will 
be published next year. 


Charles then crossed the room 
and threw a switch which started 
a motor, returning he wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead 
with the back of his hand. 

They still produce aluminum 
tips for broken skis, these arc- 
very successful as a temporary 
device. 


Suggested revision 

He had taken a couple of 
steps, stopped, reached out and 
turned a valve. As he did that he 
pointed out that all the valves 
were right-hand valves. 

Two volumes of his great 
work arc now completed, the first 
of which will be published next 
vear. Also possible: 

Two volumes of his great work 
are now completed, and the fust 
will be published next year. 

Two volumes of his great work 
arc now completed. The first 
will be published next year. 

Charley then crossed the room 
and threw a switch which started 
a motor. When lie returned he 
wiped the perspiration . . . 

They still produce aluminum 
tips for broken skis, which arc 
very successful as a temporary 
device. 
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committee 


Carelessly run together sentences are one of the most serious 
faults in elementary writing and anyone who has not learned to 
avoid them must take extra pains to remove them from his writing. 

For a more complete discussion and more examples of comma 
faults and of successful run-on sentences, sec “Run-on sentences,” 
p. 136. See also ’Contact clauses, ’Conjunctions. 

Commands and requests Simple commands are expressed by the 
imperative form of the verb, which is the same as the infinitive: 

Hurry up! Shut the door, please. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 

“Always do right. This will gratify some people and astonish the 

rest.”—M ark Twain 


In speech the force of the command or request is shown by the 
stress and tone of voice, which arc hard to represent on paper. 
Emphatic commands arc punctuated with an exclamation mark, 
less emphatic with a period. The form with do is often emphatic 
(Do come!) and in speech various auxiliaries arc added. Negative 
commands arc expressed with not and the do form of the verb: 
Don't go yet. 

Softened or more polite commands and requests depend on 
phrasing and usually involve auxiliaries or adverbs of courtcsv. 
Often these commands and requests arc in the pattern of a 
question. 


Try and [or to] get them in on time. 

You will write at least six pages. 

Please think no more of it. 

Would you be willing to take part in this program? 

Would you please close the window. 

Let’s go around and sec what we can do with him. 

Suppose we say nothing more about it. 

disc , ourse an , imperative becomes an infinitive or, 
more formally, a clause with should: 

He told us to write a 5000 word paper [orl 

■w n -ZfStf • 5000 *" d ...■ 

He wired me to conic at once [Direct: "Conic at once"). 


Pp F 4i?m r B6. iSCUSSi ° n ° f f ° rmS ° f COn,,nands scc Cur ™- Syntax, 
Commercial usage "Business English 

C pTuTal t accordtn* C ° 11 ^ tlVe n ° Un ’ to bc consttued as singular or 
singular —*• 
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common 


The committee meets today at four. 

The committee get together with difficulty. 

common (“a common friend”) ^mutual 

Common noun *Noun §1 

compare—contrast Compare is used in two senses: 1. To point out 
likenesses (used with to); 2. To examine two or more objects to 
find likenesses or differences (used with with). Comparing in the 
second sense may discover or describe differences as well 3S 
likenesses. Contrast always means difference. 

He compared my stories to Maupassant’s [said they were like his), 
lie compared my stories with Maupassant’s [pointed out like and 
unlike traits]. 

In the common construction with the past participle, cither to or 
with is used: 


Compared with [or fo] Maupassant’s, mine arc pretty feeble. 

In comparison with [not to] Maupassant's, mine arc pretty feeble. 

Idioms with contrast: 


He contrasted mv work with [sometimes to] Maupassant's. 

In contrast to [rarely with] Maupassant’s, my stories arc pretty 
feeble. 

Stress: the noun contrast (kon'trast); the verb contrast (lean- 
trast', kon trast'ad, kon trast'ing). 


Comparisons For comparisons as figures of speech see "The most 
common figures. Metaphors, similes, analogies.” p. 235; for com¬ 
parison as a method of paragraph development see "Contrast and 
comparison,” p. 102. 


Comparison of adjectives and adverbs (Correction: Change the 
form of the adjective or adverb marked in your paper in accordance 
with §§ 1-4 below or change the construction with a comparative 

or superlative in line with §5.) 

1 Forms English adjectives and adverbs arc compared, that is. 
they change their forms to show a greater degree of the quality or 
whatever they name, in two ways: (a) Synthetic form. The change 

‘ . i t l* ____ tn ilwi norlin-o tnrm • 


Adjective 


Adverb: 


Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

early 

earlier 

earliest 

hoarse 

hoarser 

hoarsest 

hot 

hotter 

hottest 

fast 

faster 

fastest 

soon 

sooner 

soonest 


Comparison of adjectives, adverbs—§ 4 Absolutes 

b) Analytic form. The change in degree may be shown by pre¬ 
fixing more and most to the positive form. This form is used for 
all adjectives and adverbs of three syllables or more. For many of 
two syllables it is the only form, and it may be used with any. It 
may also be used with those of one syllable, so that for many com¬ 
paratives and superlatives there arc two forms: 

Adjective: exquisite more exquisite most exquisite 

empty emptier, more empty emptiest, most empty 
able abler, more able ablest, most able 

Adverb: comfortably more comfortably most comfortably 

often oftener, more often oftenest, most often 

hotly more hotly most hotly 


Words with a short vowel followed by a single consonant double 
the consonant to indicate the short sound (thin, thinner, thinnest ). 
Words ending in y change the y to i before the synthetic endings: 
dry, drier, driest, shy, shier, shiest (sometimes shyer, shyest). 

2. Choice between forms. The meanings of the analytic and 
synthetic forms arc the same, so that the one can be used that bet¬ 
ter fits the form of the phrase or the rhythm of the expression, that 
sounds better. But the synthetic form places the stress on the root 
part of the form and so tends to emphasize the quality (kind'er), 
and the analytic form allows the stress to fall on the sign of the 
degree (more' kind. You arc most' kind) so that there is some 
difference in the suggestion value of the two. 

3. Meaning of tiie degrees. The comparative degree is used 
to express a greater degree (It is wanner now) or to make specific 
comparison between two units: “He was kinder [more kind] than 
his wife." 

The superlative is used to indicate the greatest degree of a quality 
among three or more people or things (He was the jolliest of the 
whole group; This is the brightest tic in the showcase). The form 
with most is also used as an intensive to indicate an extreme de¬ 
gree: You are most kind"; “She is most clever,” in which no 
specific comparison is intended. This absolute superlative is not 

Ei/hsh" 1011 m f ° rmal English aS in informal a nd colloquial 


OF ABSOLUTE S- In their central meaning such 
adjectives as black dead, excellent, fatal, final, impossible, * unique 

deZol nf w P T d ’ sinc ? f th f cir meaning is absolute: There arc no 
* deadness c ° r blackness or impossibility. But in common 
and t] \ CSC words is not absolute so that in informal 

mor^oSbt^^ arC fre n Cn c t,y C ° n 'P arcd: " This was c ' e " 

more impossible. Many are used figuratively with less absolute 


Comparison of adjectives, adverbs—§ 5 With idioms 


meanings (“This is the deadest town I was ever in”), which natu¬ 
rally admit comparison. 

5. Idioms with comparatives and superlatives, (a) as much 
as if not more than. Colloquially people are likely to say “the 
styles vary as much if not more than the colors” but in writing 
both comparative constructions should be completed: 

The styles vary as much as if not more than the colors. 

Germany is as strong as if not stronger than she was in 1914. (or) 
Germany is as strong as she was in 1914, if not stronger. 

Similarly, superlative constructions should be completed: 

Incomplete construction: It is one of the largest if not the best 
department store on the Pacific Coast. 

Complete construction: It is one of the largest department 
stores on the Pacific Coast, if not the best. 

b) as ... as. Sometimes than is carelessly used for the second as 
in a sentence like this: 

I pay almost ten times as much for it as [not than] for the bigger 
bus ticket. 

Sec *as . . . as. 

c) Comparatives with other. With a comparative, idiom calls for 
other when the comparison is with something in the same class of 
things but not when the comparison is with things of a different 

class: -i 

She is a better dancer than the other girls. 

She is a better dancer than the boys (than any of the boys]. 

It is hard to find more beautiful scenery in any part of the world. 

d) Superlatives are not completed by other: 

Jerry was the best cook of all the [not other] cooks in the surround¬ 
ing camps. . 

The fcgvptians had obtained the highest degree of cultivation in 
medicine that had up to that time been obtained by any [not other] 
nation. 

e) Superlative of two objects. In colloquial and familiar English 
a superlative is often a form of emphasis: “We saw the loveliest 
flowers when we visited her garden.—Hasn't she the sweetest 
voice?” This often leads to statements like “His new novel is the 
best of the two,” in which the best is really an emphatic word for 
better. These expressions arc usually avoided in formal writing but 
are regularly found in informal and familiar usage. Fries says 
<p. 101): 
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_ Complex sentences 

The use of the superlative rather than the comparative for two. 
thus ignoring a dual as distinct from a plural, is a fact of Standard 
English usage and not a characteristic limited to Vulgar English. 

f) The two terms of a comparison should be comparable: 

Nor: Mis salary was lower than a shoe clerk. 

Comparable: i I is salary was lower than a shoe clerk s ;()r; limn 
that of a shoe clerk]. 

Not: Ilis face was round and healthy looking, like a recent 
college graduate. 

Comparable: Ilis face was round and healthy looking, like a 
recent college graduate's. 

Reference: Curmc. Parts of Speech, Chs. 11. 1 3; Syntax. Ch. 23; 
Fries, pp. 96-101 

complement—compliment Complement means a number or 
amount that makes a whole, or an allotment (related to com¬ 
plete) : 

He had his full complement of good looks. Complementary angles 

Compliment has to do with politeness and praise: 

l ie complimented them on their progress. 

Their progress deserved his compliment. 

"the complimentary close” of a letter 


Complement A complement is the noun or adjective completing 
the meaning of a linking verb and modifying the subject: 

He was busy. I Ic became the real head of the concern. 


See “Linking verbs, “Predicate adjective and predicate nominative. 

Complex sentences arc made up of one principal clause and one or 

ritt l ( |S u c,auscs - S ° "»ny combinations arc- 

possible that detailed classification would be tedious. Instead a 

sentence^ ^ ty F Cal SP 05 **® 1 * pn*e >s given in which half the 
sentences are complex. The subordinate clauses are in italics. 

wh ( J l Thc g'amorous F. B. I. remains the favorite of voune men 
J, ° e ambitious to tilt a lance in the crusade against 'crime ( ’) 

Ss Sa m 0 tei iCa I iOnS °" fi,C f ° r ,hc " Cxt ^ch of appoint- 
of fonrtrlr. Thosc W J W gft appointments undergo a training course 

g , radu , at 1 C int0 a of $37200 a year S (4Mn 

Ins assignments V? 0 ".* 1 * he **«>..» m handling 

Salaries 6 for aients Vn ^ h ' gh ? S £ fW he can get is $5,400. (6) 

from 55,600 to $6 400 nfAboJe °^ C "- L he " Cxt 8 radc - ra "7 

and assistant directors ivl.L^ agents-in-ehargeiconic inspectors 
(8) AH the higher^jobs are WlcdTrom thtTranks^ S6 - 5 °° *° S7 - J00 ' 
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Complex sentences 


(9) An agent’s life is a helter-skelter one, hard to blend with ordi¬ 
nary family life. (10) Most of his time is likely to be spent away from 
home, travelling on assignments about the area of which his field of¬ 
fice is headquarters. (11) Transfers from one office to another are 
frequent, because much of the Bureau's effectiveness depends upon 
the mobility of its personnel. (12) The transfers usually come sud¬ 
denly. (13) An agent of the New York office looking forward to 
dinner with his family may be ordered during the afternoon to leave 
immediately for El Paso or San Francisco by plane. (14) Or he may 
get such an order in the middle of the night. (15) His family follows 
along later, at his expense. (16) Ownership of a home is out of the 
question. (17) Even an agent’s choice of apartments is limited, for he 
must negotiate an arrangement for voiding his lease upon short notice, 
and most landlords shy from this. (18) Seven out of ten agents arc 
married. 

(19) When an agent is travelling, the government allows him rail¬ 
road fare and $5 a day for such expenses as meals, lodging, taxicab 
fares, tips, and entertainment of prospective informants. (20) Hie 
result of this parsimony is that he spends from 550 to $150 a month of 
his own money to make up the difference. (21) Agents arc entitled 
to an annual leave of twenty-six days, but rarely get more than two 
weeks, because the Bureau is perpetually short-handed. (22) Many 
forego vacations entirely. (23) Agents are supposed to love their 
work more than play, and a surprising number of them do. (24) 
When a married agent dies or is killed, each of his fellow-agents con¬ 
tributes $10 to a fund for the widow. (25) Besides upward of $6,000 
realized in this way, the widow receives a $5,000 award from Con¬ 
gress, and a pension of from $45 to $50 a month. (26) She may also 
have a clerical job at F. B. I. headquarters, if she wants it. (27) All 
of this helps to make up for the fact that an agent cannot obtain life 
insurance / because his work is rated as hazardous. (28) Eleven 
agents have been killed since Hoover became Director in 1924.— 
Jack Alexander, The New Yorker, Oct. 9, 1937 

Twelve of these sentences are simple: 2, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 

16, 18, 22, 25. Two arc compound (17, 23). 

There are no compound-complex sentences, though Z 1 lias a 

* compound predicate. 

Exactly one half of the twenty-eight sentences arc complex. 

The functions of italicized subordinate clauses arc as follows: 


Adjective clause modifying men [11 
Adicctivc clause modifying I hose [3] 

Adjective clause modifying skill (introductory that not written) (•*] 

Adicctivc clause modifying salary’ [51. 

Adjective clause modifying assistant directors [ / ] 

Adjective clause modifying area [10] 

Adverbial clause of cause [11] 
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Com pound sentences 


Adverbial clause of time [19) 

Noun clause, complement of is [20] 

Adverbial clause of cause [21] 

Adverbial clause of time [2d] 

Adverbial clause of condition [26] 

Noun clause in apposition with fact / Adverbial clause of cause [27) 
Adverbial clause of time [28] 

Sec ^Clauses, and for some of the effects and possibilities of 
complex sentences "Subordination and sentence movement,” p. 
125; see also ’’Compound sentences §4 for compound-complex 
sentences. 

complexioned (complected) Complected in such phrases as "lie is 
a dark-complected man” is vulgatc or local for "a dark-com¬ 
plexioned man.” Complected is a formal word meaning "woven 
together"; complexion and complexioned refer to facial coloring. 

Composition of words ^Origin of words §3 

Compound-complex sentences ‘’Compound sentences §4 

Compound predicate Two or more verbs having the same subject 
are known as a compound predicate: "The youngster bawled and 
stamped his feet”; "Ruth wrote and mailed three letters.” 

Compound predicates arc one of the chief devices of economy 
in writing. Note how far removed these sentences are from the 
onc-small-idea-to-a-scntcncc type so frequently used by immature 
writers: 


They (1) accepted the quinine and, in their gratitude, often (2) 
kissed the hygienists' hands. Heeding their advice, they (1) graveled 
the village roads, (2) began to drain their lands, (3) enlarged the 
windows of their dwellings, (4) built sidewalks, sanitary backhouses, 
and concrete platforms for manure, and so on.—Louis Adamic, The 
Native s Return, p. 318 

For further discussion see ^Subject and verb. 


Compound sentences are sentences containing two or more com¬ 
plete statements (that is, each with a subject and complete verb) 
of coordinate grammatical value, without a subordinate clause. 

th f. da ? scs of a co,n P ou nd sentence arc connected by 
o e ot the coordinating conjunctions, most commonly by and, but, 
for or, and the combinations either ... or, neither . . . nor: 

fronfchilHh!^ "?„ to be th £ s startled but a,wa >' s he had I*»cd cats 
rom childhood. Walter Duranty. Babies Without Tails, p. 11 

hav^tthSi?^ir P,e thin6S in high sch ° 01 -ill 



Compound senten ces 

2. A compound sentence may stand without a connective (*Con- 
tact clauses). Such sentences are usually punctuated with a semi¬ 
colon : 

Wc need not bother here to decide the constant argument as to 
whether history is art or science; let us say that it is like architecture 
in being a science out of which art can grow.—B onamy Dobree, 
Modern Prose Style, p. 142 

They arc generous-minded; they hate shams and enjoy being indig¬ 
nant about them; they arc valuable social reformers; they have no 
notion of confining books to a library shelf.—E. M. Forster, Aspects 
of the Novel, p. 33 

No child would ever begin wasting its time by composing second¬ 
hand fair)- talcs if he were not encouraged to do it by sentimental 
mothers; he would much prefer to discourse upon his guinea pigs or 
his first railway journey.— w. E. Williams, Plain Prose, p. 1 5 

Compare “Run-on sentences,” p. 136. 

3. The clauses of a compound sentence may be connected by 
a conjunctive adverb (however, moreover, whereas, consequently, 
therefore . . .): 

It put the G-men’s coup of the previous day distinctly in the shade 
for it dealt with tony crooks, whereas the fugitives the G-men had 
caught were hoodlums, most of whom did not even wear neckties.— 
Jack Alexander, The New Yorker, Oct. 9, 1937 


See ^Conjunctive adverbs. 

4 Since one or more of the principal clauses of a compound 
sentence can be modified by subordinate clauses, we have the 
category of compound-complex sentences: 


He was an old man with a long beard, whose clothes were rags; but 
Mr. Kiddle had all the way wished to tell someone how proud he was 
of Ada, who did the running, so he was g Iad *°' ,avc cvc ' n a tinkcr 
to talk to.—T. F. Powys, Mr. Weston s Good Wine, p. 66 


This sentence has three main clauses (making • compound). 
He was an old man ...but Mr. Kiddlehad all the way wished 
so he was glad to have . . .; and three subordinate clauses 
(making it compound-complex): whose clothes were rags, how 
broud he was of Ada. who did all the running. 

P In current style there are relatively few compound sentences 
made up of two unmodified coordinate clauses and relatively 
more compound-complex sentences. This tvpe of sentence (of 
the “aggregating sort, at least) as contrasted with either simple 
or unmodified compound sentences, marks a mature style. 
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Conditions 


Compound subject Two or more nouns or pronouns standing as 
the subject of a verb arc called a compound subject: 

Capitalists, militarists, and ecclesiastics co-operate in education, be¬ 
cause all depend for their power upon the prevalence of emotionalism 
and the rarity of critical judgment.— Bertrand Rossi m . W hat I 
Believe , p. >3 

The verb following a compound subject is plural: 

Christianity and humanity have gone hand in hand throughout his¬ 
tory. 

Some special eases will be found described under Subject 
and verb § 2b. 

Compound words Compound words arc combinations of two 
or more words or word-like elements: doorknob , notwithstanding, 
quarter-hour, father-in-law, drugstore. 

Questions about the use of the hyphen in compound words 
are discussed in * Hyphen, and questions about their plurals in 
Plurals §5. See also •Group words, °book. 

Concession * although 

Concluding paragraphs (Correction: Revise the very end of your Qnu/ 
paper so that it rounds out the discussion of your subject and 
so that it ends strongly.) 

For discussion of concluding paragraphs and examples, see 
“Concluding paragraphs,” p. 70. 

Concord is the agreement of words in ease, person, gender, and 
number. In this book questions of concord arc treated under the 
various parts of speech. See especially 0 Reference of pronouns, 
•Subject and verb. 

Concrete words (Correction: Replace the abstract word or words Oner 
by concrete ones.) 

Concrete words name persons and things that can be seen and 
touched (bus, waitress, filing case), in contrast to abstract words 
for acts, ideas, qualities, relationships ( flowing . theory, cleanliness). 

For discussion see “Concrete words,” p. 187, and “Abstract and 
concrete words,” p. 223; see also 'Imagery. 

Conditions Conditional clauses state a condition or action neces¬ 
sary for the truth or occurrence of the main statement of a sen¬ 
tence. If is by far the most common conjunction for conditional 
clauses, with its negatives if not and unless ( = if not), and whether 
if . or if). In formal writing in case, provided, 
provided that, on condition that, in the event that , and other 
phrases are used. 
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Congruence of tenses 


1. Simple conditions. Simple (or practical) conditions are 
statements of actual or reasonable conditions under which the 
main statement will hold. The indicative (ordinary) verb forms 
are used: 


If the semaphore arm is horizontal, you know that a train is in 
that block of track. 

He will be there unless something happens to his car. 

Whether he comes or not, I shall go just the same. 

An older type of condition survives in some proverbs: 

Sparc the rod and spoil the child. [If you spare the rod, you will 
spoil the child.] 

2. Less vivid c®jditions. Less vivid (theoretical or hypothetical 
but still possible) conditions are usually made with should . . . 
would: 

If he should raise his offer another $100, I would take it. [or] 

If he raised his offer, I would take it. 

If you revised your papers carefully, your writing would improve 

and would receive a higher grade. 

3 Contrary to fact conditions. Conditions that cannot be 
met, contrary to fact conditions, formerly were stated with the 
subjunctive and still arc in formal writing (sometimes even with 
a rather archaic inversion). The indicative is also used in this type 
of condition, especially in informal writing: 

Formal: If I were you, I would charge at 

Informal: If I was going to be there, I d 

Formal: Had I known what I now know, 

Informal: If I had known what I do [or know] now, I should 

[I’d] never have let him go. 

Formal: If he were only here, to . . . 

Informal: If he was only here, he . . . 


least that, 
be glad to help. 

I should never have let 


pp- x *” 17 

Congruence of tenses ‘Tenses of verbs §2 

rnniueation The inflectional changes of a verb or a group of verbs 
of the same type to show person, number, voice mood, and tense. 
See ‘Verbs ‘Tenses of verbs, ‘Principal parts of verbs. 
Conjunctions Conjunctions introduce and tie clauses together and 

i0i ,"’Sfc < ^?to d o^So» S are discussed accord.ng to their 
conventional types: 
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Conjunctions, Use 


* Coordinating (and, but, for . . .) 

‘Correlative (either ... or, not only . . . but . . .) 

‘Conjunctive adverbs (however, therefore, consequently . . .) 
‘Subordinating (as, because, since, so that, when . . .) 

There are also articles on many of the particular conjunctions: 

‘ although, *and, ‘as, * because , and so on. The article Con¬ 

tact clauses discusses joining clauses without connectives; § / of 
Chapter 5, p. 136, discusses in detail contact clauses and ’Comma 

faults. , , 

In these articles we arc following the traditional grouping ot 
conjunctions, although obviously the difference between certain 
coordinating conjunctions and the conjunctive adverbs is slight, 
and often in use the difference between subordinating and coordi¬ 
nating conjunctions cannot be reasonably seen. The meaning of 
these words is more important than their type. After considerable 
study, Professor Fries says: 

The difficulty of finding a reasonable set of criteria by which to 
separate coordinate from subordinate clauses and thus coordinating 
function words from those that arc subordinating, argues that, in 
English, this distinction is really of practically no importance. Each 
of these function words signals a particular set of relationships be¬ 
tween the clauses which it joins and the precise nature of the rela¬ 
tionship is vitally important. Whether we further classify that re¬ 
lationship as a “coordinate” or a "subordinate” one makes no 
difference whatever. —American English Grammar, p. 211 

But until a thorough study has been made of the matter, we 
have to follow the conventional groupings for purposes of reference. 

Reference: Fries, pp. 206-40; all grammars have discussions. 

Conjunctions, Use (Correction: Make the conjunction marked 
more accurate (§1] or more appropriate to the style of the 
passage [§2].) 

1. Accurate conjunctions. The fitting together of clauses 
marked by an exact use of conjunctions is a sign of mature, prac¬ 
ticed writing. In everyday speech we get along with a relatively 
» small number— and, as, but, so, when, and a few others. We don't 
bother to emphasize shades of meaning and exact relationships, 
which are suggested by pauses, tones of voice, gestures. In writing, 
accurate connectives go a long way toward making up for the loss 
of these oral means of holding ideas together. 

Accurate use of conjunctions needs to be stressed. There are 
some easy temptations, like using but when there is no contrast 
between the statements (*but §2). Some conjunctions vary in 
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Conjunctions—§ 2 Weight 


definiteness of meaning: As means because , but means it very 
weakly ("as §4); : while may mean although or whereas, but the 
core of its meaning relates to time, and careful writers restrict it to 
that. Such niceties in the use of these words arc discussed in the 
articles on the particular conjunctions. 

2. Weight. It is important for the conjunctions to be appro¬ 
priate to other traits of style. Their weight should fit with the 
weight of other words and with the formality or informality of 
constructions. 

The chief fault in weight of conjunctions has to do with the 
‘conjunctive adverbs ( however, therefore, consequently . . .) in 
ordinary, informal writing. These words are heavy and fit best in 
rather formal style. But and however, for example, both connect 
statements in opposition, but one cannot always be substituted for 
the other. But fits in all levels, but however is often too formal 
or too heavy for informal writing. 

The entrance and registration desk didn’t strike me as beautiful. 
From here, however, I went upstairs and then I could see what they 
meant. [But from here . . .) 

The English language has a number of long connecting phrases 
that arc often used in place of shorter, more compact conjunctions: 

At this time football was distinctively a military pastime in Rome 
in the same manner in which [os] polo is among the soldiers today. 

The use of many long connections will weaken a written style. 


See * Conjunctive adverbs and ‘Function words. 

3 Repetition of conjunctions. Repeating a conjunction at 
the beginning of each element of a scries of two or more in the 
same construction gives distinctness to each element, avoids pos¬ 
sible confusion, and gives the advantages of clearcut parallelism. 
This is more appropriate in formal writing and often gives a defi- 


*r 


nite rhythm: , „ . 

designs of spears and shields and bastions and all the pomp 
of heraldry. . . .-Norman Douglas, Siren Land, p. 152 

For those five days and nights the Australians lived and ate and 
'■ sle^t in that galle^of the mine of death. . . -John Masefield. . 

N^te that in such series no commas are used between the items. 
°n opposition to this, omitting and before the last member of 

a short series results in a crisp emphasis: . 

TT . , orr essential not only to the distillation of vitamins 

bu! at V fn U .he manufacture ^ ^ 

apparatus. [ A ] electric lamps—Time. Nos. IV 58 
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Conjunctive adverbs 


Sec * Scries, 0 Telegraphic style. 

4. Coordination vs. subordination. For discussion of this 
phase of the use of conjunctions sec ’Subordination and “Coordi¬ 
nation and subordination,” p. 124. 

References: Kennedy, § § 56 and 110; Curmc, Parts of Speech , 
Chapter 7, Syntax, § § 19 and 21, and index references 

Conjunctive adverbs 1. A number of words primarily adverbs arc 
used also as connectives. They arc called conjunctive adverbs (or 
relative adverbs, or illative conjunctions ). Their adverbial mean¬ 
ing remains rather prominent, so that they arc relatively weak con¬ 
nectives and need special discussion. Except when and where and 
so they are coordinating conjunctions and make compound sen¬ 
tences. The most common arc: 


accordingly 

’also 

anyhow 

anyway (colloquial) 
’besides 
consequently 


furthermore 
’hence 
’however 
indeed 
likewise 
’moreover 


’namely 

nevertheless 

Cso) 

still 

’then 

’therefore 


However [adverb] the election eocs. the public will lose. 

The results were disappointing; however [conjunction) we were not 
surprised. 

The lights were not yet [adverb] turned on. 

He had been appointed by the governor, yet [conjunction] he did 
not support the party’s policies. 

2. Weight and use. The important fact about the conjunctive 
adverbs is that most of them arc relatively heavy connectives. Ex- 
ccpt so they are most appropriate in formal writing and in rather 
routine stiff exposition, but are not so appropriate in easy, infor- 
S" 6 ' A fe . w ° f * hcm weigh down a passage and make it 

fflr co , n ; fo r ab,c read,ng - ti,c >' arc n ° w «*«i «>». 

' ,;° U8ht of separate sentences than the thought of clauses 
within the same sentence. 

° nc of . thc du , tics of theme-readers is to remove these stilted con- 

of s udcn f ts 0 N * ,C ., 0rd " ,nn,y Simp,C and straightforward writing 
ot students. Note these appropriate and inappropriate uses: 

plainly callstr^i Si™ 1 ' V at a . timc ,ikc tbc present, which 

terh Voury lCd % ,hc for "’ al sentence 8 structure" con! 
Being c‘ ea( S U p S 205 PrCCCd ‘ ng SC " tCnCC ]- ,RvlNC Babb.ti , On 

whVehU Z wfl. haS l° nC t0 t ’ uitc a bit of ‘rouble to pad out his storv 
which is hardly ncl or complex enough to bear theweight of a S 
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connected with, in connection with 


dress biography. Also , he talks a great deal about “Destiny,” that con¬ 
venient item of verbal idiocy by the use of which Teutonic biographers 
live and have their very being. [And would do at least as well as also.] 
—Clifton Fadiman, The New Yorker , Dec. 5, 1938 

Courtesy demands that they be attentive during the speech, also 
during the choir selection. [And would be a stronger connective 
here. 1 

When morning came, however, I was still sick, yet, when the bugle 
blew, I got up. Consequently, I looked very white at breakfast. 
[Connectives much too heavy for the material and context] 

3. Position. Conjunctive adverbs are often placed within their 
clauses instead of at the beginning. This helps take lmtlal 
stress from them and gives it to more important words. When they 
arc so placed, they are usually set off by commas as in the sentences 

in §§ 1 and 2 above. . ... „ 

4 Punctuation. The conventional rule of editors is that a 
clause introduced by a conjunctive adverb is preceded by a semi¬ 
colon. This is generally true (see the examples ab ° vc ) l > ut t ' ic 
semicolon is used not because of the conductive adverb bu be¬ 
cause the clauses arc rather heavy and the connecting force of the 
conjunctive adverb relatively weak. With the 
adverbs, especially with so, then, and yet, a comma is often 

sufficient: • . , . 

The whole forenoon had been a complete bore, so we wanted to 
make sure that wc had a good time after lunch. 

The advice sometimes given to strengthen so and then by adding 
and ("and so we wanted to make sure ... ) is usually wrong. 
Zee and adds nothing to the meaning of the connective If the 
illustrative sentence above was to be really improved, it could have 

been written: 

The whole forenoon had been such a complete bore that we wanted 
to make sure wc had a good time after lunch. 

Sec””however, ‘namely, ‘so, "then, ‘therefore, 
connected with, in connection with Wordy locutions, usually for 

fcli-. in connection »»h» 

Will be something you have never experienced before. 

Connectives See ‘Conjunctions and ‘Prepositions and the articles 
there referred to. , , . , „„ 
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Consonants 


pressed in their dictionary meanings—is discussed under "Conno¬ 
tation,” p. 189, and in Chapter 8. 


consequently ^Conjunctive adverbs 

considerable—considerably In speech there is a tendency not to dis¬ 
tinguish the adverb considerably from the adjective considerable. 
The following arc correct: 

The night crew came on and that helped considerably. [Adverb 
modifying helped] 

The night crew was considerable help. (Adjective modifying help] 

Consistency Although consistency in itself is not an ideal (writing 
may be consistently bad), and although writing, like other activities, 
must vary somewhat with circumstances and with states of mind 
and body, we have reason to expect a person's writing to be gen¬ 
erally consistent with itself. Most people tend toward cither for¬ 
mality or informality. We should expect some to punctuate fully, 
spell conservatively, use somewhat literary words and full construc¬ 
tions; others \vill tend to be less formal, use more open punctuation, 
the simpler spelling forms, more colloquial words and turns of ex¬ 
pression. This tendency may extend to attitudes and opinions, 
though formal writing docs not always mean conservative ideas, 
nor informal writing liberal ideas. 

It is rather important that a writer should keep fairly consistent 
with his general trend, departing from it only consciously and for 
good reason. A formal writer may have to step down somewhat 
to meet his readers; an informal writer may have to tighten up his 
expression in academic papers or on a subject of more dignitv than 
he usually treats. It is important in such cases that the writer pay 
very careful attention to making his paper consistent in tone 
throughout. In most writing, however, consistency can be gained 
by the use of English that is in harmony with the writer’s general 
habits and quality' of mind. ° 


See Chapter 2, especially "Appropriateness to speaker or writer,” 

P* l / • 

Consonants In a consonant sound the breath is either restricted or 

fHr^ d ~ a .i COn ! r r St n d with vowel sounds . which arc made without 
nant h resonance - The letters representing conso- 

!, U f Ca !J ed consonantS: b. c, d, f, g, h, j, k, l , m, n, p, 

™ iS J" d ‘ X h “ a ^nef article on each of these letters and on 
some consonant combinations (sh, th. wh . . See also “Pro¬ 
nunciation, Doubling final consonants. “Division of words. 
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Construction 


&m$C Construction (Correction: An obvious fault or inconsistency in 
grammatical construction. Revise it. [For some of the commonest 
grammatical slips see “Shifted constructions/’ p. 129 and Chapter 
9, “Minimum Essentials/’ p. 250.]) 

Construction means the grammatical setting of a word in a sen¬ 
tence or, more concretely, a group of words in grammatical rela¬ 
tionship to each other. In the black cat, the is an article, and black 
an adjective, both modifying the noun cat; the phrase as a whole 
is a construction. A grammatical pattern may be spoken of as a 
construction, as in the phrases sentence constructions , parallel con - 
structions. 


contact At present contact as a verb meaning to “get in touch 
with a person” is a problem child. Webster has the noun contact 
“a coming or being in touch physically or mentally.” (He made 
the most of his fraternity contacts.) The ‘conversion of the 
noun in this sense to a verb is no more extreme than other con¬ 
versions we use readily. t _ „ , 

The objections to “Will you contact Mr. Hubble? and so on, 
rest on the fact that the use came out of salesmanship—and many 
people have unpleasant associations with being “contacted or 
with brokers’ “contact men.” Others object to using business terms 
in other contexts. The boy who wrote on an examination that he 
was “glad to have contacted Dostoievsky in the course was using 

3 The wo^d^i^ primarily commercial and familiar and should be 
used in other circumstances only when you arc pretty sure your 
audience will not shy at your borrowing a business term. 

Contact clauses Two or more clauses of a sentence that stand 
together without a specific connective between them arc known 
as 8 contact clauses. (This is Professor Jcspcrscn s name for them, 
the relationship is also called parataxis, and the omission of a con- 
i.mction usually expressed is called asyndeton.) 

Many coordinate sentences arc in the form of contact clauses, 
• as in "he famous “I came, I saw; I conquered” or in But m him 
?hc pretence is justified: he has enjoyed thinking out lus subject 
he wm delight in his work when it is done” Max Bccrbohm. Yet 
Again p 77). A subordinate clause may also be set bcs.de the 

main clause without connective: 

and Soamcs lowered his eyes he did not want to embarrass the 
g ir l.— John Galsworthy, Swan Song. p. 1U* 
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Context 


Give your decision, it will probably be right. But do not give your 
reasons, they will most certainly be wrong.— Bernard Mart, 7 he 
Psychology of Insanity 

This very old type of sentence has been outlawed in the past by 
prescriptive grammar, though never quite abandoned by writers. 
In recent years it has re-emerged into literature from speech, where 
it is and always has been a natural and common form of expression. 

Contact clauses have a definite bearing upon one of the peren¬ 
nial problems of writing, the "comma fault,” since many clauses 
put together without expressed connectives arc really expressive as 
they stand and need none. They are especially common and effec¬ 
tive in rapid narrative where specific labeling of causes and results 
would slow up the movement, as in the sentence just quoted from 
Galsworthy. They are less common in straight exposition but occa¬ 
sionally occur. Many, of course, are the result of carelessness but 
many also, as these examples suggest, are a symptom of a rapid and 
natural style. Deciding on the effectiveness of contact clauses is 
one of the more difficult problems of students and teachers. 

Successful and unsuccessful contact clauses arc discussed fully 
in Chapter 5, "Run-on sentences,'’ p. 136. 

References: Curmc, Syntax, pp. 170-73; Jespcrscn, pp. 360-61 

content, contents Adjectives: The rather formal content (He 
would be content with less) and the more common contented (He 
would be contented with less) arc stressed on the second syllable: 
kan tent', kan ten'tad. 

Nouns: As a noun, content is used more as an abstract (the 
content of the course) and in amounts (the moisture content); 
contents is rather more concrete (the contents of the box, the con¬ 
tents of the book). The nouns are pronounced kon'tent, kon'tents* 
kan tent' and kan tents' arc British. 


Context The context is the discourse that surrounds a word or 
passage that is being separately discussed: "The word sounds in- 
sulting but in its context it could not possibly give offense.” 

inof. C °A nte fJt trcn ; cndousl >' important in giving actual mean¬ 
ing to words. What, for instance, docs the word check mean? 

“y I, no °" e ? an tel1 cven whether it is noun or verb or adjective 

Tenths o e f S th Wh,Cl w fiftCen SCnSCS ° f thc noun or fourteen 
YrtVn i comb,ned transitive and intransitive verbs is meant, 
xct in actual use, in definite contexts, the word gives no trouble- 

.They were able to check thc fire at the highway. 

Thc treasurer s books check with thc vouchers. 
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continual, continuous 


He drew a check for the entire amount. 

The tablecloth had a red and white check. 

He moved his bishop and proclaimed “ Check!” 

With difficulty he held his temper in check. 

He had the check list on the desk in front of him. 

And so on. Check has more senses than most English words, but 
a very large proportion of words have more than one sense so that 
their exact meaning must be gathered from the context—and ordi¬ 
narily it can be. 

2. Statements of ideas depend for full understanding upon the 
context in which they stand, and in quoting or alluding to a writer's 
thought we should be careful to take the context into account. 
Cardinal Newman’s definition of a gentleman as a man who never 
inflicts pain is often referred to as though it represented Newman's 
ideal—but in its context (The Idea of a University , Discourse viii) 
lie was showing that this gentleman is all very well but without 
religious conviction he falls far short of being an ideal type. Taking 
care that allusions and quotations are true to the context in which 
they occurred, that they really represent the ideas of their authors, 
is one mark of a careful writer. 


Sec “Meaning from context,” p. 190. 
continual, continuous Continual means "frequently or closely re- 
pcated”: 

Dancing requires continual practice. 

Continual dropping will wear a stone. 

He continually interrupted the lecture with foolish questions. 

Continuous means “without interruption : 

A continuous procession of cars passed during the hour. 

He has been continuously in debt for ten years. 

Bur- He is continually running in debt. 

Ccuf Contractions (Correct.ON: The contraction marked is inappro¬ 
priate to the style. Use the full form.) 

P Since contractions arc words from which an unstressed syllable 
is dropped in speaking, they obviously belong to spoken Engh h 
"and to familiar and colloquial types of informal written Engksh. 
^"Contractions are ordinarily out of place in treatments of dignified 
subjects and in a fonttal style whether in routine exposition (as m 
academic papers) or ffl more literary compositions 

Contractions are absolutely necessary in reporting most 
versation and in writing dialog for plays and stories: 

“Your mother has the damnedest number of fnends cvcr hcard 

of.” said Father. "She's everlastingly meeting some old friend o 
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Conversation 


other wherever she goes. I never see people I know when I in travel¬ 
ing. But there isn't a city in Europe where your mother wouldn t spot 
a friend in five minutes.”— Clarence Day, Life With Father, p. 114 

In informal English the fitness of a contraction is usually deter¬ 
mined in part by the naturalness with which it falls into place, in 
part by the rhythm: 

I didn’t always appreciate French cooking myself. It tasted all right, 
but it was dainty and there wasn't much of it.— Ibid., p. 11 

Did not and was not would slow up the movement slightly. 

The apostrophe ordinarily stands in the place of the omitted 
letter or letters (doesn't, cant, shouldn't, he's), though only one 
apostrophe is used in shan't, wont, and ain't. Some experimental 
writers, like George Bernard Shaw, have dropped the apostrophe 
from the common contractions. That seems a sensible practice in 
the contractions of not ( shant, doesnt ). But a few contractions 
would, without the apostrophe, look like other words (/’II—ill, 
hell-hell). 

Contrary to fact conditions Sec ‘Conditions §3, ‘Subjunctives. 

contrast For the word, see ‘compare—contrast. For contrast as** 
a paragraph relationship, see “Contrast and comparison,'’ p. 102. 

Conversation It is harder to write natural and convincing conver¬ 
sation than most people who haven’t tried it will suppose. But 
conversation is necessary, not only in stories and plays but in many 
expository articles, to add interest and to keep the material in 
close touch with actual experience by giving glimpses of people 
and dramatizing facts. Popular exposition (magazine articles) 
needs anecdotes or small scenes with people discussing or illustrat¬ 
ing the ideas of the article; and in giving a portrait of a person it 
is almost always necessary to let the reader hear him speak. 

Most amateurs make conversation sound like their own writing, 
in fact they merely put quotation marks around their own words. 
A little observation of how people really talk will show that this is 
useless. The speeches should, above all, show the words and con¬ 
structions of ‘colloquial English, of the English spoken bv the 
kind of person represented, not the more formal turns of typical 
written English. It should show the contractions, clipped ex¬ 
pressions, and casual grammar of speech. Tire first step to writing 
good conversation is to observe how you talk yourself, and how 
others talk. 

A speech or two may be worked into a paragraph, as in this anec¬ 
dote, to give it life as well as to carry the point: 


Conversation 




All the newspapers sent photographers to the Shinnecock reserva¬ 
tion near Southampton to get pictures of the recent Indian powwow. 
One brisk little cameraman took a scries of shots of a ceremonial 
dance, then approached one of the dancers with pad and pencil to get 
data for the captions. “That dance you was just doing,” he said, 
“what do you call it?” “Do you mean the solo dance?” asked the 
brave. “Yeah,” said the cameraman. "What’s that in English?”— 
The New Yorker, Oct. 27, 1938 


Though written conversation is based on real speech, it isn’t a 
literal reproduction of it. Not even realistic novelists give all of 
their lustier characters’ profanity and vulgarity. (See ^Profanity.) 
It is not necessary to present completely the grammar of vulgate 
English if it is clearly suggested, if obvious literary and formal 
constructions are avoided, and if the general sentence movement 
is oral. Nor is it necessary' to suggest the pronunciation exactly. A 
few g’s dropped, a few local vowel sounds respellcd arc better than 
a page speckled with apostrophes and distorted spellings. The latter 
usually attract more attention to themselves than they deserve and 
hinder the reading. The point is to suggest rather than reproduce 
the effect of speech. 

* Most writers like to see, occasionally, how close they can come to 
reproducing speech, but this passage shows the cost in spellings 
that attract attention to themselves: 


“Sure” I says “It’s out in Bcnsonhoist. Yuh take duh Fourt’ 
Avcnoo ’express, get off at Fifty-nint’ Street change to a Sea Beach 
local deh get off at Eightecnt' Avcnoo an Sixty-toid, an den walk 
down foch blocks. DaFs all yuh got to do 1 says. 

"G'wan!" some wise guy dat 1 neveh seen bcfoch pipes up. 
-Whatcha talkin' about?" he says—oh he was wise y know. 
••Duh guy is crazy! I tell yuh what yuh do, he says to duh big guy 
"Yuh change to duh West End line at To.tv-sixt. he tells Inn, Get 
off at Noo Utrecht an' Sixtcent’ Avcnoo, he says. W alk two blocks 
ovch, foch blocks up,” he says, "an you II be right deli. Oh, a wise 

6U "Oh! : ycah?'' I says. "Who told you so much?" He got me sore 
because he was so wise about it. “Mow long you been livm l.eah? 


1 ’“All my life,” he says. "I was bawn in Williamsboie,” he says. "An' 

I can tell you t'ings • ll,ollt dis tou n > ou ncveh 1,0,d of> hc sa >' s ' 
"Yeah?" I says. 

•■Well’, demyou can tell me tings about dis town dat nobody else 
has cvch hoid of, cither. Maybe you make it up yochsclf at night, I 
says, bcfoch you go to slecp-likc cutt.n' out papeh dolls, or 

iOI 'oh. yeah?” he says. "You're pretty wise, ain't yuh?" 
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“Oh, I don’t know.” I says. “Dull boids ain’t usin’ my head for 
Lincoln’s statue yet,” I says. ' But I ni wise enough to know a phoney 
when 1 see one.” 

“Yeah?” lie says. “A wise guy, huh? Well, you’re so wise dat 
some one’s goin' t’bust vuh one right on dull snoot sonic day,” he says. 
“Dat’s how wise you arc.” —Thomas Wolfe, From Death to Morn¬ 
ing, pp. 92-9} 

Stage directions can help the reader visualize the scene, some¬ 
times catch tones of voice, and feel the emotions of the speakers; 
but it is not necessary to label the speakers if it is clear from the 
words spoken who says them. This fragment of a scene is self- 
explanatory: 


“I've been thinking. Reuben, about what is best for vou.” 

“You needn’t. I’m all right.” 

"I don’t like to leave you here alone.” 

‘Tm not alone. Susan will stay with me. She told inv grand¬ 
mother so.” 

With a glance at the open door Deborah lowered her voice, but 
Susan caught the words. 

‘ Arc you happy with Susan?” 

“Of course. I'm—I’m used to her.” 

“And you're not used to me. Is that it?” 

“I suppose so.” 

Deborah gathered herself together as one gathers himself for a first 
daring plunge into deep water. 

“You must know that I want to do all I can for you. Reuben. I’m 
your mother after all. You’re always welcome to coinc to Boston to 
stay with me. Your stepfather told me to tell you. The schools arc 
better there, and it might be best for you.” 

Emboldened by his mother’s temerity, Reuben found his own voice. 

U " d T t0 , 0d the cost of his words. She could hear 

o his Si • K V y “E °" L hc canc scat and a S ainsl thc ^ck 
or ms grandmothers chair where he sat. 

“Thank you, mother, and my stepfather, too. But I’d rather stav 

whcrc 1 

aeTnhinpTnH 05 th ' S article show thc conventions of par- 

of£e i Punctuating conversation. There are further details 

fiction ha^ri an ‘ CS m Q. uotallon m ^ks. Books on the writing of 
notion have discussions of writing conversation. 6 

C . 0 n n X Si feni U !ff ° f ! i VOrd g enera,1 >’found as one part of speech 

a must ' d ‘ ffe , re "‘ Part ° f Speech is called conversion: 

tisb7na* nf ! ? CU3/ (ad > ectlve as "oun in sense of thc adver¬ 

tising part of a radio program); in the know. 

For discussion see ‘Parts of speech §2 
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Coordinating conjunctions 


Coordinating conjunctions 1. The coordinating conjunctions are: 
*and *but *for nor (r= and not) ‘or *yet 

Colloquially *only (I’d come only I have a class) and * while (He’s 
an expert, while I don’t know anything about the game) arc used 
as coordinating conjunctions. The ‘conjunctive adverbs ( there¬ 
fore . however, and so on) arc coordinating connectives, as are the 
* correlative conjunctions (either ... or, not only . . . but, and so 

on). . 

2. These conjunctions are used between words, phrases, clauses, 
or sentences. It is important that the elements they connect should 
be equal in grammatical rank, parallel in form, and substantially 
equivalent in thought: 

Words: books and papers; books, pamphlets, and magazines; sugar 
or salt 

Phrases: in one car and out the other . . 

Clauses: I would venture to say that his description is perfect , but 
that there are some who would not agree with that verdict. Bonamy 
Dobree, Modern Prose Style, p. 69 

Independent clauses: What they talk of was in the books, but 
there was the stimulus of personality.— Arthur E. Hertzler, 1 he 
Horse and Buggy Doctor, p. 181 

Sentences: It may be granted in many industries and trades that 
the substitution of collective bargaining for individual bargaining will 
properly result in higher wages and better conditions of work But 
will the results of sound collective barga.mng 

satisfactory to employees?—G eorce W. Taylor, The Atlantic 
Monthly, Sept. 1938 . 

3. For different effects of repeating or omitting junctions m 

a scries see ‘Conjunctions §3 and ‘Series. 

4 For coordination vs. subordination see Coordination and 
subordination," p. 124 and -Subordination. uses of 

coordinating conjunctions see *Con,unctions, Clauses § 1, and 
articles on individual conjunctions. 

Coordination The relationship between two or more elements of 
the same grammatical rank. See -Coordinating con,unctions § 2. 

Copula See -Linking verb. . . 

Copy Manuscript before printing is copy. For points of form see 
-Typewritten copy, "Preparing the manuscript p. 303. 
Corrections in copy For suggestions about making corrections m 
manuscript see "Corrections in copy, p. 30>. 

Correlative conjunctions. 1. Some coordinating junctions are 

used in pairs: 
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Counter words 


both . . . and either ... or neither . . . nor so ... as 
not only . . . but [but also] whether ... or 

2. Except either . . . or and both . . . and, these correlative con¬ 
junctions are slightly formal, showing a more conscious sentence 
planning than is common in familiar or informal English: 

Not only was the water muddy, but it had dark greenish tadpoles 
swimming in it. 


3. Since these correlatives arc coordinating conjunctions, the 
elements they connect should be of equal grammatical value and 
in parallel form: 

Nouns: He said that both the novel and the play were badly written. 
Adjectives: He must have been either drunk or crazy. 

Phrases: They can be had not only in the usual sizes but also in the 
out sizes. 

Clauses: Whether the sale was for cash or a mortgage was given, 
it seemed too much to pay. 

For number of verb in constructions with either ... or, see 
•Subject and verb § 2b, and as a reference, Dorothy j. Hughes, 
College English, 1941, ii, 697-99. . 

could See *can, may (could, might). 


Counter words Words that arc used more freely than their exact 
meanings warrant have been called counter words. They arc espe¬ 
cially words of general approval or disapproval. Their use is a 
!!! JttC r of , fa , sl " on and /elated to slang, except that they arc ordi- 

bna ^' g ,“ "ri rdS u an , d ack thc clcmcnt of surprise that good 
It g w ? '■ In Elizabethan t,mcs fair was such a word; recently 
keen dehaous, definitely have had such currency. In ordinary 
speech cute fierce, fine, grand, lousy, lovely, gorgeous boor arc 
iT/T’ri m m ° r f re P“ table circlcs words like creative, dynamic 
t orLn arf f P ‘ hCtS ,kC red ' radkal fascist - conservative, reac- 

■5K. °' ,ike -“ —> 

. SSSwiiitB* ess-B 



Countries 


Countries See c Proper names. 

couple 1 . Couple means strictly two persons or things associated 
in some way, typically as in “a married couple.” Colloquially it 
is equivalent to the numeral two: a couple of pencils. 

2. This colloquial usage has resulted in frequent omission of 
the following of: 

He'd had a couple drinks. I’ll be gone only a couple days. 

A couple boys were throwing stones at a dog. 

This clipped idiom is finding its way into print in informal or 
adventurous writing: 

At seven the next morning, a couple [ A ] members of the cast, 
which had sat up to get the reviews, broke into his room screaming 
“It s historic !”—The New Yorker , Dee. 30, 1933 


See * Prepositions §3c. 

Course names In general discussions the names of college subjects 
that arc proper adjectives (the languages, that is) are capitalized, 
and the others not: 


He studies algebra, history, chemistry, German, English literature, 
and the rest without seeing that these arc really just the pieces in a 
great picture puzzle which, if assembled, will reveal the image of the 
whole world. 

In writing a list of courses including one or more of these proper 
adjectives, it is usual to capitalize them all, though it is not 


necessary: 

• My program is Biology, Chemistry, European History, English 
Composition, and French 103. 

My program is biology, chemistry, European history, English com¬ 
position, and French 105. 

In referring to the various departments of an institution, all 
names would be capitalized: 

the Department of Applied Psychology the School of Commerce 
he English Department the Chemistry Department 

the School of Biological Sciences the Department of History 

Current English See “Current English,” p. 5. 

curriculum Curriculum still has the Latin plural curricula, though 
educational writers are beginning to use cumculums. The ad|ective 
is curricular, and the compound with extra is written with or with¬ 
out a hyphen: extra-curricular or extracurricular. Curriculum 
coming to be used as an adjective: 
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Dangling modifiers 


and his extra-curriculum influence on their morals and man¬ 
ners.—R. M. Hutchins, Harper’s Magazine, Oct. 1936 

Curves A name for the punctuation marks (). Sec 0 Parentheses. 


D Besides its typical sound as in die, do, addict, pod, addle, d is 
pronounced t when it follows the sound of f, k, p, or s in the same 
syllable: asked (askt), blessed (blest, but blcs'cd), kicked (kikt), 
raced (rast), telegraphed (tcl'a graft). 

Before an unstressed i- or y-sound, d sometimes becomes /: gran¬ 
deur (gran'jiir), soldier (sdl'jar). This pronunciation is especially 
common in vulgate English and explains in'jon ( Indian), i me'jit 
(immediate —generally so pronounced in British English), and 
local extensions of the sound to stressed u-syllables: jii'ti (duty). 

D is a strong sound and besides being the opening sound of a 
number of words of mild profanity begins many words of a negative 
meaning: defeated, dejected, dilapidated, disappointed, disaster, 
distressed. 

Compare *T. 

Dangling modifiers (Correction: Revise the sentence so that the OM 
expression marked clearly modifies the word it should.) 

A construction which from its position in a sentence seems to 
modify a word which it cannot sensibly modify' “is misrclatcd'’ or 
“dangles’' and should be avoided in writing. 

1. Dangling participles. A participle which is used as an adjec¬ 
tive should modify accurately cither a noun or pronoun: 

Looking further to the left, we saw the spire of a church. [Looking 
clearly modifies we.] 

Defined in psychological terms, a fanatic is a man who consciously 
ovcrcom pen sates a secret doubt. [Defined clearly modifies fanatic.]— 
Aldous Huxley, Proper Studies, p. 220 

A participle that precedes the main clause should modify the sulv 
ject of that clause, and one that follows should refer dearly to a 
noun or pronoun in the clause. 

Motoring down Route 17 toward New York City, numerous siens 
FCa j xY isit ^ Ur ^ T ? a ^' c Farm.” [For: Motoring down Route 17 to¬ 
ward New York City, we saw numerous signs . . .1 

What if, forced to climb over this solid cloud bank, ice should form 
on the wings and force them down into the wild country? I'Hic ice 
isn t forced to climb.] 1 

Born in England in 1833, John MacDowell’s seafaring activities be¬ 
gan attcr he had emigrated to this country. [His seafaring activities 
were not bom in England.] 
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Dash ( —, 


) _ 

Dangling participles should be avoided simply because educated 
readers do not expect to find them. As a rule there is no real ques¬ 
tion of the proper meaning of the sentence, though sometimes the 
faulty reference of a participle is ludicrous as in Professor Kennedy’s 
gem: 

Having swelled because of the rains, the workman was unable to 
remove the timber. 

This dangling construction should not be confused with the 
^absolute construction, in which the participial phrase is equivalent 
to a subordinate clause and is properly used: 

Remembering always that the weather and Dizzy Dean arc subject 
to change without notice, everything else is set and in place for the 
big baseball festivities in Washington today. [If we remember . . .] 
—John Kieran, The New York Times, July 7, 1937 

See * Participles for further examples of these constructions. 

References: Curme, Syntax, pp. 158-60; Reuben Steinbach, “The 
Misrelated Constructions,” American Speech, 1930, v, 181-97 

2. Dancling infinitives. Infinitive phrases may be misrelated: 

To get the most out of a sport, the equipment must be in perfect 
condition. [The equipment docs not profit from the sport.) 

To get the most out of a sport, you must have your equipment in 
perfect condition. 

This construction should not be confused with an absolute infin¬ 
itive phrase which is quite correct: 

To judge from his looks, he can’t be more than forty-five. 

Sec * Infinitives §4. 

3. Dangling clauses and phrases. Subordinate clauses without 
a subject may be said to dangle if the subject to be supplied is not 
the same as the expressed subject of the main clause: 

While [I was] taking a walk, the Joneses called. 

If convicted [If he is convicted], the law may sentence him to death. 

Phrases arc sometimes similarly misrelated: 

At eleven, our family moved to Kansas City. [When I was eleven, 
our family moved to Kansas City.] 

*Gcrund §3 

For exercises dealing with dangling modifiers see p. 263. 

Dash (-, —, -) Three dashes of varying lengths arc used in 

printing: - (cn dash), — (cm dash, the usual mark), and - 

(2-cm dash). On the typewriter use a hyphen for the first, two 
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Dash—§ 2 Before inserted phrase 


hyphens not spaced away from the neighboring words for the usual 
dash, and four hyphens for the long dash. 

The em dash, the one we have in mind when we say just dash, 
has aroused more discussion and more violent feeling than punctua¬ 
tion seems to deserve. Some textbooks and some publishers forbid 
its use generally, while others specify minute shades of meaning 
which they believe it indicates. Some writers rarely use it. Others, 
especially in matter not intended for publication, use it at the 
expense of other marks. 

A dash is roughly equivalent, to a comma, that is, it separates 
small units within a sentence, but if used sparingly it suggests a 
definite tone, usually a note of surprise, an emotional emphasis. 
From a strictly logical point of view some other mark could always 
be substituted for a dash, but there would be a difference in move¬ 
ment and suggestiveness in the sentence. At its best it is a rather 
abrupt and emphatic mark. 

1 . The most typical use of the dash is to mark a sharp turn in the 
thought or construction of a sentence: 

Of course, there is one place safe from lawyers—in heaven.— 
Arthur E. Hertzler, The Horse and Buggy Doctor , p. 134 
The danger of using terms like "romantic” and "classic”—this docs 
not however give us permission to avoid them altogether—docs not 
spring so much from the confusion caused by those who use these 
terms about their own work, as from inevitable shifts of meaning in 
context.—T. S. Eliot, After Strange Gods , p. 27 

2. A dash is often used before an inserted or added phrase, usu¬ 
ally one that summarizes what has just been said or that gives con¬ 
trasting or emphasizing details of what Tias been said, or often a 
striking apposition. This dash has the force of a vigorous comma. 

The waiting, the watching, the hundreds of small necessary acts 
about the sickroom—all this was past. 

Jhc elements of every story arc these five: character, incident, nature, 
fate, and milieu—the social, historical, vital background.—D. II. 
Parker, Principles of Aesthetics, p. 236 

... but they initiated a process that has culminated in the one indis¬ 
putable achievement of post-War poetry—its catholicity of diction.— 
F. W. Bateson, Poetry and Language , p. 120 
In the organic world. Danvin sought to grasp living things in their 
relationships—struggle and existence, natural selection, and survival 
ot the fittest.—C. A. Beard, The Discussion of Human Affairs , p. 62 

He [the Englishman of the 1870’s and 80’s] was strongly in favor 
ot peace that is to say, he liked his wars to be fought at a distance 
and, if possible, in the name of God. —George Dancerfield, The 
Death of Liberal England , p. 7 
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Dash—§ 3 Between compound cla uses 

3. A dash is often used between two compound clauses of a 
sentence, for abrupt separation: 

The “womanly” woman became as obsolete as the buggy. The nurse 
must tend the children, the cook must order the meals—life must be 
spectacular, not frittered away in little household dullnesses.— Irene 
and Allen Cleaton, Books and Battles, p. 92 

4. A dash is sometimes used to enclose parenthetical statements 
that are more informal than a parenthesis would be, separating the 
expression from the context more than a comma but less definitely 
than parentheses would: 

The general cfFect upon readers—most of them quite uneducated— 
is quite different from what the serious messiah intends.—T. S. Eliot, 
After Strange Gods, p. 36 

While books were being stricken from the lists with such alarming 
inclusivcness—so that Mencken was provoked to remark, "It is pos¬ 
sible for anyone to have a book suppressed in Boston merely by ad¬ 
vancing the idea. I wager I could suppress four books in as many 
minutes if I should go to Boston and make the effort”—while this 
deplorable state of affairs existed, the "art” magazines that were being 
chased out of many less Puritan cities remained unmolested on Boston 
newsstands. —Irene and Allen Cleaton, Books and Battles, p. 77 

5. Overuse of dashes naturally takes away from their special 
quality and proves that they arc, as Mr. Dobree calls them, “a 
sandy joint.” 

She (Marlene Dietrich] was turned into a static image of lorclci 
charm, frozen in a lovcljr pose—and to bring that image again to life, 
there seems to be no proposal except to point again to its over-publi¬ 
cized legs, and its—by this time—rubber-stamp "allure.” 

Sec also ^Schoolgirl style. . . 

6 Formerly a dash was often combined with other marks, espe- 
cialiv with a comma or a colon, but recently this use has declined. 
The dash adds nothing in the salutation of a letter ( Dear Sir - 
means no more than Dear Sir:) and adds a displeasing mark to the 
page. Within sentences the old comma-dash combination has very 
generally disappeared also, so that now we find cither a comma, or 
if emphasis makes it useful, a dash alone. 

7 Double dash. Besides being used in some arbitrary places 
prescribed by particular publishing houses, the 2-cm dash is used 
chiefly as an end stop in dialog when a speech is interrupted: 

“ I can’t say, of course, whether or not my layman s logic adds 
lustre to the gladsome light of jurisprudence-" 
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“Your reasoning is consistent as far as it goes,’' cut in Markham 
tartly. “But it is hardly complete enough to have led you directly to 
the linen-closet this morning.”— S. S. Van Dine, The Greene Murder 
Case, p. 220 

“Harvard Club. You-” The sap, the hopeless sap.— Sally 

Benson, People Are Fascinating, p. 30 


8. En dash. A writer docs not need to worry about the en dash, 
but printers use it, slightly longer than a hyphen, between inclusive 
figures (1837-1901) and instead of a hyphen when one or both ele¬ 
ments of an expression ordinarily requiring a hyphen is made up of 
two words: the New York-Bar Harbor express. 

data Pronounced da'ta or sometimes dat'd or (affecting Latin) 
da'ta. 

Strictly data is a plural, with a little used singular datum. Its 
meaning is actually collective and may sometimes stress a group of 
facts as a unit and so be used with a singular verb. When it refers 
to the individual facts, data is used with a plural: 

Singular Idea: The actual data of history consists of contemporary 
facts in the form of remains and documents.— Morris R. Coiien, 
Reason and Nature, p. 381 

Sincular Idea: Data concerning measurement of social attitudes has 
been included in the next chapter . . Luella Cole, Psychology 
of Adolescence, p. 102 

Plural Idea: When the data have been secured the task is to an¬ 
alyze, to sift to select and to arrange those data which bear upon 
each particular phase of the object or event examined until at the 
end the scientist has what one might call a logical construct.— 
G. D. Hiccinson, Fields of Psychology, p. 10 

Either Possible: These data arc [This data is] unpublished. 
wriS,g SingUlar VCrb Can tC S3fcly USCd * n any but the >”ost formal 

d lnd IlS 1 3 ?, d . COll ° quia !.! 0r " a PP0intment. engagement" ("I 

"ptson wit?' I CVCn ! ng ): Skng and familiar in the sense of 
hKS-TwSn T° an engagement” (“After all. she was 
an TcVrcJl ° f the m ° re Useful and economical 

-wksks " oi " d 

•* 

November 27. 1942 June 16 . 1941 
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Dative case 


Never write the year out in words except in formal social an¬ 
nouncements, invitations, etc. Expressions like "January i n the year 
1885” are wasteful. January 1885 is enough. 

If saving space is important, or in business or reference writing, 
months having more than four letters should be abbreviated: 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

In familiar and informal writing, figures are convenient: 
11/27/42, 6/16/41. In England and other countries the day of 
the month is usually put first, but that is confusing in the United 
States, unless Roman numerals are used for the month: 7-X-41 
(October 7, 1941). The form 7 October 1941 is more common 
British than American usage. It has a small advantage in that it 


makes a comma unnecessary. , f , 

Better style now usually omits the st, nd, th from the day of the 
month: May 1 rather than May 1st, September 1/ rather than 

SC I > n C rathcr'formal style the day of the month may be written in 
words when the year is not given (September seventeen or Septem- 

h'koman'numcrals are rarely used for the year except for decora¬ 
tion, as on the title page of a book. 


■^“•Numbers §la; ‘Letters; ‘Social correspondence. 

Dative case English has no form for the dative case. 

A noun in a construction that in another language might have 

a dative is in the common case form and a pronoun » m t J‘ c a £ U “' 
rase form. Usually we have a phrase made with to, for, or on. 
The dative indicates that the action is for tire advantage or disad- 

They set aside three dollars for hm. 

She wasn't wasting any time on him. 

References: Curme, Parts of Speech, pp. l«-«. Syntax, PP . 

S (Correction: Remove the meaningless word „ words, 
° revising the sentence if necessary.) 
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Deadwood is a convenient label for a type of ‘wordiness in which 
a word or phrase adds nothing at all to the meaning of the state¬ 
ment. 

In many cases students [Many students] have profited by this. 

He was a handsome [looking] man. 

The book is divided into various sections, all dealing with (the 
matter of] unemployment. 

Many phrases of this sort make writing flabby and arc a mark of 
amateur or careless writing. 

For further examples and discussion, see “Removing dcadwood,” 

p. 161. 

For an exercise dealing with dcadwood, sec p. 179, Exercise 6. 

Declarative sentences A declarative sentence makes a statement: 

The day that war was declared saw a complete overturn in many 
people’s opinions. 

Considerably over nine tenths of the sentences that we speak and 
write arc declarative. 

Sec “Sentences classed according to their clauses,” p. 127, and 
articles ‘Simple, ‘Compound, and ‘Complex sentences. 

Declension Change of form of nouns (and in many languages the 
form of adjectives and participles also) to show number (singular or 
plural) and case (nominative, genitive, dative, accusative). Declen¬ 
sion plays a relatively small part in English grammar. 

See 'Case, the articles on the various cases, 'Plurals, and the 
articles referred to there. 

Definite article Sec‘the. 


definitely Definitely is one of the most frequently misspelled words. 
Remember there is no a in it and associate def i ni tion with 
clet i mte and def i nite lv. 


At present definitely is overused as a 'counter word to give cm- 
phas's or in the sense of 'certainly, quite” (I will not do it. defi¬ 
nitely; He was definitely worse than usual; She definitely disap¬ 
proves of those methods) instead of in its exact sense of "clcarcut. 
in a definite manner. 


Definitions For paragraphs of definition see “Definition,” p. 95. 
D a e nd e admbs dieCtiVeS ^ adVerbS ’ See * Co "W i5 °" of adjectives 


D hu r na S m?I dlnar . i ' y 3 P ersons academic degrees are not given with 
xcept m college publications, reference works, etc. When 
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used, they are separated from the name by a comma, and in 
campus publications are often followed by the year of granting: 

Harvey J. Preble, A.B. HarveyT. Preble, A.B. ’08 

James T. Thomson, M.A. James T. Thomson, A.B. '21, A.M. ’24 
James T. Thomson, Ph.D., M.D. 

As a rule, except in reference lists, only a person’s highest degree 
in each academic or professional held need be mentioned. 

If the institution granting the degree is named, the following 
forms are usual: 

George H. Cook, A.B. (Crinnell), A.M. (Indiana), Ph.D. (Chicago) 

The common degrees given “in course," that is, at the comple¬ 
tion of a required amount of college or university work are: 

A.B. (or B.A.)—Bachelor of Arts B.E.—Bachelor of Engineering 


LL.B.—Bachelor of Laws 
B. Mus.—Bachelor of Music 
Ph.B—Bachelor of Philosophy 
M.S.—Master of Science 
Ph.D.—Doctor of Philosophy 
S.T.D.—Doctor of Sacred Thcol- 

—Doctor of Medicine 
D.D.S.—Doctor of Dental 
Surgery 


A. M. (or M.A.)—Master of Arts 

B. S.—Bachelor of Science 
B. Arch.—Bachelor of Architec¬ 
ture 

B.D.—Bachelor of Divinity 
M.E.—Master of Engineering 
M. Pcd.—Master of Pedagogy 
(or, Ed. M.—Master of Edu¬ 
cation) 

M.B.A.—Master of Business Ad¬ 
ministration 

The common honorary degrees, given by institutions as a sign 
of respect (“pro honoris causa”), are: 

D C L.—Doctor of Civil Law D. Lift. (D. Lit., Lit.D.)—Doctor of 

D D Doctor of Divinity Literature 

D.Sc.—Doctor of Science L.H.D.-Doctor of Humanities 

Delete means “take out, erase, remove.” It is a direction to P rint ^ r j 
made“ tting . Greek email i (5-dclta) to the m.rg.n and 

drawing a line through the matter to be removed. 

thmugh^t^don^wse'parcntlMSw'or'blacirit'out completely). 

ing to their use in a sentence: 

ADJ aC«s: .»M a ^^ 

Pronouns: This cost a good bit more than those. 

That's a good idea. 

See *that, ‘this, ‘kind, sort. 
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Details 


Denotation is the exact, literal meaning of a word, contrasted with 
its connotation or suggestion. Fire denotes the chemical and phys¬ 
ical process of combustion, or a particular burning. It suggests 
uncontrolled power, destruction. See “Denotation,” p. 186. 

Dependent clause A dependent clause modifies or supports in some 
way a word or sentence element or the whole sentence: 

The house that stood on the other side was even more dilapidated. 
(Clause modifies house.) 

Since Truman had gone to the same school , they got on famously 
for a time. [Adverbial clause modifying the following statement] 

Ordinarily a dependent clause docs not stand by itself but is part 
of a complex sentence. 

See * Clauses, “Coordination and Subordination/’ p. 124, and 
“Incomplete Sentences,” p. 131. 

depot An “Americanism," but a perfectly good Americanism, for 
"railroad station.” Depot also has a more general meaning of 
"a place for storing things, especially merchandise or war sup¬ 
plies.” Pronounced de'po; often (especially British) dep'o. 

Derivation of words d Origin of words 

descendant Descendant is used both as adjective and noun; de¬ 
scendant, only as adjective. Obviously, to be on the safe side, 
use descendant. 


Noun: He claims to be a descendant of Benjamin Franklin. 
Adjective: Nearly all the people of the town arc descendant from 
(more usual, descended from) these first settlers. 

Description, Descriptive order Sec “Impressionistic paragraphs/' 

p. 88. 

iletail F°rm al pronimeiatiQn dotal'; informal and vulgate usage 
divided but likely to be de'tal, especially in situations where the 
word is used a great deal (army life, architecture, composition. 


DCVel ° P “ “““ 'V S™6 

MJnf e ,w Ve i 1 ° Pme u t ,° f 3 , t0pic in writin g usually comes from the 

T^e/not nnl’ Sma l b u S ° f ° J bsenation ' Particular facts, and so on. 

but are onSf ^ ak t- h * C readcr SCC c,earl >' what > ou are discussing 
but are one of the chief sources of interest. 6 

J«o=r. and d, " st ; ation of various uses of details see the 
words?” p lK* m h ’ 4 ’ P - 81 ’ See al$0 " Abstr act and concrete 


Oet 
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Development of ideas 


Development of ideas, development of paragraphs Sec The Forms 
and Uses of Paragraphs, p. 53, and Kinds of Paragraphs, p. 81. 

devil no longer receives the courtesy of a capital except for stylistic 
emphasis. 

Diagramming sentences See “Sentence elements,” p. 119, “Order 
of sentence elements,” p. 122, and Exercises p. 144. 

Diagrams, graphs, etc. The function of diagrams, charts, graphs, 
and illustrations is to make a writer’s meaning more clear and 
more concrete than his words alone could. They cannot be a sub¬ 
stitute for a discussion in words, but they can make it easier for 
readers to grasp figures, to understand relationships, and especially 
to make comparisons between facts that can be graphically por¬ 
trayed. They have also an incidental value for an article in that 
diagrams and charts attract attention and interest. It is part of a 
writer’s work to prepare appropriate diagrams to accompany his 
text where they can be useful. 

1. General points IN handling diacrams AND charts, (a) The 

first step toward a diagram or chart is compiling the data. Guesses, 
opinions, and so on should not be graphically represented; only 
definite facts and especially facts that can be measured mathe¬ 
matically. The nature of the material will usually determine 
which sort of graphic device is appropriate. 
b) A graphic device should be accompanied by the exact data it 
represents, cither in the text of the paper or in a table or cxplana- 
tion placed with the graph. A reader needs to know the exact 
figures upon which the graph is based. 

C ) The graph should be made intelligible by clearly indicating 
the years, amounts, per cents, the scale it is drawn on, and so on. 
This is usually done at the bottom and along the sides. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SKIS 



GROOVE CUT HERE — 
3* 3 

pL 





-34"-7 . 

GROOVE s' ■ ¥ 

IN BOTTOM 3 l* 

— 3’ 2’- 


5* 



3* 2" ie J ~t 

^WARPING FORfA 


Science and Mechanics, 
February 1939 
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2. Types of craphic devices. Some of the commonest and most 
useful graphic devices arc illustrated on pp. 476-78. 

a) Diagram. A schematic representation of the structure of some¬ 
thing. a plan showing dimensions, directions for work, etc., as in 
the diagram at the bottom of the opposite page. 

b) Chart. Showing organization and relationship: 



D. J. Hornbercer and Douclass W. Miller. 
Newspaper Organization, Appendix B. 

August 1930 


c) Graphs. Showing two or more variable facts, typically amounts 
that vary in time: 



Fortune, December 1937 




Diagrams, graphs—§2 Types 


d) Bars. To make comparison of amounts, etc.: 


WHY PEOPLE LEAVE HOME- 
AND WHERE THEY GO 

GUmi* y«». 1937 


THOUSAND* Of fUBOMS If CUVTnG fAOFOBTS 09 BtNtVALS 



SOUICIS. 0*40 Of T«AVtL-AAW09T OIVWON. 0CT1 Of SI All 

OCSTINATIO**—1MMJ09A00N » NATUBAUZAHON SttVlCI. OlfT 0» LAIO* 


The Chicago Tribune, 
October 26, 1938 


e) Pictorial statistics. Pictorial symbols to dramatize the material 
about which figures arc given: 


1 OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF MEN 1 

65 AND OVER 


WORKING 

fk ^ A A ^ A J 

UNOCCUPIED 

- tiidiii 

in 

fititi 

Each .r-bol 10^. •> •» « •"* •'** 

i mi 


Rudolf Modi fy, I low to Use 
Pictorial Statistics 


f) Maps. A simple map will be found on pages 8 and 9. 
Compare ’Illustration (Pictorial). 

References: Secrist. Horace, Statist,cs in Business (New York, 
1920), Ch. 5, and chapters on graphic methods in other introduc- 
tions to statistics. 
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dieresis 


Dialects (Correction: Change the word marked to one that is Oia/ 
in general use in the United States.) 

A dialect is the speech (words, sounds, stress, phrasing, gram¬ 
matical habits) characteristic of a fairly definite region, or more 
accurately still, it is speech that docs not attract attention to itself 
among the residents of a region. 

Conspicuous dialectical words arc usually out of place in formal 
writing unless they are used to give a definitely local flavor. They 
are more effective in speech, in fiction, and in rather informal 
writing. 

For description of dialects in the United States, sec “Dialects and 
localisms,” p. 6. and for their appropriateness in speaking and writ¬ 
ing, seep. 10. 

Dialog See ^Conversation and ‘Quotation marks. 

Diction (Correction: Replace the word marked by one that is D 
more exact, more effective, or more appropriate.) 

Diction means primarily the choice of words to use in speaking 
or writing. Good diction means that the words seem to the reader 
or listener well chosen to convey the meanings or attitudes of the 
writer or speaker; fault)- diction, that the words either fail to convey 
the meaning fully or accurately or do not satisfv the reader’s 
expectation in some other wav. 


Chapter 7Thc Meaning of Words (p. 182) discusses exactness 
m the use of words, the use of dictionaries and increasing vonr 
vocabulary; Chapter 8. Qualities of Words (p. 21?) discusses traits 
of effective and ineffective words. Chapter 1, Varieties of F.ng- 
I'sli (p. I) describes localisms and variations due to levels of usage 
. 'a'^' s P<; c,fic words have articles of their own (‘contact, -drunk! 
hope however, ‘notorious, ‘try and-trv to. ‘vc—the 1 

rcSrin^V ,C 50 U V° n t0 3 < l ,,cstion of < Iicti on will be found by 
referring to a good dictionary. 3 

For exercises see pages .30', 50, 20S, 247. 

D HonTfor S H I™ dcscripli ™ of various dictionaries and sugges- 

and for USC ’ SCC TIlC uscfuln «s of dictionaries." p. 106 
and tor dictionary exercises, p. 208. 1 ’ 

** socutive vowds^t^ T"° 1?** P ' 3Ccd 0ver the sccond of two con- 
sccutne vowels to show they arc to be pronounced scnantelv- 

catSt theToweTs'' 0n V IO W g> - A is oftcn used to 

re- ( re-enlist) The • ° b ? k T se P aratc . especially in words with 
hyphen "n the “ 3 ten , denc y not to «« either dieresis or 

Oology WOTdS ’ S ° th3t 



different 


different The standard American idiom with different is from: 

His second book was entirely different from his first. 

He was so different from his sister that we were all surprised. 

Different from should ordinarily be written. 

Colloquial and vulgate usage is divided, using from occasionally, 
sometimes to (which is common British idiom), and more often 
than: 


... as smart'and vain and sweet a girl as Clyde had ever laid his 
eyes upon—so different to any he had ever known and so superior.— 
Theodore Dreiser, An American Tragedy , p. 225 

Different than is becoming more common when the object is 
a clause: 

The house was a good deal different than he remembered it. 
(This idiom is neater than “different from what he remembered. M ) 

Different is colloquially used as a synonym for original: 

This book is original (not: different] and interesting. 

Reference: D. L. Bolingcr, The English Journal, 1939, xxviii, 480 

Digraph Two letters used together to spell a single sound are 
known as a digraph. English uses many digraphs: 

ea as in head or heat ee as ' n see< ^ 

ei as in either or neighbor oa as in coat 

oo as in book or food ph as in physics 

sh as in shall * h as then 01 thm 

dining Dine, dined, dining, dining room all have to do with eating 
-as 8 does dinner with two ns and a short «; dinning (short «) has 

to do with din, “noise.’' . . . nU . 

Dine and dining are formal words. Dinner is used in all levels. 

Diphthong A diphthong is a vowel sound made up of two identi¬ 
fiable sounds gliding from one to the other. The commonest Eng¬ 
lish diphthongs arc: 

5(3-4- i) oi (6 + i) ou (a + u) 0 (. [y] + u) 

For others and for further details of variations in the pronuncia¬ 
tions of these, see Kennedy, pp. 186-90, and the pronunciation sec 

tions of dictionaries. 

Direct address Tire name or descriptive term by which a person or 
persons are addressed in speaking, reading, or writing: 

My friends. I wish you would forget tins night, 
all rieht, Mrs. Shephardson. 

What do you think, doctor, about his going home now? 
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Divided usage 


As these examples show, words in direct address arc separated 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma, or if they arc in the 
midst of the sentence, by two commas. 

Direct discourse See * Conversation, ^Quotation marks. 

Direct object See ^Objects, * Accusative case. 

Display Matter that is not written consecutively, that in the writ¬ 
ten or printed copy is set off by itself instead of being run in with 
the text, is called display matter. Typical display lines arc titles 
on books and articles, newspaper headlines and subheads, large 
type lines in advertisements, headings and inside addresses of let¬ 
ters. The type is usually larger and blacker than the body type. 
Ordinarily no punctuation is needed after display lines. 

Ditto marks (“) Ditto marks arc used with lists and tabulations in 
reference works instead of repeating words that fall directly under¬ 
neath. In typewritten manuscript, use the same character for ditto 
marks as for quotation marks: 

m, as in man, men, mine, hum, hammer 

n, " " no, man, manner 


Ditto marks are not used in consecutive writing, nor arc they 
used now in footnotes or bibliographies. In general they arc much 
less used than formerly. 

As a word ditto (for “I think the same,” and so on) is slang. 
Divided usage Usage is said to be divided when two or more forms 
exist in the language, both in reputable use in the same dialect or 
level. Divided usage is not applied, for example, to ‘localisms, like 
sack-bag-poke , or to differences like ain't and isn't which belong 

Hon?nr? ^ ‘"TT' If a PP lies to flings, pronuncia- 

tions, or constructions on which speakers and writers of similar edu¬ 
cation might differ. 

There are many more of these divided usages than most people 

ZZl? ° f - inStanC , C -, both Webster ’ s a " d «* Standa^dT. 

usage d thCSe 3nd l,undrcds of otl,cr instances of divided 

In Pronunciation: 
abdo'men—ab'domcn 

advertisement—advertisement 

ether—ither 
In Spelling: 


lc'vcr—lcv'cr 
i'solatc—is'olatc 


gray—grey 

traveler—traveller 
catalog—catalogue 


drought—drouth 
millionaire—millionnairc 
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Division of words 


In Verb Forms: 

Past tense of sing: sang or sung 
ring: rang or rung 

Past participle of show: shown or showed 
prove: proved or proven 

There are differing conventions in punctuation, as some people 
always use a comma before the last member of a series (to love, 
honor, and obey) and many do not (to love, honor and obey). 

Divided meanings of words of course are generally recognized, as 
craft may mean “cunning, skill, a trade, those engaged in a trade, a 
vessel or a group of vessels”; nice means “pleasant” as well as "mak¬ 
ing or showing fine distinctions.” 

It is hard for some careful speakers to realize that others may 
speak somewhat differently from them and still be in good stand¬ 
ing. Obviously we should all make sure before trying to call a per¬ 
son to account, seriously or playfully, for a differing usage that it is 
not equally reputable. Furthermore, we might well give up a desire 
for uniformity in small matters which make no great difference and 
in which the experience of the language obviously shows that di¬ 
vergence is possible. 

If your style is rather free, take the simpler spelling, the more 
open punctuation, the more colloquial form; if you are rather con¬ 
servative, you will often choose the longer spelling, the heavier 
punctuation, the more formal expression. When you have oppor¬ 
tunity to choose between variants, choose the one more appro¬ 
priate to your general tendency or that is more common among the 
audience you arc to reach—or probably better still, take the one 
that comes most naturally to your own speech. 

Many of the specific entries in this handbook treat questions 
of divided usage, as *but that—but what, ‘due to, ‘either, gladio¬ 
lus, * hanged—hung, 0 proved—proven. 


~~Rdircnccs: Besides the divided usages recorded in the diction¬ 
aries and in Curmc and other large grammars two books treat 
them exclusively: Mali. J. Lcsslie. English Usage (Chicago. 9 7. 
and Leonard. S. A.. Current English Usage (Chicago, 19*-, 1935). 
Ilall discusses usage of earlier English writers; Leonard, contcni- 


porary usage. _ . . 

Du/ Division of words (Corrf.ct.on: Break the word at the end of this 
D line between syllables [and note paragraphs 2 and 4 below].) 

Whenever it is necessary in manuscript or m print :1 1 word is 
rlividrd at the end of a line by a hyphen ( division hyphen ). In 
paring ™ wi'l l»vc . reasonable right hand mat- 
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do 


gin, you will not be forced to divide so many words as you will if 
you crowd to the end of the line. A good habit is not to divide 
words unless the lines will be conspicuously uneven if the last one 
is completely written or completely carried over to the next line. 
In manuscript for publication most publishers prefer an uneven 
right margin to divided words. 

When it is necessary to divide a word, break it between syllables. 
Both the divided parts should be pronounceable; that is, words of 
one syllable, like matched, said , thought should not be divided at 
all. English syllables are difficult to determine but in general they 
follow pronunciation groups: autocratic would be divided into syl¬ 
lables au to crat ic, but autocracy is au toe ra cy. 

The following words arc divided to show typical syllables: 

mar gin hy phen long ing 

hi lar i ous ac com plished pitch cr 

Double consonants are usually separable: 
ef fi cicnt com mit tee daz zling bat ted 

A single letter is not allowed to stand by itself, that is, do not 
divide at the end of lines words like enough (which would leave a 
lone e at the end of a line) or many (which would put a lone y 
at the beginning of a line). 

Words spelled with a hyphen ( half-brother , well-disposed) 
should be divided only at the point of the hyphen to avoid the 
awkwardness of two hyphens in the same word. 

Division of words is primarily a printer’s problem and fuller 
directions than this handbook gives will be found in the stvlcbooks 
of publishing houses (like the Manual of Style of the University of 
Chicago Press). Note the divisions made by the compositors at 
the ends of lines in this and other books. It will often be neces¬ 
sary to refer to a dictionary to find the proper svllabication of 
words. 


do Present forms: I. you do; he. she, it does; we. vou. they do. 
Past, did: They did as well as they could. Past participle, done: 
He knew he had done wrong. It was well done. 

1. Do AS AN auxiliary. All verbs except be and the auxiliaries 
(can, may. shall ...) may be conjugated with do. as follows: 


Present 
I do wish 
u do wish 
c, she docs wish 
we, you, they do wish 


E 


Past 

I, you, he, she did wish 
we, you, they did wish 
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doff, don 


The do forms are used: 

a) For emphasis: 


I do' wish he'd come. (Contrast “I wish he’d come.”) 

He did' have his lunch, because I saw him go into Carter’s. 

b) In questions: 

Do you think I was right? 

Did you like the show as well as you expected to? 

c) With not (Colloquially contracted to don't , doesn't , didn’t): 

He did not feel well enough to go out. 

I don’t expect to go. 

2. Do as a pro-verb. Do is used to avoid repetition of a simple 
verb that has just been used: 

I like him better than you do fi.e., than you like him]. 

That’s what you used to do. (meaning completed in the context] 

3. Do in idioms. Do has many idiomatic meanings and is part 
of many idiomatic phrases in informal and vulgate usage: A girl 
does her hair; a steak is well done; we do away with things; do for 
(which may mean "be enough”—That will do for you—or “put the 
finishing touches on”—That did for him—or, in some localities, 
“work for, serve”—She does for Mrs. Lawrence); done for; do in; 
do over (redecorate); do up (wrap up, launder, or in past, be used 
up). 


Reference: Fries, pp. 146-49 

doff, don These words, archaic or formal for "take off” and "put 
on” (especially clothes), arc used only by writers who are self¬ 
consciously or habitually somewhat affected in their speech. 

Dollar sign See *Moncy. 

don’t Contraction of do not , universally used in conversation and 
often in informal writing when do not would seem too emphatic 
or when rhythm seems more comfortable with the shorter form. 

In vulgate usage don’t - doesn't , and the usage often finds its 
wav into familiar speech and even into casual writing: He don t 
look as well as he used to.” Educated speakers and writers avoid 
it Current English Usage (p. 121) marked "It don t make any 
diffcrcncc what you think” disputable, because it was approved by 
40% of the judges. 

Double negative 1 . In formal and informal English Two nega¬ 
tive words in the same statement arc not used in formal and 
informal English (Not "He couldn t find it nowhere but He 
couldn’t find it anywhere”). 
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Doubling final consonants 


In informal English one negative statement modifying another 
negative statement often gives a qualified meaning or a meaning 
with some special emphasis: "He is not sure he won t slip in at 
the last minute” does not mean "He will slip in at the last minute” 
but "He may possibly slip in . . ” “And don't you think he isn’t 
clever” stands for something more complex than "lie is clever'— 
for "I've found out lie’s clever” or "You’d better believe lie’s clever 
[though I know you* don’t yet].” 

2. In vulgate English. Although double negatives arc prob¬ 
ably not so common in vulgate English as comic writers suggest 
in their cartoons and stories, two negatives arc very often used to 
make an emphatic negative in this level. "I don’t have nothing 
to lose” makes negative two parts of the idea and in many speech 
situations is the vulgate way of emphasizing the negative; if the 
nothing isn’t stressed, it is a simple negative in two parts, as French 
uses ne . . . pas. Such a double negative is not a backsliding from 
the idiom of more formal English but a direct descendant of early 
English in which two negatives were used in all levels of the lan¬ 
guage. Chaucer wrote: 

In al this world ne was thcr noon him lyk. 

A bettre preest, I trowc that nowher noon is. 

Tin's construction, now lost to written English, survives in vulgate 
usage. The objection to it is not that "two negatives make an 
affirmative,” for they do not—only a person being perverse would 
misunderstand a double negative. The objection is simply that 
the construction is not now in fashion among educated people. 

3. Hardly, scarcely. In college writing there is danger of fall¬ 

ing into a concealed double negative when using hardly or scarcely. 
Hardly means "not probably” and scarcely means the same a 
little more emphatically. Consequently in formal and informal 
English a sentence like "For the most part our college paper con¬ 
tains hardly nothing” should read "For the most part our college 
paper contains hardly anything ” and "For a while we couldn’t 
scarcely see a thing should read "For a while we could scarcely sec 
a thing.” 7 

Compare *but §3, * can’t hardly. 

Double prepositions (off of, in back of .. .) ‘Prepositions § 3b 

Doubling final consonants 1. Words of one syllable ending in a sin¬ 
gle consonant following a single vowel (brag, fat , win) double the 
consonant before adding a syllable beginning with a vowel (-able 
■ed, -er. -in g, -y ...): ' 
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Doubling final consonants 

brag: bragged, bragging 
fat: fatted, fatter, fatting, fatty 
win: winner, winning 

The consonant is not doubled: 

In words with two vowel letters before the final consonant (daub, 
daubed; seed, seeded ) 

In words with two consonants (help, helped; hold, holding) 

In quit, the qu is a substitute for kw, so that it comes in the class 
with one vowel (quitting). 

2. In words of more than one syllable ending in one vowel and 
one consonant, the final consonant is traditionally doubled if the 
word is accented on the last syllable (but see §3 below). A few 
words so accented are very common: 

con trol': controlled, controller, controlling 
refer': referred, referring 
Also: confer' equip' excel' infer' 
occur' prefer' 

If the accent of the lengthened word shifts to an earlier syllabic, 
the consonant is not doubled: 

infer'—inference prefer'—prcf'crcncc 

refer'—rcf'crcncc 

If the word is not accented on the last syllabic, the consonant 
need not be doubled, and in American usage preferably is not dou¬ 
bled. though usage is divided on many words: 

ben'e fit: benefited, benefiting 

com'bat (or com bat'): combated or combatted, combating or 
combatting, but always com'ba tant 

o'pen: opened, opening par'allel: paralleled, paralleling 

Usage on bias, diagram, kidnap, quarrel . travel, worship is divided, 
but usually one consonant is preferred. 

3. The rules given above regarding words of more than one 
syllabic arc really unnecessary. Controled and benefitted spell 
their respective words as accurately as the traditional controlled and 
benefited -really more accurately. In fact. The Chicago Fribune 
and other periodicals practicing simple spelling regularly use con- 
troleil. petroled, and so on. But writers must realize the weight o 
tradition and should not use such forms as controled and benefitted 
if their reader or readers will be surprised or offended by them. 

But the part of the rule for doubling final consonants that ap¬ 
plies to words of one syllable is useful, because it keeps distinct 
a number of pairs of words similar in appearance: 
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drought—drouth 

bat: batted, batting—bate: bated, bating 
din: dinned, dinning—dine: dined, dining (but dinner) 
grip: gripped, gripping—gripe: griped, griping 
plan: planned, planning—plane: planed, planing 
scrap: scrapped, scrapping—scrape: scraped, scraping 

The boy who wrote “The scene in which she almost kills her hus¬ 
band is griping” did not say what he intended. 

Outmoded institutions should be scrapped, not scraped. 

4. Words already ending in two consonants keep them before 
suffixes beginning with a vowel but arc likely to lose one conso¬ 
nant before suffixes beginning with another consonant: 

enroll: enrolled, enrolling, but enrolment (or enrollment) 
install: installed, installing, installation; instalment or installment 
fulfill skilfull or skillfull welfare (but) stillness 

Reference: Kennedy, pp. 231, 238-39 


doubt Idioms with doubt: 

Necative (when there is no real doubt), doubt that: 

Formal: I do not doubt that he meant well. 

Informal: I don't doubt but that (vulgatc: but what] he will come. 
Positive (when doubt exists), that , whether ; if: 

Formal: I doubt whether he meant it that way. 

I doubt that he meant it that way (indicating unbelief 
really more than doubt). 

Informal: I doubt if he meant it that way. 
dove—dived The past tense of dive is dived or dove. 


draft, draught The spelling of draught (from the Old English 
f"’ dra .^) h ? s gradually come to represent its pronunciation 
(draft) Dr< , /f , s always the spelling for a bank draft, the military 
draft a draft of a composition, a draft of air; usage is divided on the 
word in the sense of a maker of drawings-draftsrmm or draughts- 

m0r f C T?° n for a s, ">' s drau 8>'>- a draught of 

rmi'rUv d 3 , ° f ° le 01 beer on *aug/.t-though draft is 

rapidly gaining in this last sense. 


d mS t 7 dr ° Uth B °r h f °™ 3rC in g° od usc - dr0 “gl‘t probably 
more common in formal English, drouth in informal and collo- 


It is true the longest drouth will end in rain—R obert Frost 

( lid W n^ P w aCC ° Un j S of the unusua,1 y dr y seasons of the mid-1930s 
heighth " t0 8 ‘ Ve dr ° Uth lncrease d currency. Compare “height- 
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drunk 


drunk It seems to take courage to use this natural word. We either 
go formal— intoxicated; or grasp at respectability through euphem¬ 
isms—under the influence of liquor or indulged to excess; or make 
a weak attempt at humor with one of the dozens of slang phrases 
like get plastered. But drunk is the word. 

Drunk is also the past participle of drink: drink, drank, drunk. 


due to The preposition due to is especially interesting as an illus¬ 
tration of the difficulties a locution has in rising from vulgate and 
familiar usage to the informal and formal levels. Due to as in 
The Mediterranean has its share of minority problems and they have 
become more prominent due to Italo-British tension in that area.— 
Kaltenborn Edits the News, p. 99 

has long been used popularly, especially by magazine writers, and 
occasionally in more formal literature by Galsworthy and others of 
undisputed respectability. Advocates of strict usage have set them¬ 
selves sternly against it* forgetting perhaps that owing to, which 
they have usually suggested should be substituted for it, has come 
from a participle to a preposition in exactly the same way. 

Due was originally an adjective and is still most strictly used as 
one: “The epidemic was due to the brown rat,” in which due modi¬ 
fies epidemic. But the prepositional use is convenient and has 
been increasingly common in print: 

Due to world conditions with which wc arc all familiar, England will, 
within ten years, have a protective tariff.—A. Edward Newton, The 
Atlantic Monthly , Sept. 1924 

Opinion of due to as a preposition is then divided. A writer 
should consider whether or not it is appropriate to his style: it lie 
is rather formal, he should not use due to as a preposition; it he is 
less formal lie doesn’t need to worry—except perhaps when writing 
for readers who arc known to be formal. , 

An excellent example of a linguist’s approach to a matter ot 
divided and debatable usage is Professor Jo h .n S. Kenyon s treat¬ 
ment of due to in American Speech (1930), vi, 61-/0. He presents 
an imposing number of quotations from current writers, discusses 
the historv of the phrase, and concludes: 

Strone ns is my own prejudice against the prepositional use of due to, 
I Sy fear it lias staked its claim and squatted in our midst along¬ 
side of and in exact imitation of owing to, its aristocratic neighbor 
and respected fellow citizen. . 

A person mav not care to use due to himself, but in view of actual 
usage today he hardly has the right to deny it to others, 
dynasty Pronounced di'nas ti in the United States, more often 
din'os ti in England. 
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L 1. The “long c” sound (e) is found variously spelled in 
stressed syllables: seed, receive, shield, lead (led), people, key, qu ay, 
aeg is, Phoebe, machine. 

An unstressed or lightly stressed long e may vary in pronuncia¬ 
tion from long e in platform delivery (dcsend'— descend) to a 
slurred vowel in rapid speech (dasend'). Since the sound is a 
natural consequence of the light stress, no special symbol is used 
to represent it: kreat' (create), e'ko nom'iks (economics). 

Before r, the sound of long e is altered, as in beer , bier, weird, 
dear, sere (but not always in hero and zero). These words are 
respclled with the long e symbol (ber, werd, and so on) in indicat¬ 
ing pronunciation. 

2. "Short e" sound (e) is also variously spelled, as in fed, 
leather, bury, many, said, and so on. 

Before final r or r plus a consonant, short e represents the sound 
in learn, fern , err, marked c (lcrn. fern, cr). 

3. "Unstressed e" (as in kindness , difference) represents a slight 
and sometimes indefinite sound in speech. It may be represented 
in phonetic transcription by e when slowly and rather formally 
spoken (klnd'nes), or a sound close to short i (kind'nis), or the 
slurred vowel sound represented in this book by a (klnd'nos). 

Before /, m. n, and r unstressed e becomes Vcally a part of the 
consonant (“vocalic** /. m . . .). In this book this c is also repre¬ 
sented by a: set'al (settle), wud'an (wooden), but'ar (butter), and 
so on. How much e quality such syllables have depends on the 
speaker s speech habits and upon the slowness and emphasis of the 
particular utterance. 


4. Miscellaneous sounds represented by e: E may represent 
vnr 8 ( K a ,-,?R°v u ™ I™? 1 )' a « urgent and many 

Bert/ey, cS)‘ StatCS haVC 6 (D ^ 

An e following certain consonants may modify the sounds 
SchasT 1 ° Cean (6Sh3n) ’ pmdmr (S ran 'K ir ). righteous 

e 0r K ( te e; !" e cncral words spelled with a final silent 

it befor?,H^> bCf °u add,hons beginning with a vowel and keep 
it before additions beginning with a consonant: 

grease 0 Chan 8 in § ; ch angclcss (but changeable) 

i S rcascr i greasewood 9 

like, likable, liking; likeness 

pursue: pursuant, pursued, pursuing 

FvrpDT? b e ’ USCd ; usin S : uscfu| . useless 

ons. awful, duly, ninth; judgment (or judgement) 
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each 


A few other exceptions keep -e to indicate pronunciation, chiefly 
after c and g before suffixes beginning with a, o, or u: 
change: changeable courage: courageous notice: noticeable 
Sec *-ce, -ge. 

In a few words the -e is retained to avoid confusion with other 
words or to keep the connection with the root word obvious: 
lineage (lin'e ij) vs. linage (lln'ij) 
singe-ing (sin'jing), dye ing (di'ing) 

References: Fowler, “Mute -e”; Kennedy, pp. 243-45 
each 1. As a pronoun, each is singular: 

Each of the three has a different instructor. 

Each ran as fast as his [her] legs could carry him [her]. 

2. As an adjective, each does not affect the number of a verb; 
when the subject modified by each is plural, the verb is plural: 

Each applicant has to fill out the blank in full. 

Three students, also from this county, each receive a scholarship. 
They each feel keenly about it. 

3. Colloquially, and increasingly in writing, each is regarded as 
a collective (Compare ’every): 

Each of these peoples undoubtedly modified Latin in accordance 
with their own speech habits.— Bauch, p. 35 


Reference: Russell Thomas, “Concord Based on Meaning versus 
Concord Based on Form” College English , 1939, i, 38-45 
each other is in good use for more than two, although formal usage 
frequently has one another. 

General: The men from farms on both sides of the river were 

shouting to each other. .. , .. 

Formal: The men from farms on both sides of the river were 

shouting to one another. 


eat The principal parts of eat arc: 

In formal and informal usace: cat (at), ate, eaten 

In local and vulgate usage: cat, cat (ct or ct). cat (ct or ct). 

E at is more common as the past tense in British than in Ameri¬ 
can writing and is pronounced ct. 

Echo phrases Sometimes it is convenient to form a phrase on the 
pattern of one well known, or to echo one less known but apt 
his is a type of allusion, though it is by no ...cans necessary that 
ti c allusion P be recognized. It pleases the writer to use it, it should 
of course convey his idea, and it will be recognized by some readers. 
The echo phrase may be cither serious or light. 
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ed 


I have seen American textbooks in which lesson after lesson is de¬ 
voted to the lofty purpose of eliminating got. As though the fear of 
got were the beginning of wisdom. ("The fear of God is the begin¬ 
ning of wisdom.”]—P. B. Ballard, Thought and Language, p. 20S 
. . . and in general she [Kay Boyle] is so determined to be sensitive 
to scenery and mood at every turn that the god's truth is you can’t 
sec the forest for the prose. [He couldn’t sec the forest for the trees.] 
—Otis Fercuson, The New Republic, Oct. 21, 1936 
. . . one man’s humor is another man’s poison.— New York Times 
Book Review, March 13, 1938 

. . . but democracy means simply the bludgeoning of the people by 
the people for the people.— Oscar Wilde, The Soul of Man Under 
Socialism 

In informal writing, echoes of common phrases usually 6t, and 
in more formal writing there is certainly no harm in a writer show¬ 
ing that he has read a bit—but a parade of echo phrases is a 
nuisance. 

See “Allusion,” p. 241. 

economic Pronounced e'ko nom'ik or ck'o nom'ik; and so also 
economical, economics, economist. 

Economical means saving, thrifty; economic means having to 
do with business or economics. 


Economy Economy in writing means leading a reader to the 
writer’s exact meaning without unnecessary handicaps to under¬ 
standing. Few, simple, exact words are its'basis. But the fewest 
words and the simplest constructions arc not always the most 
economical for they may oversimplify the message, or they may 
limit its readers to those who are practiced in following such a 
ar. n n eccssa ry words and needlessly complicated expressions 

of snPrrrrT' 03 n LX n Ct "’° rds m ldiomatic constructions, figures 
o H r ?? Hy lllummatc the subject, direct development 

of mat erials are the means to true economy. 1 

See “Sentence economy." p. 161; “Words that weaken,” P . 214 
Appropriateness to reader or listener," p. 45 . P 

“thichtt.? - n / hC P ast ‘ e " se and P a st participles of verbs in 
has t A f'rJ ,S < or , n,a >, be ) Pronounced as t. simpler spelling 

sound and speZg! '** " ther ad ° pted with 

crc P* dreamt leapt slept 

Ce ( “ w ' 
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Editorial we 


A number of other possibilities are not generally spelled with 
the t: askt y jurnpt , shipt , spelt. 

2. -ed or d. When -ed is added to words that have endings not 
common in English, 'd is sometimes used instead, as in un-idea d, 
shanghai'd. 

3. -ed in adjectives. There is a tendency, especially in informal 
style, to drop the -ed ending from participles commonly used as 
adjectives, if the form that remains is that of a noun: 

bake goods icc tea an old fashion manner a good size town 
grade school [now the regular form] the same color hat 

This tendency is characteristic of familiar and. informal style and 
is rare in formal writing. 


Editorial we See 6 we § 2. 

Editorial standards See ‘Stylebooks; ‘Newspaper English, "Founda¬ 
tion of good English,” p. 37, and general notations on Formal 
English. 

-ee An ending denoting the one who receives or is directly affected 
by an act or grant of power, the opposite of nouns in -er (payer, 
one who pays; payee, one who is paid): 
assignee grantee mortgagee 

It takes two people to say a thing—a saycc as well as a saycr. The 
one is as essential to any true saying as the other.— Samuel Butler, 
"Thought and Language" 

effect Sec ‘affect, effect. 

e e Abbreviation of Latin exempli gratia, "for example. E.g. is 
not usually italicized. Sec ‘namely for punctuation and use. 
ei- -ie- Words with -ie- arc much more common than words 
with -ei- and on the whole give less spelling trouble. I lie most 
common sound represented by -ie- is e. 

Some common words with ie are: 

achieve 
belief 
believe 

bier - - . 

Plural of Nouns Endinc in -y: academies companies 

TiurTperson Singular Present of Verbs ,n -y: dies fortifies 
fries lies shies tics 
Other Words in -ie-: mischief sieve view 

-ie- is not used after c. 


cashier 

fiend 

grievous 

pier 
• • 

chief 

financier 

hygiene 

priest 

clothier 

frieze 

niece 

shriek 

field 

grieve 

piece 

siege 

• 


lies 
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elder, eldest 


There arc fewer words with ei but their spelling needs careful 


watching. 

The most common sound spelled ei is a: 


deign 

eight 

feign 


feint 

freight 

heinous 


neigh 

neighbor 

reign 


rein 

seine 

skein 


sleigh 

veil 

weigh 


A number of words spell the sound e with ei, especially after c: 


ceiling 

conceive 


perceive 

receive 


either 

leisure 


neither 

seize 


weir 

weird 


And a few words spell other sounds with ei: 
counterfeit forfeit heir height their 

In some words i and e stand together but arc parts of different 
syllables: 

fi cry hcadi cr si csta 

either 1. Either means primarily "one or the other of two,” as 
adjective (cither way you look at it), or pronoun (bring me cither). 
For emphasis the pronoun is usually supported by one (bring me 
either one). Used of three or more objects (cither of the corners) 
it is loose and rare; "any one of the corners” is the more usual 
idiom. 

Either is usually construed as singular, though its use as a plural 
is increasing (Fries, p. 56): 

Either is good enough for me. 

Either Grace or Phyllis will conic, but she won’t be able to stay 
long. 

2. Either with the meaning "each” is rare in present English 
and definitely formal: "broil the fish on cither side, with one 
turning”—"on cither side of the river.” Each or both would be 
more common in such expressions. 

P ronunciation i*TH* r has not made so much progress in 
the United States as in England, and outside some communities 
in New England and a few families or circles that radiate from 
New England it is usually an affectation. Say carter, unless your 
family or social group generally says i'Tiiar. Similarly, neither is 
usually ne mar, occasionally ni'Titer. The use of I'THar and 
m Tiiar by a public speaker affects an audience unfavorably in a 
large part of the country. 

either... or ^Correlative conjunctions 

elder, eldest These archaic forms of old survive in formal English 
and they are used only of members of the same family: "the elder 
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Elegant variation 


brother,” “our eldest daughter,” and in some phrases like “the 
elder statesmen.” 

Elegant variation is a name applied to the use of synonyms to 
avoid use of pronouns or repetition of nouns. 

See * Reference of pronouns § 5. 

Ellipsis (...) 1. A punctuation mark of three or sometimes four 
periods spaced is called an ellipsis (plural ellipses). Formerly 
asterisks ( * * * ) were used but they have been generally discon¬ 
tinued because they are too conspicuous. When an ellipsis comes 
at the end of a statement marked with a period, that period is 
added, as in the first and third instances in this passage: 

As Beret drank in these words the tenseness all left her; the 
weapon she had seized dropped from her hand; her body straightened 
up- she looked about in wide-eyed wonder. ... W ere those churcn 
bells she heard? ... But theJvoices were beginning again on the 
other side of the wall. ^ . . Hush! Hush!—O. E. Rolvaac, Giants 
in the Earth, p. 416 f, t 

2 (a) The ellipsis is an editorial mark showing where a word 
or more, which is not needed for the purpose of a water making 

the quotation, has been left out. In the followmg quotation the 

ellipsis marks the omission of two lines not essential for the mean¬ 
ing of the statement: 

After long delays caused by the presentation of a list of It ^' an a " < 
German provisos which constitutional governments could not accept 
G a dmlomatic conference assembled m.fcndon to map> a.pro¬ 
gram for maintaining neutrality.-H. F. Armstrong, We or The >, 

P Any omission in quoted mat^'|$ptfd$ indicated by such 

MAn'ellipsis is also used to s$$hat a series of cnu.ncrat.on 
continues beyond the units named; it is equivalent to et cetera. 
, the coordinating conjunctions (and, but, for . . .) 

"Wcll-I can see this much. ^£ 

r! d ;u P nccS' y to ’Veep your wits about you. Or the wits of your 

friends. . . . You mustn't marry her. Harry. 

•Well—I don't know.” ,. r _ NH . D AikEN. “Spider! 

"No! ... It would be ruinous. —Conrad aiken, 

Spider!” 
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else 


It is also used to mark a statement that is unfinished or is let 
die away: 

I go away to a town, a big strange town, and try to hammer out 
a good book. The days come, the days go, and big ships sail into 
the harbor. . . . —Albert Halper, "Young Writer Remembering 
Chicago" 

Elliptical constructions Ellipsis and elliptical refer to a construction 
in which a word or words can be supplied from a neighboring 
construction: 


I work a good deal harder than you (Supply: work]. 

In an elliptical construction the word to be supplied should be 
in the same form as it stands in the construction from which it 
is understood: 

Not: Wc sold everything that they could not. 

Riciit: Wc could sell everything that they could. 

(Of course colloquial English is not so precise as this.) 

The notion of ellipsis has often been misused to apply to the 
shorter of two possible ways of expressing a notion. A person mav 
write cither: 


Wc went through the same experience that you did (or) 

W c went through the same experience you did. 

The second form is not actually elliptical but a shorter idiom; 
a t/wt is not omitted, it just isn’t thought or spoken or written. 
I he choice between the longer and shorter constructions is a 
matter of style rather than grammar. Formal English uses the 

coE.i a IFnS S t0 M . OUt “ n construc ‘'Ons. Informal and 
colloquial English uses the shorter constructions freely. In revising 

a paper ,t ,s usually possible for a writer to tell from the movement 

standa?dTrms Sl ‘° Uld USC * hC ,0ngCr 0r shortCT <> f 


Sec "Long and short constructions,” p. 163. 

T; ! C p; rC ; nCCS: , Cur I nC ' S >' ntax - P- 2 and index references- lespcrscn 

traditional treatment of ellipsis, see Kennedy, pp. 508-12. 

''ifies! iMa'kes^th^sim 1 !^'7l, the word . ( usu ally a pronoun) it inod- 
’ taxes the sign of the possessive (an “idiom): 

At a fi^TT.K g s ° mcb . od y c,sc ' s cl °thcs. 
somebody else’s ° U8 * * hc b °° k Was bis ’ but finall y decided it was 
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embarrassed 


2. Else is used as a colloquial * intensive and sometimes appears 
in writing where it adds nothing to the meaning and should be 
removed: 

Finally I started talking, just to hear something [else] besides the 
roar of the motor. 

3. Nothing else but is a vulgate phrase, not used in written 
English: 

Vulcate: There was nothing else but wheat as far as you could 
sec. 

Written English: There was nothing but wheat as far as you 
could see. 


embarrassed Spell with two r s and two s’s. 

emigrate—immigrate Emigrate means to move out of a country 
or region, immigrate to move into a country. An emigrant from 
Norway would be an immigrant to the United States. 

Emphasis (Correction: Strengthen the emphasis of this passage 
bv one or more of the methods suggested below.) 

The ideal of emphasis is to lead your reader to sec your ideas 
in the same relative importance in which you regard them-the 
most important as most important, the less important as less im¬ 
portant, the incidental as incidental. Emphasis does not neces¬ 
sarily mean force, but rather the accurate conveying of your view 

There are several ways in which emphasis can be conveyed, one 
or more of which will help you in controlling the readers mind 
MoTt of these arc discussed more fully in other articles of the 
Guide-Index, referred to in this summary. 

I*. PcsmoN. In most types of 

reference works the most emphatic position is the last, and tn 

“should begin with locutions that postpone meaning. "There 
" si ‘‘Beginning paragraphs ” p. 67; “Concluding paragraphs,” 
P '2 0: MASS Si OR n io P P OR 7 ioN. Position is supported by the amount 
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_ Emphasis 

underdeveloped that they do not seem as important as their writer 
intends. 

3. Distinction of expression. The words used have a good 
deal to do with emphasis. In general, big words and long * function 
phrases weaken a statement, as do general and indefinite words. 
Fresh, concrete, simple words in direct and economical construc¬ 
tions make for a clearcut emphasis. Sec Chapter 8, p. 213, Qual¬ 
ities of Words. 


4. Separation, distinctness. Marking the stages of thought in 
a paper by extra spacing or by numbers makes separate ideas stand 
out more strongly. Careful paragraphing, even occasionally put¬ 
ting a single sentence in a paragraph by itself if it deserves special 
emphasis, makes units that help clarify the relationship between 
topics. Putting ideas in separate sentences keeps them distinct, 
and making the important statements main clauses and the con¬ 
tributing statements subordinate clauses shows their relative im¬ 
portance. Punctuation in part represents the pauses of speech, 
which usually come after important locutions. 

See “Transitions between paragraphs,” p. 65; “Coordination and 
subordination,” p. 124; “Separation of elements,” p. 171. 

5. Repetition. Repetition of valuable words drives them home, 
and repetition of statements either in similar words or in different, 
perhaps figurative expressions, is a useful form of emphasis if it is 
not overdone. 


See "Repetition in sentences,” p. 168; "Restatement,” p. 94. 

6 Intensives. Words added to intensify meaning are generally 
used in speaking, but they are less useful in writing. Sec’“Intern 
sives very;' Intensives.” p. 166. 'Exaggeration is a legitimate form 
of intensifymg. Labeling a statement "It is interesting to note " 
1 his is an important phase of the subject" is not usually con- 

Such P hrascs can , bc done away with in revision by making 
the fact or opinion stand out in other ways. 8 

mechanics! AN,CAL “T*?* , Wrilin 6 and Fating have various 
mechanical means-'undcrhning (italics), 'capitals emphatic 

usTd bv am7ti° r " ( ords and P a »agcs. 11,esc devices arc 

“■jr. by aniateur , writers often in an attempt to make up for 
deficiencies ,n style or content. P P 

ln,n.f± 0l ? r, K Sty,e; " Mechanical devices,” p. 166. 
role of leader aid S in ./fY ision - whc " writer takes the 
Of the subject TW* t0 SCC u 1,s paper rcall >' re P r cscnts his view 

f °' ,hu " itol —* 
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en-, in- _ 

en-, in- In- is either a native English prefix or a prefix of Latin 
origin; en- is the same Latin prefix modified in French. (Em- and 
itn- are variant forms.) In several common words, usage is divided, 
though usually one form is more common. This is a type of prob¬ 
lem for which Fowler and other British-made dictionaries are not 
safe guides to American usage, for we tend to use in- more than the 
English do. The safest way is to consult a recent American dic¬ 
tionary. 

Here are a few samples with Webster preferences put first when 
there is a choice: 


embark encourage 

embed—imbed endorse—indorse 

embellish endure 

enable endeavor 

enchant enforce 

enclose—inclose (gaining) 

engrain— ingrain (usually ingrained in the past participle and adjec¬ 
tive: an ingrained habit) 

ensure—insure (insure in the financial sense, insurance, etc.) 

entwine—intwinc 

incase—encase infold—enfold 

incrust—encrust • inquire—enquire 

The en- forms often suggest a slightly more formal style than in-. 
Endorsing papers Sec "Endorsing manuscript," p. 304. 

End-stop A mark of punctuation used at the end of a sentence, 
usually a period, exclamation mark, or question mark. The double 
or two-cm dash (-: ‘Dash §7) is used as an end-stop ,n con¬ 

versation when a speech is interrupted: 

“Continuing?” Von Blon brought himself up straight in his chair. 
“I don't understand. You said a moment ago 

“That Ada had been poisoned," finished \ ancc. Quite. But d >c 
sec. she didn't die.”— S. S. Van Dine, The Greene Murder Case. 

p. 280 

The ‘ellipsis (. . .) is often used as an end-stop for a sentence that 
is intentionally left unfinished or that is let die away: 

lie put his elbows on his knees and his head in his hands. ^1 
*i etnn his circling at me, and I cant make him hear. . . . 
Mary Johnston, "The Two Business Men/’ Harpers Magazine, 

Sept. 1928 

When two end-stops would fall together at the end of a sen¬ 
tence, as when a question stands within a sentence, only one mark, 
the more emphatic or more necessary for meaning, is used. 
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_ English language—§ 1 Old English 

When we say, for example, that Miss A. plays well, only an irre¬ 
deemable outsider would reply “Plays what?" So, too, . . .—C. 
Alphokso Smith, Studies in English Syntax, p. 8 

For further comment on end-stops see the articles on the indi¬ 
vidual marks. 


English language English is a member of the Indo-European family 
of languages, which includes most of the languages of Europe, a 
large number of the languages of India, the languages of Persia, 
and certain adjoining regions. The Indo-European family is divided 
into eight branches. One of these, the Germanic, to which Eng¬ 
lish belongs, comprises the following. 


Germanic 


North 

(Scandinavian) 


Swedish 

Danish 

Norwegian 

Icelandic 


East (Cothie—extinct) 


West 


'German 

Dutch-Elcmish 

Frisian 

English 


A brief selection of facts about the different periods of our lan¬ 
guage will show some of the roots of the richness—and confusion— 
of modem English. 

1. Old English, 450-1100. The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes 
brought to England from their old homes in northeastern Europe 
somewhat differing Germanic dialects. They pushed back the 
native Celts from the parts of the island they conquered, so that 
Celtic speech contributed almost nothing to English, but survived 
in Welsh, Cornish, and Highland Scotch. The conquerors’ lan¬ 
guages developed into several main dialects—Northumbrian. Mer¬ 
cian, Kentish, West Saxon—which together arc known as Old 
English (or Anglo-Saxon). These dialects still leave their marks 
m the vulgatc-speech of various parts of England. The) had many 
points m common, and were gradually brought together, each mak¬ 
ing some contribution, but East Midland, a descendant of Mercian, 
contributed the most to what now after seven or eight hundred 
years we know as English. 

^ than a <l l,artcr of the present English vocabulary 
of Old V wor< k ° Old English. The modern descendants 

„1 / n gnsh words arc often changed in meaning and almost 
' in pronunciation—according to regular processes: Old Eng- 
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English language—§ 1 Old English _ 

lish stan becomes Modern English stone, ban becomes bone , etc. 
Our common verbs—go, sit, eat, fight, whistle, many of our most 
common nouns—meat, house, breakfast, land, water , and adjectives 
like fast, slow, high go back to Old English words, so that though 
less than a fourth of the dictionary words arc of this “native” origin, 
they play a part in our speech out of proportion to their number. 

Furthermore, most of the machinery of our language is from 
Old English: the articles a, an, the, most of the connecting words— 
around, at, by, for, from, in, into, out, under ...as, like, since, when; 
most of the pronouns (/, we, us, .. .); the inflectional endings of 
nouns (house—houses, boy—boys—boy's) and of adjectives and 
adverbs: merry—merrier—merriest or more merry—most merry; 
harsh/y, kindly; the forms of verbs: pass, passe.?, pass ed, passing. 
These endings arc applied to words borrowed from other languages 
(indict-ed, political ly ), so that although three quarters of the vo¬ 
cabulary may come from Romance or other languages the borrowed 
words are built into an English pattern. And when we consider 
word order we sec that the texture of English is Germanic and it 


must be regarded as a Germanic language. 

Within the Old English period the practice of absorbing words 
from other languages was already strong. A number of Latin 
words, some of them originally Greek, were taken in, most of them 
pertaining to the church (abbot, priest, school, . . .), though there 
was still a tendency to translate the elements of the Latin words 
into Old English element?, so that we have gospel from god spell, 
“good news,” which is a translation of the Grcck-Latin evangelium. 

In the ninth century the cast and north of England was con¬ 
quered by the Danes, whose language left a large number of words 
and forms, partly because it was a closely related language, partly 
because of the intimacy between the two peoples. 1 he sk words 
are likclv to date from this mixture— sky, skin, scream, skirt (a 
cousin of the Old English shirt, both related to short), place names 
ending in -by and - thorp. and a number of common words like odd, 
anger, egg . Nearly five per cent of our words arc Scandinavian 

A number of the most conspicuous irregularities of Modern 
English existed already in Old English: ‘be is are, was, were been 
as forms of the verb "to be"; may. might, shall, should, ought, and 
the other "auxiliaries": our pronouns-/, my, me, we, our us he, 
she it These words arc in such common use that they have 
never been brought into any consistent grammatical pattern. Here 
and there we have remnants of Old English forms that lost out m 
the development of the language, like the plurals chddren, oxen, 
men, geese, instead of the regular plural in -s. 


_ English language—§2 Middle English 

There is a considerable body of writing from the Old English 
period. It includes poems, sermons, riddles, history, translations 
from Latin/and most conspicuously the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, 
Beowulf, and the large group of writings and translations in West 
Saxon made bv or at the court of Alfred the Great, King of the 
West Saxons 871-901. Some 30.000 different words arc found in 
this literature. 

2. Middle Enclish, 1100-1300. The conquest of England by 
the Norman-French in 1066 was the most far-reaching single his¬ 
torical event influencing our language. The speakers of Old Eng¬ 
lish in the main became serfs, servants, everything but leaders in 
affairs. Their language was seldom used in official proceedings and 
rarely written. One result was the loss of the more elevated Old 
English words that had been used in poetry and that would cor¬ 
respond to the rather archaic vocabulary of our formal literature. 

A far-reaching development of this period was the decline and 
in some instances complete loss of the inflectional endings that Old 
English had used. The definite article was no longer declined 
(our the is the sole descendant of eight forms in Old English); 
■n disappeared from the infinitive of most verbs, and other endings, 
since they were in unstressed syllables and did not receive full 
pronunciation, dropped away. This process went far to make Eng¬ 
lish one of the least inflected languages. 

On the other hand the language of the invaders was making its 
way. The words for the acts of the ruling class—war. government, 
law, social activity—were Norman French and they have generally 
come down to modern English: siege, soldier, judge, jury, suit, 
dinner, servant, obey. Over a fourth of our current English words 
arc from Norman French. The majority of the Norman French 
words were ultimately from Latin, though considerably changed in 
form. For many notions Modern English has two roughly synony¬ 
mous words, one Norman French, one Old English: dress—clothes, 
aid—help, cottage—hut, solitary—lonely. Some French spellings 
made their way into English, like gu for hard g—guest, guess; qu for 
c\v, queen for Old English circn. 

In 1362 English was restored as the language of the law courts, 
an official recognition that it was reasserting itself again after 
conquest. 1 he speech of the region around London was now the 
basis for future development, not only of a spoken language but of 
a literary language. How far the fusion of Old English and Nor¬ 
man rrench resources had gone can be seen from a few lines by 

Chaucer, written in the 13S0’s. The Norman French words are 
in italics: 
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English language—§ 3 Early Modern English 


“What folk ben yc, that at myn hoomcomingc 
Perturben so my feste with cryinge?” 

8 nod Theseus, “have yc so greet envye 
f myn honour, that thus compleyne and crye? 

Or who hath yow misboden, or offended? 

And tcllcth me if it may been amended; 

And why that yc ben clothed thus in blak?” 

Geoffrey Ciiaucer, “Hie Knightcs Talc*’ 

Except for the Old English misboden (“insulted”), all of these 
words, both native and French, arc in use today, though quod 
(quoth) is archaic, and in spite of some differences in spelling, the 
passage can be read by anyone. Many of the words show inflec¬ 
tional endings that have since been dropped or changed: ben for 
are or be, perturben, tcllef/i, and the final e of nouns. 

3. Early Modern English, 1500-1700. In this period we have 
the beginnings of conscious concern for the language and actual 
or attempted “improvement” by manipulation of words and con¬ 
structions, “schoolmastcring the speech.” Hie early printers, from 
1476 on, felt the need for uniformity, especially in spelling and 
choice of word forms, and began the domination of these traits 
that ever since in the written language has been exercised by pub¬ 
lishers. Translators and writers believed the language was rough, 
unpolished, incapable of doing what Latin and Greek had done 
and what Italian could do. They set about enlarging the vocabu¬ 
lary, chiefly by transliterating words from Greek and Latin. More 
than twenty-five per cent of modern English words arc pretty 
directly from classical languages and very often we have two words 
that go back to the same Latin original, one brought m by the 
Norman French and one taken in directly later: paint—picture, 
certainty—certitude. Latin was the language of the Church at the 
beginning of this period, though after the Reformation the l ook 
Of Common Prayer and the King James translator, of the Bible 
became tremendous forces for elevated English. Most hooks of 
the learned world were in Latin-and college classes were con¬ 
ducted in Latin, even in America, until a century and a half ago. 

The spoken language was vigorous and was written down in 
some popular literature but most literature that has survived was 
from the hands of university men and conscious stylists. Shake¬ 
speare shows the complete range, from formal. Latinized lines to 
rough and tumble lines, often combining the elevated and the 
simple in a single speech: 

No. this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine 
Making the green one red. 
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_ English language—§4 Modern English 

Prose style lagged behind poetic, especially in sentence sense, 
producing''"sentence heaps” running to hundreds of words. In the 
sixteen hundreds the wealth of expennient of the preceding century 
was analyzed and many words and phrases were disposed of. the 
less useful and more ponderous of the Latin importations were 
dropped, and interest in native words increased the proportion of 
Saxon words in use. Prose style especially developed m directness 
and sureness until in Dryden modern English prose is usual y said 
to be established. In spite of small differences in idiom and word 
order, this paragraph docs not seem nearly 300 years old: 

To begin, then, with Shakespeare. He was the man who of all 
modern, and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most compre¬ 
hensive soul. All the images of nature were still present to him, and 
he drew them, not laboriously, but luckily; when he describes any¬ 
thing, you more than sec it. you feel it too. Those who accuse him 
to have wanted learning, give him the greater commendation: he was 
naturally learned; he needed not the spectacles of books to read na¬ 
ture; he looked inwards, and found her there. I cannot say he is 
everywhere alike; were lie so, I should do him injury to compare him 
with the greatest of mankind. He is many times flat, insipid; his 
comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious swelling into bom¬ 
bast. But he is always great, when some great occasion is presented 
to him; no man can say he ever had a fit subject for his wit, and did 
not then raise himself as high above the rest of the poets, 

Quantum lenta solcnt inter viburna cuprcssi. 

The consideration of this made Mr. Hales of Eaton say, that there was 
no subject of which any poet ever writ, but he would produce it much 
better done in Shakespeare; and however others arc now generally 
preferred before him, yet the age wherein lie lived, which had con¬ 
temporaries with him Fletcher and Jonson, never equalled them to 
him in their esteem: and in the last king s court, when Ben’s reputa¬ 
tion was at highest. Sir John Suckling, and with him the greater part 
of the courtiers, set our Shakespeare far above him.—J ohn Dryden, 
An Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1668) 

4. Modern English 1700- This Index gives a partial picture 
of current English and suggests in some of its specific article's 
changes that have taken place in the last few generations. Such 
articles may be taken as continuations of this brief historical sketch, 
for by 1700 English had become substantially the language we now 
know and use. The vocabulary has been enlarged in the last two 
centuries chiefly from two sources: borrowings from India and 
America and from all peoples touched by British and American 
traders; and through scientific coinages, chiefly from Greek and 
Latin roots. There has been, especially in recent years, a tendency 
toward shorter and more direct sentences. The paragraph has be- 


Enlarging vocabulary 


conic a more distinct unit in written expression. The most impor¬ 
tant point for study in this period has probably been the different 
levels of usage, and different traditions of style, especially formal 
and informal style and the relations between them. 

Today the language of England and the British Empire and of 
the United States is spoken by considerably over 200,000,000 peo¬ 
ple—perhaps the largest group of people who can easily understand 
each other. 

The result of this varied history is a language full of anomalies, 
with exceptions to every rule, but of unusual range, combining 
something of the rapidity and smoothness of the Romance lan¬ 
guages with the strength of the Germanic. 

References: Baugh, Robertson, McKnight; Kennedy, Chs. 4, 5. 
Otto Jcspcrsen, Growth and Structure of the English Language 
(various editions), describes the accumulation of the English vo¬ 
cabulary, and his Language (New York, 1923), Part iv, discusses 
language change especially apropos of English. 

Enlarging vocabulary Sec “Increasing your vocabulary,” p. 203. 

en route Pronounced, formal aN rut; informal, more completely 
Englished, on rut, and locally, in rout. 

On the way often fits a sentence more naturally: 

They were cn route [on the way] to Philadelphia. 

enthuse A back formation •( ^Origin of words §3 d) from enthu¬ 
siasm. Many people object to it, and the dictionaries label it 
“colloquial.” But enthuse seems to be an improvement over the 
only locution we have for the idea, the clumsy be enthusiastic over 
or about. It is now in fairly general use. 

envelop, envelope The verb envelop is pronounced cn vcl'op; the 
noun envelope , cn'vo lop; less commonly—reflecting the word s 
French origin—on'vo lop; and locally cn vcl'up. 

Envelope Sec * Letters §§1, 3. 

Epigrams An epigram is a short, pithy statement, usually with a 
touch of wit, in cither verse or prose. In prose this means really a 
detached or detachable and “quotable” sentence. Epigrams arc the 
chief stock in trade of columnists and newspaper ‘paragraphers" 
(writers of the onyfr:or two-sentence remarks that come at the end 
of the editorial, columns in some dailies). In consecutive prose, 
epigrams sometimes become too prominent, attract too much atten¬ 
tion to themselves, or suggest straining for effect. But they can be 
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Epigrams 


rcallv useful for focusing attention or for putting a fact or opinion 
so that a reader can remember (and perhaps repeat) it. 

One test of musical comedy, we have^always felt. is * 

breaks out into song or breaks down into it.—I rank S. Mgi.m, 
The New York Times, Dec. 3, 1937 

It s no disgrace to be poor, but it might as well be. 

Bees arc not as busv as we think they are. 1 hey |«t can t Hi//. 
any slower.— Kin Hubbard, The Saying* of Abe Martin. 

Closely related to epigrams arc aphorisms -pithy statements but 
more likely to be abstract and not necessarily witty. I he essavs ot 
Francis Bacon arc packed with aphorisms, and some modern essay- 
ists use them too: 


To spend too much time in studies is sloth; to use them too much 
for ornament, is affectation; to make judgment wholly by their rules, 
is the humour of a scholar. . . . Read not to contradict and confute; 
nor to believe and take for granted; not to find talk and discourse; 
but to weigh and consider. . . . Reading maketh a full man; confer¬ 
ence a ready man; and writing an exact man.— 1‘rancis Bacon, 
‘•Of Studies” 

Proverbs arc the often quoted, concrete expressions of popular 
wisdom. They arc likely to make observations on character or con¬ 
duct. As a rule their authors arc unknown. 


Still waters run deep. 

It's hard for an empty sack (bag) to stand upright. 

Red sky at night, sailors delight; 

Red sky at morning, sailors take warning. 

It never rains but it pours. 

Alcohol and gasoline don't mix. • 

A good many proverbs arc very old and contain words or construc¬ 
tions not now in use that sometimes give wrong impressions. In 
“The exception proves the rule,” for example, prove docs not mean 
what it docs today but has its old meaning of “test,” which makes 
the saying intelligible. 

Writers about people, especially about “common people,” should 
remember the vast store of popular oral literature in the form of 
proverbs and the pithy remarks thrown off (true epigrams) in the 
midst of everyday scenes. A farmer said, pitching wet clover hay 
onto a hayrack, “It only takes a thousand pounds of this to make 
a ton,” or as Sinclair Lewis has Sam Clarke say in Main Street "I 
never read anything I can’t check against.” 

A special type of epigram is paradox , which makes a statement 
that as it stands contradicts fact or common sense or itself, and 
yet suggests a truth or at least a half truth: 
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-er, -or 


All generalizations are false, including this one. 

Dr. Richards is no mystic; he is a behaviourist, a behaviourist 
being a psychologist who does not believe in psychology.—P. B. 
Ballard, Thought and Language , p. 265 

Reference: The Oxford Dictionary of Proverbs , compiled by 
William G. Smith (Oxford, 1936) 


-er, -or Names of persons or things performing an act (nouns of 
agent) and some other nouns are formed in English by adding er 
to a varb (doer, killer , painter , thinker ), but many, chiefly nouns 
taken in from Latin or French ( assessor , prevaricator ), end in -or. 

Since the two endings arc pronounced the same (or), it is hard 
to tell whether -er or -or should be written. Here are a few as 
samples; a dictionary will have to settle most questions. 


advertiser 

•adviser (now shift¬ 
ing to advisor) 
better (bettor) 
condenser 


accelerator 

administrator 

ancestor 

bachelor 

benefactor 

carburetor 

competitor # 

conductor 

conqueror 

There arc a few nouns 


With -er: 
consumer 
debater 
engraver 
manufacturer 

With -or: 
detector 
distributor 
editor 
governor 
inventor 

(or inventer) 
legislator 
motor 
objector 

of agent ending 


mixer 

peddler (pedlar) 

propeller 

subscriber 


proprietor 

rotor 

spectator 

sponsor 

supervisor 

transgressor 

ventilator 

warrior 

-ar: beggar, burglar. 


liar ‘ n i 

>r, -re Many words formerly ending in -re arc now spelled -er in 

American usage. 'I bis group includes: 

caliber maneuver somber" 

meager ocnci 


center 

fiber 

luster 


meter 

miter 


saber 
scepter 


specter 

theater 


luster nmci ~ . 

Iritish usage tends to -re in most of these words, though Fowler 
£'Xcy Tc being changed to * one by one becau.e ' we p.ele, 
a England to break with our illogicalities slowly. 

An American writer who wishes a slightly archaic flavor will tend 
o use the -re forms; most will naturally use the -er forms. 
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etc., et cetera 


Theater is divided in spelling, partly because it is found in a 
good many proper names of buildings and companies which were 
set up when theatre was the more common spelling, partly because 
of the leisure class associations of the word. Keep the form actually 
used in proper names and ordinarily use theater elsewhere. 

Acre, lucre, mediocre keep the -re to make sure the c is pro¬ 
nounced k (contrast soccer), and ogre is the current form, though 
some words with g, like meager, have changed. 

err Usually pronounced cr; but there is some, and perhaps a grow¬ 
ing tendency to pronounce it er, from “analogy with error (cr'or). 

erstwhile Archaic (or affected) for former 

Esq., Esquire Written following a man's name in the inside and 
outside address of a letter. Esq. or Esquire is formal, with archaic 
or British suggestion, and in the United States is not often used 
except to professional men, chiefly to lawyers. No other title (such 
as Mr., Dr., Hon.) should be used with the word: Harry A. 
Kinne, Esq. 

Essential modifier Sec •Restrictive and non-rcstrictivc. 

etc., et cetera Etc., usually read and so forth, is sometimes a con¬ 
venient way to end a series that samples rather than completes an 
enumeration, but it belongs primarily to reference and business 
usage: 

The ease is suitable for prints, maps, blueprints, etc. 

Its inappropriateness can be seen in a sentence like this: 

A student s professors ean be of immense aid to him because of 
their knowledge of boys and their habits, customs, needs, ideals, etc. 

Writing out et cetera now seems an affectation. In consecutive 
writing most people would probably use the English "and so forth." 
It is better to avoid these end tags (which really take away from 
emphasis by putting a catch all at the end of a clause or sentence) 
by rephrasing the list, preceding it by such as or some other warning 
that the list you have given is not exhaustive: 

The case is suitable for such large sheets as prints, maps, and blue¬ 
prints. 

An “ellipsis (...) can be used to show that a scries could be 
continued: 

The common prepositions (.by, for , in, with . . .) arc followed by 
. the accusative case. 
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Etymology 


And etc. shows the writer doesn’t realize that the et of etc. means 
and, so that he is really writing and and so forth. 

Etymology 'Origin of words 

Euphemisms A euphemism is a softened word used in place of 
one that names more vigorously some suffering, or something un¬ 
pleasant, or something regarded as not quite nice: pass away for 
die, natural son for illegitimate son or bastard, expectorate for spit, 
separate from the college for expel or fire or flunk out. 

Occasionally euphemisms arc warranted to avoid hurting some¬ 
one’s feelings. But in general it is safer—and better style—to call 
things by their right names, even if they are somewhat unpleasant. 

For further discussion and examples sec “Euphemisms,’’ p. 218. 

Euphony means harmonious or pleasing sounds. For discussion of 
euphony as a quality of style, stfe “Euphony,’’ p. 174. 

every and its compounds 1. Every \ everybody, everyone arc gram¬ 
matically singular: 

Every man on the team did his best. 

Everybody likes the new minister. 

Everyone took his purchases home with him. 

Colloquially these words are trpated as collectives. A verb imme¬ 
diately following everyone or everybody is usually singular, but a 
pronoun referring back to it from a little distance is likely to be 

plural: 

Everybody took off their hats. 

This is reasonable, since the reference is to a number of people. 
To make these expressions conform to formal written usage, it 
is often better to change the everybody to a more accurate plural 
or collective than to change the later pronoun: 

They all did their best. The crowd took off their hats. 


Reference: Fries, p. 50 . 

2. Everybody is always written as one word; everyone is usually 
written as one word, but when the one is stressed, as two: 

Everybody knew what the end would be. 

Everyone knew what the end would be. 

Every one of the family knew what the end would be. 

3. Every so often, every bit as (happy, etc.) arc useful informal 
and colloquial idioms: 

Every so often someone in the crowd would give a terrific shout. 

They arc every bit as happy as they expected to be. 
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Exclamation mark ( ! ) 


4. Every place is a colloquial and vulgatc adverbial phrase, some¬ 
what more reputable than any place ( any H): 

Ever}’ place I looked the people said the same thing. 

ex Prefixed to words describing former positions, offices, relation¬ 
ships; hyphened: 

ex-husband ex-errand-boy ex-president 

Exact connective * Conjunctions U and articles on particular con¬ 
nectives, ^as. *but, c so, 3 while . . . 

Exact use of words See “The responsible use of words,” p. 194. 

Exaggeration The figure of speech (hyperbole) in which a state¬ 
ment is enlarged or overstated. See “Exaggeration and understate¬ 
ment," p. 239. 

Examples See "Illustration," p. 100. 

except, accept Except , as a verb, means to "leave out, exclude": 
"He excepted those who had done the assignment from the extra 
reading.” It is decidedly formal, and excused or even exempted 
would be more natural in the sentence given. 

Accept means to get or receive and is slightly formal: “I accept 
with pleasure"—“Me accepted the position.” 

Confusing the two words in writing, practically always due to 
carelessness rather than to ignorance, comes from the fact that 
we see and write the preposition except (“Everyone except you”) 
so much oftener than we do cither of the verbs. 

exception “And this was no exception” is a colorless and often 
wordy way of combining a particular and a general statement: 

Practically ever)' science class makes field trips an integral part of 
its activities, and we were no exception. 

(Revised) As in almost every science class, field trips were an in¬ 
tegral part of our activities. 

Most young actors experience numerous difficulties in their early 
appearances. I was no exception. (Like most young actors, I expe¬ 
rienced . . .] 

Exclamation mark (!) An exclamation mark (or point) is used 
after an emphatic interjection and after a phrase, clause, or sen¬ 
tence that is genuinely exclamatory, and after forceful commands. 
Clearcut exclamations offer no problem: 

Oh! Ouch! No, no, no! 

“But,” he protested, “it’s the chance of a lifetime! 

A number of children playing on the quay saw him, and with a 
wild cry of 'Squirrel! Squirrel!” went after him.—W. H. Hudson 
1 he Book of a Naturalist, p. 61 
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Exclamations 


He stumbled up to the fireman. 

"Not that wall! Not that! That wall’s all right. You’ll spoil my 
pictures! Shoot at the centre!”— John Galsworthy, Swan Song, 
p. 325 

But many interjections arc weak and deserve no more than a 
comma: 


Well, well, so you're in college now. 

Often sentences cast in exclamatory pattern are really statements 
put that way for variety (*Exclamations) and the exclamation 
mark is optional. Its use would depend chiefly on appropriateness 
and the emphasis intended and on whether the writer tends to 
close punctuation (which is likely to show a number of exclama¬ 
tion marks) or open (which is more likely to rely on commas). 

The country! [Or, a period] Why anybody ever went to the coun¬ 
try. ... He might be in New York with the gang. Playing ball in 
the streets, dodging the trucks, the cars, the cabs! (Or, a period] 

Exclamation marks are more characteristic of imaginative writ¬ 
ing, especially of fiction, than of factual writing. In factual writing 
it is well to remember that in some newspaper offices the exclama¬ 
tion mark is known as a screamer—and that its overuse is a mark 
of nervousness or of ^schoolgirl style. 

Exclamations arc expressions of feeling or emphatic statements of 
fact or opinion. They range from the simple and often involun¬ 
tary Oh! or Ouch! to fully developed sentences. 

One-word exclamations may be regarded as full sentences if they 
deserve that much emphasis: 

Oh! You nearly upset my plate. 

or as parts of sentences if they seem to belong with other sentence 
elements: 

OI.! you’re here at last! [or] Oh, you’re here at last! 

Many exclamations begin with what or how: 

What a view! How could you! 

How lucky you are! 

An exclamation expressing an emphatic opinion gives not only 


emphasis but variety in a passage: 

But the methods chosen for the transition must always bear those 
human values in mind, for rf whole new social order must mev, ably 
e uIt from a new kind of economic system and in the process of 
slow nurture and growth initial trends may be all-important. Com- 
pubion is a bad lay to make men free!-A LF R E D M. Bingham, 
Insurgent America, p. 6 
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Experiment in English 


But used just for variety or to give emphasis to what arc really' com¬ 
monplaces, exclamations arc usually ineffective and give the effect 
of a strained or schoolgirlish style: 

Think how often you have judged a person by the way in winch 
he speaks! Think of a salesman who is a poor talker! It sounds ike 
the height of unrealitv. but what a situation in this highly competitive 
world! Think of a college professor who could not intelligently lec¬ 
ture to his classes because he had not learned the art of elocution! 


excuse pardon Small slips arc excused, more considerable faults 
(and crimes) arc pardoned. "Pardon me" is sometimes incorrectly 
considered more elegant than "Excuse me" in upper-class social 
situations. Excuse has also the special meaning of "giving permis- 


sion to leave.” 


expect means “to look forward to” and also to look for with 
confidence.” In formal English it is usually kept close to some 
meaning involving anticipation, but in colloquial usage its meaning 
is extended and weakened to “suppose”—”1 expect you'd better 
be going.” * 

Experiment in English Language and literary style tend to become 
stereotyped; the same kinds of words arc used over and over in the 
same kinds of constructions; their effectiveness in conveying indi¬ 
vidual impressions decreases. The more important writers escape 
monotony by the force of their message or the individuality of 
their expression, and most of them more or less consciously either 
ignore conventions of language or experiment with words or con¬ 
structions. 

Almost anyone with an interest in writing will experiment in his 
own familiar writing, trying out spellings, unusual words or com¬ 
binations of words, unorthodox sentence patterns. Some writers 
in their published work experiment also. We might call any depar¬ 
ture from the commonly written and printed English an experiment 
—if it is not just the result of carelessness or ignorance. Ad¬ 
vertisers arc active experimenters, using shortened spellings, cre¬ 
ated words, and free sentence forms. At the other extreme purists 
may also be regarded as experimenters, trying to limit speaking and 
writing to the formal vocabulary and formal constructions, as it 
never has been in all its history. * Basic English is an experiment, 
aiming to communicate with a vocabulary of S50 words. 

Writers like Damon Runvon and P. G. Wodchousc arc really 
experimenters, since they create a lingo for their stories by taking 
ordinary traits of speech and pushing them further than natural 
usage would. This bit from Mr. Wodchousc shows his potpourri 
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of colloquialisms, slang, literary phrases (and allusions), and ere- 
ated words (bonhomous): 


From his earliest years the Biscuit had nourished an unwavering 
conviction that Providence was saving up something particularly juicy 
in the way of rewards for him and that it was only a question of time 
before it came across and delivered the goods. He based this belief on 
the fact that he had always tried to be a reasonably bonhomous sort 
of bird and was one who, like Abou Ben Adhem, loved his fellow 
men. Abou had clicked, and Lord Biskerton expected to click. But 
not in his most sanguine moments, not even after a Bump Supper at 
Oxford or the celebration of somebody’s birthday at the Drones, had 
he ever expected to click on this colossal scale. It just showed that, 
when Providence knew it had got hold of a good man, the sky was 
the limit.—P. G. Wodehouse, Big Money, p. 2S6 


In the last few years a good deal of experiment in English has 
gone on in formal, not to say highbrow, literature, especially on 
the part of James Joyce, Gertrude Stein, and E. E. Cummings. 
One of the chief interests of these writers, aside from freshening 
the nature of English prose, has been to carry expression closer 
to thought, creating, especially, sentence patterns that follow or at 
least suggest the actual thought of a character or of the writer him¬ 
self. 

Miss Stein’s explanation of why she docs not use commas con¬ 
ventionally both describes and illustrates an individualist’s ap¬ 
proach to these problems of language. She holds that because 
most writers use commas in certain ways is not sufficient reason 
for her doing it. She asks if commas really convey her sense of her 
meaning or if they arc just lazy props, keeping the reader from a 
properly active participation in understanding? 

What docs a comma do. 

I have refused them so often and left them out so much and did 
without them so continually that I have come finally to be indifferent 
to them. I do not now care whether you put them in or not but for 
a long time I felt very definitely about them and would have nothing 

to do with them. w . - . . 

As I say commas arc sen ile and they have no life of their own, and 
their use is not a use. it is a way of replacing ones own interest and 
I do decidedly like to like my own interest my own interest in what I 
am doing. A comma by helping yon along holding your coat for you 
and putting on your shoes keeps you from living your life as actively 
as vou should lead it and to me for many years and I still do feel 
that way about it only now I do not pay as much attention to them, 
the use of them was positively degrading. Let me tell you what I felt 
and what I meant. 
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When it gets really difficult you want to disentangle rather than to 
cut the knot, at least so anybody feels who is working with any thread, 
so anvbodv feels who is working with any tool so anybody feels who 
is writing any sentence or reading it after it has been written. And 
what does a comma do, a comma docs nothing but make easy a thing 
that if you like it enough is easy enough without the comma. A long 
complicated sentence should force itself upon you, make you know 
yourself knowing it and the comma, well at the most a comma is a 
poor period that it lets you stop and take a breath but if you want to 
take a breath you ought to know yourself that you want to take a 
breath. It is not like stopping altogether which is what a period docs 
stopping altogether has something to do with going on, but taking a 
breath well you arc always taking a breath and why emphasize one- 
breath rather than another breath. Anyway that is the way I felt about 
it and I felt that about it very strongly. And so I almost never used a 
comma. The longer, the more .complicated the sentence the greater 
the number of the same kind of words I had following one after an¬ 
other, the more the very many more I had of them the more I felt the 
passionate need of their taking care of themselves by themselves and 
not helping them, and thereby enfeebling them by putting in a 
comma.— Gertrude Stein, Lectures in America , pp. 219-21 

More recently, in Finnegans Wake. Mr. Joyce has gone on to 
experiment with words, breaking up familiar words, changing 
soynds slightly, combining elements: 

Yet he made leave to many a door beside of Finglas wold for so 
witness his chambered cairns silent that are at browse up hill and 
down coombc and on colithostroton, at Mowth or at Coolock or at 
Enniskerry. Olivers lambs we do call them and they shall be gathered 
unto him, their herd and paladin, in that day when he skall wake 
from carthslccp in his vallc of briers and o’er dun and dale the Wul- 
vcrulvcrlord (protect us!) his mighty horn skall roll, orland, roll. 

Liverpoor? Sot a bit of it! His brayncs coolt parritch. his pelt 
nassy, his heart’s adronc, his bluidstreams acrawl, his puff but a piff, 
his extremities extremely so. Humph is in his doge. W ords weigh 
no more to him than raindrops to Rethfernhim. W hich we all like. 
Rain. W'hcn we sleep. Drops. But wait until our sleeping. Drain. 
Sdops. 

For most readers this is carrying experiment to the point of 
ridiculousness. Certainly it is paying little attention to a reader or 
to demands of communication. A writer of course can write 
merely to please himself, or for the fun of it (and there is much 
sheer fun back of most of this experimentation), but he cannot 
blame readers if they do not feel like bothering to decipher his 
cryptograms. Joyce was doing this quite voluntarily (or wilfully), 
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for in The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man and in the volume 
of short stories Dubliners lie wrote a flexible and effective English. 
Similarly E. E. Cummings, whose Eimi is the story of a visit to Rus¬ 
sia written in experimental prose, wrote one of the classics of the 
war in The Enormous Room— in a conventional but thoroughly in¬ 
dividual prose. These experiments arc not the work of writers who 
can’t write English but of talented writers who are trying to make 
English prose more expressive, to make it come closer to repre¬ 
senting their individual view of things. 

Though these writers have pushed their experiments to the point 
of eccentricity, their work is useful. Because of the work of Joyce 
and Miss Stein, for instance, others, like John Dos Passos, Evelyn 
Scott, and Ernest Hemingway, have written with greater freedom. 
These, together with the vigorous if more conventional writers like 
George Bernard Shaw in his Prefaces and II. L. Mencken in his 
Prejudices , have gone a long way toward breaking up stereotypes of 
prose and toward making possible the notable vigor and flexibility 
of current writing. 

These experimenters arc worth reading and study—but not direct 
imitation. They arc individualists who have tried to find expression 
for their individual needs. Imitating the external traits of the style 
of Damon Runyon or of Gertrude Stein will usually mean failure 
because the imitator’s needs are not the same as those of the pio¬ 
neers. But reading such writers should give a writer courage to try 
to find a method of presenting his material as he secs it, even if 
that means departing from some of the conventions of writing. 
This is part of the spirit of modern literature. 

References: Dobrce, Part iv, $2. “Experiments ’; Gertrude Stein, 
Lectures in America (New York. 1935), “Poetry and Grammar- 

Expletives *it, * there is. there arc 

Expository paragraphs For examples and discussion sec Logical 
paragraphs,” p. 93. 

Expository writing Writing that is intended primarily to inform its 
readers—by presenting facts, giving directions, recording events, 
interpreting facts, developing opinions—is expository. People do 
not sit down to write “exposition”; the word is convenient for 
grouping various articles that convey information 

Expository articles differ in their emphasis from arguments, 
which arc intended to influence the reader’s beliefs or to lead him 
to some action. Imaginative writing is not primarily expository 
(although novels have been written to explain their author s point 
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of view on something) but aims directly at pleasing or moving a 
reader. There may be subordinate expository movements, as when 
in a novel a character s situation or his past is explained. 

The bulk of college writing, probably all except imaginative 
writing done in some composition courses, is expository. I he arti¬ 
cles in this Guide-Index arc expository. 

extra is either an adjective (lie has an extra pair of shoes), an 
informal adverb (It was an extra hot day), or a noun (a news¬ 
paper. an actor, something added), 
extracurricular means "outside the course of study" (extracurric¬ 
ular activities); sometimes hyphened but usually not. Extracurricu¬ 
lum seems to be gaining as an alternate adjective form. 


■ The sound of f occurs spelled f, ff, ph, and g/z (See *-ough). 
The words with ph go back to Creek words with phi (cp): philos¬ 
ophy, telephone ; a few have been simplified to f: fantasy, sulfur. 

Nouns ending in f usually have the corresponding voiced sound 
(v) in the plural: leaf—leaves, loaf—loaves, wife—wives; beef has 
cither beeves or beefs. In of the f is pronounced as v (ov). 

fact (the fact that) The fact that is very often a circumlocution 
for which that alone would do as well: 

He was quite conscious [of the fact] that his visitor had some other 
reason for coming. 

Sec "Removing dcadwood." p. 161. 

Factual and imaginative writing The fundamental distinction undcr- 
lying types of writing is that in some types the writer s first respon¬ 
sibility is confining himself to facts (in so far as they can be found) 
or to reasoning based on facts; in others lie has the liberty of fabri¬ 
cating any action or picture or idea that may serve his purpose. 

I he principal types of factual writing arc: news stories, inter¬ 
views, characterizations of people, biography, history, informa¬ 
tional articles of all kinds; and, involving reasoning upon facts, 
reviews, editorials, critical articles on all sorts of subjects, personal 
essays, and discussions of more general ideas such as demonstra¬ 
tions of hypotheses, theories, ideals, philosophical concepts. What¬ 
ever other qualities these articles may have, whatever their virtues 
or faults, they are fundamentally good or bad according as they 
approach the truth and correspond to some strand of human 
observation or experience. 
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The imaginative types, in which the writer’s conception is the 
controlling factor, are poems, plays, short stories, novels. 

falls, woods These words give trouble because though plural in 
form they are really singular (or collective) in meaning. In 
informal and colloquial usage people speak of a falls or a woods. 
Formal usage keeps them strictly plural or uses a waterfall, a wood. 

famed When famed is used for famous or well known, it usually 
suggests a journalese style, or a staccato one (as in Time): 

famed eating place famed Nobel prize winner 

At seven thirty we anchored off the famed yachting center. 

It is often a sign of amateur writing to label as famed (or as 
famous , for that matter) really well known people. 

Familiar English (Correction: This passage is too familiar to 
stand in this paper. Make it somewhat more formal.) 

Familiar English is the way we speak and write for ourselves— 
as in diaries and notes for future work—and with or for our friends. 
We know that we arc not going to be judged by our language, as 
in part we arc when we speak or write for strangers, and we can 
use our natural, easy speech—with contractions, clipped words and 
abbreviated sentences, allusions to our common background that 
might puzzle an outsider. For others we have to approach the 
standards set by editors and others for the language used in carry¬ 
ing on public affairs, but for our friends we can use what is really 
a tort of shirtsleeve—but not necessarily slovenly—English, an 
especially informal informal sort of usage. 

SccP'Familiar English." p. 19 

f art her—further In formal English some people make a distinc¬ 
tion between farther and further, confining the First to expressions 
of physical distance and the second to abstract relationships of 

degree or quantity: 

We went on twenty miles farther. 

I Ic went farther than I but neither of us reached the town. 

lie carries that sort of thing further than I would. 

He went further into his family history. 

I Ie got further and further into debt. 

In colloquial and informal English the distinction .snot kept 
and there seems to be a rather defin.tc tendency for further to be 
used in all senses. 

Fascism_fascist Pronounced fash'iz am, fash'ist; rarely fasizom. 

'SSs tSu are capitalized when they refer to Italian polities 
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as we capitalize Republican and Democrat in this country. W hen 
the word refers to a movement in another country in which the 
party has a different name, it need not be capitalized but often is. 
When it refers to the general idea of fascist politics, or an unor¬ 
ganized tendency, as in the United States, it is not capitalized. 

Fascisti (singular, Fascista) has also been anglicized in pronun¬ 
ciation: foshis'ti; Italian pronunciation fii she'ste. Fascismo 
(fa shev/mo) is rarely used in English, Fascism being the transla¬ 
tion. Compare *Nazi. 

faze A word which has worked its way from dialect (feeze, to dis¬ 
turb) to good American colloquial and informal usage. It means 
“to daunt or disconcert” and is almost always used negatively (The 
rebuke did not faze him). Do not confuse this word with phase , 
meaning "aspect.” 
feel 0 Linking verbs 

fellow Colloquial and informal when used to mean "person”; for¬ 
mal in sense of "associate.” Most commonly used in writing as ad¬ 
jective: his fellow sufferers; a fellow feeling ("a similar feeling.” 
or "sympathy”). 

female Usage now restricts female to designations of sex. usually in 
scientific contexts. This leaves English without a single word for 
fcmalehuman-bcing-rcgardlcssof-agc. 

fewer *lcss, fewer 

fiance, fiancee About a century ago the simple English betrothed 
was replaced by the French word (probably by "society” jour¬ 
nalists), and now we arc cursed not only with accent marks but 
with separate forms for the man (fiance) and the woman (fiancee). 
Pronunciation for both is fc'an sa', with a strong informal tendency 
to fc'an sa. The plurals arc fiances, fiancees. In newspapers and 
much informal writing the accent mark is dropped and probably 
it will soon disappear generally. 

field Often dcadwood, as in: I plan to work in [the field of] 
French. 


Figures of speech (Correction: This figure of speech is inappro¬ 
priate, inconsistent, or threadbare. Revise the passage.) 

Words can be used in their usual meaning or they can be bor¬ 
rowed to apply to other things. We can talk of music in terms of 
color, or moral problems in terms of a game, and so on. Fresh and 
appropriate figures can help a reader sec and understand what you 
arc talking about but careless or tasteless figures detract. They may 
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be threadbare, used as often as “a ribbon of concrete” or “old 
man Winter.*' This sentence lias one trite and one fresh figure: 

The strident shriek of a siren [Trite:] split the silence and [Fresh:] 
two searching fingers of light swung around the corner as if feeling 
for the scene of the disturbance. 


They may be strained and unnatural, as in this mistaken descrip¬ 
tion of morning: 

Over yonder hill Apollo thrust the blade of his golden sword, 
severing the filmy mist that blanketed the paths of old Onondaga. 

Or they may be inconsistent (“mixed”) as in this melange: 

The personnel is subject to a further boiling down to the tunc 
that each man should be selected for the qualities that fit him for 
the special role he has to play. 

Such figures stamp a person as an immature writer. 

'Flic effective use of figures of speech is discussed in Chapter 8, 
“The figurative use of words.” p. 229. The most commonly used 
figures arc described hi that chapter: 

Metaphors, similes, analogies, p. 235 
Metonymy and synecdoche, p. 238 
Irony, p.238 

Exaggeration and understatement, p. 2 59 
The less important figures are discussed in articles: 

•Incongruous details 
(oxymoron) 

•Negatives 

•Personification 

•Puns 


•Alliteration 

•Climax 

•Epigrams (and proverbs, para¬ 
doxes ) 

•Imitative words and phrases 


Figures (1,2, 47) •Numbers 

Final consonants •Doubling final consonants 

finance, financier Pronunciation of these words is divided. lake 


your choice among: 

Verb: finans', fi nans', with a strong tendency to shift the stress 

NounT"^‘ pans', fi nans', fi'nans (the last conforming to the Eng- 

lish •noun and verb stress) 

Noun: fin'an ser', fi'nan scr'; occasionally fi nan si or 

fine A ‘counter word of general approval, slightly more vigorous 

than nice, but of little value in writing and better omitted: 

Spring football practice has one aim, to weld eleven men into a 

[fine,] coordinated team. 
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Fine writing Fine writing" is generally a term of dispraise, applied 
to writing that is too pretentious to be appropriate. See W oids 
that weaken,” p. 214. and “Qualities of figures of speech, p. 

For legitimate elevation of style see * Heightened style. 

Finite verbs A finite verb form is one that is limited (Latin finis, 
“end limit”), that is, that can be limited in person (by one ot the 
pronouns or by a subject), or in time (by a tense form: had gone), 
or in number (singular or plural). Hiesc arc contrasted with the 
“infinite” parts, the infinitives (go, fo go, to have gone), participles 
(going, gone), and verbal nouns (going) which arc not limited in 

person or number. , 

Finite verbs can be main verbs in clauses and sentences (1 had 
gone before he came); infinite parts ordinarily cannot (Before 
coming. Gone with the wind), but sec * Infinitives §4 and ° Parti¬ 
ciples §4. 

first * former—first, latter—last 

First draft The preliminary version of a paper. See “W riting the 
first draft,” p. 298 and “Paragraphs in the first draft," p. 61. 


first rate—first-rate Written with or without a hyphen. An in¬ 
formal and colloquial word. 

fish The plural is also fish (We got only six fish in the whole 
day's fishing), except in speaking definitely of various species of 
fish, as in “Most of the income of the island is from these fishes: 
cod, halibut, and sword." 


fix In formal usage fix means to “fasten in place"; in informal 
usage it means to "repair" or to "put in shape." Fix as a noun 
meaning "predicament" (to be in a fix) is colloquial. 

flaunt—flout Flaunt (fldnt) to “wave, display boastfully,” and 
flout (flout), to “insult, treat with contempt," are sometimes con¬ 
fused. 


Flowery language originally meant too figurative language, but it 
is now loosely used for any highflown writing, 
folk—folks Formal English, and some local speech, uses folk as 
the plural; informal and colloquial usually has folks, especially in 
the sense of "members of a family.” 

Folklore and folkway arc written as one word, folk dance, folk 
music, folk tale usually as two; and folk song and folksong are 
both used. 

Footnotes For the use of footnotes in research papers and for their 
form, see “Footnote form," p. 338. 
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for For distinction between because and for , see ^because. 

A comma is usually needed between two coordinate clauses 
joined by for; without it the for might be read as a preposition: 

lie was glad to go, for Mrs. Crane had been especially good to 
him. (Not: He was glad to go for Mrs. Crane . . .] 

for example The conventional abbreviation for for example is e. g. 
(Latin exempli gratia). For punctuation see *namely. 


Foreign words in English 1 . Anglicizing foreign words. English 
has always borrowed words and roots freely from other languages 
and is still borrowing, especially from Greek and French. Most 
borrowed words that have been used for a long time cannot be 
told from native English words, but those taken in recently often 
raise questions. They usually cross the threshold of English with 
their foreign pronunciation and spelling and perhaps with un- 
English plurals or other forms. The process of anglicizing brings 
them more or less in line with English usage, but, if they arc used 
commonly, they may keep some of their foreign quality, like the i 
of machine , the silent s in debris , the t where English is tempted 
to put a d in kindergarten. 

Many loan words arc in a transition stage, showing two spellings 
(maneuver—manoeuvre, role—role, fiancee—fiancee); with others 
we arc experimenting with pronunciations, the winner not yet 
clearly seen (melee: ma la',ma'la, mcl'a, and even mc'lc; zwieback: 
tsve'bak, tswc'biik, swl'bak, zwl'bak). Some words that have been 
in English a considerable time arc still changing, especially in stress 
(dc bre'—dcb're, am o ter'—am'o tor) and in consonant sounds 
( massage: mo sazh'—mo s;ij'). These words show how a rough com¬ 
promise is worked out between English practice and the original 


The speed and degree of anglicizing depends on the frequency of 
use of the word, the circumstances in which it is used, and the 
people who use it. The attitude of linguists is that if a word proves 
useful it will assume a natural English form, llors d oeuvre is a 
useful word and not difficult to say, but its looks arc conspicu¬ 
ously un-English. If menu makers would spell it orderve , we could 

all be happy with it. _ . . . 

Formal writers and conservative editors tend to keep the foreign 
spellings longer than informal writers and popular editors If the 
words come in through the spoken language, like those of the auto¬ 
mobile vocabulary, they usually become English or near-English 
sooner than if they come in by way of literature: we have chassis 
l slias'i or shas'is, sometimes chas'is), chauffeur (sho far-the spell- 
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ing lagging), garage (gorazh'-in England gar'ij ) detour (dc'tur .. 
\Vo.cls that conic in through and remain m literary or polite 
circles change more slowly, in both spelling and pronunciation. 

tete-a-tete , faux l>as. nouveau riche. 

2 Use oi- borrowed words. The best reason for using an u 
naturalized or partly-naturalized word is that it supplies a real lack 
in English, perhaps says in one word what English would have to 
use a phrase or sentence to express. Entrepreneur one who under¬ 
takes business, especially assumes commercial risk is useful since 
the English undertaker has a special meaning of its own. licige. 
"the color of unbleached wool or cotton.” suede, tableau protege 
arc useful. We have also taken in a number of words and phrases 
of doubtful usefulness: entre nous, when we have between our¬ 
selves. or in confidence, affaire du coeur for love affair, raison 
d'etre, for reason for being, and so on. Most of the words given in 
the list in H (p. 522) arc a definite convenience to users of 
English, but the general use of foreign words needs to be watched. 

Sometimes the gain in force or tone or suggestion, as ersatz is 
stronger than substitute, and liaison brings with it either a connota¬ 
tion of social unconventional it v or of military activity, depending 
on the context. Nouveau riche brings its suggestion of dispraise, 
replacing an earlier borrowing, parvenu , which in turn displaced 
the more blunt upstart. French words arc often used for tone, espe¬ 
cially in discussing (and more especially in advertising) women's 
fashions: chic, svelte, lapin (rabbit in other places)—and even 
sacque, which doesn't exist in French. A couple of generations ago 
French was used a good deal for polite social euphemisms, to avoid 
plain English: demimonde, fille de joie, femme de chambre, 
enceinte, accouchement, double entendre. Now these have gen¬ 
erally gone out of use except with the falsely modest, their place 
once more taken by straight English. Parade of foreign words, a 
temptation to some who arc learning a language or have just re¬ 
turned from abroad, is usually in bad taste, and their use even by 
people wholly at home with the languages is likely to be inappro¬ 
priate. Fitness to material, to readers, and to the writer himself 
(at his natural best) will usually decide whether a foreign word 
should be used. 

3. Handlinc borrowed words in copy, (a) Italics. Words 
which have not been completely anglicized arc printed in italics 
in magazines and books and should be underlined in copy. News¬ 
papers do not use italics for such purposes, and their practice of 
course has tended to lessen the use of italics by others. There arc 
always many words on the borderline which will be found some- 
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times in italics, sometimes not. Formal writers tend to use more 
italics; informal, fewer. Consult a recent dictionary for doubtful 
words—remembering that it will represent conservative usage. 
b ) Accent and other marks. Words recently taken in from French 
arc usually written with accent marks if they were so written in 
French. Newspapers do not use accent marks except in some de¬ 
partments like the editorial, art, music, and fashion pages. After 
they have been used for a time in English, the accents are usually 
dropped unless they arc necessary to indicate pronunciation. 
Matinee, melee, role do not need marks; cafe does. Similarly 
canon is now usually spelled canyon, but: pihon. A cedilla shows 
that a c before a or o is pronounced s: fagade, soupgon. 

In German all nouns arc capitalized, and recent or infrequent 
borrowings from German are capitalized in English, usually if they 
arc still printed in italics. Anschluss, Realpolitik, Weltanschauung, 
but hinterland, kindergarten, blitzkrieg. 

c ) Plurals. English usually brings borrowed words into its own 
system of conjugation and declension, though some words change 
slowly, especially words used most in formal writing ( c formulae- 
formulas, and so on). Beaus is now more common than beaux, and 
tableaus is gaining on tableaux. See ‘'Plurals §4. 

A few French adjectives arc kept in both masculine and feminine 
forms: * blond-blonde, * naive-naive (the form naif is relatively 

T <j) C Pronunciation. For pronunciation of borrowed words, sec the 
examples given in the list below or consult a dictionary. 

4. List of borrowed words. This list contains a small selection 
of loan words in fairly common use. Those in italics would ordi¬ 
narily be italicized in print. When two forms arc separated by a 
dash, they arc both common. A form in square brackets is less com¬ 
mon than the other. Pronunciations arc indicated for words which 
might offer difficulty. A word marked with an asterisk (*) is sepa¬ 
rately discussed in an article of its own. For words not given here 
consult a recent dictionary. Sec •Pronunciation §> for key to 
symbols. 


agenda (ajcn'da) 

aid-dc-campr a idc-dc-camp 

(ad'da kamp'—ad'da leas') 

•a la 
a la carte 

•alamodc f 

amateur (am a ter'—am a tar) 
•beau: plu. beaus [beauxj 
bcipc (bazh) 


blitzkrieg' 

•blond (masc.), blonde (fern.) 
•bourgeois (bur'zhwa— 

bur zhwa') 
brassiere (brassiere] 

(bra zer'—briis'i ar') 
buffet (bu fa') 
bushido (bu'shc do) 
cadet (ka del') 
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cafe (ka fa') 
canyon (canon) 

chassis (slias'i, shas'is (chas'is]) 
cine (slick—sliik: often chik) 
cliche (klc sha'—kli sha') 
coiffure (kwa fur')— 
coiffeur ( k \v;i fer') 
communique (ka mu'na ka'— 
kamu'noka) 
connoisseur (kon'i sir'— 
kon'i sur') 

corps, pin. corps (kbr; plu. korz) 
coup, plu. coups (ku: plu. kuz) 
coup d'etat (ku da t;i') 
creche [crecheJ (kr.ish—kresh) 
crepe—crepe (krap) 
crescendo (kra shen'do— 
kra sen'do) 
crochet, crocheting 

(krd sha', kro shii'ing) 
cure (ku ra') 

debonair, (fern.) debonairc 
debris (dc bre'—dcb'rc) 
debut (da'bu—da bit') 
debutante (deb'u tant) 
detour (dc lur'—de'tur) 
dirndl 

Don Juan (don ju'an— 
don Invan') 

Don Quixote (don kwik'sot— 
don kc ho'la) 
dramatis personae 

(dram'a (is par sb'ne) 
eclair—eclair (a kl.ir'—c'kl.ir) 
•e. g. 

ennui (an'we) 
entrepreneur 
entree—entree 
ersatz 
ct al. 

faux pas, plu. faux pas (fo'pa') 
fete (fete) (fat) 

•fiance, fiancee (fe'an sa' 

(fe'on sa]) 

garage (ga razli'—ga raj') 
hari-kari (lia'ri ka'ri) 
hinterland (hin'tar land') 
hors d’oeuvres (or derv') 
ibid. 

•i.e. 

•kindergarten 

liaison (le a zon' —le a'zan— 
Ic'a zan) 


lingerie (lan'/ha re las* zha re') 
li(]ueur (li kir'—li kur') 
maneuver (manoeuvre | 
massage (ma sa/h'—ma s:ij') 
materiel—materiel 
matinee (mat i na'—mat'i na) 
mayonnaise 

melee (ma la'—ma'la, mcl'a; 

nie'le) 4 

menu (men'u—ma'nii; French 
pronunciation not current) 
milieu (me lye') 
monsieur (masye') plu. mes¬ 
sieurs—messes, (mes'ar/—ma* 

sy c') 

moujik—muzhik (mii'zhik) 
•naive | naive)—naif sometimes 
used 

negligee (neglige| (neg'li zha— 
neg li zha') 

nonrcau riche —nouveau riche 
(niivoresh') plural: nouveaux 
riches 

obbligato—obligato 
papier mache (pa'par masha') 
passe (pa sa'—pas'a) 
premiere—premiere (pra mv.ir'— 
pri mer') 

precis (pra sc'—pra'sc) 
protege, fern, protegee 
(pro'ta zha) 
pronto 

quasi (kwa'si ‘|kw;i'si| ) 
questionnaire (questionary| 
(kwcs'chan ar') 
ragout (ra gu') 
rapport (ra |x>rt') 

cn rapport (jn ra |x‘>r'— 
an ra |Ky') 

Real politic (ra al'po li tek') 
rendezvous (rnn'da vti— 

ren'davu) plural: rcmlezvous 
(ran'da vuz—ren'da vuz) 
repertoire (rep'ar (war 
(rcp'ar t\v6r|)—repertory 
resume (ra zu ma'—rez'u ma) 
revue (ri vu') 

ricochet (rik 6 sha'—rik 6 slicl') 
•role [role] 
salon— salon (sa Ion') 
slalom (sla'loin) 
status quo (sta'tas kwo—stat'as- 
kwo) 



Formal correspondence 


viz. (that is) 
vs.—vs (versus) 
Weltanschauung 
(vdt'an'shou'ung) 
Wcltschmertz (vclt'shmeris') 
zwieback (tsve'bak—iswc'biik— 
[swi'bak—zwi'bak)) 


stein (siin) 
svelte (svclt) 

tableau (tal/ 16 —tab 16 '), plural 
tableaux—tableaus (tab'loz) 
tete-a-tete (tat'atat'); accents be¬ 
ing dropped in informal usage 

via (vi'a) i— -" 

See - ”English language, "Latin and English, "Origin of words, 

Matthews, Brander, ‘The Englishing of French Words, bo- 
cicty for Pure English Tracts, 1920, v, 3-20; Palfrey, T R The 
Contribution of Foreign Language Study to Mastery of the \ cr- 
nacular,” Modern Language Journal, 1941, pp. 5>U-57. 

Formal correspondence "Social correspondence 
r- „ Forma , En p|i s h (Correchon: The word or passage marked is too 
^ Z?mJ ffthc subject or lo, the sole of the rest of the paper. 

making it more informal.) . . . % 

Formal English is the level of usage characteristic of people who 
work a good deal with books, in general of members of the various 
f ssjons It is appropriate for discussions of ideas, for scientific 
and schobrly writing for addresses to audiences of some education 
for literary works that arc intended for a somewhat restricted read- 
I’Sk Formal English is not so appropriate for day-to-day 
cnfLkine and writing, for accounts of personal experience, casual 
comment^ and' othersorts of writing intended for the general read- 

' n For* discussion and examples, sec “Formal English." p. 25, and 
fj£ sc cii. 2. Sc .!» -H.igh.encd sfy c. 

Form of manuscript Sec “Preparing the manuscript, P- * • 
former-first, latter-last Former and latter refer to a group of 

only two units: . 

The mountain and the squirrel 

And the former called ‘'^‘‘"^valdo Emerson. Fable 
First last refer to items in a series, usually of more than two: 

t;:;; i.*. «* *-,*-» rsss- 

as w£^) r ^ ° f - 

continuing scries (the last election). 
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Forms of discourse For the last hundred years or so it lias been 
conventional to divide writing into “four forms of discourse - 
Narration, Description, Exposition, and Argument. 1 Ins division 
allows concentration on certain traits of material, organization, and 
stvle peculiar to each type. It is now less used than formerly be¬ 
cause the types arc rarely found in a pure state—description con¬ 
tributes to all, notably to narration, and so on—and a person does 
not think of himself as writing one of these forms but rather a 
particular sort of article or type of literature. 

Tim book divides writing into two broad types. Factual Writing 
(biographv, history, informational and critical articles and books 
of all sorts) and Imaginative Writing j poems, plays, short stories, 
novels). 

'Factual and imaginative writing 

formula Plural formulas or formulae , the former now the more 
common 


Formulas Every language has some phrases that have become 
fixed by long usage in certain situations: once upon a time , Ladies 
and gentlemen , Good morning. How are you? Yours truly. Occa¬ 
sionally fresh substitutes can be found for these but more often 
the attempt merely calls attention to itself. Such phrases, though 
stereotyped, are too useful to be called trite, and they are not, as 
most trite expressions arc, substitutes for some simpler locution. 
They should be used without apology and without embarrassment 
whenever they arc needed. 

Fractions Fractions arc written in figures when they arc attached 
to other figures (7214), or arc in a series that is being written in 
figures (1/2, %, 1. 2, 4 . . .), or arc in tables or reference matter. 
Usually in consecutive writing they arc written in words. Hyphens 
may be used between the numerator and denominator if neither 
part itself contains a hyphen, but they arc less used than formerly 
and arc not used at all when the numerator has the value of an 
adjective (as in "lie sold one half and kept the other"), 
seven tenths, or seven-tenths 
eight twenty-sevenths twenty-nine fortieths 

Decimals arc increasingly used in place of fractions in exposi¬ 
tor)' writing, since they arc more flexible and may be more accurate. 
They arc always written in figures: .^'* - **^ v 

•7 .42 3.14150 . COL,' 

-* / » , ' 

'Numbers * x. ... 

, v ' •' i 
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Fragmentary sentence (Correction: The construction marked is 
not a complete sentence. Revise by completing its form, by joining 
to a neighboring sentence, or by rewriting the passage.) 

A fragmentary sentence is a sentence part carelessly or ineffec¬ 
tively punctuated as a whole sentence. By their form phrases and 
subordinate clauses suggest dependence on another construction 
and usually they require the independent statement to complete 
their meaning./Ordinarily one should be joined to the preceding 
or following sentence or made into an independent sentence. Since 
they are almost always careless in college writing, they are one of 
the most serious errors and should be avoided. 

Three common types with suggested revision follow: 

Revised 

Since 1939 wc had been walk¬ 
ing slowly in the direction of 
war, step by step, until there was 
no other alternative but to de¬ 
clare war. 


He talked the whole fifty min¬ 
utes without taking his eyes off 
his notes. Apparently he did not 
notice that half the class was 
asleep. 

The first six books I looked 
for couldn't be taken out of the 
library because they were on re¬ 
serve for an advanced history 
course. 


Fragmentary sentence 

Since 1939 wc had been walk¬ 
ing slowly in the direction of 
war. [Phrase:] Step by step until 
finally there was no other al¬ 
ternative but to declare war. 

He talked the whole fifty min¬ 
utes without taking his eyes off 
his notes. (Participial phrase:) 

Apparently not noticing that 
half the class was asleep. 

The first six books I looked for 
couldn't be taken out of the li¬ 
brary. (Subordinate clause: | Be¬ 
cause they were on reserve for an 
advanced history course. 

For further discussion and other examples of fragmentary sen¬ 
tences sec "Fragmentary sentences,” p. 154. Sec also Dcpcndcn 
clause. “Phrases. For exercises on “Fragmentary sentences, 
p 252. See also 'Contact clauses. 

French words See 'Foreign words in English. 

C,o D ri“c'“^ A often L is used when speaking of the F.esh- 
S clat’the j3r Class, as a dehnite organ,zat,on. 
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Friendly letters 4 Letters §2 

-ful full When the adjective full is used as a suffix to nouns of 
measure (basketful, spoonful) or of feeling or quality l peaceful, 
sorrowful, soulful ) it has only one /. 

The plural of nouns made with -ful is usually made with s: 
spoonfuls, basketfuls (or basketsful). Spoonful, spoonfuls 

Function words 1. Some words contribute relatively little to the 
meaning of a statement, serving rather to indicate relationships, to 
point out grammatical functions. Some such words arc: 

a) Prepositions, which join nouns to other words in a construction; 
the of in the phrase form of the genitive (of the man) is conspicu¬ 
ously a functional word. 

b) Conjunctions, which show the relation between clauses 

c) Auxiliary verbs (shall go, has gone, did go) and ‘linking verbs 
(1 le is smart. She looks well.) 

d) Pronouns, which besides identifying persons or things refer 
from one statement to a preceding 

e) Some adverbs and adjectives, most conspicuously more and 
most in comparisons of adjectives and adverbs (more handsome, 
most handsome) 

2. Stylistic qualities of function words. Different levels 
of usage have some characteristic habits in the use of function 
words. Formal style, for instance, tends to keep relative pronouns, 
while colloquial and informal style is likely to omit them: 

Informal: Is there such a thing ns modern prose, with character¬ 
istics the older prose does not possess?—B ona my Doi»ri:i:, Mod¬ 
ern Prose Style, p. 210 

Formal: Is there such a thing as modern prose, with characteris¬ 
tics [which] the older prose docs not possess? 

The more elaborate sentences of formal English tend to make 
appropriate heavier connectives, such as ‘conjunctive adverbs 
(however, accordingly . . .); informal style tends to rely more on 
coordinating conjunctions {but, for, and . . .) and subordinating 
conjunctions (although, because, since .. .). 

Colloquial English shows a good many compound or group prep¬ 
ositions,' for many of which formal English would use a single 
preposition: in back of (behind); in regard to (about). Too many 
of these long connectives tend to give a rather weak movement to 
a sentence and a rhythm without many strong stresses. In rapid 
speech they are passed over easily but they sometimes become con¬ 
spicuous in writing (See ‘Rhythm). 

Functional words change a good deal from time to time. Con- 
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sidcr this passage from the King James Version of the Bible 
(1611): 

Who comfortcth us in all our tribulation, that [so that] we may 
be able to comfort them which [who] are in any trouble, by the 
comfort wherewith [with or by which] we ourselves arc comforted 
of [by] God.—2 Corinthians 1:4 

Particular points about the use of function words arc made in 
various articles dealing with specific words or types of words; this 
article merely suggests that they are worth watching for both lin¬ 
guistic and stylistic reasons. 


Reference: Fries, Chapters 7-9 

Fundamentals The selection of what are to be regarded as funda¬ 
mentals in estimating a piece of writing depends on judgment, 
and judgments vary. In this book the fundamentals arc taken to be 
the following, the most important first: 

The material presented is the most fundamental factor and de¬ 
serves most consideration in the process of writing and most 
weight in criticizing and evaluating a piece of writing. Nothing 
can take the place of important and interesting material, though 
its values can be increased or diminished by the treatment. 

The method and attitude of the writer is of next importance. He 
may use too few details or too many, he may select them accord¬ 
ing to an intelligent or an unwise or biased principle, lie may have 
an exaggerated idea of the importance of his subject, or approach 
it with too much or too little sentiment, reverence, humor, realism. 

The plan of an article, the plot of a story arc important, since in 
part through them the writer guides the reader to sec his sense of 
[he matter. Too slow a beginning, too trivial an end arc serious 
faults, as is lack of relation shown between parts. 

Finally a piece of writing is affected by the mechanics and style 
of the writer, which mav cither hinder the reader or increase his sat¬ 
isfaction Poor material presentable mitten has no future, but 
worth-while material even if poorly written can with sufficient work 

^VctoESyoi unconsciously make some such balancing of 
nudities 1 deciding what we think of what wc read. Realizing 
the relative worth of these qualities makes it easier for student and 
teacher to understand each other s |udgments. 

Fundamental sentence e„om See 'Comma fault "Inc"mplcte sen- 
fences,” p. 131, ‘Fragmentary sentences, p. 134, Run-on sen 
fences/’ p. 136, and Exercises, p. 2s2. 
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funny In formal English funny means only “comical,” “laugh¬ 
able”; in informal, colloquial, and vulgatc English it means also 
(and almost instead) "odd": "That's funny. I thought lie did.' 

further See * farther—further. 

Future tense, future perfect tense ''shall — will; 0 lenses of verbs 


G C, like c. spells a “hard'’ and a “soft” sound. The hard 
sound, in words chiefly of Old English and Germanic origin, is 
more common than the soft, which is found chiefly in words from 
Latin and French. 

1. Hard g ( g). G is hard before a, o. and 1 / (except in the British 
gaol \jail ]): garrulous,gong,gutter; when doubled: doggerel, noggin, 
toboggan; at the ends of words: beg, dig. fig; it is hard, exception¬ 
ally, in get, and frequently before i: begin, gill (of a fish). gig; and it 
is hard before another consonant in the same syllabic: togs. 

Ch spells hard g, properly in ghetto, uselessly in aghast and ghost. 
The g would be hard anyway before the a and o. 

Gu. taken from French, spells hard g: guard, guess, guide, 
guernsey. 

2. Soft g (j) is found typically before c and i: gem, gentleman, 
genus, gill (the measure), gibbet, gin. It is often spelled ge or dge: 
age (a j), edge (cj). fudge (fuj). 

3. G is sometimes pronounced zh, chiefly in partly anglicized 
words from French: garage, massage, mirage. These words tend 
to have soft g after they have been in English a long time ( carriage, 
marriage): garage is often go raj' (in England, gar'ij); massage is 
tending toward mo saj'. 

4. Silent g. Initial g is silent in gnaw, gnat, gnome, gnu . . . 
and g is often silent before m or n: diaphragm. sign. It becomes 
sounded in some derivatives of this latter type of word: signal. 

5. "Dropping gs." In formal usage the present participle ends 
in the consonant sound that is spelled ng; in vulgatc and in much 
colloquial English present participles arc ended in n: singin, 
laughin’. This is usually referred to as “dropping gs." though 
actually there is no g sound involved but two different nasal con¬ 
sonants. The form in n is the older. Originally the present par¬ 
ticiple ended in -and and later in -en or -in, and this has always 
been the form for the majority of speakers of English. In the speech 
of London and vicinity, which became the basis of written English, 
the present participle was confused with the verbal noun, ending 
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Gathering material _ 

in -ung. Now everyone writes the participle with -ing but many 
continue the old pronunciation with -in. (See Milton Ellis, Eng¬ 
lish journal, 1937, xxvi, 753.) Compare *ng. 

Gathering material Sec “Gathering material/' p. 294, and for 
gathering material for a research paper, Ch. 13, §§3-5, p. 324. 

geisha is a noun, so that geisha girl is redundant, but commonly 
used. Pronounced ga'sho. Plural, geisha or geishas. 




Gender Gender is the indication in language of sex or sexlessncss. 
Many languages have special endings for masculine, feminine, and 
neuter nouns and for adjectives modifying them, but English 
abandoned this system several hundred years ago. Now, except in 
pronouns and a few nouns with endings such as -ess, -us, -a, -or, -ix, 
-e, -eus, -euse ( actress, mistress , alumnus, alumna, actor, aviator , 
aviatrix, administratrix, blonde, commedienne, masseur, masseuse) 
gender is indicated only by the meaning of a word: man-woman, 
nephew-niece, rooster-hen. . . . Compounds, partly to show 
gender partly for emphasis, arc common and expressive: she-witch, 
lie-bear, boy friend , girl friend. Nouns referring to inanimate ob¬ 
jects arc neuter. Often gender is indicated only when a singular 

pronoun is used: 

The speaker hesitated, choosing his next words deliberately. 

Hie novelist has presented her chief character effectively. 

In formal, literary English there is a sort of personification (or 
animation) in which the sun or moon or a ship or almost any ob¬ 
ject may be referred to as he (“The sun sent forth Ins cheering 
beams”) or more often as she (“The brig made her way sturdily 
tlirough the mountainous waves"). In colloquial andI vulgatc usage 
this pfays a still greater part. Pronouns arc frequently used, espe¬ 
cially iMntimac/or affection is involved: a car or a college or a 

^Wcnic^a^pmiimiii'to'rcprcscaU eithcr-lic-or-shc. Referring to a 

baby or an animal of unknown sex. if is the usual solution: other- 
wise he See 'lie or she, ‘blond, blonde. *na.ve-na.vc. 

Genitive case ( Correction: Correct the form of the genitive 

-T. TcS esM m .I..- 

wa yL : f ... ii. P entiling of the genitive case of all nouns 

( who , which , that ). 
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boy’s 

men's 


| l0rsc * s one’s somebody’s 

brother-in-law’s King of Kngl;.nd\ 


An apostrophe alone may be added to words that already end in 
an s- sli- or =- sound, as in regularly made plurals: 

horses’ Moses' ‘Jones’(singular) 

Joneses" (plural) coaches" conscience (for conscience sake) 

Words of one syllabic ending in these sounds seem increasingly 
to have 's, pronounced as an added syllable: 

Charles’ (charlz)— Charles’s (charl'zoz) coach's (koch dz) 
fish’s (fish'oz) Zeus’ (ziis) or Zeus’s (zus'oz) 

The s-genitive stands before the noun it limits (the doctor’s 
first case), but it may be in the predicate position with no noun 
expressed (The criticism is Smith s). 

When two coordinate nouns arc in the genitive, the sign of the 
ease is added only to the last one in informal usage: 

Fred and Bert’s first attempt. [Formai.: Fred’s and Bert’s] 

He had never thought of his wife and children’s future. 

b) The of genitive: Me had never known the love of a child 
(■» a child’s love); the plays of Shakespeare. 

The of-genitive always stands after the noun it limits: the leaves 
of the tree (vs. the trcc’s-lcavcs). 

The ofg cnitivc is rather more common with names of inanimate 
objects than the s-genitive is, but both arc used; the s-genitive is 
the more common form with names of people, though both arc 
used: 


the car’s rattles the rattles of the car 
a stone’s throw the flowers of the field 

a day’s work the work of a lifetime 

Doctor Clark's house the house of Doctor Clark 

In most instances sound—euphony and rhythm—of the phrase 
decides whether the s- or o/-gcnitivc is used. The o/-form is longer, 
often fits into sonorous and emotional phrases (at the home of 
Doctor Clark), and allows a more characteristic English rhythm 
than the compact s-genitive. 

There is also a possible difference of meaning between the two 
forms. “Miss Rutherford's picture” would usually mean a picture 
belonging to Miss R., though it might mean a picture of Miss R. 
“A picture of Miss Rutherford” can mean onlv that Miss R. is 
represented in the picture. 

c) Double genitive. Using both the s- and of-genitives together is 
an English idiom of long and respectable standing. It is especially 
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common in locutions beginning with that or this and usually has a 
colloquial flavor: 

that boy of I Icnry’s these hobbies of Miss Filcnc’s 

friends of my father’s no friend of ours 

An older genitive made with his following the noun (the doctor 
his reasons = the doctor's reasons) is now obsolete though it is 
sometimes used in bookplates: John Oates—Ilis Book. 
d) Genitive of the personal pronouns. The personal and relative 
pronouns have genitive forms without an apostrophe: 

his her its our your their whose 
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vour 


It is as important not to put apostrophes in these pronouns as it 
is to put one in a noun in the genitive. See •Pronouns §1, •its, 
•which, •who. 

2. Uses of the genitive. The most common function of the 
genitive is to indicate possession: 

the professor's house * my son Bert's wife 

'The genitive also indicates a number of other relationships: 

Description: a man’s job children’s toys suit of wool 
Doer of an act ("Subjective Genitive”): the winds force 
the force of the wind Sinclair Lewis' second novel with the dean s 
permission with the permission of the dean 
(The subjective genitive is usual with gerunds:] The doctor s coming 

relieved the strain. •Gerund , .. 

Recipient of an act ("Objective Genitive ): the policeman s 
murderer the murderer of the policeman the bill s defeat 
Adverb: lie drops in of an evening. 

More details of these and other genitive relations will be found in 

th RcfCTcncc$™Cunne, Parts of Speech, pp. 155 % Syntax, pp. 70- 
88; Fries, pp. 72-88 
Genteelism See * Euphemisms, 
gentleman ‘man, woman 
German words ‘Foreign words in English 

Gerund (Correction: Make the construction with this gerund 

CO " C FormSuse! C A gerund, or rerbal noun, is the form of the 
verb ending in -mg when used as a noun. It has the same form as 
the present participle but differs in use. 

Gerund: Running a hotel appealed to him. 


Gerund 

Participle: Running around the corner, lie bumped into a cop. 
(Running modifies he.) . ... 

Broncho Bill Schindler started the ball rolling [participle, modify¬ 
ing bull] by crashing [gcrundj into the heavy guard rail. 

A gerund may take an object (as in running a hotel) or a com¬ 
plement (being a hero), and it may serve any of the functions of 
a noun: 

Suijject: Looking for an apartment always fascinated her. 

Object: lie taught dancing. 

Predicate noun: Seeing is believing. 

Adjective use: a fishing boat (a boat for fishing, not a boat that 
fishes) 

When not in one of these constructions a gerund is related to the 
rest of the sentence by a preposition ($ 3). 

Gerunds may be modified by adjectives when the noun function 
is uppermost, or by adverbs when the verb function is more 
emphasized: 

Adjective: Good boxing is first-rate entertainment. 

Advf.rd: Boxing well was his great pride. 

2. Subject of a cerund. The subject of a gerund is sometimes 
in the genitive and sometimes in the accusative case. In formal 
writing the genitive is more common, in informal writing, the ac¬ 
cusative. 

a) When the subject is a personal pronoun or a word standing for 
a person, it is usually in the genitive: 

His coming was all that she looked forward to. 

She looked forward to Bob's coming. 

b) If the subject is a plural noun, it is likely to be in the accusative: 
I don’t approve of men drinking. 

I don’t approve of students coming and going as they like. 

With a pronoun: I don't approve of them drinking, or I don’t 
approve of their drinking. 

c) If the subject is abstract or the name of an inanimate object, 
it is usually accusative: 

It was a ease of imagination getting out of control. 

I he roof [or roof’s] falling in was only the first disaster. 

d) When the subject is modified by other words, it is accusative: 

In spite of the plan of the committee being voted down no one 
could offer a better one. 

The principal's contract running out gave them an excuse for let¬ 
ting him go. 
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get, got _ 

e) When the subject is stressed, it is usually in the accusative, even 
if it is a pronoun: 

Who would have thought of him [stressed] getting the prize? 
Have you heard about Gertrude [stressed] getting a job? 

3. Phrases with gerunds. Gerunds are frequently used in 
phrases: 

In coming to an agreement, they had compromised on all points. 
It s the best thing for coughing at night. 

The gerund phrase should modify the word the writer intends 
it to: 

Misrelated: In coming to an agreement, a compromise had to be 
voted. (The compromise did not come to the agreement, but they 
or some other word meaning the voters.) 

Misrelated: After reading sixteen books, the subject is still a blank 


Accurate: After reading sixteen books, I am still blank about the 
subject. 

4 The and cerunds. In current style there is a tendency to use 
gerunds without the and with a direct object rather than an of- 
phrase. This emphasizes the verbal phase of the word and makes 
for economy and force. 

Ilis chief amusement is telling jokes on Roosevelt. 

(Rather than: His chief amusement is the telling of;okes on Roosc- 

' Cl jn revising the first draft, a writer can check all the spellings. 

[Rather than: In the revising of the first draft.] 

5. Idioms with cerunds. Many words arc followed by gerunds, 
others with infinitives. For example: 


Gerunds 
cannot help doing 
capable of painting 
the duty of paying 
the habit of giving 
an idea of selling 


Infinitives 
compelled to do 
able to paint 
obligation to pay 
the tendency to give 
a wish to sell 
his design to do 


his object in doing ™ w 

Compare ‘Participles, ‘Infinitives. 

Reference: Curme, Syntax. Chapter _4 
get, got 1. Principal par«: get. got. got or get. got. gotten: 

I am getting a new racket. 

I got six inside of an hour. 

I had already got [gotten) nunc. 
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Rebel though I was, I had got the religion of scholarship and 
science. —Lincoln Steffens, Autobiography, p. 12/ 

Gotten was brought to America by the colonists of the seven¬ 
teenth century, when it was the usual English form, and has re¬ 
mained in general American usage ever since, while in England the 
form has given way to got. Today both forms arc used by Ameri¬ 
cans as the past participle, the choice between them depending 
largely on the emphasis and rhythm of the particular sentence. 

2. Get as a linkinc vlrh. Get is one of the most popular 
verbs in idiomatic phrases, in most of which it docsn t have its 
original meaning shown in the sentences under $1, but is a rela¬ 
tively colorless linking verb. Most of these idioms are colloquial or 
vulgatc, and some arc slang: 


get cold get sick get tired get scared 

get going get to go • get in touch with 

get left get on my nerves get away with 

get me? get it across get together 

“But I got to.” she cried. “I just have to talk to somebody. I didn't 
go home. I got worried, awful seared. . . .”— Arthur Somirs 
Roche, Shadow of Doubt, p. 93 


Got is also redundant—and so generally confined to colloquial 
and vulgatc usage—in expressions like “Have you got a pencil?” 
"I’ve got to study now.” "Have you a pencil?” and “I have to study 
now” mean just as much and sound more formal—but in free and 
easy speech the got adds a little emphasis, being more vigorous 
than have. Ordinarily in writing these constructions arc confined 
to dialog. 

3. Get as an auxiliary. Cef is increasingly used as an informal 
emphatic passive auxiliary: 

He got thrown out inside of an hour. 

Our house is getting painted. 

We all got punished on Friday. 


See Curmc, Parts of Speech , p. 218. 

ghost writer A person who writes for another, the latter usually 
signing and taking the credit. 

Given names Ordinarily either spell out or use the initial of given 
names (rather than such abbreviations as Chas., Thos ., Wm.): 

F. T. Graves or Frederick T. Graves 

T. W. Lane or Thomas W. Lane 


gladiolus A revealing example of * divided usage. The singular is 
pronounced gta di'o las or glad i oHas, and commonly, especially 
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among florists, glacl i o'b, the plural gb di'o li, gla di o'll, glad i 6'- 
bs iz. and (of gladiola ), glad i o'bz. Gla di'o lus is the closest to 
the word's Latin origin and is usual with botanists for the name of 
the genus. The "clips glad or glads are a way out of the confusion. 

glamor, glamour Glamor is probably the more usual spelling, 
though glamour was one of few -our words to survive in the United 
States and will still be found. (Compare savior.) The adjective 
would always be glamorous. 

go 1. Go is a useful little word, especially as a "linking verb in 
a number of idioms, most of them colloquial: 

go blind go on! ( = I don’t believe you!) 

go back on go in for 

2. Go and is a colloquial form of emphasis: Go and try it your¬ 
self (no actual movement meant); She went and shot the bear her¬ 
self. These arc primarily oral expressions but they would be appro¬ 
priate in some informal writing. 

3. Going on in stating ages (seven, going on eight) is a colloquial 
and familiar idiom—more vigorous than the formal “between seven 
and eight.” 

good—well Good is an adjective, well is cither an adjective or an 
adverb: I feel good and I feel well (adjectives) are both usual but 
have different connotations ( good implying actual bodily sensa¬ 
tion, well referring merely to a state, "not ill”). 

In vulgate usage well is rarely used, good taking its place ("He 
rowed good” for "He rowed well”). Avoid this usage. 

good-by—good-bye Both arc in use—and the hyphen is dropping 
out in informal use: goodbye, goodby. 

Good English Good English is language that is effective for a par¬ 
ticular communication, that is appropriate to the subject and situa¬ 
tion, to the listener or reader, and to the speaker or writer. When 
the g is capitalized in this book (Good English), this more or less 
technical meaning is intended (otherwise, good English). 


Sec Chapter 2, p. 35. 

grade school— graded school Graded school is the formal word but 
grade school is much more common, and always appropriate. 

graduate The idiom to he graduated from an institution has gen¬ 
erally gone out of use except in formal and somewhat archaic writ¬ 
ing. replaced by graduated from: 
lie graduated from Yale in 1902. 
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Grammar Grammar is a word of various applications. It is used to 
mean the actual form of a language, "the English way of saying 
things.” It is also used to apply to a systematic description of the 
ways of language or of a language. Sometimes it is used to mean 
practically the whole of linguistic science; sometimes it includes 
only a few arbitrarily selected topics in language. Usually it in¬ 
cludes at least the study of the forms of words, the parts of speech, 
syntax (constructions), and frequently the derivation of words and 
pronunciation. A particular "grammar” is a selection of the facts 
of language that suits the writer's purpose. Only the grammars in 
several volumes, like those of Jespersen and of Curme, approach 
anvthing like a complete description of English. 

1. Scientific grammar. There arc three types of scientific gram- 
niatical study: 

a) Descriptive grammar aims to present the facts of a particular 
language, gathered from systematic observation of speaking and 
writing, describing the forms of words, spellings, pronunciations, 
constructions in actual use, without attempting to guide the lan¬ 
guage habits of speakers and writers—though obviously serving 
as the basis for such guidance. 

b) Comparative grammar studies the forms and constructions of 
a set of related languages, as Greek, Latin, German, English, and 
the other Indo-European languages, to show their earlier history. 

c) Historical grammar studies the evolution of the words and syn¬ 
tax of a language, usually explaining present forms and usage in 
the light of the past. 

Sometimes philosophical grammar is spoken of. as in Jespersen's 
title The Philosophy of Grammar. It means a presentation of gen¬ 
eral principles, equivalent to linguistic theory. 

2. Prescriptive grammar. Besides these types of scientific gram¬ 
mar we also speak of prescriptive grammar , called also normative 
grammar. A prescriptive grammar is a body of rules presented as 
guides to expression, statements of how, in the belief of the writer, 
people should speak and write. Many English grammars of this 
type, represented principally by textbooks prepared for the use of 
students, arc now in disrepute because they arc far out of touch 
with scientific grammar and with actual usage, l oo many school 
grammars represent either older usage or traditional rules that arc 
not consistently followed and some that have never been followed 
by users of English. Typically the)' present formal English as 
though it was the only English and definitely discourage informal 
and colloquial usage, which occupy the center stage in the scientific 
grammars. 
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One unfortunate result of prescriptive grammar is that the teach¬ 
ing of formal English has seemed so unreal to students, who, unable 
to separate the useful from the useless advice they receive, have paid 
almost no attention at all to their teaching. If they talked as their 
textbooks said they should, they would be laughed at; consequently 
they have usually continued their natural colloquial or even vulgatc 
speech. 

Although the usage recommended in schools will probably 
always be a little behind that being practiced by actual writers, 
school grammar is now gradually getting away from traditional pre¬ 
scriptive grammar and is coming closer in line with the picture of 
actual usage presented by scientific grammars. 

3. Grammatical terms. Many people steadfastly refuse to learn 
the technical terms of grammar. Students who gaily toss about 
schizophrenic , marginal utility , Hanseatic League , dicotyledonous, 
or trinitrotoluene will not learn the pronunciation and meaning of 
parataxis, predicate adjective, subjunctive, metonymy, or even apos¬ 
trophe or agreement —and some teachers of the subject try to work 
without naming exactly what they arc talking about. Many of the 
words arc a bit difficult—Greek or Latin names that have been 
taken into the language—but they are not nearly so difficult as the 
vocabulary of psychology or chemistry. It is true that grammatical 
nomenclature has been in a sorry way and that commissions in 
both England and the United States have not been able to stand¬ 
ardize names for many of the facts of our language, but there is a 
large and useful vocabulary for discussing language and style, a 
vocabulary that is absolutely necessary if we arc to discuss in any 
detail our own and others’ writing. 

This book uses a good many of these terms, without apology, 
though when there is a choice of name usually the simpler and 
more suggestive has been taken. It is only good sense to gain con¬ 
trol of the words that name common facts of usage and style. 

See p. 38; "Linguistics; *Latin and English § 4. 

References: The works in the bibliography at the beginning of 
this Guide-Index , specifically Fries and Pooley, discuss many of 
the particular rules of prescriptive grammar besides offering their 
own observation of usage; see especially Fries, Chs 1, 2, 11, and 
Ballard, who shows a similar attack on traditional grammar in 

England. 

grand "Counter words 

gray is much more common spelling than grey, but both arc used. 
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Creek alphabet The first college societies, usually for both social 
and intellectual aims, were formed when Greek was a promi¬ 
nent subject in the course of study. Many of them had Greek 
names or Greek mottoes and referred to themselves by the 
abbreviations for these words: Phi Beta Kappa (<i>BK) for 
4h\o(ro<pia BtovKv(3cpvi)Tris, (“Philosophy is the guide of life”). 
Their descendant societies, although very few of their members 
know the Greek language, arc still “Greek letter societies.” 

Recent scientists have sometimes used Greek letters to name 
members of a series, as alpha - beta-, gamma-rays. 

Neither the classical nor the English names of these letters arc 
used consistently in fraternity names or other uses of Greek letters 
in English. Even in the pronunciation of Phi Beta Kappa the two 
systems arc mixed: fl (English) bato (classical) kapo (English). 
This worries a few purists, but usage is the guide in language and 
the prevalent pronunciation should be followed. The accompany¬ 
ing table may be helpful. 

The Greek Alphabet 

Pronunciation of tiif Namf. 


Greek Letters 

English 

Name or tiif Classical 

Enclisii 

Capital 

Small 

Equivalent Letter 

(fMARKsONE Mori. Used) 

A 

a 

a 

alpha 

iilfa (alfa) 

fal'fa 

B 

0 

b 

beta 

fbata 

be'ta 

r 

7 

g 

gamma 

gama (gama) 

fgarn'a 

A 

8 

d 

delta 

delta 

dcl'ta 

E 

e 

c 

epsilon 

epsilon 

cp'si Ion 

z 

r 

z (dz) 

zeta 

fzata 

zc'ta 

H 

V 

a (a) 

eta 

+ata 

c'ta 

0 

0 

ih (thin) 

theta 

fthata 

thc'ta 

1 

l 

c 

iota 

eota 

+i o'ta 

K 

K 

k 

kappa 

kapa 

tkap'a 

A 

X 

1 

lambda 

lamda 

flam'da 

M 


m 

mu 

mu 

+mu 

N 

V 

n 

nu 

nu 

fnu 

** 

s 

*(ks) 

• 

XI 

+kse 

• 

Zl 

0 

o 

o 

omicron 

omikron 

om'i kron 

n 

V\ 

T 

P 

P* 

P« 

+P« 

p 

P 

r 

rho 

ro 

ro 

2 

m 

as 1 

s 

sigma 

sigma 

sig' ma 

T 

T 

t 

tau 

tou 

fto 


s is used at the end of a word, elsewhere a. 
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T 

V 

y(u) 

upsilon 

upsilon 

■fiip'si Ion 

<I> 


f (pi.) 

phi 

fe 

tfi 

X 

X 

ch 

chi 

che (Gcr. ch) 

tki 

* 

* 

ps 

psi 

psc 

tsi 

Q 

oi 

6 

omega 

j omaga 

6 meg's 


grill—grille The cooking device and the eating place arc spelled 
grill (grille only in attempts at a fancy name). The decorative 
iron work is spelled cither grille or grill. 


Croup words In English many groups of two or more words (that 
is, phrases) function as though they were single words. High 
school is not the noun school modified by the adjective high so 
much as a noun in its own right; it might well be spelled as a single 
word (and sometimes is). Many of our verbs arc made up of a verb 
plus an adverb: close up, hold off, look into (* Verb-adverb com¬ 
binations); many prepositions arc phrases: according to, in opposi¬ 
tion to, by means of. 

Other typical group words arc: 

Nouns: hay fever backdoor holding company home run 
safety razor baby blue school year sacrifice hit express train 
Verbs: dig in back water back step (military) flare up 
follow through follow up show up blow up 
Prepositions: in spite of in consequence of previous to due to 


“In such cases,” Professor Krapp says, “it is contrary to the idiom 
of the language to try to analyze the groups into their constituent 
parts so as to give every word, standing alone, a clearly defined 
structural value” (Modern English , p. 315). Consequently in this 
book we ignore the superficial difference between a part of speech 
that is one word and one that is a group of words. “Noun or 
“verb” or “preposition” refers to both the single words and to a 
group word functioning as noun or verb or preposition. 


References: Curmc, Syntax , Ch. 30; Krapp, pp. 313-16 (where 
he calls such phrases “function groups”) 
guarantee—guaranty Guarantee is the usual spelling, and is right 
in all senses. 


guess * calculate, guess, reckon 
gymnasium Gym is the common colloquial '’clip, 
gvpsy_gipsy Spelling is divided, partly because the odd appear¬ 

ance of the two y's is shifting the spelling to gipsy Cap.tah/e 
as the name of a specific people and use lower case for the sense 
merely of ‘ wanderer.” Compare pigmy-pygmy. 
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H 1 . The h (li) sound always occurs at the beginning of sylla¬ 
bles: harsh, heel, /»«g/i, horrible ahead. 

2 H is likely to be silent at the beginning of unstressed s\ Habits. 
forehead (for'ad). behind (when spoken rapidly in unstressed part 
of phrase, beind'). he, his, her, etc., when lightly spoken (Give 
it to him' vs. Give' it to [h]im). 

11 is silent in r/i words— rhetoric, rhyme, rhythm. 

In many words from French the h was formerly not pronounced: 
habit, history, hotel . . . but now is except in heir, honest honor, 
hour. So long as the h was not pronounced, an was used before 
these words and it is still by some people in the forms in which 
the stress is not on the first syllabic: an historical work, an habitual 
error, though a is now much more common. See °a, an. 

3. In words like huge and humor many people drop the h, leav¬ 
ing vij and u'mor. 

4. \V/i spells the sound of hw except in whole, who, whoop : 
yvhen (hwen). See *wh. 

Habitual action Would is the typical auxiliary for habitual action 
in the past, especially in formal English: 

l ie would always go by the longer way. 

Habitual action is also expressed by used to or by an adverb: 

He used to go hv the longer way. 

He usually went by the longer way. 

Hackneyed A term describing an overused word or phrase. See 
“Trite words,” p. 214. 

had better, had rather Had better is the usual idiom for giving 
advice or making an indirect command: 

You had better take care of that cold. You’d better go. 

Had rather and would rather arc both used to express preference: 

He would rather ski than cat. He had rather ski than eat. Since 
the had or would is unstressed in speech (and the contraction he’d 
often used), it is hard to tell which is being said. Informally a shorter 
form without had is common ("If he asks you to do it. you [ ] better 
do it”). This would be written only in a definitely light style (as in 
The Hew Yorker). 

half The more formal idiom is a half, the informal half a: 

Informal: He ran half a mile; half an hour. 

Formal: He ran a half mile; a half hour. 
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A half a (a half an hour) is a redundancy, characteristic of careless 
colloquial or vulgate usage. 

hangar So spelled. Pronounced usually hang'or, sometimes hang'- 
gar. 

hanged—hung In formal English the principal parts of hang when 
referring to the death penalty are hang, hanged, hanged, the ar¬ 
chaic forms kept alive by legal phrases such as ‘ hanged by the neck 
until dead in pthcr senses they are hang, hung, hung: Murderers 
arc hanged, pictures arc hung. 

Informal usage docs not keep this distinction, using hang, hung, 
hung in all senses: 

They hung the Turk that invented work 
In the Big Rock Candy Mountain. 

In the passive hang may mean “to have a picture hung in an 
exhibition”: 

If you frittered your good daylight away chaffing with sparrows, 
how could you ever get hung anywhere? 

happen At present an overworked qualifying verb: 

When I finally got off in Oakland it happened to be raining. 

As it happened, I passed the physics test but flunked the history. 
One of the most interesting plays I have read in a long time was 
assigned in my English course; the play happened to be Justice by 
John Galsworthy. 

All these happens arc *dcadwood and could be dropped with gain 
in neatness and no loss in meaning. 

hardly * Double negative § 3 

have 1 .. As a verb of independent meaning have means to “own, 
possess,” in a literal (have a car) or transferred sense (have the 
measles). There arc many idioms with have, such as: 
to have a look the book (or gossip ...) has it that 
have it your own way to have it out (in a fight) 
to have the ocean in view (or in front) 

Informal: He had his arm broken. He had a broken arm. 

Formal: He suffered a broken arm. 

2. As an auxiliary have plus a past participle makes the perfect 
tense (They have come); shall or will have plus a past participle- 
makes the future perfect tense (They will have gone by then); had 
plus a past participle makes the past perfect (They had gone to the 
beach before we arrived). See ^Tenses of verbs. 

3. Contractions. In speech, he, she, it has arc contracted to 
he’s, she's, it's (He’s not tried to in years; It’s rained for over a 
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week.), and I, you. we, they have are contracted to I've, you've, 

we've, they've. , , , ( 

Would have , wouldn't have arc sometimes written would of. 

wouldn't of, an erroneous attempt to represent what is spoken as 
would've , wouldn'tve. Compare could have , might have. 

In vulgatc usage the redundant "If he’d have tried ( If lie would 
have tried) is a common idiom for 'If he'd tried,” but it would not 
be written except in reproducing conversation. 

4. Had ought' and hadn't ought are vulgatc idioms, redundant 

but emphatic: 

Vulcatf: lie had ought to take better care of himself. 

More formal: I lc ought to take better care of himself. 

Vulgate: He hadn't ought to lie like that. 

More formal: He ought not to [shouldn't] lie like that. 

5. Have got. For the redundant colloquial and vulgatc have got 
sec °gct $2. 

6. Had better. Sec Miad better. 


healthful, healthy Healthful means “giving health”; healthy means 
"having health.” Persons, animals arc healthy; places, food are 
healthful. 

height—heighth Vulgatc English usually has heighth , like width 
and breadth (and the original Old English form had f/i),but height 
is the only form current in formal and informal English. Contrast 
•drought-drouth. 

Heightened style Typically a heightened style makes conspicuous 
use of the connotation of words, especially their overtones of senti¬ 
ment and emotion, it tends to use the more literary and less collo¬ 
quial parts of the language, it uses figures of speech, sentences with 
definite patterns, as of parallelism, balance, and climax, and it 
makes considerable use of sound, euphony, and rhythm. 

In fiction such a heightening of style is often appropriate for 
passages of elevated feeling, portraying the emotions of a character, 
as in Conrad’s famous description of young Marlow s first experi¬ 
ence of the East: 


"I need not tell you what it is to be knocking about in an open 
boat. I remember nights and days of calm, when we pulled, we 
pulled, and the boat seemed to stand still, as if bewitched within 
the circle of the sea horizon. I remember the heat, the deluge of rain- 
squalls that kept us bailing for dear life (but filled our water-cask), 
and I remember sixteen hdhrs on end with a mouth dry as a cinder 
and a steering-oar over the stern to keep my first command head on 
to a breaking sea. I did not know how good a man I was till then. I 
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remember the drawn faces, the dejected figures of my two men, and 
I remember my youth and the feeling that will never come back any 
more—the feeling that I could last for ever, outlast the sea, the earth, 
and all men; the deceitful feeling that lures us on to jovs, to perils, 
to love, to vain effort—to death; the triumphant conviction of 
strength, the heat of life in the handful of dust, the glow in the heart 
that with cvcr>' year grows dim, grows cold, grows small, and ex¬ 
pires—and expires, too soon, too soon—before life itself. 

"And this is how I see the East. I have seen its secret places and 
have looked into its very soul; but now I see it always from a small 
boat, a high outline of mountains, blue and afar in the morning; like 
faint mist at noon; a jagged wall of purple at sunset. I have the feel 
of the oar in my hand, the vision of a scorching blue sea in my eyes. 
And I see a bay, a wide bay, smooth as glass and polished like ice, 
shimmering in the dark. A red light burns far off upon the gloom 
of the land, and the night is soft and warm. We drag at the oars 
with aching arms, and suddenly a puff of wind, a puff faint and 
tepid and laden with strange odours of blossoms, of aromatic wood, 
comes out of the still night—the first sigh of the East on my face. 
That I can never forget. It was impalpable and enslaving, like a 
charm, like a whispered promise of mysterious delight."— Joseph 
Conrad, Youth, pp. 36-37 

In factual writing a heightened style is also appropriate in pas¬ 
sages with feeling, as when a writer is presenting a course of action 
or an opinion, especially of full praise or blame, or some ideals 
about which he feels deeply and about which he wishes his reader 
not only to think but to feel. (See the paragraph by Bertrand 

Russell, p. 177.) . . 

Although this emotional heightening of style is more usual in 
formal writing, a more informal and "plain" style may show similar 
traits: 


The people came out of their houses and smelled the hot stinging 
air and covered their noses from it. And the children came out of 
the houses, but they did not run or shout as they would have done 
after a rain. Men stood by their fences and looked at the ruined 
corn, drying fast now, only a little green showing through the film 
of dust/ The men were silent and they did not move often. And 
the women came out of the houses to stand beside their men—to 
feel whether this time the men would break. I he women studied the 
men’s faces secretly, for the corn could go. as long as something 
else remained. The children sent exploring senses out to see whether 
men and women would break. The children peeked at the faces o 
the men and women, and then drew careful lines m the dust with 
their toes. Morses came to the watering troughs and nuzzled the 
water to clear the surface dust. After a while the faces o the: watch- 
ing men lost their bemused perplexity and became hard and angry 
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md resistant. Then the women knew that they were safe and that 
there was no break. Then they asked. \\ hat II we do. And the 
men replied. I don't know. But it was all right. I he women knew 
it was all right, and the watching children knew it was all right. 
Women and children knew deep in themselves that no misfortune 
was too great to hear if their men were whole. I lie women went 
into the houses to their work, and the children began to p a\, hut 
cautiously at first. As the day went forward the sun became less red. 
It flared down on the dust-blanketed land. 1 he men sat in the door- 
wavs of their houses; their hands were busy with sticks and little 

rocks. The men sat still—thinking—figuring.— John Steinbeck, 1 he 

Grapes of Wrath, pp. 6-7. 


There has been a good deal of argument among critics about this 
heightening of style. Some appear to feel that prose is better the 
more it has characteristics usually associated with poetry. 'I hose 
who prefer the plain style seem to feel that any departure from 
simple direct statement is somehow dishonest. But the question is 
not of the qualities of poetry (or verse) and prose. 'Hiere arc sev¬ 
eral kinds of style, all with long and honorable traditions in English 
literature. (The heightened style owes much to the Oriental and 
more poetic passages in the King James Version of the Bible.) All 
good styles have their uses and the real question is of their appro¬ 
priateness to the subjects and situations in which they arc used. 
The two special dangers of the heightened style arc that it may be 
used for an ordinary statement that would make its mark better if 
it was simply told, and that writers believing this style better than 
others may attempt it even when they have no aptitude for it or 
when the immediate subject docs not call for it. 

In a plea for “fine writing.” Logan Pearsall Smith tells that see¬ 
ing a large map of the United States in a consular office abroad 
suggested to him that American writers arc not interested in style— 
and to most readers his putting of this relatively simple idea will 


seem overwritten: 


Youth has its dreams, its longings for distinction; among all the 
eager young men and women of that vast country, nowhere on those 
prairies or among those mountains, by the side of no lake or river 
or of cither ocean, in not one of those resounding cities or multi¬ 
tudinous universities, docs the thought no longer come to any one, 
I asked myself, that the instrument of speech which they make use of 
all day long has resonance sleeping within it of unimaginable beaut}? 
Never to any one of them docs it now occur to try to master, as 
others have mastered, the ironic echoes which arc latent in English 
Prose? The golden sceptre of style gilds everything it touches, and 
can make immortal those who grasp it: to no one of those aspiring 
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youths docs the thought ever suggest itself that it might be an ad¬ 
venture among adventures to try to wield that wand?—L ocan Pear¬ 
sall Smith, "Pine Writing,” Reperusals and Re collections, p. 332 

At present a heightened style is out of fashion. Our fiction 
writers especially seem to avoid it, using instead a plain, and some¬ 
times too plain, telling of their tales. In factual writing it is per¬ 
haps more common, because of the interest in and feeling for their 
ideas that our more earnest writers show. It is so out of fashion that 
some writers with real depth of feeling probably avoid it inten¬ 
tionally. For a writer to repress a genuine tendency to an appro¬ 
priate heightening of style is as dangerous as forcing it when a 
writer docs not have sufficient feeling to warrant it. There arc 
various reasons for the vogue of the plain style—the dominance of 
realistic fiction, the supposedly scientific temper of thought, the 
journalistic quality of much writing. Virginia Woolf, in a para¬ 
graph itself somewhat heightened, blames education—which can 
be only one of the several reasons—and by implication pleads for 
more heightened style in writing: 

If this is true, if there is now a uniformity and a drill and a dis¬ 
cretion unknown before, what do you think can be the reason? In 
one word, and I have room for one only and that is murmured in 
your private car—education. Some years since, for reasons, unknown 
but presumably of value, it must have occurred to someone that the 
arts of reading and writing can be taught. Degrees were given at 
the universities to those who showed proficiency in their native 
tongue. And the teachers of the living language were not old and 
hoary; as fitted their subject they were young and supple. Persua¬ 
sion sat on their tongues, and the taught, instead of mocking. loved 
their teachers. And the teachers took the manuscripts of the young 
and drew circles of blue chalk around this adjective and circles of 
red chalk around that adverb. They added in purple ink what I ope 
would have thought and what Wordsworth would have said. And 
the young, since they loved their teachers, believed them. Hence it 
came about that instead of knowing that the sun was in the sky and 
the bird on the branch the young knew the whole course of Pnghsh 
literature from one end to another; how one age follows another; 
and one influence cancels another; and one style is derived from an- 
other and one phrase is better than another. I hey took service under 
their teachers instead of riding into battle alone. All their marriages 
—and what arc the five years between twenty and twenty-five in the 
life of a writer but years of courtship and wedding, of falling in 
love with words and learning their nature and how to mate then by 
one’s own decree in sentences of one’s own framing?—a I their mar¬ 
riages were arranged in public; tutors introduced the couples; lecturers 
supervised the amours; and examiners finally pronounced u nether 
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the fruit of the union was blessed or the reverse. Such methods of 
course, produced an erudite and eugenic offspring. But one asks, 
turning over the honest, the admirable, the entirely sensible and un¬ 
sentimental pages, where is love? meaning by that where is the sound 
of the sea and the red of the rose, music, imagery and a voice speaking 
from the heart?—' Virginia Woolf, “All About Books, l he New 
Republic, April 15. 1931 


References: Logan Pearsall Smith. "Fine Writing." Rcperusals 
and Re collections (New York. 1937) and his anthology, A I reas- 
ury of English Prose (Boston. 1920). The opposite point of view 
is presented in a review of the Treasury by Arthur Clutton-Brock, 
included in More Essays on Books (New York, 1921). Dobrec, 
Part iii, Emotive Prose. John Livingston Lowes. “The Noblest 
Monument of English Prose,” Essays in Appreciation (Boston. 
1936). 

hello is the common American greeting. Variants, mostly British, 
arc hallo, halloo, hollo. Plural hello s. 

The verb ("to shout in greeting or to attract attention") is gen¬ 
erally given in dictionaries as hollo or hollow, but this is an archaic 
form not heard in the United States. We all say holler. 


help but 0 can't help (but) 

hence A formal word for the less formal consequently , therefore; 
rare in current informal writing. ‘'Conjunctive adverbs 

he-or-she (his-or-her) English has no third person pronoun to 
refer to individuals of either or both sexes. Since we must often 
refer to nouns that name either or both male and female, the 
language has developed three ways of making up for the lack of an 
accurate pronoun: 

1. The most usual and most satisfactory way is to use he or his 
alone even when some of the persons meant are female, since he 
can be regarded as referring to person as much as to man: 

Mr. Brown and Miss Trevor led the discussion, each giving his 
opinion of the poem. 

There is considerable discussion whether a man or a woman will 
be appointed to the vacant cabinet post. Whoever receives the ap¬ 
pointment will find his task a difficult one. 

Sometimes when the typical individuals or the majority of the 
group refened to would be women, use her in the same way: 

Each one of the teachers in this school is required to submit her 
report to the principal in person. 
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2. Sometimes both he and she are used: 

A teacher gives his or her own opinions on matters of politics and 
religion and often influences a pupil to think as he or she docs. 
[Either of the two pronouns would be better in this sentence than 
both of them.] 

Every student wishes to participate in some activity authorized by 
his or her college. \IIis or her sounds pedantic here; his alone 
would be better.] 

The two pronouns are almost always clumsy and really no more 
accurate, since the meaning is determined by the antecedent. The 
use of he and/or she has been called "correct but not commend¬ 
able.” 

3. The third way is to resort to a plural pronoun. This is the 
usual informal colloquial solution, and it is frequently written: 

Neither [a man and a woman] tasted what they ate.—K atherine 
Anne Porter, Flowering Judas, p. 26 

he said In writing conversation, "he said.” "she said arc the safest 
labels for a speech unless a more specific word (whispered, asked, 
faltered .. .) really applies. See * Conversation, ‘Quotation marks. 

highbrow After a period of slang overuse, highbrow has settled 
down as a useful informal word, and lowbrow has too: 

Crotchety highbrow critics hemmed and hawed about his playing, 
but they had to admit that his mimicry was extraordinary.—7 ime, 
Feb. 13, 1939 

The cult of the lowbrow and the technique of showmanship nave 
unquestionably invaded every field of literary and intellectual ac¬ 
tivity .—The Saturday Review of Literature 
high school Capitalize only when referring to a particular school 
(some newspaper styles do not use capitals even then): 

I graduated from high school at seventeen. 

I graduated from Bismarck High School in 1V>*». 

These two high schools will now play for the championship. 

Working on a high school paper is good training. 

Some periodicals arc now printing the word as a compound: 

highschool. . 

himself herself IUmself and herself arc used in two ways: 

1 As reflexive pronouns, referring to the subject of the sen¬ 
tence: 

He took it upon himself to see that it was done. 

George has always taken himself pretty seriously. 

She looked at herself in the window and gave her hat a little pull. 
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2. As emphatic tags, intensive*: 

lie told me himself. 

I looked up and there was Mrs. Goodenow hcrselt. 

Compare 'myself, 'yourself, yourselves. 

his-or-her 'hc-or-shc 

Historical present Using the present tense in a narrative of past 
events. See “The time relation," p. 82. 

holdup Informal and colloquial. No hyphen in the noun. ‘Hie 
verb is written in two words: 

There was a holdup in the block last night. 

They had planned to hold up the messenger as lie left the bank. 

holler 'hello 

home, homely, homey 1 . Home is used as a noun, verb, adjective, 
and adverb—an example of the English habit of making one form 
serve several functions ('Parts of speech §2): 

Noun: His home was now in Cleveland. 

Verb: The bird homed in an hour and twenty minutes. 

Adverb: He came home unexpectedly. Ram the shell home. 

His remark went home. 

Adjective: home duties, home manufactures, home run 

In “They are home," 'They arc not home.” home is a colloquial 
clip for at home. To home in these phrases is vulgatc. 

2. Home—house. Writers careful of their words use house for 
a building, home for a house looked at as the seat of a person's 
living. Real estate men (realtors) use home for house to capitalize 
on sentiment in their business. 

3. Homely. In formal English homely means “informal, unas¬ 
suming, characteristic of home life." In colloquial and vulgatc 
English homely usually means “coarse, ugly in appearance." 

4. Homey is a good informal word: The lodge had a cheerful, 
homey atmosphere. * 


Homonyms Two words of different meanings that arc pronounced 
alike (bear, bare; plain, plane) arc called homonyms (or homo¬ 
phones). 


English has a great many such pairs of words, most of them in 
common use. They exist for different reasons. Some Old English 
words once different have fallen together because of changes in 
form through the centuries: bear (the animal) fr om _J ?s:vi^bear 
(the verb) from beran ; plain and plane both to La fin 

planus, but the spelling of the first was alteeedi vn£ through 


Honorable 


. - arc from different languages, having 

fallen into similar forms by accident: rest meaning ‘'peace'’ is from 
Old English, rest meaning " remainder " is from French; and bark 
of a tree is from Scandinavian, bark of a dog from Old English, and 
bark y the vessel, a more recent borrowing from French-Italian. 

There is very little chance of misunderstanding these words be¬ 
cause their context will tell which is which—though their simi¬ 
larity is often capitalized in *puns. But homophones like plain- 
plane make a good deal of trouble in spelling. Much of this con¬ 
fusion is really carelessness, for the words arc common. Try to 
visualize the ones that bother you, in phrases that show their mean¬ 
ing. something like these: 


P riest at the altar —WTio can alter human nature? 

athcr gave his assent to the marriage.—the ascent of Mount Everest 
bearing pain— baring his arm 
a lower berth —his tenth birthday 
born in June 1922—“ borne by the wind” 

bow (bou) of the boat —bow (bo) of a violin—bow (bou) of the 
head— bough (bou) of a tree 

the bridal party, bridal suite—a horse’s bridle, the bridle path 
a house-to-house canvass —with canvas spread 
The capital of Illinois is Springfield.—The capitol has a gilded dome. 
A woman despises insincere compliments. —the complement of the 
an°lc 

There arc five members of the council.—counsel for the defense, 
counsel is advice 
a dual personality—a pistol duel 

the trophy cups on the mantel —a mantle covered her 
a piece of paper— peace or war 

air plane, plane geometry—the Great Flams, a plain statement 
I Ie rode horseback.—The road was macadam.—He rowed a dory, 
a box of stationery —a stationary engine, stationary desks 
tea to drink— tee on a golf course 


Reference: Kennedy, §82 

Honorable As a title of respect, for persons in political office of 
some prestige, this word is capitalized and is usually preceded b> 
the; it may be abbreviated in addresses when initials or first name 

is used. 

the Honorable Robert M. LaFollcttc the Hon Robert M. LnFollettc 
the Honorable Member from South Carolina 

hope “In hopes of a better day to come" is colloquial and vulgatc 
for in the hope of. - 
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After leaving Montreal, we drove on in the hope [not: in hopes) of 
reaching Quebec as soon as possible, (or: in hope of reaching) 

In informal writing hoping is more usual: 

After leaving Montreal, we drove on, hoping to reach Quebec as 
soon as possible. 

Hours In consecutive writing, especially if it is formal, hours are- 
written in words: at four o’clock. 

In newspapers and in much informal writing, figures are used, 
especially if several times arc mentioned: 
at 4 p. m. just after 9 a. m. from 10 to 12 *a. m. and p. in. 

however 1. As a connective, however is more appropriate to the 
fully developed sentences of formal style, and is especially useful 
as a connective between sentences: 

Occasionally the beat man writes his own story in the press room 
of the public building in which he is stationed, and sends it to the 
office by messenger. This, however, is unusual as it involves loss of 
time.—C. D. MacDoucall. Reporting for Beginners, p. 65 
That, as prose, is simple, easy, fluent, and flexible; what is impor¬ 
tant, however, is that it is written, apparently, in the tones of every 
day, though here and there we can detect traces of literary forms— 
only that which’ instead of 'only what’; 'How to act' instead of 
'what to do’; it is extraordinarily difficult to rid one's self of terms 
of that kind.— Bonamy Dobree, Modern Prose Style, p. 219 
We can read many pages of informal English without encoun¬ 
tering however, its place being taken by the lighter but, even as a 
connective between sentences: 

Both the psycholog)' of the artist and the history of the arts are- 
interesting, and may be valuable, topics of investigation. But it 
should be clearly recognised that the history of the forms of the arts 
has no direct connection with the arts as they arc.— Rupert Brooke, 
John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, p. 24 

Amateur writers arc likely to overuse however; but would usually 
be mpre appropriate to the simple directness of their statements: 
During the eight weeks I was in the hospital, A1 visited me twice, 
assuring me that as soon as I was able, I could have my old job. 
But [better than however) after four weeks of convalescing at home, 
it was time for me to go to college. 

Many people think that Model T’s arc always getting out of order. 
This is not always the ease, however. Ours has . . . (Better) 
Many people think that Model T’s are always getting out of order, 
but that is not always true. Ours has . . . 

When however is used, it is usually placed after the first word or 
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phrase of its clause, as in the first two quotations in this article. 
Clauses of one sentence connected by however are usually sub¬ 
stantial enough to be separated by a semicolon, as in the Dobrce 
quotation. * Conjunctive adverbs, *but 
2. As a simple adverb, however modifies an adjective or other 
adverb: 

lie’ll have to go with the others, however little lie may want to 
do it. 

However hard we tried, the current swept us back. 


human, once a noun in good standing, fell to the level of humorous 
and undignified usage, and now seems slowly being brought back 
into good standing. 

With all his heart he wants to come close to some other human, 
touch someone with his hands, be touched by the hand of another.— 
Sherwood Anderson, W inesburg, Ohio, p. 287 

Humor Ilumor is primarily a matter of material, rather than of 
words, coming from shrewd observation of the amusing doings of 
people, from the ironical contrasts in life, from seeing likenesses or 
observing incongruous situations that escape the average person, 
from parodying or farcing ideas, from elaborating the trivial instead 
of the important strand of a thought, from plain exaggeration or 
understatement. 

A humorous writer is usually an informal writer, using the re¬ 
sources of the language with freedom—old words in new senses, 
new words, misformed words, colloquial words, words with double 
connotation (•Puns), and constructions that suit his immediate 
fancy. An enumeration of the qualities of humor is not VCI T useful, 
but a few specimens may remind you of some of the possibilities: 


The notion that such persons ["writers of light pieces running 
from a thousand to two thousand words”) arc gay of heart and care¬ 
free is curiously untrue. They lead, as a matter of fact an existence 
of iumpincss and apprehension. They sit on the edge of the chair of 
Literature. In the house of Life they have the feeling that they have 
never taken off their overcoats. Afraid of losing themselves in the 
hrecr flight of the two-volume novel, or even of the one-volume 
novel they stick to short accounts of their misadventures because they 
never get so deep into them but that they feel they can get out. This 
tvoc of writing is not a joyous form of self-expression but the mam- 
felt ition of a twitchincss at once cosmic and mundane. Authors of 
such pieces have, nobody knows why, a genius for getting into minor 
difficulties- they walk into the wrong apartments, they drink furni¬ 
ture SlSi for stomach bitters, they drive their cars into the prize 
tulip beds of haughty neighbors, they playfully slap gangsters, mis- 
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taking them for old school friends. To call such persons humorous, 
a loose-fitting and ugly word, is to miss the nature of their dilemma 
and the dilemma of tiler nature. The little wheels of their invent,on 
arc set in motion by the damp hand of melancholy. 

Such a writer moves about restlessly wherever lie goes, ready to get 
the hell out at the drop of a pie-pan or the lift of a skirt. I lis g^turcs 
arc the ludicrous reflexes of the maladjusted; \us repose ,s the mo¬ 
mentary inertia of the nonplussed, lie pulls the blinds against the 
morning and creeps into smokey corners at night. He talks largely 
about small matters and smally about great affairs. His cars are shut 
to the ominous rumblings of the dynasties of the world moving to¬ 
ward a cloudier chaos than ever before, but be hears with acute per¬ 
ception the startling sounds that rabbits make twisting in the bushes 
along a country road at night and a cold chill comes upon hm, when 
the comic supplement of a Sunday newspaper blows unexpectedly 
out of an arcaway and envelopes bis knees. He can sleep while the 
commonwealth crumbles but a strange sound in the pantry at three in 
the morning will strike terror into bis stomach. lie is not afraid, or 
much aware, of the menaces of empire but he keeps looking behind 
him as be walks along the darkening streets out of the fear that he 
is being softly followed by little men padding along in single file, 
about a foot and a half high, large-eyed, and whiskered.— Jam is 
Thukder, My Li/e and Hard Times, Preface 
Always fair game for a humorist arc things taken at their face 
value or things taken more seriously than they really deserve. 
Applying the judgment of common sense to inflated reputations 
often results in humor by sheer contrast with the usual opinions. 
In the following passages two different methods and different styles 
arc shown in this sort of attack, one on a sentimental poem that 
lias been taken too seriously, the other on Shakespeare-worship. 

The boy who stood on the burning deck has been played up as an 
example of youthful heroism for the benefit of the young of our race 
ever since Mrs. Felicia Dorothea Ilcmans set him down in black and 
white. I deny that he was heroic. I insist that lie merely was feeble¬ 
minded. Let us give this youth the careful oncc-over: The scene is 
the Battle of the Nile. The time is August, 179S. When the action 
of the piece begins the hoy stands on the burning deck whence all 
but him had fled. You see, everyone else on hoard had had sense 
enough to beat it. hut lie stuck because his father had posted him 
there. There was no good purpose lie might serve by sticking, ex¬ 
cept to furnish added material for the poetess, hut like the leather- 
headed young imbecile that lie was he stood there with his feet getting 
warmer all the time, while the flame that lit the battle’s wreck shone 
round him o’er the dead. After which: 

There came a hurst of thunder sound; 

The boy—oh! where was lie? 
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Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea— 

Ask the waves. Ask the fragments. Ask Mrs. Hcmans. Or, to 
save time, inquire of me. 

lie has become totally extinct. He is no more and he never was 
very much. Still we need not worry. Mentally he must have been 
from the very outset a liability rather than an asset. Had he lived, 
undoubtedly lie would have wound up in a home for the feeble¬ 
minded. It is better so, as it is—better that he should be spread about 
over the surface of the ocean in a broad general way, thus saying all 
the expense and trouble of gathering him up and burying him and 
putting a tombstone over him. lie was one of the incurables.— Irvin 
S. Cobb, A Plea for Old Cap Collier , pp. 40-41 

It costs a shilling to cross any doorstep in Stratford, and once in¬ 
side, the visitor finds himself on the very spot where Shakespeare 
signed his will or wrote The Tempest or did something or other 
which makes it necessary to charge an additional sixpence for the 
extra sanctity involved. Through all the shrines surge English and 
American tourists, cither people who have read too much Shakespeare 
at the expense of good, healthy detective stories or people who have 
never read him at all and hope to get the same results by bump¬ 
ing their heads on low beams. Both categories try heroically to ap¬ 
pear deeply moved, an effort which gives their faces a draped look. 
Were it not for the countryside round about, I woitfd not sta V an 
hour in Stratford—I keep expecting that somebody all dressed up as 
the immortal bard will come rushing out with a pnglc of bells and a 
jovial shout, and I will have to confess apologetically that I am a 
big girl now and too old to believe in Shakespeare.— Marcarei 
Halsey, With Malice Toward Some, pp. 65-66 
Amateurs need to be reminded that a good deal of light ^iting 
has already been done and that no amount word iugglmg and 
number of stale quips emphasized by a question mark (?) can co, 
ccal a lack of really humorous insight. A glanWjt the 11 g 

TZ time 1 itS show the occasional flash of illuminating humor 
that makes life ntprp genial. 

“iSS'ce" Enjoyment of Louder (New 

York 1936)- E B. and Katherine B. White, A Subtreasun f 
Ameren Humor (New York, 1941), especially the preface 

Hyperbole ‘Exaggeration 

li l r i 1 A hvnlien is used to mark the division of a word 
the end of a lincCf manuscript or print. The problem in this 
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use is to divide the word between syllables. This is discussed in 

* Division of words. , .. 

2. In certain types of compounds of a preposition and a root 
word a hyphen is necessary to avoid confusion, or for emphasis or 

d^Bchwcn a prefix ending with a vowel and a root word begin- 
ning with the same vowel: 

rc-cicctcd rc-cntcr pre-eminent pre-existent 

(Sec *prc-> * rc *; Scc also *dicrcsis.) 

Usage is divided on words made with to-, tiie more common ones 
now generally being written solid: 
co-operate or cooperate co-ordinate or coordinate 

b) . To avoid confusion with another word: 

rc-collcct—recollect recover—recover 

c) Between a prefix and a proper name: 

anti-Nazi cx-Prcsidcnt Hoover pro-Roosevelt 

d) When the prefix is stressed: 

cx-husband cx-wifc anti-vivisection (or antivivisection) 

3. With modifiers preceding a noun: 

a) Occasionally some pairs of modifiers might be ambiguous with¬ 
out a hyphen: a light yellow scarf might be cither a light scarf that 
was yellow or a scarf that was light yellow, so that light-yellow is 
safest for the latter meaning, and conservative writers would put 
light, yellow scarf for the first. There is a distinction between a 
great-grandfather (indicating relationship only) and a great grand¬ 
father (indicating quality of a grandfather). When an adverb has 
the same form as an adjective, many people use a hyphen if the 
adverb modifies a participle: a late-flowering iris (an iris that 
flowers late), slow-moving goods. But ordinarily such expressions 
would not be mistaken however they were written, except by people 
perversely analyzing the phrases. 

b) Usage is divided on hyphening noun phrases when used as 
modifiers, as in seventeenth century philosophy. Formal writers 
would usually write seventeenth<entury , informal seventeenth 
century. This division applies to such expressions as the following: 

a Seventh Avenue shop a college professor attitude 
the drugstore clerk manner summer vacation freedom 
two-hundred-pound, six-foot-two halfbacks 

c) Other modifying phrases, especially long humorous coinages, 
are usually hyphened: 
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Aside from its practical uses, this appeals to what might be termed 
the “ I-know-a-guy-who” streak in human nature.— Jack Alexander, 
The New Yorker, Aug. 1, 1936 

That kind of tail-bctwccn-thc-lcgs philosophy has no place in 
America.— Country Gentleman, Jan. 1939 

Shorter phrases will be found written variously. Onshore is usually 
one word; first rate is found as two words or hyphened; dirt cheap 
would usually be two words. A dictionary will give the commoner 
form of this type of phrase. 

d) A hyphen is used to carry the force of a modifier over to a later 
noun (“suspension hyphen”): 

The third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade rooms have been redecorated. 

In both thirteenth- and fourteenth-century texts 


4. A hyphen is conventionally used in certain group words:' 

a) In the compound numerals from twenty-one to ninety-nine, 
and in fractions, though this use is decreasing. 

one hundred sixty-two one thirty-second three-sixteenths 
forty-seven ninety-ninth 

b) In names of family relationships: 

Hyphened: father-in-law, daughter-in-law, etc. 

One word: stepson, stepdaughter, stepmother 

Two words: half brother, half sister (sometimes hyphened) 

c) In compounds with self-, which arc usually hyphened in dic¬ 
tionaries but are often found in print as two words: 


self-contained self-government—self government 

self-help—self help self-importance self-pity—self pit) 


Selfhood, selfless arc written as one word. 

If words of this sort raise any question, consult a recent dietion- 
ary-but note the comments on the general use of hyphens made in 
the next section. 

5 The question of compound and occasionally compounded 
words is more complex. Many compound words will be found 
written in three ways, as two words, hyphened, or as one word. 
As a rule the form docs not affect meaning: tax payers, tax payers 
and 3 taxpayers all pay taxes; u red headed roommate a reddteaded 
t ' , in( i a redheaded roommate all have red hair. W e fin 

(b». rf ,hc 

e’s 1 - noil links and golf-links; sugar beet and sugar-beet. 

In’the past, words that were becoming fused into compounds 
were required to pass through a probationary period with hyphens 
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before being admitted as single words. Baseball for instance was 
hyphened for a time, and football and basketball until quite re 
ccntlv. There is less tendency to use hyphens now. except m quite 
formal writing, and compounds are now made '“dm c yrf. out 
hyphens if the word is really needed. A hyphen is more lihcK to be 
used when one of the elements has two or more syllables: 

... and we have even seen their guilty simulacra in tenement-house 

and shopfronts.— Lewis Mumkoku. Sticks and Stones, p. ISO 

Schoolbook is usually written solid, pocket-book often hyphened 
or as two words; reference book would almost always be found as 


two separate words. ... ,, • 

The only consolation is that hyphening is more a publisher s 
worry than a writer’s. A publisher may wish for uniformity in 
principle and may struggle to get it in printing particular words 
though absolute consistency is impossible. 1 he university ot 
Chicago Press Manual of Style, for instance, devotes nine pages to 
rules for hyphening, and stylcbooks of newspaper and other publi¬ 
cations have numerous rules, many of them arbitrary choices of 
form made simply to insure consistency. But in a person’s ordinary 
writing, he docs not need to be too particular. For words in com¬ 
mon use he can consult a dictionary or do as lie finds reputable 
publications doing. 

It is obvious that use of hyphens should be appropriate to other 
traits of style, especially to punctuation. In general, formal and 
conservative writers tend to use more hyphens, informal writers 
tend to use fewer, and those who follow an open punctuation 
often get along with almost no hyphens. The present style is to use 
rather few, writing the word pairs as two separate words or joined 


as one. 

Contrast these passages from contemporary writers: 


And the face was also surly, hang dog, petulant, and servile—the 
face of one of those little men—a door-man at a theater, a janitor 
in a shabby warehouse, office building, or cheap apartment house, the 
father-in-law of a policeman, the fifth cousin of a desk sergeant, the 
uncle of a ward heeler's wife, a pensioned door-opener, office-guard, 
messenger, or question-evader for some Irish politician . . .— Thomas 
Wolfe, “Death the Proud Brother,” From Death to Morning, p. 43 

At the broker’s office there was the usual wclldrcsscd elderly crowd 
in sportsclothcs filling up the benches, men with panamahats held 
on knees of Palm Beach suits and linen plusfours. women in pinks 
and greens and light tan and white crisp dresses.— John Dos Passos, 
The Dig Money, p. 382 ^ 
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Thomas Wolfe, consistent with his rather conservative usage, 
has more hyphens than most people would use; Dos Passos, in 
keeping with other traits of his venturesome style, runs as single 
words several which are conventionally hyphened or written as 
two words. Such word joinings are a matter of style rather than of 
correctness, and appropriateness is more important than rules. 

The conclusion one comes to after a serious consideration of 
current habits in the use of hyphens is well put by John Benbow 
in Manuscript & Proof, the stylebook of the Oxford University 
Press of New York: “If you take hyphens seriously you will surely 
go mad.” 


1. Long i (I). The sound of long i is a diphthong, sliding from 
a or a to short i or short e: ice, wild, find, guide, night, tiny. It is 
variously spelled as in aye, eye, by, buy, bye, lie. 

In unstressed syllables i has the same sound but is somewhat 
shorter: di am'o tar. 

2. Short i (i). As in bit, city. Before r it spells the sound repre¬ 
sented by c: bird (berd), third (therd). 

3. Continental i (c). In a few words the Continental (Euro¬ 
pean) value of i is preserved: machine (mo shen'), police (po les'), 
visa (ve'zo), and in recent unanglicized borrowings, chic (shek). 

4. As a consonant (y). / may represent a y sound before a vowel, 
especially in rapid pronunciation: opinion (opin'yan), Indian 

(ind'yan). „ , * 

For the plural -ies see * Plurals § lb and *Y. See also -lie. 


I 1. The pronoun I is written with a capital simply because in the 
old manuscript hands a small i was likely to be lost or to get 
attached to a neighboring word, and a capital helped keep it a dis¬ 
tinct word. There is no conceit implied. . , .. 

2 The widely circulated rumor that I should not be the hrst 
word in a letter (sometimes even that it should not be the first 
word of a sentence) is unfounded. I can be used wherever it is 
needed People with only average concern for themselves need not 
worry- the conceited will give themselves away anyway. C.rcumlo- 
2s to get around the natural use of I are usually awkward and 
likely to attract attention to themselves: 

There is a feeling in me [I feel] that relief projects have had a 
disastrous effect on morale. 
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The best way to avoid conspicuous use of / (or of any other 
word) is to keep it out of emphatic sentence positions, especially 
from the stressed beginning of a sentence. A subordinate clause 
or longish phrase put first will throw the stress off the /: 

After a long struggle I decided to go. (instead of] 

I decided to go, after a long struggle. 

3 Omission of I. In clipped personal writing-diaries, casual 
and informal letters-/ is often appropriately omitted if the style is 
also clipped in other respects: 

A drive to Nahant yesterday afternoon. Stopped at Rice’s, and 
afterwards walked down to the steamboat wharf to sec the passengers 
land.—N athaniel Hawthorne, American Notc-Books, Aug. >1, 
1835 


0 It’s me, * myself, *\vc §2 (“editorial we”), •Impersonal style 



diatcly preceding footnote. Sec "Form of footnotes, p. HI. 

idea strictly means a “concept,” something thought about some¬ 
thing. It is frequently used as a substitute for intention and similar 
words in constructions that are usually wordy: 

I got the idea that [I thought) every policeman was my enemy. 

Wc started out with the idea in mind of going to a dance. \W c 
started out intending to go to a dance ... or some such direct state¬ 
ment of purpose.) 

The idiom with idea is of . . . mg, not to . . .: 

Early in the flood I got the brilliant idea of joining (not: to join) 
the Red Cross. 


Idiom and idioms (Correction: The expression marked is not the Id 
idiomatic English construction. Revise it. referring to an article in 
this Index or to a dictionary if you are not sure what it should be.) 

The word idiom is used in two different, almost opposed*senses: 

1. It may mean the usual forms of expression of a particular lam 
guage, as wc may compare German idiom with English idiom, 
meaning the ways in which words arc characteristically put together 
in the two languages. German has been fond of suspended con¬ 
structions, the separable prefixes (Wo gehst du hin?) and parti¬ 
cipial constructions, but English tends to complete its construc¬ 
tions immediately. In French, adjectives come after the nouns 
they modify ( une maison blanche ), in English they come before 
(a white house); in French the adjectives have different forms for 
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singular and plural and for masculine and feminine, but in English 
we have only one adjective form for all uses. In learning a foreign 
language we must acquire a certain vocabulary, but perhaps even 
more important, we must be able to put those words to work in 
patterns that arc genuinely French, German, or Italian. 

‘Idiomatic English” connotes natural, meaningful English 
rather than correct English. It ordinarily is contrasted with stilted 
or formal English and suggests then not a mastery of academic 
English but of the great common language. 

2. The word idiom may also mean an accepted phrase that vio¬ 
lates the usual construction of the language , cither departing from 
the typical grammar (like somebody else's , in which the sign of the 
possessive is added to the adjective rather than to the noun) or 
from normal logical meaning ( like to center round, which is ridicu¬ 
lous when analyzed). These idioms are usually particular phrases 
which we learn separately—easily in our own language, with diffi¬ 
culty in another—differing from the idioms discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding section, which arc patterns for large numbers of locutions. 

Collecting English idioms is a good sport and trying to analyze 
them is better. Considering them grammatically and literally, 
what can you make of these? 


to come in handy let s don t 

two weeks ago tomorrow be your age 

to catch fire strike a bargain 

catch a cold to be taken in (deceived) 

a living wage look up an old friend 

many is the time getting on in years 

The point to remember about these expressions is that though 
they arc exceptional in some way, they arc thoroughly respectable 
members of the language. No one needs to apologize for using 
them, for they arc part of the general stock m trade of the infor¬ 
mal language and most of them arc just as appropriate to the for- 

111 Tile dictionaries of course give a great many “horns, usually listed 
under the most important word in the phrase. I he Oxford English 
Dictionary• is especially rich in idiomatic expressions. Sec 1 hrascs, 
* Prepositions. 

-ie- in spelling Sec *-ci-, -ie-. 

i e is the abbreviation for Latin id cst, "that is" It is not common 
now outside rather routine reference exposition.^ that is being 
ordinarily written. For punctuation with t. e., sec namely. 
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if 1. If is a subordinating conjunction introducing a condition: 

If the weather holds good, we shall stay another week. 

If they had known the beacon was out, they would ha\c come in 

before sunset. 


Sec "Conditions. Reference: Fries, pp. 224-25 
2 If and whether. In formal usage, if is used for conditions, and 
whether, usually with or. is used, though not consistently, in indi¬ 
rect questions, in conditions, and in expressions of doubt: 

Simple condition: If the weather holds, we will come. 

Indirect question: lie asked whether the mail had conic in. 

He asked whether they were all going or only some of them. 
Doubt: They had all been wondering whether the doctor would get 

there in time. . . 

From the first returns they could not be sure whether the state 

was Republican or Democratic. 

In formal English if is not used with or: 

No matter whether (Not if) the boy goes to preparatory school or 

high school, his father lias to pay local school taxes. 

In informal and vulgate English whether is rarely used, so that 

the indirect questions above would go: 

He asked if they were all going or only some of them. 

He asked if the mail had come in. 

He was so old, and so shrunken, that it was difficult to tell, at first, 
if lie was a man or woman. —William March. I lie Little \\ ife , 
p. 101 

3. Colloquially if is used for although or but in certain expres¬ 
sions: 


She was a good dog if she did hark at strangers. 
*\vhcn, as, and if 


-ile Usage is divided on the pronunciation of words ending in -He. 
Some of the more common arc: 


agile aj'il [aj'Il] 
fertile fcr'til 
futile fu'til 
• gentile jcn'til 
hostile hos'til 

British pronunciation 
.rcp'til, ver'sa til. 


infantile in'fon til, in'fan til 
juvenile jii'vo nil, jii'vo nil 
reptile rcp'til 
textile tcks'til, tcks'til 
versatile ver'so til 

more commonly has -il: fcr'til, hos'til. 


ilk Ilk is an archaic Scotch expression which turns up in some 
English essays or in would-be humorous writing for sort: “more 
of that ilk.” 
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ill *sick 

Illative conjunctions ( Accordingly , however , moreover , neverthe¬ 
less . . .) * Conjunctive adverbs 

illiterate Strictly illiterate means "not able to read or write”; from 
weakening it means "uncultivated.” Usage that is loosely referred 
to as illiterate in this Index is called vulgate. See "Vulgate Eng¬ 
lish ” p. 20. 

illusion Illusion— “a deceptive appearance,” as an optical illusion, 
an illusion of wealth—is sometimes confused with allusion, "a 
reference to something written or to someone or something”: 
He alluded to recent events without recounting them. 

Illustration (Literary) For paragraphs developed by giving illustra¬ 
tions, see "Illustration,” p. 100. 

Illustration (Pictorial) Pictorial illustration greatly helps the in¬ 
terest and understandability of an article—though it cannot (in 
spite of the great picture magazines) take the place of text. Illus¬ 
trations for articles and books arc often arranged for by the pub¬ 
lisher, but the writer can suggest possibilities or he can submit 
drawings or photographs. Many feature articles are accepted by 
newspapers and magazines largely because of their illustrations. 

A student can often add considerably to the value of a paper by 
drawings or by snapshots. These can be inserted by tucking the 
corners into slits cut in the manuscript pages, so that they can be¬ 
taken off after they have served their purpose. Travel papers, nar¬ 
ratives of experience, and explanations of processes profit especially 
from illustration. 


Compare * Diagrams, graphs, etc. 

Imagery An image is a word or group of words that makes an 
appeal to one of the “senses": sight (bright, yellow thick brown 
hair), hearing (rumble, far away shouts, three loud booms), taste 
(sweet, sour, a pickled pear), smell (jasmine a blown out candle). 
touch (smooth, glassy, a tweed coat), and the muscular tension 
known as the kinesthetic sense (squirm, jogging heavily along). 
Obviously a word may appeal to more than one sens c (tweed, 
glassy jasmine ...), though in a specific context one would usualh 
be dominant. Whether a reader’s senses arc actually aroused 
depends chiefly on his suggestibility. Some are eas. y st.mukted by 
words- some arc more sensitive to one sense than to another. I or 
the study of imagery in writing, it is enough that words c^We of 
suggesting sensors- images are present; sVe cannot be sure of the 
response of anyone but ourselves. But imagcs-actually sensed or 
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potential—are the foundation of most writing, of all in fact that 
is not dealing principally with ideas. 

Imagery is especially characteristic of poetry, in which ideas, 
states of mind, and feelings arc often represented by images and 
what they suggest: 

Jack Ellyat felt that turning of the year 
Stir in his blood like drowsy fiddle-music 
And knew he was glad to be Connecticut-born 
And young enough to find Connecticut winter 
Was a black pond to cut with silver skates 
And not a scalping-knife against the throat. 

Stephen Vinci n r Benet, John Brown's Body, p. 22 

Fiction, too, since it must present pictures of people and places 
and actions, has much imagery: 

The sun came in warm in long streaks across the floor, and the giant 
geranium plants made a pattern across its gold. W hen we touched our 
glasses, white circles of light would move on the walls and ceiling, 
and the cut-glass dish with the peaches in it made a rainbow-bar on 
the cloth.— Josephine Johnson, Now in November, p. 83 

In expository prose images arc the basis of discussions of people, 
of experience and situations, of things and processes. Even in 
expressions of opinion and discussions of ideas, most writers keep 
in close touch with the visible and touchable world. Current writ¬ 
ing is conspicuously concrete and imageal. 

Studying the images in a writer s work will usually show what 
has impressed him in his experience, what appeals to him—colors, 
lines, odors, what not—and your writing also should show images 
drawn from your experience/ If you arc interested in dogs or sailing 
or fabrics or foods, words from those fields should crop up. not 
only in papers in which they arc the main subject but to add to 
the interest and detail of other papers, too. Images that come 
from your own experience and that definitely appeal to you will 
carry over clearly to a reader and arc infinitely better than the trite 
roses and violets of accumulated literature. Don’t take out of vour 
writing an image that really appeals to you, unless it would mislead 
a reader. 

References: Rickcrt, Ch. 3, gives a detailed classification of im¬ 
ages and suggestions on their use; George G. Williams, Creative 
Writing (New York. 1935), Ch. 7. 

There arc a number of studies of the imagery of particular 
writers, for example: Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Shakespeare s Im¬ 
agery and What It Tells Us (New York, 1936). 
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See discussion of concrete and abstract words, p. 223, and the 
suggestions for use of details in various sorts of paragraphs’^ Ch. 4, 
p. 81, especially "Analysis,” p. 98 and “Figurative words,” p. 229! 

Imaginative writing ^Factual and imaginative writing 

Imitative words and phrases 1. A number of words imitate, or sug¬ 
gest in their pronunciation, particular “sounds of nature”: bang, 
buzz, clank, swish, splash, whirr, pop, clatter, cuckoo, ping pong. 
These words have become definite members of the English vocabu¬ 
lary and will be found in dictionaries. It is possible to make new 
ones to fit specific sounds, and they are often necessary, especially 
in fiction. Sometimes it is better to use the conventional forms 
even when they are not very exact (humph, uh huh) rather than 
make new ones, which may puzzle a reader. 

2. When such words arc used for special effect in writing they 
form a trait of style known as onomatopoeia (on'a mat'o pc'o). 
Imitative words or sounds in a scries that suggest the action or 
idea or tone of the subject matter arc a useful form of intensifica¬ 
tion of meaning, as in Pope s famous lines: 

Tis not enough no harshness gives offense, 

The sound must seem an Echo to the sense: 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 

But when the loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar: 

When Ajax strives some rock s vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow; 

Alexander Pope, An Essay on Criticism, lines 364-/1 


Often a picture or a narrative can be sharpened by using an imi¬ 
tative word instead of a general or colorless word like said or 
walked: barked, droned, snarled, whined; clattered, stamped, 
strutted. Conspicuous striving for such words will make a passage 
seem melodramatic, but accurate words that come naturally will 

add to its effectiveness. , _ c ,, 

In The Red Badge of Courage Stephen Crane frequently uses 

imitative words to good effect: 

The regiment snorted and blew. . . . The song of the bullets was 
in the air and shells snarled among the tree-tops. . -Near where they 
stood shells were flip-flapping and hooting. . . Occasional bullets 
buzzed in the air and spanged into tree trunks- 

immigrate "emigratc-immigratc 

Imperative mood The imperative has the form of the infinitive: 
Co! Please shut the door. "Verbs 
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Imperative sentences 'Commands and requests 
Impersonal constructions "there is, there arc, "it 
Impersonal style Sec “Choice between personal and impersonal 
styles,’’ p. 43. 

imply—infer Strictly a writer or speaker implies something in his 
words or manner; a reader or listener infers something from what 
he reads or hears. 

The dean implied, by the way he tilted his head and half closed his 
eyes, that he doubted my story. 

One might infer from his opening words that the speaker was 
hostile to all social change. 

Infer has been used so much with the meaning of “imply” that 
that is given as a secondary sense of the word. 

in 1. Uses: 

Preposition: in the box in town in the rain in a circle 
in training in words in bronze 
Adverb: mix in They arc not in. Put in the butter. 
Adjf.ciive: an in train 
Noun: the ins and the outs 
Verb: (local) to in the beets, to in the car 

2. In combinations: In is often found in colloquial doubling 
of prepositions: 

in back of in behind in between 
In most writing these would be simply: 
back of behind between 
Sec "Prepositions § 3b. 

in—into—in to In generally shows location (literal or figurative): 
mto generally shows direction: 

lie was in the house. Il c came into the house. 

i Wa ?, ,n 4 a . Stu P or * 1 lc fell into a deep sleep. 

He walked in the street. I k walked into the street. 

Colloquially in is often used for into: 

He fell in the brook. 

In to is the adverb in followed by the preposition to: 

They went into the dining room. 

1 hey went in to dinner. 

in-, en- *en-, in- 
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in-, un- In- or un- (variants im-, il) prefixed to many words gives 
them a negative meaning: inconsiderate, incapable, uneven, un¬ 
lovable, unlovely ; unloved. If you arc not sure whether a word 
takes in- or un-, you will have to consult a dictionary—an American 
dictionary, since British usage differs in many words. Un- is likely 
to be used with words from Old English and in- with words from 
Latin, but this is not a safe guide (witness indigestible, undigested, 
inequality, unequal, inadvisable , unadvised). A sample list follows: 


inadequate 

inadvisable 

inartistic 

inaudible 

incapable 

incapacitate 

incommunicable 

incompatible 

incomplete 

incomprehensible 

inconclusive 

inconsequential 

inconsolable 


indecipherable (also 
undecipherable) 
indistinguishable 
inept 

inexperienced 

infallible 

infrequent 

insubstantial 

(unsubstantial) 

insupportable 

illiberal 

illiterate 

immoderate 


immoral 

impractical 

unacceptable 

unadvised 

unalterable 

unbelievable 

uncertain 

uncollected 

uncommu¬ 

nicative 

uncompleted 

uncontrollable 

uncontrolled 


undistinguished 

unedited 

uncscapablc 

unessential 

unnamed 

unnatural 

unnecessary 

unnoticcablc 

unrecognizable 

unresponsive 

unsung 

unsustained 

unversed 


in our midst Country journalese for “in town." “with us": 

A distinguished visitor from Chicago spent the day in our midst, 
incidental, incidentally The adverb should be spelled in full: 
incidental ly. *-al ly 

Incoherence Writing is incoherent when it lacks connection 
within itself or when the relationship between parts (of a sentence, 
of a paragraph, of a whole paper) is not evident. Various examples 
of incoherence arc discussed in 0 Dangling modifiers. * Participles, 
and in Chapters 4 and 5. 

Incomplete comparisons "Comparison of adjectives, adverbs 5 5 
Incomplete sentences Sec “Incomplete sentences." p. HI: "Frag¬ 
ment;! ry sentences 

Incongruous details One minor trait of modern style is the use of 
contrasting or inconsistent words or details, especially in a scries. 
Used unintentionally, incongruous details may be awkward, but 
when controlled they have various advantages. 

1 A scries of incongruous details is often used instead of an 
abstract noun, to suggest a variety of objects or experiences. Such 
a scries may be either light or serious: 

The earth, just as she stands, has a lot of qualities which we cherish: 
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we like the climate, we like the food, and we like the view from the 
porch .—The New Yorker, June 30, 193-4 

In a single-minded attempt of that kind, if one be deserving and 
fortunate, one may perchance attain to such clearness of sincerity 
that at last the presented vision of regret or pity . of terror or mirth, 
shall awaken in the hearts of the beholders that feeling of unavoidable 
solidarity; of the solidarity in mysterious origin, in toil, in joy, in hope, 
in uncertain fate, which hinds men to each other and all mankind to 
the visible world. —Joseph Conrad, l lie Nigger of the Narcissus, 
Preface 


The first group of italicized words in this sentence is a more exact 
and more vivid substitute for emotion and the second is a colorful 
and impressive substitute for human experience or some suc h gen¬ 
eral it v. 

0 

2. A combination of a concrete and an abstract word is some¬ 
times used as a source of humor, as in Washington Irving s "brim- 
full of wrath and cabbage." 

When an abstract and a concrete word arc attached to the same 
construction they need to be watched. "At the expense of demo¬ 
cratic people and ideals" would be better if the last phrase was 
made separate: "At the expense of democratic people and of demo¬ 
cratic ideals." 

3. A vigorously contrasting detail may heighten the effect of a 
statement or drive home a point, often with a note of severe irony. 

Among those who have much to be thankful for this week are the 
football players. From now on they do not have to have their faces 
stepped oil and their character molded.—I Iowakd Buuhaklr. I he 
New Yorker, Nov. 26, 1938 

When my generation of country-raised folks were kids, we shore 
had a lot of hardships to put up with. We had to walk to school, for 
instance. There were no nice, comfortable school busses for us to ride 
back and forth and get killed in.— Cal Tinnf.v. The Philadelphia 
Record, Dec. 6, 193S ' 

Increasing vocabulary See "Increasing your vocabulary," p. 203. 

incredible incredulous A story or situation is incredible (unbe- 
licvable); a person is incredulous (unbelieving). 

Indefinite article *a, an 


Indefinite it, they, you ‘it, -they, ‘you 

Indefinite pronouns (any. some . . .) See ‘Pronouns *S and the 
separate articles referred to there. 

Indefinite reference of pronouns * Reference of pronouns §2 
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Indention Indenting in manuscript or printed copy is beginning a 
line in from the left-hand margin. In longhand copy, paragraphs 
arc indented about an inch, in typewritten copy from five to eight 
spaces. 

Hanging indention is setting in lines below the first line, as in 
many newspaper headlines, ‘outlines, headings, and addresses of 
■"letters. If a line of verse is too long to stand on one line, the part 
brought over to the second line should be indented: 

Why do they prate of the blessings of Peace? we have 
made them a curse. 

Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its 
own; 

Alfrfo Tennyson, “Maud” 

For indenting quotations, see ‘Quotation marks § Id. 

Independent clause A clause grammatically complete and capable 
of “standing alone’' but forming part of a compound sentence. 
This sentence has three independent clauses (which would still be 
“independent,” but in this instance clumsy, if they were connected 
by and ): 

In actual life events rarely reach a conclusion as definite and com¬ 
plete as the short story demands; there arc always loose threads some¬ 
where; not even death itself ends a career.—D avid Lambutii and 
Kenneth A. Robinson, Art and Craft in the Short Story 1 , p. 3 

Indicative mood The usual form of the verb in sentences and 
clauses 

They sat on the porch even though it was late October. 

Will you come it you are invited? 

See ‘Verbs; compare ‘Subjunctives, * Imperative mood. 

Indirect discourse (Indirect quotation) Quotations that arc para¬ 
phrased or summarized in the writer’s words instead of being 
quoted exactly as originally spoken or written arc in indirect 
discourse: 

Indirect: He said he wouldn’t take it if they gave it to him. 

Direct: l ie said, “I won't take it if they give it to me. 

"Quotation marks § 2b. * Tenses of verbs § 2 

Indirect object ‘Objects § 2 

Indirect question A question restated at second hand: 

Indirect: I Ic asked if everyone was all right. 

Direct: I Ie asked, “Is everyone all right?” 

See ‘Questions § 3. 
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individual * person 
infer * imply, infer 

Infinitives 1. Tenses of infinitive. The forms of the English in¬ 
finitive are: 


Active 
Present: ask. to ask 
Perfeci: have asked, to 
have asked 


Passive 

be asked, to be asked 
have been asked, to have 
been asked 


The present infinitive indicates action occurring at the same 
time as that of the main verb or in a time future to that of the 
main verb: 


I Ic is here now to dsk you . . . 

They had come to ask you . . . 

I Ic is coming (future) to ask you . . . 

The perfect infinitive primarily indicates action previous to the 
time of the main verb: 


I am glad to have been one of his boys. 

2. To AND THE infinitive. To is the “sign of the infinitive” 
when the infinitive is used as a noun (Just to hear him talk is 
an inspiration) and usually when it is used to complete the mean¬ 
ing of a verb: 

They all tried to get in first. I Ic set out to get Phi Beta Kappa. ' 

After some verbs no to is used: can, may. shall, will, do. dare, 
make, help , need 

Do make him stop. It would help us finish the job. 

In short, clear, uncmphatic scries of infinitives in parallel con- 
structions, the to is not repeated: 

To sit and smoke and think and dream was his idea of pleasure. 

In more formal scries of infinitives, when the actions arc not 
part of one general process, or when the separate verbs deserve 
emphasis, the to is repeated: 

r„,irK*rc'"tr«l» 0Und T 0 " 6 ,hcsc exhibits, to see the horse races where 
runners, trotters, and pacers with Kentucky and Tennessee pedierccs 
compete on a mile track, and then to listen to the political speakers 
S f>rT a pUllS " r "" ,c Const-,i-,oo-s.run”-th,r,ide 

BV c Zl! , fam ’, Crs “? d people who came.— Carl Sand- 
burc. Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years, II, 6 

3. Typical uses of infinitives. 

t T° Crr ' S ''"man. to forgive, divine. 

Object; He wanted to go fishing 

He tries to do every one at least twice. 
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Adjective modifier: wool to spin, money to burn 
They have plenty of fresh fish to eat. 

Adverbial modifier (purpose, result, etc.) : He bought to sell again. 
They came to play. Reporters arc constantly on the move from 
one place to another to cover important happenings. 

With auxiliaries: He will pass this time. 

They didn’t dare go over the fence. 

4. Subject of infinitives. The infinitive is coming more and 
more to serve as a verb in a subordinate construction, so that 
grammarians now speak of a to clause or an infinitive clause. 
The subject is in the accusative ease. 

Supposing them to be new men ( = that they were new men], we 
all shouted, “Get off the grass!” 

Often these constructions are absolute: 


To judge by the appearances ( = If you judge by the appearances], 
the party must have been pretty rough. To make a long story short, 
they didn't go. 

After the infinitive of a ‘linking verb that has no expressed 
subject, formal English would often have a nominative com¬ 
plement, informal an accusative: 

Formal: I always wanted to be he. 

Informal: I always wanted to be him. 

Compare ‘Participles § § 3, 4; ‘Gerund. 

5. Split infinitive. See ‘Split infinitive. 


Compare ‘Gerund. 

Reference: Curmc, Syntax , Chapter 23 

Inflection Inflection is the change of form by which some words 
indicate certain grammatical relationships, as the plural of nouns 
or the past tense of verbs. For English inflections see ‘Case, and 
the articles referred to there; ‘Plurals; ‘Pronouns; ‘\ erbs; ‘Com¬ 
parison of adjectives and adverbs; ‘Analytic and synthetic forms. 

References: Curmc, Parts of Speech; Kennedy, Chapter 11 


l*f Informal English (Correction: The word or passage marked is too 
^ informal for the subject or for the style of the rest of the paper. 

Revise, making it more formal.) 

Informal English is the typical language of an educated person 
going about his everyday affairs. It shows more effect of educa¬ 
tion and social standing than Vulgate, but not so much of the 
more precise usage of Formal English. It is appropriate to all the 
needs of communication except some discussions ot ideas and or 
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interest, interested, and their opposites 


some elevated subjects intended for a rather restricted audience 
or for occasions in which a formal style is expected. 

For discussion and examples, sec "Informal English.’* p. 12. 
inquiry Pronunciation divided: in kwir'i, in'kwir i 

inside (of) Inside, usually with the doubling of tile preposition to 
inside of, is colloquially used in expressions of time: 

The snow will all be gone inside of a week. 

Informal, without distinctly colloquial flavor: 

The snow will be gone in a w eek. 

The more formal idiom is within: 


T he snow will be gone w ithin a week. 

inst., ult. Abbreviations such as inst. (of the current month: 
"Yours of the 18th inst. duly rcc’d and contents noted ” | and 
ult. (of last month ) are not now used by businessmen who pay 
attention to their correspondence. 6 Business English 

instance Frequently dead wood, In many instances - often. 

institutions of higher learning is a clumsy phrase, and more abstract 
than colleges and universities. It would be a convenience if we 
had one word for the notion, or a group word as economical even 
as secondary schools for "high and preparatory schools " Either 
colleges or universities is often used to apply to both. 

intelligentsia (in tel a jent'si a) a plural or collective word, means 
intellectual or educated people as a group, often with a sugges¬ 
tion of too great preoccupation with intellectual matters. 

Intensive pronouns “Pronouns 5 4 (Reflexive pronouns), and “him¬ 
self, herself, “myself, “yourself, yourselves 


Intensives Adverbs like very, too, much, and some constructions, 
hke the superlative of adjectives and adverbs, arc used to emphasize 
meaning Sec Intensives, p. 166 for discussion, and “very “Com¬ 
parison of adjectives and adverbs §5. “himself, "myself. 


References: Fries, 
48-50 


pp. 200-206; Curmc. Parts of Speech, pp. 


interest, interested, and their opposites The adjective interested has 
two opposites: uninterested, which is merely its negative, and disih- 
terested. which means “not motivated by personal interest, impar¬ 
tial, though informally the latter is sometimes used in the sense 

hsdi'lduTntert, l,aS "° an,on >' m >” a <le from 

itself ( disinterest not being a word m general use). It is necessary 
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to resort to specific words like boredom or phrases like lack of 
interest. 


The interest of the audience was sustained at a high pitch. 

We were all interested in reading Hardy. 

The students were uninterested in the conflict between science and 
religion. 

Osborne was wholly disinterested when he suggested an increase in 
salary for all county officials. 

Interjections * Exclamations 

Interrogation point 'Question mark 

Interrogative pronouns ‘Pronouns §3 


Interrogative sentence 'Questions 

Interrupted sentence movement Sec “Interrupted movement/' 
p. 157. 

into, in to ‘in—into—in to 

intramural No hyphen. It means “within the walls, specifically 
college activities carried on by groups from the same college; the 
opposite of intercollegiate. 

Intransitive verbs ‘Transitive and intransitive verbs 

Introductions See “Beginning paragraphs." p. 67. and ‘Outline 
form § 2/. 

Introductory words For handling words like namely , that is, for 
example , sec ‘namely and other introductory words. 

Inversion (Placing the verb before its subject-“Came the first 
clap of thunder, and we all struck out for the house. ) bee 
“Inverted order," p. 123, and “Inverted movement, p. no. 


Invitations ‘Social correspondence 

invite is ordinarily a verb. Its use as a noun (in'vit) is colloquial or 
would-be humorous: “Did you get an invite? 

Irony Ironv is implying something markedly different, sometimes 

even the opposite, from what is actually said. Sec Irony, p. -38. 

-ise *-ize, -isc 

isolate Pronunciation divided: I'solat, is'olat, with the first more 
common; also i'so la'shan, is'6 la'shan. 
it is the neuter third person singular pronoun, used to refer to an 
object a situation, or an idea. It is also used to refer to a baby or 
an animal whose sex is unknown or unimportant for the statement 
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(The dog wagged its tail). It is used further in certain impersonal 
statements about the weather, events in general (impersonal it): 

It rained all night. It's the way things go. 

It is also used to refer to the idea of a preceding statement, 
though this is not done in formal English ( 5 this): 

Wc changed two tires in record time. It [Formal: This] is not easy 
to do on a dark and rainy night. 

In general, sentences beginning "It is . . .” or "It was . . 
("anticipatory subject") are wordy and weakening, since they have 
put a colorless phrase in the emphatic beginning of the sentence: 

(It was] then [that] his wife had taken to going with other men. 

See ’•there is, there arc, c its, 0 it's, 0 it’s me. 

Italics In manuscript, both longhand and typewritten, italics arc 
shown by underlining. Specific uses of italics arc listed in * Un¬ 
derlining. See also 0 Foreign words in English, ^Titles of articles, 
books, etc., *Typc. 

its The possessive pronoun docs not have an apostrophe: 

The dog wagged its tail. A car is judged by its performance. 

But we were deceived about its real value. 

Associate its with his and hers. 

it‘s The contraction of it is or it lids: 

It’s going to rain. It's rained for over a week now. 

It’s me The argument over "it’s me" is a case of theory vs. practice. 
The theory is that after the verb be the nominative form should 
always be used, but this theory is consistently contradicted bv the 
actual usage of good speakers. 

Wc tend to use the nominative form of a pronoun (the question 
cannot arise with a noun) when it is the subject and stands before 
a verb and to use the accusative in most other positions, especially 
when it is in "object territory," as Professor Fries calls it. (Coni- 
parc ‘who, whom.) The French have met a similar situation with 
C est moi. 

All the large grammars of English regard it’s me as acceptable col¬ 
loquial usage—and since the expression is not likely to occur ex¬ 
cept in familiar speech, that gives it full standing. Fowler approves 
it, and one of the "judges" in Current English Usage (p. 108) 
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-ize, -ise 


Us and him after be are less common, but usage is divided. 
Current English Usage found **lf it had been us, we would admit 
it uncertainty established and ‘Til swear that was him ” and “I 
suppose that’s him" disputable. Very often speakers who try to be 
correct resort to some circumlocution, saying instead of “It was she 
(or her)" “That’s who it was.” 

The upshot of the discussion is that in their natural colloquial 
settings “It’s me,” "It was him all right,” “Something was wrong 
—was it him or the crowd?” are appropriate. 

References: Current English Usage, pp. 108-109; Wallace Rice, 
“Who’s there? Me.” American Speech, 1933, No. 3, 58-63; Robert¬ 
son, pp. 492-503; Fries, p. 91 

-ize, -ise English has many words ending in the sound of Tz, some 
of which are spelled -ise and some -ize, and on many usage is 
divided. American usage, differing somewhat from British, prefers 
-ize, as in the following common verbs of this class: 


anesthetize 

dramatize 

revolutionize 

sympathize 

apologize 

characterize 

memorize 

sensitize 

visualize 

realize 

standardize 


ise is the usual 

spelling in the following: 


advertise 

despise 

franchise 

surmise 

advise 

devise 

merchandise 

surprise 

arise 

disguise 

revise 

..IIOSJ <s 1 

chastise 

exercise 

supervise 

_ <i orf 1 


2li 


IT 


Both -ize and -ise arc commonly found in: 

, . , .. ... »dJ M " 

baptize—baptise criticize-—ff»4p ,sc 
Compare: analyze—analyse 1 ^ 

In general, follow American usage, and when that is divided, use 
whichever you arc accustomed to. 

Some readers object to recent extension of the verbs in ize, such 
as concertize, picturize, but there seems little reason for the objec¬ 
tion except when one duplicates in meaning a verb already in 
common use. 


J is a common spelling for the soft g sound at the beginning of 
syllables: jam. jet. jibe, journey, jury. At the end of syllables the 
sound is variously spelled, often by -dge: edge (c|), judge (|«l • 
Some foreign sounds of / arc kept in particular words: Latin (y). 
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{ones—Plural and possessive forms 

Hallelujah ; French (zh) bijou (bc'zlni), jabot (zhabo'); Spanish 
(h): marijuana (ma'ri hwii'na). 

Jargon 1. Applied to style. Sir Arthur Ouillcr-Couch popularized 
jargon as the name for verbal fuzziness of various sorts—wordiness, 
abstract for concrete words, big words, and the use of words that 
add nothing to the meaning of a statement. Sec "Removing 
dcadwood,” p. 161, "Words that weaken,” p. 214, and "Abstract 
and Concrete Words,” p. 223. 

Reference: Sir Arthur Ouillcr-Couch: On the Art of Writing 
(New York, 1916), pp. 100-126 

2. Linguistic sense. Jargon is a word used among linguists to 
mean a dialect composed of the mixture of two or more languages. 
Jargons involving English arc used by non-Fnglish-spcaking peoples 
in doing business with the English. The best known are the 
Chinook jargon of the Pacific Northwest, Bcach-la-Mar (or Bcchc- 
dc-incr) of the Pacific islands, and the Chincse-linglish jargon, 
pidgin-English. 

References: Kennedy $17; Otto Jcspcrscn, Language (New 
York. 1922), pp. 216-36; and the sources referred to in these ref¬ 
erences 

3. Popular sense. Jargon is used popularly as a label for any 
speech that a person feels to be inferior to his own. It may be 
applied to gibberish (speech with nonsense or meaningless words) 
or more often to speech with specialized or peculiar words or gram¬ 
mar. like "the jargon of a fraternal order," "the jargon of psycho¬ 
analysis." 


job Informal and colloquial for the formal position: lie got a job 
at Baker’s. The word position has more dignity and is usually 
thought of as better paid. Job is shoptalk for something made as 
an automobile, refrigerator . . . ("a nice little job there"). 

Jones—Plural and possessive forms The plural of Jones and of most 
nouns ending in an s- or z-sound is formed by adding -es pro- 

Zn'o, aS S ? p3ratC S w a u blC: Joneses (i*n'*w). consciences 
(kon slwnssz), Jameses. When two syllables ending in an s- or 

z-sound are m the root word, usage is divided: the Moses seems 
more euphonious than the Moseses. 

In the possessive, usage is divided. We may sav and write Dr 

fn7 S fJ,l° n7 'L °® Ce 0r Dr - Jones ’ S (i&n'zsz) office. Probably the 
brst form is the more common. Also: For goodness sake, Charles' 

cdlcct'on, though Charles's (charl'zoz) collection is equally pos- 
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The possessive plural is pronounced the same as the plural and 
written by adding ( ’ ) to the plural form: Joneses, Moses’ or 
Moseses'. 

Journalistic, journalese ‘Newspaper English 

judgment—judgement Judgment is the preferred spelling, though 
both forms arc used. 

just For position of just see ‘only §2. 


■ v as in kill, kick, park. The k sound is spelled c in many words 
(call, actual, cute . . .), ck (back, track . . .), and also with other 
letters, as in queen, chord, cheque. K before n is silent in a num¬ 
ber of Germanic words (knave, kneel, knife). 

Business changes many words with the k sound spelled as 
c to k (Kwik Kleaners ), cither to make the alliteration more ob¬ 
vious or to make a trademark. See Louise Pound. “The Kraze 
for K.’ ” American Speech , 1925, i, 43-44. 

1C K is used by many teachers as the theme-correction symbol for 
awkward. (Correction: The expression marked is awkward. Re¬ 
vise to make it read more smoothly.) 
kid Kid is colloquial and familiar for child, youngster. 
kind, sort Kind and sort arc both singular nouns in form: 

'Phis kind of person is a menace at any party. 

Phis sort of thing shouldn't be allowed. 

But kind and sort arc so closely associated with the noun they 
stand before that they seem like adjectives, and colloquially the 
demonstrative adjectives used with them usually agree with the 
principal noun of the construction: 

Those sort of ideas in his head and that sort of life with his wife 
.—A. S. M. Hutchinson, If Winter Comes, p. 324 

You next reach the conclusion that, as these kind of marks have 
not been left by any other animal than man . . . 1. II. Huxi.f.v, 

“The Method of Scientific Investigation" 

The Oxford English Dictionary has examples of these kind of 
and these sort of from the fourteenth century to the present many 
of them from the “best authors.” Fries found the plural regu¬ 
larly used with kind and sort by his Group I (Standard English) 
writers (p. 58). Vulgate uses them kind. Only the vigilance of 
editorial copy readers keeps the construction from being as gen¬ 
eral in writing as in speech. (Jespcrscn, Essentials of English 
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Grammar, p. 202, even suggests tliat kind and sort be regarded 
as unchanged plurals and therefore correct.) But the construction 
still has only colloquial and vulgatc standing. 

kind of, sort of In vulgatc speech kind of and sort of are used as 
adverbs, equivalent to rather, somewhat of more formal usage: 

I feel kind of logy today. It was sort of dull, but he said a lot. 

In formal and informal English these would be: 

I was rather [somewhat, a little, very, pretty) tired. It was 
pretty [very, rather) dull, but he said a good deal. 

kind of [a], sort of [a] Strictly you have a kind or sort of a class 
of objects, not of one object: a kind of story, not a kind of a story. 
But in informal English kind of a and sort of a arc very common, 
and they arc fairly common among respected writers: 

I want to find someone on the earth so intelligent that he welcomes 
opinions which he condemns—I want to be this kind of a man and I 
want to have known this kind of a man.— John Jay Chapman, 
Letters, p. 12-1 

And now, Catchuman arriving to inquire where he was likely to 
find a local lawyer of real ability who could be trusted to erect some 
sort of a defense for Clyde.— Theodore Dki.isi r. Am American 
Tragedy, II, 182 

Now, suppose the battle of Salamis had been fought, not in the full 
light of Greek history, but in the misty dawn of the Epos, what sort 
of a story should we have had?— Gilder r Murray, The Rise of the 
Greek Epic, p. 200 

These two sentences from the same short story show the two 
idioms in differing degrees of formality, in different tempos: 

... he had never once brought her a comical, stuffed animal or any 
sort of an object with a picture of a Scottie on it. 

Bob McEwcn wasn't the sort of man to do a sentimental thing like 
that unless lie meant it. — Sally Benson, People Are Fascination 
pp. 30, 31 * 

In formal writing kind of a and sort of a should be avoided. 

kindergarten preserves the sound and spelling of its German origin 

and is pronounced and spelled with t and not d in the final sellable. 

• 

L is a liquid consonant that varies considerably in the actual 
pronunciation of different people and with its position in a word: 
land, leaf, almost, silly , fill. L is silent in a few common words: 
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Labeling material 


almond (usually), folk, half, salmon, talk, walk, would, yolk. It 
is often not sounded in other words as in golf course (gof'kors'). 
Labeling material It should usually be unnecessary to label a state¬ 
ment as interesting, amusing, or important, or to point out a joke 
or a dig by (?) or (!). A good story teller doesn’t need to begin 
“You’ll laugh at this,” and a good writer can usually show that 
what he is saying is interesting or important without labeling it. 
Instead of beginning “Let me relate an amusing incident from 
my summer experience,” just tell it well and the reader will sec 
that it is amusing. 

Labeling an emotion that is clearly suggested in a narrative 
weakens the effect. 

“What was it, conductor, did wc blow a fuse?” 

"No," he said, "wc just killed three people back at a crossing." 

[The effect of this sentence was electrifying.) “Wc just killed three 
people . . Maybe they were college boys driving home to spend 
Christmas with their folks. . . . 

lady * man, woman 

laissez fa ire The spelling is still French, and the pronunciation 
(lc sa far') still near French, but it is not italicized except in 
conspicuously formal writing. 

Language study Sec Chapter 1 and 0 Linguistics. 

last * former—first, latter—last 

last (at long last) An archaic idiom recently revived. It is slightly 
more emphatic than at hist, at least when it is spoken, but usually 
the phrase has a British or formal connotation as in this: 

An economic power born of the travail of men at long last asserts 
its title to political dominance. — Harold J. Laski, The Rise of Liber¬ 
alism, p. 268 

last, latest Last means the final item of a scries; latest, the most 
recent in time of a series which may or may not be continued: 

Allan Ncvins’ latest (wc hope it won’t be his last) biography is 
of Grover Cleveland but also tells the story of Peter Cooper. 

Latin and English 1. Latin words. Many Latin words came into 
English in carlv periods of the language, cither direct or through 
French, and cannot now be told from other English words: 
patience, candle, receive . . . (Sec ‘English language). Most 
borrowings from Latin arc subject to the same process of angliciz¬ 
ing as other ‘foreign words in English, and in general they arc 
pronounced like English words -agenda (ojen'do), erratum 
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Latin and English—§ 4 Latin and English grammar 

(ira'tam or i ra'tom) —instead of according to the system of 
sounds now taught in Latin classes. 

Since no people now speaks Latin, new borrowings come in 
through written rather than spoken use and belong to the formal 
dialects, used chiefly in science, law, religion, medicine, and 
academic work. Since practically all college work was carried on 
in Latin—by both teachers and students—until about 1750, and 
a good deal of it later than that, considerable Latin is preserved 
in college use. Many diplomas are in Latin, and at some institu¬ 
tions the commencement formulas arc in Latin. At a more 
routine level, several Latin words and abbreviations arc used in 
the * footnotes of academic research (ibid., passim, supra, infra, 
loc. cit. . .), though there is a definite tendency to use Knglish 
words for many of these. 

Prefixes of Latin origin (ante-, ex-, in-, pre -, re-, sub- . . .) and 
other compounding elements, such as uni- (unilateral ). bi- 
(biweekly ). arc active in forming new Knglish words. At present 
scientific words arc being formed more from Greek than from 
Latin elements. 

2. Latin forms. English continues to use the Latin forms for 
some words that arc used principally in the formal dialects 
(alumnus—alumna, bacillus—bacilli), but those commonlv used 
have either English plurals or both (formula, formulas or formulae; 
focus, focuses or foci ; stadium, stadiums or stadia). 

See * Plurals § 4. *data. 

3. Latin constructions. The general reading of Latin litera¬ 
ture by educated English and Americans, especially between 1750 
and 1850, had a considerable effect on English style, tending to 
rather long and involved sentences. The decline of this reading 
of Latin is one of several causes of the current direct sentence 
movement. 

A less advantageous and more particular effect of Latin on 
English has been through the crude translations of elementary 
Latin classes in which constructions such as the ablative absolute 
have been set over into un-English idioms: “'Flic baggage wagons 
having been arranged in a circle, the Romans were prepared to 
defend the camp” when English would more naturally have 
After the baggage wagons had been arranged in a circle, the 
Romans . . 

4. Latin and English grammar. The first and a number of 
other English grammars were composed by men thoroughly 
familiar with Latin, who believed that English was or at any rate 
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latter, later 


should be a language like Latin. As a result, English, Which was 
a Germanic language in structure, was described in terms of Latin 
grammar, and rules were devised for making the language fit the 
picture. This may be one reason for the conventional taboo of 
the *split infinitive (which would be impossible in Latin because 
the infinitive is one word, as in laborare where English has 
to work) and of putting a preposition at the end of a sentence 
(*Prepositions § 3d), which is impossible in Latin but is a char¬ 
acteristic English idiom. 

Only recently has English grammar been based squarely on a 
study of the English language and freed from the categories and 
some of the rules of Latin grammar. 

latter, later Latter (lat'ar) and later (la'tor) arc often carelessly 
confused. The habit of reading your copy aloud to yourself should 
catch this type of error. Sec * former—first, latter—last. 

lay—lie In vulgate English the work of these two verbs is generally 
done by one {lay, lay or laid, laid). Formal and careful informal 
writing use them as follows: 

lie (“to recline,” intransitive), lay, lain 

lay (“to place,” transitive), laid, laid 

You lie down for a rest or lie down on the job; a farm lies in a 
valley. You lay a floor, lay a book on the table, lay a bet, lay out 
clothes. Yesterday you lay down to rest (colloquially often laid), 
you laid a book on the table. 

Egg laying is lay, laid, laid. 

-le words A large and interesting group of English verbs ends in 
de—fiddle, giggle, meddle, tickle, waddle, whistle, whittle— in 
which the ending usually suggests an action continued or habitually 

rC Labcf (verb and noun), mantel (the shelf), and nickel give 
some spelling trouble because they arc exceptions to the usual 
English spelling of this final syllabic. 

lead led Lead and led show the confusion that English suffers 
because of representing one sound by different symbols. Lead 
fledl the present tense of the verb, gives no trouble; but led, the 
past tense, is often confused with lead (led), the metal, and 

misspelled. 

Please lend the horse away. 

The culprit was led into the office. 

Lead is known as a base metal. 
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Legal language 


Leaders Leaders, or “period leaders ” are a line of spaced periods 
used to guide the reader’s eye across a page to some item, word, 
or number that completes the sense. They arc often used in 
statistical tables and the table of contents of a book: 

Page 

Layinc the Groundwork.1 

1. Defining the Problem.2 

2. Constructing the Preliminary Outline .... 3 

3. Surveying the Published Material.4 

In typed copy, hyphens arc often used instead of periods, 
learn—teach Vulgate English often uses learn in the sense of teach 
(He learned me how to tic six kinds of knots). Educated usage 
keeps the distinction: 

He taught me how to tic six kinds of knot. 

I learned how to tie knots from him. 

leave Met (leave) 

-ledge, -lege Two common words arc spelled with the ending 
•ledge: 

acknowledge (acknowledging, acknowledgment) knowledge 

Words spelled with lege should not be confused with them: 

allege (alleged, alleging) college sacrilege (sacrilegious) 

Legal language Most legal matters arc carried on in a jargon bristling 
with long scries of synonyms (do hereby give, grant, bargain, 
sell and convey), archaic or foreign (French, Latin) words for 
everyday things and situations, abbreviations and stereotyped 
phrases that puzzle laymen and sometimes lawyers themselves. 
The need for precision and of certain technical words is of course 
great, but the reason for much of the jargon is unconsidcrcd 
tradition. Perhaps this jargon must be tolerated in legal business, 
but lawyers and others who have much to do with law should 
realize that it is a trade jargon (shoptalk). When they are off 
duty they should try to speak and write appropriately to non- 
professional situations. 

There arc many lawyers and judges whose speeches, briefs, and 
decisions are written with distinction and with only as many 
technical terms as the subject demands. The style is properly 
formal, the allusions must be to cases that give precedents, but 
room may be found for allusion also to general experience, without 
any loss of exactness. 

A brief dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes illustrates a 
compact but readable judicial style. A majority of the Supreme 
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Court had decided that the State of Ohio could tax a member¬ 
ship in the New York Stock Exchange owned by a resident of 
Ohio, on the ground that it was personal property, not like real 
estate, which would be taxed by the state in which it lay. 

The question whether a scat in the New York Stock Exchange is 
taxable in Ohio consistently with the principles established by this 
Court seems to me more difficult than it does to my brethren. All 
rights arc intangible personal relations between the subject and the 
object of them created by law. But it is established that it is not 
enough that the subject, the owner of the right, is within the power 
of the taxing State. lie cannot be taxed for land situated elsewhere, 
and the same is true of personal property permanently out of the 
jurisdiction. It docs not matter, I take it, whether the interest is legal 
or equitable, or what the machinery by which it is reached, but the 
question is whether the object of the right is so local in its founda¬ 
tion and prime meaning that it should stand like an interest in land. 
If left to myself I should have thought that the foundation and sub¬ 
stance of the plaintiff’s right was the right of himself and his asso¬ 
ciates personally to enter the New York Stock Exchange building and 
to do business there. I should have thought that all the rest was 
incidental to that and that that on its face was localized in New York. 
If so, it docs not matter whether it is real or personal property or that 
it adds to the owner’s credit and facilities in Ohio. 1 he same would 
be true of a great estate in New York land.— Representative Opinions 
of Mr. Justice Holmes , edited by Alfred Lief, pp. 265-66 

Reference: Benjamin N. Cardozo, "Law and Literature (pp. 
3-40 in the volume of the same title—New York, 1931) 
leisure Usual American pronunciation, le'zhar; sometimes lezh'ar. 
less, fewer Fewer refers only to number and things that arc 

counted: 

Fewer cars were on the road. 

There were fewer than sixty present. 

In formal usage less refers only to amount or quantity and things 


measured: , . . 

There was a good deal less tardiness in the second term [amount]. 
There was even less hay than the summer before. 

In general usage it refers also to number: 

t tlif milcine of the present work no less than 513.000 terms of 
M 1 ** wet fntolh- examined, revised, or defined.-Prefaee to 

ss lesser Both arc used as comparatives (of little), less more 
usually referring to size, or quantity (less tunc, less food), lesser a 
formal word, referring to value or importance (a lesser writer). 
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Letters—§ 1 Ceneral 

let (leave) A very common vulgatc idiom is the use of leave where 
formal and informal English use let. Both idioms arc shown in 
this sentence by a student who was obviously making a transition 
between the two levels: 

By the time I got to high school, I was cured of the practice of leaving 
[vulgatc] notebooks go. but I fell immediately into the habit of letting 
(informal) homework slide. 

College people should use let-let it go, let it lie where it is . . . 

let's Contraction of let us. Needs an apostrophe. 

Letters 1. Cf.nerae observations on correspondence. (<i) Ma¬ 
terials. The stationery stores arc full of novelties, which may 
appeal to one's taste, but the standard sizes and styles of paper are 
never outmoded and arc usually cheaper and of better quality: 

Note paper—A four-page sheet to be folded once across the 
middle for the envelope. 

Club paper—A sheet about 714 by 11 inches, with two folds fit¬ 
ting an envelope by 7 1 2 . 

Business letter paper—8* z by 11 inches, to be folded twice 
across for a long envelope or folded across the middle and then 
twice more for the ordinary envelope about six inches long. 

A fairly good quality of stationery is worth its cost in the good 
impression it helps make on the reader. 

Typewritten copy is of course the norm in business corre¬ 
spondence. In personal letters there is some question, though in 
the United States so many people do their own typing that among 
acquaintances typewritten copy is quite good form—and usually 
welcome. In the earlier stages of a friendship longhand is per¬ 
haps preferable, and it should almost always be used for invita¬ 
tions and acknowledgments and in any letters conveying unusual 
sentiment or feeling. ( 0 Typewritten copy) 

b) Styles. Professional stenographers have set a high standard of 
mechanical excellence in business letters, and an amateur should 
follow their example in making the pages appeal to the reader's 
eye. This means leaving good margins, centering the body of the 
letter on the page so that the whole may present a neatly balanced 
and proportioned appearance, spacing the parts of the letter so 
that they arc kept distinct but still form a unit, and so on. The 
paragraphs arc usually short, perhaps only three or four sentences, 
and spaced so that they stand out distinctly. 

Ingenuity can usually find a way of subduing even long ad¬ 
dresses that must sometimes be used in headings. Find an arrangc- 
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Letters—§ 1 General 


ment of the lines that looks well in your typing or longhand. The 
items may be centered: 

315 South Massachusetts Hall 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
February 8, 1942 

Long firm names should usually be written in two lines: 

The Commercial Travelers Mutual 
Accident Association of America 
Utica ' New York 


TAYLOR BOOKSHOP 
80 WINCHESTER STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Juno 16. 1942 

Mr. Jano3 T. Foster 
2645 Grantham Torrace 
Kew Gardens. L.I.. n.t. 

Dear Sir: 

c. vn ral weeks ago you asked us to lot you 
know when the new Flschor edition of Shako- 
•-Deare would be on sale. It is obtainable 
nS! Jnd we think you will like it very 
Such The volumos are throe by four inchos 
in size. bound in red and gold. 

There are 25 books in the complete set. which 
costs $15.75. but separate volumes may bo 
houcht for 65d each. He are enclosing a 
list of the works Included in the Flschor 
edition. 

If you wish to place an order, wo shall bo 
glad to take care of it for you. 


Yours truly. 


C lljalell an 


Form for Business Letter 
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Letters—§ 2 Personal letters 


Style in indenting and in punctuation at the end of display 
lines is divided. In typed letters a straight lining at the left of the 
heading and inside address is more usual now than a hanging 
"indention: 

Straight form—More common Indented form—Less common 


Graham, Sutton and Company 
1007 E. Newgate Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Graham, Sutton and Company 
1007 E. Newgate Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


In longhand letters the indented form is more common. 

The form used for the address on the envelope should be con¬ 
sistent with that used for the heading and the address on the first 
page of the letter; that is, cither the straight or the indented form 
should be used throughout. 

Punctuation marks may be used at the end of display lines but 
they have now been generally dropped because they serve no useful 
purpose and the page looks tidier without them: 


Current style 


Old-fashioned style 


Graham, Sutton and Company Graham, Sutton and Company, 
1007 E. Newgate Street 1007 E. Newgate Street, 

Chicago, Illinois Chicago, Illinois. 

c) Envelopes. The first requirements of the address on the enve¬ 
lope arc completeness and clearness, for the sake of the post office 
people who must handle the letter. "Address your mail to street 
and number.” 

The best way to sec how letters should be folded is to examine 
the practice of reputable business houses in the folding and placing 
in envelopes of letters using your size of stationery. 

2. Personal letters. (ci) Form. The form of personal letters 
varies with the intimacy between the writer and recipient. No 
heading except the date is needed between regular correspondents, 
but the writer s address in the heading is a convenience and often a 
necessity in letters to occasional correspondents. They may not 
keep address books and aren’t likely to remember exact addresses. 

The salutation varies: 

Dear Bob, Dear Miss Brcckcnridgc, 

Dear Miss Brcckcnridgc: (The colon is more formal.) 

Formal: My dear Miss Brcckcnridgc: 

Formal personal letters, especially between professional men who 
arc not intimate, may have the salutation "Dear Sir”: and the 
recipient’s name at the bottom, flush with the left margin. 

The complimentary close ranges from "Yours” or anv other ex¬ 
pression of sentiment to "Yours sincerely,” "Cordially yours,” 
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Letters—§ 3 Business letters 


“Yours very truly,” between people little acquainted. When there 
is any doubt, rely on one of the regular formulas for the close, 
“Yours truly,” “Yours very truly.” Sentence conclusions (“Assur¬ 
ing you of our continued interest, I beg to remain, Yours very 
truly”) arc now out of fashion. 

b) Tone and style. It would be useless to lay down rules to govern 
letters to relatives and friends. They should represent your own 
sense of what the reader will like and what will sound like your¬ 
self. They arc like conversation, and the style will ordinarily be 
’ familiar or whatever you would use when face to face with the 
recipient. But, as in so much conversation, we often sink to our 
laziest in letters to the people we write the oftcncst. It is worth 
while occasionally to read over a letter to sec if we would enjoy 
receiving it, to sec if we have told enough to make the incidents 
interesting, to sec if we have written with reasonable care, if we 
are paying our readers the courtesy they deserve in neatness and ap¬ 
propriate expression. Revising an occasional letter will perhaps 
raise the average of them all, if we can do that without losing a 
natural tone. 

It is conventional to say that the art of letter writing is dead. 
Perhaps not so many Contributor's Club essays arc sent through 
the mail as formerly, but an occasional letter we receive and an 
occasional published volume show that letter writers can still de¬ 
scribe events racily, can still hit off the people they meet in apt 
characterizations, and can occasionally discuss ideas with some 
insight and gusto. These letters arc a challenge to us when we have 
material that deserves special attention. 

For formal invitations and so on, sec * Social correspondence. 

3. Business letters. Since business letters usually pass between 
people who arc not acquainted or who at least arc not writing for 
reasons of friendship at the moment, certain matters of form arc 
important in handling routine information. 

'Phc writer’s complete address is necessary, either in a printed 
letterhead or in a written heading, to serve as an address for the 
rcplv. An inside address is conventional (and useful when the 
letter is dictated or when several arc being written at the same time 
or when it is to be filed). In addressing a firm, Messrs, is not often 
used in the United States. The salutations arc: 

Dear Sir* Gentlemen: Dear Sirs: 

Dear Madam: Ladies: (Formal or showy, Mesdamcs:) 

When a letter is intended for a particular member of a firm, this 
form is sometimes used: 
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Graham, Sutton and Company 
1007 E. Newgate Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Attention Mr. Stephen Lange 


A less formal and more direct form of address is perhaps more 


commonly used. 

Mr. Stephen Lange 
Graham, Sutton and Company 
1007 E. Newgate Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Mr. Lange: 

When a man’s position is made part of the inside address, 
arrange it so that no one line becomes conspicuously longer than 
the others. In general the title should be joined to the individual's 
rather than to the firm's name: 


Professor R. S. Crane, Chairman 
Department of English 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. Leonard T. Ilosic 
Personnel Director 
Allen. Swift and Company 
dS26 Commercial Street 
Allentown, Ohio 


The body of a business letter should be clear, direct, and as brief 
as is consistent with clearness. A separate paragraph is used for 
each item or for each sub division of the message. The tone may 
be curt in routine matters—amateurs arc apt to indulge in unnec¬ 
essary explanation—or it may be full and persuasive. In all letters, 
especially those asking questions or outlining plans, all relevant 
information should be given. 

The desire for brevity should not lead to a telegraphic style or 
short-cuts in expression. The old tags like "Yours received and 
contents noted,'' "In reply to your favor of the 12th inst..*' and 
"Would say" have disappeared from the correspondence of care¬ 
ful business houses. 


The best way to become informed on business letters is to study 
the practice of reputable companies. If you arc specially interested 
in business correspondence, start a collection of the best examples 
that come your way. 

The close of a business letter is: 


Yours truly. Yours very truly. Very truly yours, 
or some such formula. Only the first word is capitalized and the 
phrase is followed by a comma (though some writers are dropping 
the comma, since it is as unneccssirry as those once standing after 
the display lines). 
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* Business English. Any recent manual of business writing will 
give further details of form and suggestions for content. 

Letters of the alphabet The plural of letters of the alphabet is 
usually formed by ’s, sometimes, especially of capitals, by the s 
alone: 


Taboo is spelled with two o*s or a u. two Fs 

Levels of usage Usage varies according to the education and social 
class of the writer and reader, speaker and listener, and according 
to the usual circumstances in which particular words and con¬ 
structions arc found. This is one of the fundamental facts of lan¬ 
guage, and one that causes many problems in speaking and writing. 
This Guide-Index distinguishes three main levels. Formal, Infor¬ 
mal, and Vulgate English, and various subdivisions of these. It 
is necessary to understand the distinctions between them to be 
able to apply the specific suggestions made in the various particu¬ 
lar articles. They are described in full in “Levels of usage, p. 11. 
Sec especially the table of levels on p. 13. 
lever Both Icv'or and le'var arc in good use, the second felt by 
many to be more stylish, 
liable ^likely—apt—liable 

Library work Sec Chapter 13, p. 319, The Research Paper. 


lie * lay—lie 

lighted_lit Both forms arc in good use as the past tense and past 

participle of light. Lighted is probably more common as the ad¬ 
jective and past participle: 

a lighted lamp He had lighted a fire. 

Lit is perhaps more common as the past tense: 
lie lit a cigarct. [or] lie lighted a cigarct. 

Use whichever fits the rhythm of the sentence better, 
lightning, lightening The flash is lightning; making lighter (a load) 
is lightening. 

| ike _ as 1. In written English as and as if arc used to introduce 
clauses of comparison: 

People try to get to college as they used to try to get to heaven. 

«... b„ he «*» lh= 

water perfectly. 
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Like—as 


2. In colloquial English like is often heard in such constructions, 
instead of as or as if. Like is less common in the East than in the 
West and South, but it is used more or less throughout the United 
States and in England also. 

He dives so it looks like he would land flat. 

“I get around the country a good hit, gentlemen, and I can tell you 
as a fact that lie's slipping. Like you just said, people arc waking up 
to the fact that somebody's got to pay for all this spending.”— 
Gluyas Williams, • Raconteurs," The New Yorker, Oct. 8, 19>S 

He treated her like a child, joking with her like she was a two 
year old. (Report of oral testimony in court) 

In all regions and in all dialects like is used when the clause is 
vcrblcss: 

Habit grips a person like an octopus. 

She took to selling like a duck to water. 

That description fits him like a glove. 

3. In the last few years the colloquial use of like as a conjunc¬ 
tion has greatly increased. The vogue of fiction, in which it often 
stands appropriately in the conversation and sometimes in the in¬ 
formal prose surrounding the conversation, as well as the popular 
radio programs in colloquial or vulgatc English arc doubtless in 
part responsible for this increased currency. In fact, if editors and 
publishers did not enforce the use of as instead of like according 
to the rules in their stylcbooks, it is possible that like would become 
the dominant form, and it increasingly appears in print: 

Eleanor was alone like in her dreams.— John Dos Passos, The 42nd 
Parallel, p. 217 

You used to go in there and find Henry' not at the middle of his 
desk, but sitting at one end. nervously, like he was afraid of the job.— 
Cal I inney, The Philadelphia Record, Nov. 17, 1938 

This use of like in public address is quite common, even among 
careful people. One of our most fastidious radio announcers said: 


You can play Information Please in your home just like the experts 
do here in the studio. 


Historically both forms arc good, since both arc parts of the older 
like as ( Like as a father piticth his children Some speakers 

have taken as, others like. Like is preferable from the standpoint 
of meaning, because as has several different meanings and several 
functions in the language and so is relatively weak. Like is more 
exact and more emphatic in a comparison than as can be. 

This construction is worth careful observation to see if like gains 
sufficient reputability so that it can be safely used in writing. Mean¬ 
while, be on your guard. 
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References: Curme, Syntax , pp. 281-82; Pooley, pp. 134-36 
likely—apt—liable The principal meanings of these words are: 
likely: expected, probably 

liable: possible [of an unpleasant event]; responsible [as for dam¬ 
ages] 

apt: tending toward, naturally fit 

Likely is the most commonly needed of the three, and colloquially 
both apt and (in some localities) liable arc used in the ordinary 
sense of likely: 

It is likely to rain when the wind is southwest. [Or, if the rain is 
viewed with disfavor). It is liable to rain when the wind is south¬ 
west. (Or, colloquially]. It is apt to rain when the wind is southwest. 

line is business English (What’s your line?—a line of goods) or 
slang (He handed her a line). As a counter word it is usually 
dead wood and could better be left out: 

My own experience along business lines [that is, in business] has 
been slight. 

Another book along the same lines as "Microbe Hunters" (similar 
to "Microbe Hunters '], but with a fine story, is "Arrowsmith. 

Linguistics 1. The science of linguistics. The science dealing 
with language is called linguistics (sometimes philology, its older 
name) and a scientific student of language is a linguist or philolo¬ 
gist. Linguistics is a complex science, with numerous subdivisions, 
each with its technique for observing and considering its material, 
its hypotheses, laws, and theories, and often forecasts of future 
trends. The principal subdivisions of linguistics arc: 

a) Phonetics, the study of sounds, how they arc made by the vocal 
organs and how they arc manipulated in various languages, types 
of pronunciation, and sound changes. Sec •Pronunciation. 

b) Accidence (or morphology ), the forms of words, especially 
their inflections, as in the conjugations of verbs, declensions of 
nouns and pronouns, comparison of adjectives and adverbs. I hese 
forms arc discussed under the heads of the various parts of speech: 
•Adjectives, types and forms, •Nouns §2, •Verbs, and in other 
articles like * Accusative case. •Plurals, •Subjunctives. 

c) Orthography, which means merely spelling. See Ch. 10, p. 267. 

d) Etymology, the derivation of words and the steps by which 
thev have moved from their early to their current forms. See 

•Origin of words. . c r 

e) Semantics (or semasiology ). a newly enlarged branch ot lin¬ 
guistics, studies the meanings of words and the ways in which these 
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_ Linguistics—§ 2 Recording usage 

meanings change. See Chapter 7, p. 182, The meaning of words. 

f) Syntax is the study of the use of words in phrases, clauses, sen¬ 
tences. See 'Grammar, 'Idiom and idioms, 'Phrases, 'Clauses, 
Chapters 5 and 6 (Sentences), and many particular entries. 

g) Philosophical grammar (or linguistic theory) is an especially 
live branch of the study at present; it deals with general laws of 
language and speculates on its possible origins, functions, undcrly- 
ing tendencies. 

There arc various applications of these sciences, such as Lexi¬ 
cography . the art of dictionary making. Sec ‘"The usefulness of 
dictionaries.” p. 196. 

The various types of Grammar (a general term for a selection of 
linguistic facts) arc described under that head. 

Since language is an activity of people, a phase of conduct, lin¬ 
guists cannot work entirely by themselves but arc helped by other 
scientists, especially psychologists, ethnologists, and sociologists, 
and in turn give materials to them. And on the other hand, the 
study of language runs into artistic considerations, contributing 
to literary criticism and the art of composition, where language 
is not only described but its effectiveness must be considered, and 
taste and judgment count as well as scientific principles. 

The outstanding trait of a linguist’s approach to language is de¬ 
tachment-contrasting with the emotion often shown by non- 
professional users in defending or disapproving matters of speech. 
A linguist accepts “He ain't got none,” "You’re all wet” as facts 
of language—as well as words like hemolysis and sternutation. 
This docs not mean that lie uses all of these locutions himself or 
recommends them to others, but lie notices that certain people use 
them and he observes and defines their place in the language. Sec 
the articles on ‘"due to, *likc—as, and other debated locutions. 

2. Recording examples of usage. If we arc going to study our 
language in college, we should study it scientifically as far as that is 
possible and so put our effort on a par with other college subjects. 
This means that first we should observe carefully the spoken and 
written language of others, especially of those whose language we 
should like our own to resemble. We should get rid of preferences 
and prejudices that arc not supported by good usage, so far as that 
is humanly possible. We should investigate and even experiment 
with particular usage so far as we can and come to some conclusion 
as to its fitness for our own expression. In short, we should become 
amateur linguists—students of our language. 

Anyone who is seriously interested in such an approach to his 
language will do everything possible to sharpen his observation 
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of actual usage, so that he won't have to be completely dependent 
on dictionaries and handbooks. Especially if lie is interested in 
some particular trend, in sentences, perhaps, or in some idioms, 
such as the prepositions used with different , he might keep track 
of what he finds in actual listening and reading. 

The easiest way to do this is to have a file of observations on 
3x5 or 4x6 slips or cards. The 4x6 are probably the more useful, 
since they have space for recording more than one example and 
for discussion. The slips should be labeled at the top with the 
name of the particular point dealt with, under which it will be filed. 
Exact reference should be made to the source of the quotation, or 
to the speaker and place and circumstances of speaking. 


Label—the 
topic 

illustrated 


The 

example 


Fxact source-— 
If from speech 
put down time, 
place, and iden¬ 
tify speaker 


Label 

••Authorities" 


Special source 


Reasoning 


Conclusion 


1. Example of usace 

Sub class of the topic 


Verbloss sentence-Answers to questions 

When an editor does the work and you still 
have to make corrections on the proof be¬ 
cause his work was not perfoct. can you mako 
t hlo pay for thoo? Not likoly. If tho printer 
doos the preparation and you have to make 
tho corrections in tho type to get a satis¬ 
factory result, will the printer make the 
4 corrections gratis? Hardly, unless you have 
a very clear agroonent with him in writing. 

John Benbow Manuscript & P roof 
N. Y. Oxford 1937 p. 22 


Topic with record of investigation 


drought—drouth 

W?b.Coll.5th ed: drought. Also drouth 
Not in Fowler 

Coll. Standard *36 drought 

drouth 

Sylvanus Kingsley. editorial .rlter Portland 
Oregonian, in llords Sept. 1936: prefers drou?h 
a - the sore practical and popular etymology — 
but 6 of 1 and half dozen of the othor 
OE drugath. th puts it in group with abstracts 
width, breadth. See height^hei^hth. Cot quotes 
oTTctual use. Shows influence of events on 
language, since notable dryness of recent years 
has given the word currency and brought into 
prominence the colloquial form 

Usage divided. Drought probably more common in 
formal use. but drouth gaining osp. in news¬ 
papers . 
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Linking verbs 


The first slip reproduced on page 592 shows a quotation taken 
down to illustrate the use of °vcrblcss sentences. The second 
slip contains the data that stands back of the entry '"drought- 
drouth in Part 2 of this Guide Index. 

Keep the slips in alphabetical order, unless you have a great many 
of them and want to make some topical groupings. You don’t 
need to worry about your file getting unwieldy, for you won't 
gather many unless you arc really interested, and if you arc inter¬ 
ested they will form a hobby—and will help you make accurate 
statements about English usage instead of just guessing. 

References: The works given in the Bibliography at the begin¬ 
ning of this book. Of these the best for a beginner are probably 
Ballard, Kennedy, Krapp, and McKnight. 


Linking verbs (Correction: The verb marked is used as a linking Link, 
verb and should be followed by an adjective or noun construction.) 

1. A verb may be used so that it has little or no meaning of its 
own but functions chiefly in connecting a subject with a predicate 
adjective or noun. In such a construction it is called a linking verb 
or copula. Be is most commonly used as a linking verb, since in its 
ordinary use it has little specific meaning and performs chiefly 
the verb functions of tense, person, number: 

The man is a carpenter. This bottle was full. 


Many other verbs arc used as linking verbs—Curmc counts about 
sixty in current English and says, "Their wide and varied use is 
the most prominent feature of our language” ( Parts of Speech, 
p. 67). Instead of having a verb of full meaning like colden, 
English uses the nearly meaningless verb turn or get and the ad¬ 
jective cold, which carries the chief part of the meaning, in such 
a sentence as The weather turned cold. Many verbs arc used with 
full meaning of their own (as fell in "The tree fell in the water”) 
or as linking verbs (as fell in "She fell silent” or "He fell ill”). 
Some typical linking verbs arc: 


He became a doctor. The butter tastes rancid. She felt sad. 

He acts old. The ground sounds hollow. He grew more and 

fi’° rC , n d ' Stant T- Hc «PP eale * •><-• gaining ground. This looks 
tust rate. The conductor looked miserable. 

pl.iVrr , b f co !'! e sharper; his eyes, with their black-blue 

glitter of chilled steel, had become harder and more impenetrable His 
flaxen hair, still profuse, and his little bi-forked beard, had turned 
( H,S nosc had grown thinner, reminding one of the beak of 
davt SHb? W MEREJKOWSK '- T,1C °f L *onard° 
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Literal use of words 


2. Be and other linking verbs are followed not by adverbs but by 
adjectives or nouns in single words or phrases or clauses, known as 
predicate adjectives and predicate nominatives respectively. 

C bc §2, ^Predicate adjectives 

References: Kennedy, pp. 476-77; Curme, Parts of Speech , pp. 
66-69, Syntax , pp. 26-28 (list on p. 27) 

Literal use of words See “Figurative use of words/’ p. 229. 

literary Literary , as applied to style, usually means possessing traits 
that are characteristic of the more conservative tradition of Eng¬ 
lish literature. Its connotation may be ‘ distinguished’’ or it may 
be “bookish.” See “Formal English,” p. 25. 

Litotes (li'totez, lit'o tez) * Negatives, ^Understatement 

little Little is an informal word, overused by sentimentalists 
(“little dear” and so on). Small is the more formal word for size. 

loan as a verb In spite of attempts to keep loan only as a noun and 
to make lend the corresponding verb, loan is still properly a verb, at 
least in American usage: 


I loaned [or lent] him $2. 

He got a loan of two dollars. 

Loan words Words that have been taken into English from other 
languages ( khaki, intelligentsia ) and have become English words. 
•Foreign words in English. “Origin of words §2 b 

Local Localisms (Correction: The expression marked is in local use 
only Replace it by a word or construction in general Ungiisn use.; 

A localism, or provincialism, is a word or other expression in 
regular use in a certain region but not in others m which the same 
language is used. The southern, western, and northeastern sec¬ 
tions of the United States differ somewhat in sounds, in words, 
and in constructions. Localisms arc appropriate to conversation 
familiar writing, stories, and to much other informal writing, but 
arc often out of place in impersona and formal writing. 

For discussion sec "Dialects and localisms, p. b. 

locate is colloquially used for settle (The family located near the 
present town of Nashua) and (or find (l cant locate the letter 
now) It is wordy in defining the location of specific places. 

Zermatt is [located] right near the Italian border, just to the west 
of the Italian Lake District. 

Locution is a handy term for referring to a word or a unified group 
of words; that is. it may be applied to a single word,or to a phrase 
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lose, loose 


or clause considered as a meaning group. Phrase, a meaning g roup, 
that is are three locutions. 

Long variants Some amateur writers arc tempted to add an extra 
prefix or suffix to a word that already carries the meaning they 
intend. They write irrcgardlcss, though regardless already means 
‘ without regard to.” Some like to add sonorous suffixes that arc 
quite useless, like the -ation in origination, which means no more 
than origin. 

Some other tempting long variants to be avoided arc: 

confliction for conflict analyzation for analysis 

emotionality when only emotion is meant 
commercial is tic for commercial 

ruination for ruin (ruination is a colloquial emphatic form of ruin) 
hotness for heat 

intermingle for mingle subsidization for subsidizing 
repay when simple pay is meant, as in paying dividends 
Unnecessary -al endings, as transportation^] system, government (al| 
policy 

utilize when only use is meant 

Some of these words arc not in good use at all (ir regardless, 
analyzation ) and show lack of observation of language in anyone 
who uses them. Others arc in use but show poor judgment in the 
writer who chooses them when more compact forms exist. If any 
number arc used they will weigh down a piece of writing and make 
it flabby. 

See ‘Origin of words $ 3 and compare “Big words.” p. 220. 

Reference: Fowler, Long variants 

look When used as a verb of complete meaning, equivalent to 
seem, look is modified by an adverb: 

look scarchingly look sharp 

As a linking verb, equivalent to appear , look is followed by an 
adjective which modifies the subject: 

He looks well, or healthy, or tired ... 

Loose sentences Sentences in which the grammatical form and the 
essential meaning arc complete before the end. See “Loose and 
periodic sentences,” p. 157 . 

lose, loose Associate the spelling with the pronunciation: 

lose (liiz)—lose a bet, lose sleep, lose money 
loose (lus)—loose a knot, a loose screw 
loosed (lust)—untied, freed 
lost (ldst)—a lost road, a lost soul, lost his way 
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lot, lots of The colloquial uses of these words, appropriate in 
speech and in some informal writing, arc avoided in formal 
writing: 

Colloquial: We tried a lot of different kinds. 

Formal: We tried a good many different kinds. 

Colloquial: Me has lots of friends ... a lot of money. 

Formal: He has many friends ... a good deal of money. 

. Do not join the article a to lot: a lot , not alot. 

lousy Except when meaning “infested with lice" lousy is a more or 
less violent slang word of abuse, just now weakened to a counter 
word of disapproval, expressive if not used too often, but offensive 
to most cars. 

lovely is a colloquial ‘counter word of approval, useful chiefly be¬ 
cause its pronunciation can (by some people) be drawn out in¬ 
definitely and practically sung (a lovely time). 

lowbrow "highbrow 

Lc Lower case (Correction: Use a lower ease ("small ] letter in¬ 
stead of a capital in this word. See “Type, “Capital Letters.) 

-ly A few adjectives end in -ly ( comely , kindly , lovely ), but -ly is 
more distinctively an ending for adverbs, representing the Old Eng¬ 
lish adverbial ending lice of adjectives and participles: 

brightly ' formerly graciously frankly 

•Adverbs, types and forms'* 3 


AA The sound represented by the letter m is a nasal consonant, 
made with lips closed: man, music, diamond, drummer , sum, lamp. 

M may represent a syllabic by itself ( vocalic m ) : spasm 
(spaz'W) tell ’em (tcl'om). Some people tend to make m vocalic 
in words likc elm, film (el'am, fil'om) instead of pronoune.ng 
single syllables (elm, film). 

madam As a formula of address Madam or Dear Madam .s used 
to both married and unmarried women. 

Magazine indexes See "Periodical indexes,” p. 328. _ 

• •*. Strictlv majority means "more than half or a 

n m.be?; S ".cans "««« than the next highest.” 
C piurcdity is not much used now in the United States, the rneamng 
of majority being extended to "an excess of votes over all others 
cast”—and^ even often used in the exact sense of plurality, simply 
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the excess of votes over the next highest. In an election with three 
candidates and 12,000 votes cast, one received 7000, one 3000. and 
one 2000; the winner would have a plurality of *4000 (in loose usage, 
a majority of -4000); lie would have a majority of 2000. 

Colloquially majority is often used of amounts or quantities as 
well as of numbers: 

Coi i oquial: We spent the majority of the day there. 

Wri i i hn: We spent most of the day there. 

Wordy: The majority of students are interested in football. 

Bi.i i lr: Most students are interested in football. 

Malapropism A malapropism is a confusion of two words some¬ 
what similar in sound but different in meaning, as arduous love for 
ardent love. Malapropisms arc the cause of many 6 boners but arc 

often intentionally used for humorous effect, as tlicv were In Sheri- 
* 0 0 

dan in creating the part of Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals , whose 
speeches gave the name to these confusions in language: 

"I would by no means wish a daughter of mine to he a progeny of 
learning. . . . Then, sir, she should have a supercilious knowledge 
in accounts;—and as she grew up, I would have her instructed in 
geometry, that she might know something of the contagious coun¬ 
tries. . . .”— Richard Brinsley Siieridan, The Rivals, Act I, Scene ii 

Malapropisms arc more effective in speech than in writing. 

man, woman These arc preferred to the more pretentious gentle¬ 
man or lady , except when man or woman would sound conspicu¬ 
ously blunt. 

In business English the original social distinctions between 
woman—lady, and man—gentleman have been almost reversed. 
A salesman faced with a customer who wanted to exchange a pur¬ 
chase, turned to his fellow salesmen and said, “Did any of you 
gentlemen wait on this man?” And a woman looking for work 
asked, “Arc you the woman who wanted a lady to wash for her?” 

Laches and gentlemen is a 0 formula in addressing an audience. 

1 ne singular form alone is used as an adjective: 

manpower manholes woman hater 

manner In a . . . manner is very’ often *dcadwood. “He did it 
clumsily has a more definite emphasis than “He did it in a 
clumsy manner.” 

Manner Adverbs of manner answ< 
brightly , gracefully , nicely, quick < 
verbs of manner. They are formed 
and participles, though a number 


:r the question How? Barely , 
:>r quickly , swimmingly are ad- 
now by adding -/>• to adjectives 
of older adverbs of manner do 
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not have the -ly: sharp or sharply , slow or slowly , etc. (*Adverbs, 
types and forms § 3) 

As. as if, as though (formal) and colloquially *like are conjunc¬ 
tions introducing adverbial clauses of manner: 


lie looked as if he’d seen a ghost. They left as noisily as they came. 
They went as though there was a fire. 

MS Manuscript form (Correction: Your manuscript is not accept¬ 
able. Revise or rewrite as directed.) 

Sec “Preparing the manuscript,” p. 303, for details of good manu¬ 
script practice. Sec also *'Typewritten copy. 


Mean 


Margins Sec “The page,” p. 304. 

Material Some suggestions on gathering and handling material will 
be found in “Gathering material,” p. 294, and Ch. 13, pp. 324-35. 

matinee Spelled without an accent mark. Pronounced mat ana', 
but tending toward mat's na (as in England). 

may * can—may (could—might) 

may be, maybe Maybe is a colloquial adverb meaning "perhaps ” a 
cutting down of it way be; way be is a verb form: 

Maybe you’ll have better luck next time. He may be the next mayor. 


ne 'Pronouns Si, ‘between you and me, *It’s me 
.leaning of words (Correction: The word marked is inexactly 
used. Replace it by one that represents your meaning.] 

For discussion of meaning of words, sec Chapter 7, p. tot- 
Mechanics of writing includes punctuation, spelling, forms of words, 
word order, and sometimes sentence movement. 

For discussion of some points of "mechanics" and cxcrc.scs, see 

Chapters 9-11, p-250 ff. ... - .. , 

npHipval Some years ago the American Historical Association dc- 
ned ev a bo from me diaeval to medieval, now the 

usual f rm P^cTation g ma'di e'val, sometimes med'i a'vol. 

a- m Plural usually mediums, always in the spiritualistic sense 
ned 'Tr ,51 always in the general sense, and usually now as applied 
fo the different advertising mediums (newspapers magazines, 
Sj£mS£S etc ). Media is most used in scent,6= contexts. 

is the abbreviation of French messieurs but pronounced 
ness - , rncs'ar/ It is used as the plural of Mr. (Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Wallace) and sometimes, though rarely now in 
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Mix ed linage 

American usage, used in addressing firms (Messrs. Brown. Hub- 
bell and Company). 

Metaphor A figure of speech in which a comparison is implied 
rather than stated: a finger of light, a slender thread of sense. 
Sec "Metaphors, similes, analogies,” p. 235. 

meter is now more common spelling than metre. Hie second c 
drops out in derivatives: metrical, metrics, metric system. 

For a description of English meters sec °Ycrsc form. 

Metonymy (meton'imi) A figure of speech in which the name 
of something closely associated with a thing is substituted for its 
name: paper for financial assets, in Dickens for in Dickens* works. 
Sec "Metonymy and synecdoche.” p. 238. 

midst A rather formal word except in the preposition in the midst 
of. In our midst and so on arc country journalese for "with us,” 
"in our town.” 


might *can—may (could—might) 
might of ‘'have §3 


Minimum essentials Sec Chapter 9, p. 250. 

Mispronounced words A list of words offering difficulty in pronun¬ 
ciation is in ^Pronunciation §5. 


Misrelated construction 0 Participles §2, 0 Dangling modifiers 

miss Plural misses , sometimes pronounced misez to distinguish 
from missis (Mrs.): "the Misses Angel and Joyce.” When the 
misses arc from the same family the plural could be, formally, the 
Misses Smith; colloquially, the Miss Smiths. 

Miss is used only with a person’s name—except in humor or 
sales talk. Missy is the diminutive, often disparaging. 

Misspelled words See Chapter 10, p. 267 and * Spelling. 

mix, mixer Mix is informal and colloquial for associate with; mixer 
for sociable person or for the person who develops new acquaint- 
ances readily Though slang in their origin, they seem excusable 
because of the colorlessness of the more reputable words. The 
objection often made to good mixer is not so much linguistic as 
that college students seem to overvalue “mixing." 

Mixed figures of speech See “Consistency,” p. 233. 

Mixed usage Many errors in writing spring from the unintentional 

d ' fferent ,! evels of usage. Colloquial or conspicuously 
informal words or idioms may stray into formal writing; vulgatc 
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Modal auxiliaries 


locutions may appear in informal writing, or so may a word usually 
confined to law or business. Distinctly formal words and idioms are 
equally inappropriate in informal writing—and often appear be¬ 
cause the writer is trying to avoid some natural expression. The 
principal way to develop in language is to cultivate feeling for dif¬ 
ferent styles and their fitness for a given job. See Chs. 1 and 2. 

Modal auxiliaries * Auxiliary verbs and entries on ‘be, ‘can—may, 
•have, * shall—will, and other auxiliaries 

Modifiers Modifiers are words or groups of words that restrict, 
limit, make more exact the meaning of other words. In these 
examples the words in italics modify the words in small caps: 

a cold, w indy day He failed miserably, a truly crf.at ... a truly 
great man Coming around the corner , we met him head on. As we 
came around the corner , we saw him boarding a trolley. 

In general the modifiers of nouns and pronouns are adjectives, 
participles, adjective phrases, adjective clauses; the modifiers of 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs are adverbs, adverbial phrases or 
clauses. 

•Adjectives, use; * Adverbs, use; ‘Clauses; ‘Participles; ‘Dan¬ 
gling modifiers; ‘Phrases; ‘Restrictive and non-rcstrictivc 

Money 1. Exact sums of money arc usually written in figures: 
m $4.98 $5 $168.75 $42,810 

Round sums arc more likely to be written in words: 


two hundred dollars a million and a half dollars 

In factual books or articles involving frequent references to sums 
of money, however, figures arc often used throughout. 

2. In consecutive writing, amounts arc usually written out when 

used adjcctivcly: 

A Million Dollar Baby in the Five and Ten Cent Store. 


Informally, figures arc often used: an 85* scat. 

3. Commas and periods, $ and * signs arc used as in the examples 


111 For*an V example of writing sums of money in text, sec the para¬ 
graphs of illustration in ‘Numbers §2. 

Months In reference matter and informal writing the names of 
months with more than four letters arc abbreviated in dates: 


Jan. 21, 1939 
But: May 1, 1939 


Aug. 16. 1940 
June 30, 1940 


Dec. 25, 1941 
July 4, 1941 
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Mr. 


When only the month or montli and year arc given, abbreviation 
would be rare: 

January 1939 Every January he tries again. 

In formal writing the names of the months would not be abbre¬ 
viated at all. 

^Numbers §1 a; ‘Dates 

Monosyllables A monosyllabic is a word of one syllabic: 

asked bright feel fill longed word 

Monosyllables should not be divided at the end of lines, not even 
words like asked , longed. * Division of words 
A polysyllable strictly has three or more syllables, but since we 
use dissyllable (having two syllables) rather rarely, polysyllable usu¬ 
ally means a word having two or more syllables. 

Monotony ‘Variety in writing, and the articles there referred to 

Mood By the forms of mood, a verb may distinguish the way in 
which the statement it makes is regarded by the writer: 

Indicative: as a fact, a statement 

Subjunctive: as a wish, possibility, doubt 

Imperative: as a command 

See the articles ‘Indicative mood. ‘Subjunctives, ‘Commands 
and requests, ‘Verbs. 

moral, morale Although the e is not in the French noun we bor¬ 
rowed during the War as mdral' (*‘a confident mental state”), it 
is a convenient and natural English way of showing there is some¬ 
thing peculiar in Hie pronunciation. It also distinguishes this 
morale from moral (concerning right conduct). 

morale: mo ral' or mo ral' (‘A 4) 
moral: mor'ol, or mor'ol 

moreover is a heavy connective (= besides ), rarely needed in infor¬ 
mal writing. ‘Conjunctive adverbs 

most (almost) Most is the common colloquial clip (‘Clipped 
words) of almost: “A reduction in prices will appeal to most 
everybody. It would be used in writing conversation and in in¬ 
formal style, but is ordinarily out of place in written English. 
Reference: Pooley, pp. 136-37' 

Mostly is colloquial and vulgatc. 

Mr. is not written out with names but is when it is used, collo¬ 
quially, without a name: 
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Mrs. 

Mr. Schlcsscr Mr. John T. Flynn "They’re only two for five 
mister.” 

It is one of the class of abbreviations from which a period is 
being increasingly omitted. * Abbreviations, §3 

Mrs. is written out only in representing colloquial or vulgate usage 
and is then spelled missis (or missus ): 

Mrs. Dorothy M. Adams Mrs. Adams “Where’s the missis?” 

Mrs. is not combined with a husband’s title except in small 
town * journalese. Write Mrs. Dodd . not Mrs. Prof. Dodd. 

A man and wife register at hotels as Mr. and Mrs. Alex T. 
Schofield rather than as Alex T. Schofield and wife. 

MS. MS., usually in caps, is the conventional abbreviation for 
manuscript; plural MSS. The colloquial and shoptalk word for 
manuscript intended for publication is copy. 

must has recently become an (informal) adjective: 

the President’s must legislation 

This is a must article for every intelligent American. 

It has long been a noun in newspaper shoptalk, a B. O. M. being 
a Business Office Must , a story that has to be run because of some 
advertising ticup. See * Auxiliary verbs. 

mustache Spelling divided: mustache—moustache. Pronunciation 
also divided, the more informal mus'tash gaining over mas tash'. 

Mute e *E §5 

mutual An effect of connotation in the use of a word is shown in 
the phrase a mutual friend. Common would be the natural word 
for the phrase, since it applies to something shared alike by two or 
more; but common has other, unsavor}', senses—"notorious (a 
common scold) and "vulgar" (com,non manners) -which handi¬ 
cap a common friend and probably even a friend we have m com¬ 
mon. A mutual friend is also helped by the phrase a mutual friend¬ 
ship in which mutual has its usual meaning of “reciprocal, and 
of course by the currency of Dickens’ title. Our Mutual Friend. 

myself A reflexive pronoun, referring back to I when used as an 
object or as an intensive: 

Object: I shave myself. 

Intensive: I saw the whole thing mysclt. 

In vulgate and much colloquial English myself is used as subject 

but not in good written style. 
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namely and other introductory words 


Vulgate and colloquial: Another fellow and myself saw the whole 
thing. 

Informal: Another fellow and I saw the whole thing. 


“Pronouns §4, “self. “himself 


N 


(n), as in now, gnaw, inning , been. N may be a syllabic by 
itself ("vocalic n”), as in often, listen , garden. 

N is generally silent in kiln and in a number of words after in: 
autumn, damn, hymn, solemn. In derivatives of such words usage 
is divided on sounding the n. It is not sounded in hymned (burn!) 
and in damned only in archaic or ultra poetic contexts (dam'ncd). 
It is sounded in autumnal, solemnity, and in general before a 
suffix when the suffix begins with a vowel. 

An li (the wavy line called a tilde) is found in some words from 
Spanish. If the word is commonly used, the spelling is usually 
changed to ny (canyon instead of canon). 

The symbol n is used in this book to indicate French pronuncia¬ 
tion, in which no n is sounded, but the preceding vowel is nasal¬ 
ized: en route (iiN rut'). 


naive—naive The form without the dicrcsis (naive) gaining over 
naive. It is unnecessary to keep the French masculine form naif 
in English. Naive can do all the work. Pronounced na ev'. 

naivete—naivete Pronounced na ev'ta' (not naev'ita'). 

namely and other introductory words 1. The beginning of wisdom 
in handling "introductory words” like namely , that is, for example, 
such as is to use them as seldom as possible. Namely, viz., i. e., e. g., 
and some others belong chiefly in routine expository prose. For 
example, for instance, such as arc more adaptable to readable prose. 
Very often such words can be omitted altogether in compact, in¬ 
formal writing: 

He instructed us in the mysteries of punctuation: [such as) semi¬ 
colons between clauses of a compound sentence, position of quotation 
marks with other marks, commas with non-rcstrictivc clauses. 

2. In formal style or in a long, rather complicated sentence, an 
introductory word would usually be preceded by a semicolon: 

Tire interview is of value, then, because it aids in discovering certain 
traits; e. g., emotional and temperamental attitudes—which do not 
subrmt so readily to other modes of attack.—G. D. I Iiccinson, Fields 
of Psychology, p. 395 


Names 


When one of these words introduces a series of short items, it is 
more often followed by a comma than by a colon: 

The boys in training are thoroughly grounded in the fundamental 
processes of the work: the planning, the building, and the launching. 

The boys in training are thoroughly grounded in the fundamental 
processes of the work, for example, planning, building, and launching. 
No comma should follow such as: 

Large animals, such as bears, moose, and elk, arc often found here. 

Names In factual writing all names used should be complete and 
accurate. In current writing, handmade names and other dodges 
arc not used much except in humor. In the following they stamp 
the paper as amateur: 

Across the table sat Cornelius Van Stuck-up between two feminine 
admirers whose names I will not mention but will call Miss X and 
Miss Y. Miss X said to Miss Y . . . 

Use the real names of people and places unless there arc serious 
reasons for avoiding them, and if there arc, invent convincing 
names or use pronouns or “a man” or some inconspicuous device. 
This use of actual names is one trait of the spccificncss and imme¬ 
diacy of current style. 

In imaginative writing judgment and ingenuity arc needed to 
choose satisfactory names for characters. They should suggest real 
names of people of the right social stratum, but not be the names 
of actual people (except by accident). They should not be the com¬ 
monest names nor should they be eccentric ones cither; ordinarily 
they should be somewhere between John and Mary and IchabocI 
and Jacquinetta. Studying names and collecting them and watch¬ 
ing those used in stories will furnish raw materials for naming your 
own creations. * Proper names 

Narrative paragraphs Sec “Chronological paragraphs,” p. 82. 
nature For expressions like of a violent nature (= violent ), sec 

* Dead wood, and “Removing dcadwood.” p. 161. 

Nazi Pronounced na'tsi; sometimes nat'si, and rarely na'zi. 
Plural Nazis (na'tsiz). Nazi is a political nickname for the Na¬ 
tional Socialist party of Germany and is capitalized like Republi¬ 
can or Democrat, the type of party represented by National So¬ 
cialists is usually referred to as fascist or totalitarian. Compare 

* Fascism, fascist. 

necessary Spelled with one c and two s s. 

Very often a verb is more direct and emphatic, less polite than 
a construction with necessary: 
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_ Negatives 

You must [or have to, rather than It is necessary that you) pay 
your tuition before receiving your class cards. 

necessity The idiom is necessity of doing something (not to do 
or for doing something): 

I don’t see the necessity of reading so many pages to get so few 
facts. 

Often need will be more concise: 

I don't sec the need of reading so many pages . . . 

need—needs Both arc third person singular of the verb need, but 
used in different idioms. Needs is the form in affirmative state¬ 
ments, need or does not need in negative statements, need or does 
. . . need in questions: 

He needs a haircut. 

lie needs to haven haircut. (Infinitive with fo) 

Docs he need a haircut? 

Formal: He need not have a haircut. (Infinitive without fo) 

Informal: He doesn't need a haircut. 

Formal: Need she come? 

Informal: Does she need to come? 

Negatives 1. For use of two negatives sec “Double negative. 

2. A statement may sometimes be made more emphatic or strik- 
ing by being put negatively (in a figure of speech known as litotes 
or * understatement): 


He was . . . extremely the antithesis of coarse which '‘refined” 
somehow does not imply . . .-E. E. Cummings. The Enormous 
Room, p. 1 50 

(Referring to Neville Chamberlain] . . . this far from subtle man. 
M. N. Brailsford, The New Republic, Oct. 26, 19>8 

a hK, a „ S r^ nS rr ? f * hc En § lisl ’ hn ^& c is 'css remark- 
K,™! H .ts sources—f. B. Crf.enoucii and C. L. 

Kittrldce, Words and Then Ways in English Speech, p. H 7 

1 us> doctor , s of philosophy, what arc the needs of a man. At 

So - " CC , dS t0 ^ "°*i ai ' cd nota f r aid nothungry notcold not 
without love not a worker for a person he has never seen. 

a child—Tonvn'ofp 01 "' C x. CS 1S d " Ccds ° f a man or ;l "Oman or 
a child— John Dos Passos. The New Republic. June 3, 1936 

of ooSiTenTf 3 "°S of " cgativc meaning is combined with one 
positne meaning. Usually they must be separated: 

hK a ™ c< ! ^ rou gb this practice to overcome stage fright and 

swa saaa s-s-ra h,,e '" mcd ,o ~ 
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Negro _ 

Negro Capitalize, like Caucasian , Indian. Plural, Negroes 

neither For pronunciation and use see ‘either § 3. 

neither . . . nor ‘either ... or, ‘‘'Correlative conjunctions 

Neologism is the name for a newly made word. Sec ‘Origin of 
words and "New words and constructions,” p. 6. 

nephew Usual American pronunciation, nef'u; more characteristic 
of British English, ncv'ii. 


Newspaper English 1 . Its virtues. Joseph Pulitzer’s famous 
motto for workers on the old New York World still stands as the 
ideal for the material and style of newswriting— Accuracy, Terse¬ 
ness , Accuracy. Complete accuracy is not easy for a reporter who 
has perhaps only a few minutes in which to get the facts of a compli¬ 
cated event, and terseness is not easy cither for a man who writes 
habitually, often of very similar happenings, without any personal 
interest in his material. The result is that newspapers contain some 
of our worst writing, but a reporter who tells of events simply, in 
words that arc appropriate to them and to his readers, may produce 
some of our best writing. 

There is of course no special dialect for newswriting. Papers have 
some conventions for giving ages, names, places of residence, and 
other routine matters, but good newspaper English is simply infor¬ 
mal English applied to the daily recording of affairs. It is a style 
written to be read rapidly and by the eye—tricks of sound outside 
the headlines are out of place. 

There has been a good deal of argument about college prepara¬ 
tion for newspaper work. Courses and schools of journalism give 
practice in the form of news stories and in editing copy. But the 
fundamental traits of a good newspaper man arc ability to get in¬ 
formation and to sec the values of the facts he gets—qualities which 
can be developed but can’t be taught unless they arc latent in the 
person to begin with. A prospective journalist needs an introduc¬ 
tion to as many fields as possible, the reading of the best literature 
of the past and as a direct influence on his writing, the best of the 
present He can sharpen his writing by practice, and by acquiring 
skill in formal and informal English can lay a foundation for writ¬ 
ing that can easily be specialized to the practices of a particular 
paper in a couple of weeks of actual work on it. 

2 Journ\lese. The two most common sins of newswriting are 
inflation (‘Big words) and ‘triteness, which we can lump as symp¬ 
toms of journalese. Granting that “our fair city ’ “ample outlet for 
her histrionic abilitv,” and scores of such trite phrases belonging to 
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_ Newspaper English—§ 2 journalese 

paleo-journalism arc not found now outside small town papers, 
there is still a vast amount of wordy and la/.v writing in newspapers. 
Ever)’ *stylebook contains a list of journalese expressions to be 
avoided. Merc arc a few collected (and translated) by George Olds, 
of the Springfield. Mo.. News: 

According to the report issued City Auditor Ernest Jared rc- 

tliis morning by City Auditor ported today 

Ernest Jared 

Shields denied he made a state- Shields denied admitting to po- 

ment he was alleged to have lice he knew 

made to police officers admitting 
he knew— 

Affirming the assumption that Admitting he resented 
he was resentful of the meeting 

But Judge Holly dismissed the But Judge Holly dismissed the 
charges against her. Although charges against her. although he 
he dismissed the charges against termed her conduct "suspicious.'' 
Mrs. Coates, Judge Holly com¬ 
mented that her conduct had 
been "suspicious." 

Editor and Publisher, Feb. 2. 1935 

Such wordiness and ponderous phraseology is likely to be found in 
newspaper stories of all kinds. Some arc italicized in these quota¬ 
tions: 

The process of eliminating Jews from participating in German 
commerce, finance and business entered its final stage today with the 
announcement of a scries of decrees and ordinances, which were at 
once put into effect. They virtually spell attrition for Jewish eco¬ 
nomic and business activities of every sort. 

Mrs. . . . told the police her husband had been out of work for 
three years and was despondent. She had just obtained a position in 
a bookbindcry She arose at 7:?0 a. m. and went into the kitchen 
to prepare breakfast. She remarked to her husband she was glad she 
would not have to remain at home during the day, because it was 
getting on her nerves. 

Then he hit her. . . . 


Triteness is the next worst offense in journalese. In The New 
Yorker, Frank Sullivan had his cliche expert, Mr. Arbuthnot. testify 
to journalistic triteness, including such special topics as these: 

A ~ w«u A lI >Uthn0t \ what ha i > P cns at rai lroad stations on holidays? 

to as a hofiil Wh i 3t ° Ur ^ 0cict y of Clich * Ex P crts ^ refer 
leave the ^ a 1 2 ?? to say ’ fully 1 * 500 ’ 000 pleasure-seekers 

«=„: Evc,y m “ n ' ° f 
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Newspaper English—§ 3 Headlines and headlinese 


O—Mr. Arbuthnot, what kind of hopes do you have? 

A—High hopes, and I don't have them; I entertain them. I ex¬ 
press concern. I discard precedent. When I am in earnest, I am in 
deadly earnest. When I am devoted, I am devoted solely. When a 
task comes along, it confronts me. When I stop, I stop short. I take 
but one kind of steps—those in the right direction. I am a force to 
be reckoned with. Oh, ask me anything, Mr. Dewey, anything. 

O—All right. How about the weather? Where docs weather 
occur? 

A—You think you can stump me with that? Well, you can’t. 
Weather occurs over widespread areas. Winter holds the entire East¬ 
ern seaboard in its icy grip. Snow blankets the city, disrupting train 
schedules and marooning thousands of commuters. Traffic is at a 
standstill— 

Q—Hold on a minute, my friend. You've left out something. 

A—I have not. What? 

Q—Traffic is virtually at a standstill. 

A—Oh, a detail, Mr. Dewey. All right, I concede you that. Ten 
thousand unemployed arc placed at work removing the record fall 
as cold wave spells suffering to thousands. Old residents, declare 
blizzard worst since ’88—. —Frank Sullivan, "The Cliche Expert 
Tells All,” The New Yorker, June 20, 1936 

3. Headlines and headlinese. While writers of news stories 
have to write with an eye on inches of space, headline writers have 
to watch every letter. A given style of head has a “count of so 
many letters, and, as the compositor says, “there ain’t no rubber 
type.” This necessity for compression and—above the fold on the 
front page at least—a desire to “sell the papers” gives rise to the 
punch of headlines. As the Watcrbury. Conn., Republican style 
sheet puts it: 

PUT PUNCH IN HEADS 
SAYS OLD SLOT MAN 

Wants Accurate, 'Perse, Positive 
and Pungent Guides to 
News 

BECS FOR ACTIVE VERBS 

Bald-Domed Editor Wants Blue 
Pencil Novices to Lay Off 
Fuzzy Words 

This leads to the omission of ‘function words (a, an. the. con¬ 
nectives) and to the use of short words and ‘clipped forms: 

Fly ocean; tell fight with gale 3 miles in air—12 Navy planes battered 
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_____ng 

To save space, short words arc used, nouns arc used as verbs, verbs 
as nouns, and any words or even long phrases as adjectives: 
Poland Denies Tie-up with Reich 
Superintendent and Supervisor Refute 
Charge of Spying on Traction Company 
Bus Drivers' Union Enrollment Meeting 

Worrying that headline style will ruin our language is useless. 
Usage in headlines, in spite of abuses, is in line with good infor¬ 
mal English—and the requirements of communication will pre¬ 
vent it from becoming too common. Though hcadlincsc style 
should be kept in its place, the feeble circumlocution of the stories 
that often stand below the heads is a greater menace to our lan¬ 
guage than the clipped and punchy heads. 

■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ^ 

References: Kennedv. $ 14. T here arc many textbooks on news- 
paper writing. Two of the most useful arc: C. 1"). MacDougall. 
Interpretative Reporting (New York. 1938) and George C. Bastian, 
Editing the Day's News (New York. 1932). T he stylebooks of 
newspapers arc important. Some, like that of The Detroit News, 
are for sale. The University of Missouri School of Journalism pub¬ 
lishes a Deskhook, frequently revised. The magazine Editor and 
Publisher is the best source on current American journalism. 
Newspaper titles For writing names of newspapers see ’Titles §3. 
New words ’Origin of words, and "New words and constructions;* 

p.6 


Nexus Jespersen introduced junction and nexus as names for two 
types of word relationship. I Ic called the relationship in which two 
or more words arc joined to form a single name (a warm day, a first 
class speech) junction. The relationship in which the two terms 
arc joined by a verb but arc kept distinct (The day is warm The 
speech sounded first rate) he called nexus. Under nexus he in¬ 
cluded locutions that were similar in pattern but did not have a 
verb, such as lie left the window open (which obviously is quite 
different from the junction the open window) and liappv the 
man (which is different from the happy man), and various others. 

nc doctrine of nexus is not making so much headway among 
grammarians as its usefulness suggests. It is elaborated in jesper- 
, % S Philosophy of Grammar, Chapters 8 and 9, and in E.ssen- 
tials of English Grammar, Chapter 9. 

n !^* C P ro " unc >ation symbol for the nasal sound most frequently 
spelled ng (long, bringing) but also spelled n: anchor (ang'k.>r) 
angry (ang'gn), sink (singk), uncle, (ung'kdl). 
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nice 


Pronunciation is divided when a syllable ending in n is followed 
by one beginning with g or k: congress (kong'gres) but con¬ 
gressional (kon gresh'an al or kong gresh'an al). 

nice is a ^counter word indicating mild approval, so general in 
meaning that it is of little use in writing. The word’s former mean¬ 
ing of "exact, precise,” as in a nice distinction , is confined to formal 
writing. (Sec Charles C. Fries, The English Journal , 1927, xvi, 602- 
604.) 

nickel Most words with this last syllable (al) are spelled -le t but 
nickel has not been in the language so long as most of them and 
keeps the -el of its German or Scandinavian origin. 

Nicknames Nicknames are rarely appropriate in formal writing. 
In familiar and informal writing they arc appropriate and should 
be used naturally, without apology. Some writers will put a nick¬ 
name in quotes the first time it is used, but not'when it is repeated, 
because the quotes call unnecessary attention to it. 

no For use as a sentence adverb and as a complete sentence *ycs. 

No. The abbreviation No. for number (from the Latin numero , 
“by number”) is written with a capital. It is appropriate chiefly 
in business and technical English. In the United States No. is not 
written with street numbers. 

no account, no good, nohow . . . There are a number of colloquial 
and vulgatc phrases made with no whose fitness in writing needs 
to be watched: 

no account Colloquial: a no account cousin 

Informal, formal: a worthless cousin 
no good Colloquial and informal: The boat is no good now. 

Informal, formal: 'Hie boat is useless now. 
nohow Vulgate: Wc couldn't get there, nohow. 

Informal, formal: Wc couldn't get there by any means 
(or, any way wc tried, and so on). 
no place Vulcate: Where you going? No place. 

Colloquial and informal: Where arc you go.ng? Nowhere. 
Compare *any and compounds with any. 
no use Colloquial and informal: It’s no use trying that road. 

She’s no use in a crisis. 

Formal: It is of no use to try that road. 

nobody, nothing, nowhere arc written as single words. Nobody and 
nothing arc singular: 

Nobodv thinks that way any more. 

Nothing is further from the truth. 

The dog could be found nowhere. 
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Non-restrictive clauses, modifiers 


Nominative absolute * Participles §4 

Nominative case A noun or pronoun that is the subject of a finite 
verb is in the nominative (or subjective) case. The form of the 
nominative singular is the common form of the noun, to which, 
typically, the endings for the genitive and for the plural arc added. 

/, you, he, she, it, we. you. they arc the nominative forms of the 
personal pronouns; who, which, and that arc the nominative forms 
of the relative pronouns. 

Besides serving as the subject of a verb, words in the nominative 
case are used in the predicate as "predicate nominatives” after 
'linking verbs: lie was a carpenter; They all became generals. 
'Predicate adjectives 

The same form is also used in direct address (for which some 
languages have a separate vocative case): Polly, put the kettle on. 
'Subject and verb 

Nonce-word Strictly, a word used but once so far as existing writ¬ 
ing shows; a word coined for the occasion and not attaining general 
use. Un black in the following sentence would be called a nonce- 
word: 

She liked black coffee, black cigarettes, black Italian shawls, 
which was interesting, since she was so distinctly un-black herself, 
but all creamy and pale gold in the white Capri sun. —Wilbur 
Daniel Steele, “Bubbles,” p. 95 

'Origin of words §2 a 

none, no one None is a single word, but no one is often used in¬ 
stead of none, for emphasis. 

None may be cither singular or plural, and now is more common 
with the plural: 

As only ten jurors have been chosen so far, none of the witnesses 
was required, (or: were required] 

She tried on ten hats, but none of them were attractive. 

1 rc ad thrcc hooks on the subject, no one of which was helpful. 

Reference: Fries, pp. 50, 56 

No paragraph (Correction: Join these two paragraphs, if neces- fi/o P 
sary revising the expression to relate the ideas.) 

No punctuation (Correction: Remove the punctuation mark in- No Pn 
cheated [See especially "Commas to avoid,” p. 281].) 

Non-parallel structure ‘Shifted construction 

Non-restrictive clauses, modifiers ‘Restrictive and non-restrictive 




not hardly, not scarcely 


not hardly, not scarcely ^Double negative §3 

not only . . . but also ^Correlative conjunctions 

not to exceed Business and legal; in other contexts not more than 
is usual: 

The undersigned will be liable for property damages, not to exceed 
$500 for one accident. 

The enrollment in the course was to be not more than fifty. 

Not more than two people could live on that pay. 

Note taking See “Gathering material: note taking,” p. 294. 

notorious means well known for unsavory reasons—“a notorious 
cheat”; famous is well known for accomplishment or excellence— 
“a famous writer, aviator.” Noted is journalistic for famous or 
well known. 


Noun and verb stress A number of nouns and verbs arc differen¬ 
tiated in speaking by stressing the first syllabic in the noun and 
the last in the verb although the spelling is identical. Some of 
these are listed below. 


Noun 
com'pound 
com'prcss 
con'd uct 
con'flict 
con'trast 
con'vict 
dc'crcasc 
di'gcst 
es'cort 
cx'tract 
in'cline 
in'crcasc 
in'sult 
prod'ucc 

re'ccss (or re cess') 
rcc'ord 


Vr:Rn 

com pound' 
com press' 
con duct' 

con flict' (often con'flict) 

con trast' 

con vict' 

dc crease' 

di gest' 

es cort' 

ex tract' 

in dine' 

increase' (often in'crcasc) 
in suit' 
pro ducc' 
re cess' 
re cord' 


Several of these that arc in common use show the natural Eng¬ 
lish tendency to shift the stress back to the first syllabic. The 
following words arc both nouns and verbs with the same stress: 

ac'ccnt cos'tume dis'eount im'port 
Dc'tail is both noun and verb where it is commonly used, as in 
the Army. 
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Nouns 


Noun clauses A noun clause is a construction having a subject 
and finite verb that functions in a sentence as a noun. Most 
noun clauses arc introduced by that, some by what, who, whoever, 
whatever. They arc usually subjects or objects: 

Subject: That anyone could raise his grade by studying had never 
occurred to him. 

Whether or not he should go had bothered him for days. 

Object: He assured me that it would never happen again. 

or: lie assured me it would never happen again. 
Predicate nominaiive: Ills guests were whomever lie met on the 
w ay home. 

Ob j i e i 01 preposition: Sam is always sure of w hat he docs. 
Apposiiivk: The doctrine that we must avoid entangling alliances 
was first stated by Washington. 

The clauses italicized below arc noun clauses in the construc¬ 
tions named: 

People who live in earthquake countries know that a bad shock is 
usually followed for days or weeks by others of gradually lessening 
severity (object of fcnou’j. That is what is happening after the "peace' 
of Munich [predicate nominative). A dozen fundamental changes 
arc taking place, any one of which would normally make headlines 
for many months. 

What is left of Czechoslovakia (subject) is now completely under 
German tutelage. Hitler has announced, in the curious Nazi termi¬ 
nology, that the Czechs will henceforth be "loyal " to the German 
Reich (object of announced). The Masonic orders are being dis¬ 
banded; communism will probably be made illegal; compulsory labor 
camps, German style, have been started. When the Hungarians 
massed their troops on the Czech border, it was to Berlin and Rome 
that Prague appealed [predicate nominative], ignoring Paris and Lon¬ 
don. The Hungarians will get a fat slice of Slovak territorv. but not 
a continuous border with Poland, which would cut Czechoslovakia 
in two .—The New Republic, Oct. 26, 1938 

* Clauses, * Reason is because 

Nouns 1. Types. A noun is the name of a person, place, thin*, 
quality, action, or idea: George Washington, hunter. Washing- 
on U. C., home, automobile , goodness , hunting, immortality. 
Nouns arc classified as follows: 

a) Proper nouns, names of particular people and places, written 
with a capital and usually without the or a: Anne, George W. 
Loomis, London, Georgia, France, the Bay of Naples. See * Proper 
names. In contrast with these proper nouns, all the other groups 
arc common nouns. & * 
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nowhere near 


b) Concrete nouns, names of particular objects: leaf, leaves, road, 
panda, manufacturer. ‘ Abstract and concrete 

c) Mass nouns, names of materials in general rather than ma¬ 
terials in particular forms: wafer, coffee, cement , stee/, corn. 

d) Collective nouns, names of a group of things regarded as a 
unit: ffeet, army, company, committee, trio, bevy. ‘Collective 
nouns. 

e) Abstract nouns, names of qualities, actions, ideas: kindness, 
hate, manufacture, idealism, fantasy', concept. Many of them arc 
* gerunds: fishing. drinking, manufacturing. 

2. Forms. Nouns may be single words or compound words 
( bathroom, bookcase, logrolling ) or they may be * group words: 
high school, hub cap, go getter, motor car. 

Nouns change their forms to make the plural, most of them 
adding -s: boys, kindnesses, manufacturers. * Plurals 

Nouns change their form for case only in the genitive, typically 
by adding 's: boy's, Harriet's. ‘Genitive case 
A very few nouns in English have different forms for masculine 
and feminine gender: confidant—confidante, executor—executrix, 
actor—actress. 6 Gender 

3. Functions. The principal functions of nouns arc: 

Sudject of a sentence: The wind blew for three days. (‘Subject 

and verb) 

Object of a verb: The wind blew the silo over. ( ‘Objects) 

Object of a preposition: in the night, behind the house, after 
breakfast, of the president (‘Prepositions) 

Predicate nominative: He became president of the firm. ( i rcdi- 
catc adjective. Predicate nominative) 

Possession: The womans first dress for two years ( Genitive 

Apposition: The first settler, Thomas Sanborn, came in 1780. (‘Ap- 

Adjectival modifier: The horses tail was braided; a baby hippo¬ 
potamus- the best high school basket ball team in years. ‘Genitive 
case. ‘Parts of speech § 2. 'Adjectives, types and forms § 6 
Adverbial modifier: He came two months ago. Mornings he would 
work a little. 'Adverbs, types and forms § 5 

References: Kennedy §5 50. 105; Currnc. Parts of Speech, Chs. 1, 
9, Syntax, Chs. 2, 4, 26, and other references 
nowhere near Colloquial and informal: 

It was a good score but nowhere near as large as we’d hoped for 
(Formal: "not so large as" or “not nearly so large as"] 

nowheres Vulgate for nowhere. 
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Numbers—§ 2 Figures or words 


Number Number is the singular and plural aspect of nouns and 
verbs. Sec * Plurals, ‘Subject and verb. c Reference of pronouns. 

number is a collective noun, requiring a singular or plural verb 
according as the total or the individual units are meant: 

A number of tickets have already been sold. 

The number of tickets sold is astonishing. 

A number of the pages were torn. 

The number of pages assigned for translation was gradually in¬ 
creased to eight. 

See also ‘amount, number. 

Numbers (Correction: Revise the figure or figures in this passage fi/umb 
in the light of the suggestions below.) 

1. Figures are used for (a) Dates. Only in formal ‘social 
notes arc dates written out in words. 1st. 2nd (2d), and so on 
may be used when a date is given without the year, but not 
ordinarily with the year: 

Oct. 4. 1938 October 4, 1938 October 4 October 4th 

Years arc always written in figures. 

b ) Hours when a.m. or p.m. is used: 

5 p. in., but five o'clock 

c) Street numbers (with no comma between thousands): 

2841 Washington Avenue Apartment 3C, 781 Grand Street 

d) Pages and other references: 

page 642 pp. 431-S2 chapter 14 (or chapter xiv) 

Act III, scene iv, line 28 

c) Sums of money, except sums in round numbers or. in formal 
style, sums that can be written in two or three words: 

$4.98 7S< a million dollars (or, informal, $1,000,000) 

f) Statistics and series of more than one or two numbers: 

In the last election the Republicans gained 81 scats in the House of 
Representatives, 8 scats in the Senate, and 1 3 new governorships. 

2. Figures or words. Usage varies in writing numbers that arc 
parts of consecutive sentences. In general, newspapers and in¬ 
formal writing have figures for numbers over ten, words for smaller 
numbers; rather conservative magazine and book styles have 
figures for numbers over 100 except when they can be written 
in two words: 
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Numbers—§2 Figures or words 

Informal (newspaper): four, ten, 15, 92, 114 

Formal (book): four, ten, fifteen, ninety-two, 114. But practice is 

not consistent. 

This passage illustrates a typical book style in use of figures 
and sums of money: 

With a well-integrated, rapidly growing organization, Swedish co- 
operators were ready to go forward to new triumphs—over galoshes 
this time. It sounds funny but it is not at all; the victory over the 
galosh trust—really the rubber trust—was a very tangible achieve¬ 
ment. Galoshes arc a necessity in the Swedish winter, to say nothing 
of the Swedish spring and the Swedish fall. And four manufacturing 
firms, formed into an air-tight trust, exploited this necessity for years. 
Annual profits of 60 per cent, 62 per cent and even, in one exceptional 
year, 77 per cent were recorded. On a capital of less than a million 
dollars the four factories realized in fourteen years more than twelve 
and a half million dollars and voted many stock dividends besides. 
As in the case of the milling trust, the public yelled long and loud 
but with no visible results. 

At the annual cooperative congress in 1926 it was decided that K. F. 
[Koopcrativa Forbundct, the Cooperative Union) should declare war 
on the galosh trust. This was the unanimous and enthusiastic opin¬ 
ion of the Congress. Within a few weeks, merely on the basis of this 
announcement, the trust reduced the price of a man's galoshes more 
than fifty cents, with corresponding reductions all down the line. 
K. F. informed the trust that this was not enough, and when there 
were no further reductions the war was begun in earnest. 

The trust was obviously not going to sell one of its factories at 
anything like a reasonable price but when K. F. threatened to build 
a plant of its own, the enemy heeded the warning, recalling what 
had happened to other cartels that had remained adamant. In a re¬ 
markably short time K. F. had negotiated the purchase of a factory 
at Gislavcd. and by January 1, 1927, after complete modernization, 
it took over operation of this plant. The result, within a year, was 
another seventy cents sliced off the price of a pair of galoshes. Hav¬ 
ing achieved this, K. F. began the manufacture of automobile tires 
at the Gislavcd plant and by 1932 was producing 50,000 tires a year. 
—Marquis W. Childs, Sweden—The Middle Way , pp. 12-13 

When most writing was longhand it was conventional to ex¬ 
press numbers in words and then repeat them in figures in paren¬ 
thesis. In clear copy, especially in typewritten copy, this is no 
longer necessary and is not done except in legal or important 
business documents. 

Except in dates and street numbers, a comma stands between 
each group of three digits counting from the right: 

1939 (the year) 1,938 bushels 4,682,921 $14,672. 
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Numbers—§6 Cardinal and ordinal 


Numbers in two words between 21 and 99 arc usually hyphened, 
though the practice is declining: forty-two or forty two. 

3. In consecutive writing a number at the very beginning of a 
sentence is written in words rather than in figures: 

Two to 3% of loading and up to 10% is common and 20 to 30% 
is specially surfaced papers.— Paper Manufacture," Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, p. 234 

4. Arabic and Roman numerals. Arabic numerals (I. 2. 
SS . . .) are used in almost all places where numbers arc not ex¬ 
pressed in words. Roman numerals (i. ii. cxlvi . . .) are occasion¬ 
ally used to number units in rather short series, as in outlines, 
chapters of a book, acts of a play, though now less often than 
formerly. The preliminary pages of books are almost always num¬ 
bered with Roman numerals. Sometimes they arc used on title 
pages for the date, and on very formal inscriptions. 

In Roman numerals a small number preceding a larger is to be 
subtracted from the larger (ix = 9. xc»90). The following table 
shows the common Roman numerals: 


1 


12 

• • 

XII 

40 

xl 

101 

ci 

2 

ii 

13 

xiii 

41 

xli 

110 

ex 

3 

• • • 

in 

14 

xiv 

49 

xlix 

199 

exeix 

4 

iv 

13 

XV 

50 

1 

200 

cc 

5 

V 

19 

xix 

51 

li 

400 

cd 

6 

vi 

20 

XX 

60 

lx 

300 

d 

• • 

/ 

vii 

21 

xx i 

70 

lxx 

600 

dc 

8 

• • • 

VIII 

23 

XXV 

80 

Ixxx 

900 

cm 

9 

ix 

27 

xxvii 

90 

xc 

1000 

m 

10 

X 

29 

xxix 

99 

xeix 

1300 

md 

11 

xi 

30 

XXX 

100 

c 

1940 

incinxl 

5. 

with 

Plural of 
s or 's: 

FICURES. The pll 

Ural of 

a figure is written 

either 

Six 

fives: six 

5s, six 

5’s By 

tens: 

by 10s, by 

10*s 



6. Cardinal and ordinal numbers. The numbers in simple 
counting, indicating number only, arc cardinal numbers: 6S, 
129 . . . The numbers indicating order, first . second, third . . . are 
ordinal number:. £xccpt in numbering items in a rather routine 
enumeration, ordinals should be spelled out rather than abbrevi¬ 
ated to 1st, 2nd, 3 d. , . 

Since the simple forms sixth, ninth, and so on can be either ad¬ 
jective or adverb, the forms in -ly ( sixthly, ninthly) arc unnecessary. 


See also ^Fractions, * Money. 
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Speakers of English van,' in their pronunciation of the o 
sounds as they do of the a sounds. Pronunciation of particular 
words, especially with short o, can be indicated only roughly be¬ 
cause of this widespread variation. Four general types of o can 
be distinguished: 

1. Long o (6), the sound in oh, oats, note, soldier, sew, trous¬ 
seau (trii'so or triiso'). 

Before an r the sound of long o is somewhat modified, as in 
door (dor), and may approach open o, as in some pronunciations 
of horse, born, and so on. 


In unstressed and rapidly spoken words the sound of long o 
is shorter but has much the same quality: obey (oba'), hotel 
(ho tel'). 

2. Short o (o) as in not, stop, wander. A clcarcut short o is 
not very often pronounced, and is more characteristic of New 
England than of other parts of the country. The more common 
American pronunciation is the open o (soft, and so on). And 
in Western English it approaches broad a (siift). 

3. Open o (6), most clearly identified in its spelling aw (law, 
lawn, spawn) but also the vowel sound in lord, all, fault, fought , 
taught (lord, 61, folt, fot, tot). 

4. Slurred o (o). In slighted syllables o may spell the slurred 
vowel a: actor (ak'tor), nation (na'shan), button (but'on), or it 
may entirely disappear as in most people’s pronunciation of choco¬ 
late (chdk'lit) or sophomore (sof'mor). 

O represents several other vowel sounds: ii as in move; ii as in 
wolf, and represented by oo, as in room (rum), broom (brum); 
u as in son, money; e as in work. 


See also *ou. 

O, oh O is always capitalized, and in conventional writing it is 
so closely related to $omc other word, often a name in direct 
address, that it is not followed by a mark of punctuation: 

O dear, I suppose so. d*yes. O God, unseen, but ever near, 
o Billy, conic here. 

Oh is an exclamation, followed by a comma if the force is 
weak by an exclamation mark if the stress is strong. It is capital¬ 
ized at the beginning of a sentence, but generally not in the middle 

of a sentence. 

Oh! Don’t do that! Oh, I wish he would. 

In informal writing the distinction between O and oh is not 
always kept, and O is often found where traditional usage would 
have oh. 
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of, off 


Objective case ‘Accusative case. ‘Objects, Vl.o-vvhoni, ‘It's 
inc 

Objects 1. An object of a verb is the noun or pronoun or clause 
that names the person or thing or idea or quality that is affected 
by the action of the verb: "The four men pushed the car out of 
the niudholc—lie took her to the three formats of the year— 

I didn't believe that he told the truth.” 0 Accusative case 
An object usually conics after the verb or preposition of which 
it is the object: 

They made the boat themselves. 

Terr)' chased the cat up a tree. 

at his house between the devil and the deep blue sea 

in the paper between you and me 

When an object conics before the subject and verb, only the 
meaning can identify it: 'This boat the boys made themselves." 
When the meaning would not certainly identify the object, Eng¬ 
lish uses the passive: 

The rest of the boys were chased across the street by the toucher 
two or three [instead of: The rest of the boys the tougher two or three 
chased across the street]. 

2. An indirect object names something indirectly affected by 
the action of the verb: "In desperation she showed him the 
snapshot album—I Ic gave the church a memorial window.” Hie 
indirect object conics before the direct object unless it is the form 
with a preposition: "lie gave a memorial window to the church ." 

3. The object of a preposition is the word or phrase or clause 
whose relation to some other part of the sentence is shown by the 
preposition, as some other part of the sentence and the preposition 
in this definition and the clause in "Your grade will depend chiefly 
on what you do on the examination .” 0 Prepositions 

Obsolete Obsolete means a word no longer used (like eft— 
"again ’) or a meaning of a word no longer used (like can in the 
sense of "know.” dole in the sense of "grief”). Sec "Obsolete 
expressions,” p. 4. 

occasion, occasional, occasionally If you realize that occassion 
would be pronounced okash'on (like passion ) and that occasion 
is pronounced oka'zhon, you may not be so likely to misspell these 
words. Two c’s and one s. 

“Oe- (ce) *-ae-, -oc- 

of, off Besides its use as a preposition of numerous meanings, 
of is used to make the phrasal (analytic) genitive: of a man = 
a mans, and so on. 
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often 


Of is frequently used in colloquial and vulgate doubling of 
prepositions— inside of, off of, outside of. Inside of and outside of 
arc also used in informal writing, but not off of, which should 
be reduced to off: “He stepped off [of] the sidewalk.” 

The colloquial contraction 've for have is often carelessly writ- 
ten of: 

I could have [or, could’ve, not could of] gone if I’d wanted to. 
I ought to have [not to of] gone then. 

often Pronouncing the t is usually a localism, but it is sometimes 
sounded in singing to make a more emphatic second syllabic. 
Oft is archaic, used by amateur poets who have to count their 
syllables, and oftentimes is a colloquial expansion. 

Oh *0, oh 

OK, O.K. Business and colloquial English for “correct, all right, 
approved": “The foreman put his OK on the shipment.” Occa¬ 
sionally spelled okay , okeh. As a verb the forms arc OK, OK’cd 
or OK’d, OK’ing. Oke and okeydoke arc slang. 

The origin of OK is uncertain. Webster says "probably from 
Choctaw oke , lioke , yes, it is”; Standard says “Error due to mis¬ 
reading of O. R., 'Ordered recorded.’ ” 

Omission in a quotation is indicated by ellipses (. . .). Sec ‘Ellipsis. 

Omissions The omission of certain words that is typical of collo¬ 
quial and vulgate speech raises questions of appropriateness in 
writing. Some of these arc discussed in ‘telegraphic style and in 
the following articles: articles, ‘a, an, ‘the; be as an auxiliary, 
‘be §3; prepositions, ‘Prepositions § 3c; pronouns, ‘Relative pro¬ 
nouns; ‘that, ‘very;.‘Elliptical constructions; ‘Clauses §2. 

one 1. The use of the impersonal pronoun one is characteristically 
formal, especially if it must be repeated: 

Formal: One can’t be too careful, can one? 

Informal: You can’t be too careful, can you? 

It is difficult, too, I find, to be as frank in talking with women as 
with men; because I think that women tend more than men to hold 
a preconceived idea of one’s character and tastes; and it is difficult 
to talk simply and naturally to any one who has formed a mental pic¬ 
ture of one, especially if one is aware that it is not correct. But men 
arc slower to form impressions, and thus talk is more experimental; 
moreover, in talking with men, one encounters more opposition, and 
opposition puts one more on one’s mettle.—A. C. Benson, Irorn a 
College Window, p. 75 
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only 


Tliis repetition of one, often to avoid /, often when you would 
be more natural, is deadly. American usage stands firmly by older 
English usage in referring back to one by tie. Ins, turn (or she, her ): 

One is warned to be cautious if he would avoid offending his friends 

and bringing their displeasure down upon his head. 

"they, "you 

2. One is used to hold a second adjective to a noun that pre¬ 
cedes it with another adjective: 

Fred took the new copy and I took the old one. 

The plural ones is often used: 

She has two velvet dresses and three silk ones. 

3. One is very often "dcachvood. taking emphasis from the ad¬ 
jective which carries the real meaning: 

The plan was certainly (an) original [one). 

Reference: Fries, pp. 245-46 

-one One is written solid with any-, every-, some- in making an 
indefinite pronoun; but when the one is stressed they arc written 
as two words: 

Anyone can do that. Any one of the four will be all right. 

Everyone preaches better than he practices. 

Every one in the class was surprised. 

Someone ought to tell her. Some one of the plans will work. 

"any §2, "every and its compounds, "some and compounds 
one of those who In written English the clause following one of 
those who and similar locutions is plural: 

He is one of those people who believe in the perfectibility of man. 

[Who refers to people.) 

That’s one of the books that make you change your ideas. \That 

refers to books.] 

Colloquially the singular is often heard: 

He is one of those people who believes in the perfectibility of man. 
only 1. The importance of the position of only has been greatly 
exaggerated. Logically it should stand immediately before the ele¬ 
ment modified: 

I need only six more to have a full hundred. 

But usage is not always logical, and in this construction it is con¬ 
spicuously in favor of placing the only before the verb of the state¬ 
ment. 1 here is no possible misunderstanding in the meaning of: 

I only need six more to have a full hundred. 
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Onomatopoeia 


There arc instances in which the placing of only can make a 
foolish or a funny statement: 

with only a face that a mother could love 

• 

And when the restricted phrase is emphatic, crucial for the mean¬ 
ing of the statement, only should be placed next to it: 

When he was fighting in the bantam class lie weighed only 118 
pounds. 

is more exact and emphatic than 

When he was fighting in the bantam class lie only weighed 118 
pounds. 

But placing only with the verb is a characteristic and reputable 
English idiom: 

In reality we only have succession and coexistence, and the "force” 
is something that we imagine.— Havelock Ellis, The Dance of 
Life , p. 91 

They only opened one bag and took the passports in and looked at 
them.—E rnest Hemincway. The Sun Also Rises, p. 94 

The knowledge required can only exist where governments of mil¬ 
lionaires devote themselves to its discovery and diffusion.— Bertrand 
Russell, What I Believe, p. 66 

2 The same is true of even, ever, nearly, just, exactly, and such 
limiting adverbs, though they are used much less than only, and 
some of them onlv in formal English, so that the idiom is not so 
common. Like only they can be so placed that they spoil the 

emphasis: 

The way I can stand in front of a store window and persuade my¬ 
self that I need some novel and unnecessary article even surprises me 
(better, surprises even me]. 

But they often stand quite idiomatically before the verb. 

3. Asa coordinating conjunction, meaning but, only is chiefly 

colloquial: 

I’d love to come, only I have to study for an exam. 

Onomatopoeia 'Imitative words and phrases 

onto—on to When on is an adverb and to a preposition in a 
seP^tc locution, they should of course be written as two words: 

The rest of us drove on / to the city. 

When the words make a definite preposition, they arc usually 

written solid: _ , 

The team trotted onto the floor. They looked out onto the park. 
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_ -or, (-our) 

Onto is frequently used as a colloquial double preposition when 
071 or to by itself would be used in writing: 

They finally got on [Colloquial: onto] the bus. 

The crowd got to [Colloquial: onto] James Street. 

or is a coordinating conjunction and should connect words or 
phrases or clauses of equal value, like and, but. or for. 'Coordi¬ 
nating conjunctions. ’Compound sentences 

Words: lie must be drunk or crazy. 

Clauses: We could go by car or we could go by train. 

Two subjects joined by or take a singular verb if each is singular, 
a plural verb if both arc plural or if the one nearest the verb is 
plural: 

Cod liver oil or halibut oil is often prescribed. 

Cod liver oil or codliver oil capsules have the same effect. 

Cod liver oil capsules or cod liver oil has the same effect. 

This last type of construction would usually be avoided in favor 
of the second. 

Or correlates with either and sometimes in informal English 
with neither: 


Either c'mar or I'liiar is correct. 

Informal: Neither a'niar or i'THar is widely used in America. 
Formal: Neither 3'Titer nor i'THar is widely used in America. 

‘Correlative conjunctions 


-or, (-our) American spelling prefers -or in such words as color, 
governor, honor. When referring to Jesus Christ. Saviour is usually 
spelled with the u but in other senses without it. Glamour still 
survives, but the u is rapidly being dropped from this word. 

British usage is divided on this point, though of course to an 
American reader the words in -our arc conspicuous. Fowler said 
that the American change to -or has actually hindered the simplifi¬ 
cation that was going on in England: 

Those who arc willing to put national prejudice aside & examine 
the tacts quickly realize, first, that the British -our words arc much 
tewer m proportion to the -or words than they supposed. &, secondly, 
that there seems to be no discoverable line between the two sets so 
based on principle as to serve any useful purpose. By the side of 
favour there is horror , beside ardour pallor, beside odour tremor, & 
so forth. Of agent-nouns saviour (with its echo paviour) is perhaps 
the only one that now retains -our, governor being the latest to shed 
its -u-. H. \\ . Fowler, Modern English Usage, p. 415 

He looked for a continued shedding of the -u. 
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oral, verbal 


In quoting directly from British writings and in referring to 
British institutions, like the Labour party, their spelling should 
be cxactlv followed; otherwise use -or. 


References: Fowler, “ our & -or”; Oxford English Dictionary, 
“-or"; John Bcnbow, Manuscript d- Proof (New York, 193“), 
pp. 73-77. discusses spelling in American books that arc to be circu¬ 
lated in England. 

oral, verbal Strictly, oral means “spoken," and verbal means “in 
words”; but verbal has been so long used in the sense of oral that 
the sense is recognized in dictionaries: 

He delivered an oral message. He had only a verbal agreement. 

Ordinal numerals ‘Cardinal numerals, “Numbers §6 


Organization of papers ‘Outline form, and “Planning the paper,” 
p. 297 

Origin of words 1. The study of word origins. The words that 
we use all have histories. Some, like chauffeur , mores, television, 
parapsychology , arc relatively new in English; some have been in 
the language for centuries, like home, candle, go, kitchen; others 
have recently added new meanings, as antenna, a biological term 
for the “feelers” of insects, probably now means for most people 
a piece of radio equipment. Etymology , the study of word origins, 
traces the changes in spellings, and combinations of word elements 
(as in dis/service, wild/ness , bath/room, room/mate) and pursues 
the word or its component parts to Old English and beyond or 
to a foreign language from which it came into English and so 
on back to the earliest discoverable forms. Of some words, espe¬ 
cially colloquial words like dude . stooge rumpus the origin is 
unknown; for others, like OK or blizzard, it is debated. But the 
efforts of generations of scholars have discovered pretty full his¬ 
tories for most words. These are given briefly in most dictionary 
and more fully in the Oxford English Dictionary and in special 

"°Most people working with words have some curiosity about 
where they come from and about how new ones can be made. 
Ti cs find that our everyday words in general come down directly 
f « Old English (set, go, house, sister ), or if they arc of foreign 
origin that they were borrowed many centuries ago ( candle, debt, 
bar travel), flic vocabulary of high society lias many French 
words of both early and recent borrowing (debutante, gallant, 
fiancee). The vocabulary of philosophy and abstract thought las 
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a large Latin element (concept, fallacy, rational. idealism ) and 
the vocabulary of science has many Greek words [atom, hemo¬ 
globin, seismograph). ... 

The sources of words will often reveal something about our 
history, as the many Norman French and Latin words in law 
(fine.'tort, certiorari', subpoena) remind us of the time when the 
government of England was in the hands of the Norman French, 
following 1066. But it is more important to discover what mean¬ 
ings the words have had, in their earlier career in English, and in 
the foreign languages from which they have come. These early 
meanings have often left traces in the suggestive value of the 
words, and often even abstract words, which once had specific, 
concrete meanings, may become more vivid when their histories 
are known. Supercilium in Latin meant "eyebrow,” so that our 
supercilious suggests a scornful lifting of the eyebrow. Rehearse 
is from a French word meaning to "harrow again.” Sarcophagus 
is, according to its Greek originals, "a flesh cater,” referring to the 
limestone coffins that hastened the disintegration of bodies. Pro¬ 
fane (Latin) meant "outside the temple” and gathered the mean¬ 
ing of "against religion, the opposite of sacred." Alcohol goes 
back to an Arabic word for a finely ground powder, used for paint¬ 
ing eyelids, and from its fineness the word became applied, in 
Spanish, to specially distilled spirits, and so to our alcohol. 

Following up the biographies of words is interesting—it makes 
a good hobby—and it very often will sharpen a writer's sense for 
the exact meaning and for the suggestion carried by a given word. 
Such results arc personal and depend on finding bits about a 
word’s past that appeal to you. This article chiefly presents the 
various ways in which words have arrived and arc still arriving in 
English. There arc two general processes—the coining of new 
words, either created or borrowed, and the compounding or clip¬ 
ping of the words and parts of words that arc already in the 
language. Then this stock of words is increased in usefulness by 
changes in meanings of the already established forms. 

2. New words, (d) Creation of worc/s. Outright creation of 
words is rare. Even gas, first used by Von Ilclmst, a Belgian 
scientist, probably had the Greek chaos or some Dutch or Flemish 
word behind it. Kodak is probably an actual creation, as arc some 
other trade names. Popular words like dud, burble were also crea¬ 
tions. good sounding words someone made up. * Imitative words 
like buzz , honk, swish, whiz arc attempts to translate the sounds 
of nature into the sounds of language. Various exclamations of 
surprise, pain, scorn started unconsciously—ow, ouch, fie , ^/lopgy 
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—but they became regular words, used by anyone. But most 
words now used by English-speaking people have a background in 
already existing words or elements of words. 

Occasionally a person coins a word for a particular place, known 
as a nonce-word (used but once). One might write that a certain 
person “was the acme of hasbeenivity” and hasbeenivity would 
be a nonce-word, and would probably remain one. As a rule arbi¬ 
trary coinages do not stick. Of the large group suggested by Gelett 
Burgess (in Burgess Unabridged) not many are used, and only 
two have made the serious dictionaries (blurb, goop). Many simi¬ 
lar words used in localities or in particular families, perhaps 
originated by children, never become part of the language. 
b) Borrowed words. English has always borrowed words freely, 
from Latin, German, French, and from less dominant languages 
with which English-speaking people have come in contact. It 
has assimilated words of quite un-English form: khaki (Hindu¬ 
stani), seersucker (Persian, Hindustani), tycoon (Japanese), ski 
(Norwegian), hors d'oeuvres (French), intelligentsia (Russian). 
The various words for porch, itself Norman French but the oldest 
and most English-seeming of the group, come from various lan¬ 
guages: piazza (Italian), portico (Italian), stoop (Dutch), veranda 

(Anglo-Indian). .. 

Dictionaries, histories of English, and books on language detail 
the story of past English borrowings. The process is still going 
on. though perhaps more slowly than at some periods. Some words 
come into English at the formal level and remain formal words: 
intelligentsia, bourgeois, chef-d’oeuvre, objet d'art, Zeitgeist, An¬ 
schluss, and many others of political, philosophical, scientific, or 
literary bearing. Sphygmograph and many other scientific words 
arc recent compoundings of Latin and especially of Greek words 
which arc not otherwise in English usage-so that they may be 
regarded as borrowings as well as compounds. Other words come 
in § at the informal level, especially when large numbers of people 
go abroad as during a war (hoche, camouflage, podu, ersaU) or 
when a foreign invention becomes suddenly popular as in chauf¬ 
feur garage, chassis, tonneau of the automobile vocabulary- Some 
words brought by immigrants have stuck: sauerkraut, kohlrabi, 
hr onto pihon. kosher, shillalah (shtllaly), goulash 
P Many arc dropped before they gain anv general currency. Die 
useful words are more or less adapted to English spelling and pro¬ 
nunciation and become true English words: See 'English lan¬ 
guage, and for suggestions about the use of recently borrowc 
words, “Foreign words in English. 
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3. Chances in form of words, (a) Word composition. Most 
new words arc made by putting together two or more word ele¬ 
ments to make a new word of different meaning or function, as 
un- added to interesting gives a word of the opposite meaning. 
uninteresting, or - ize added to the noun canal gives a verb, canalize. 
The elements may be a prefix placed before the root word ( mis¬ 
olated). or a suffix added (foolish ness), or a compounding ele¬ 
ment like mono- (mono-s)'llable, mono-rail), or two independent 
words built together ( book-case , basket-ball, gentle-man) . Croup 
words like high school, out of town, though not written as sin¬ 
gle words, could be included as a type of word composition. 

A list of prefixes and suffixes that arc still active in English would 
take several pages. A few of the more common prefixes are: 

*a- (not): asymmetrical, amoral, atypical 
ante- (before): anteprohibition era 
anti- (against): antiprohibition 
bi- (two): bivalve, biplane, bicycle 
dis- (not): disinterested, dispraise 
cu- (well): eugenics, eulogy, euphony 
in- (in): income, impart, instill 
in- (not): inelegant, impractical 
mis- (wrong): mistake, misnomer 
°prc- (before): preview, prenatal, pre-empt 
*rc- (again): revise, redecorate 
up- (up): upend (verb), upswirl (noun) 

A few suffixes arc: 

-cn (to make a verb): heighten, lighten, weaken 

-ful (full): playful, spoonful 

-fy (to make): electrify, horrify 

-ish (to make an adjective) : dryish, foolish, smallish 

-ize (to supply with): circularize 

Compounding elements include a number of words or roots, 
many of them Creek: 

-graph- (writing): biography, photograph 

micro- (small): microcosm, micrometer, microphone 

mono-(one): monotone, monorail 

-phil- (loving): philanthropy, philately, Anglophile 

-side-: sidewall, sideswipe, ringside 

-smith: locksmith, silversmith, gunsmith 

-trop (turning): gcotropic, hcliotropic 

For more complete lists of prefixes, suffixes, and compounding 
elements see Kennedy, pp. 335-51. 
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Sometimes unnecessary and unused elements are added to 
words, as in [ irjregardless , origination). For such words see *Long 
variants. 

Several pairs of prefixes and suffixes have the same meaning, so 
that two words of the same meaning Hut somewhat different in 
form exist side by side, especially words with in- (not) and un- 
and nouns with -ness, -ity, or - tion: 

aridness, aridity indistinguishable, undistinguishablc 

completeness, completion torridness, torridity 

corruption, corruptness unobliging, disobliging 

ferociousness, ferocity unrobe, disrobe 

humbleness, humility 

When such a pair exists, take the one that is more familiar to 
you or that fits best in the rhythm of the sentence. But try not 
to make your style conspicuous by coining a form when there is 
already a good similar word in use. The only sure way to know 
is to consult a good dictionary. 

b) Blends. Informal and colloquial English have a number ot 
words that show the liberties that the users of language have 
always taken with their words and always-will take. Some of their 
experiments have proved useful and have become a part of the 
main English vocabulary. 

One common type is blends, or portmanteau words, made by 
telescoping two words into one, often making a letter or syllable 
do double duty. Squish is probably a blend of squirt and swish; 
electrocute of electro - and execute , avigation of aviation and navi¬ 
gation. Many “Timewords” arc blends: cinemactress , socialite , 
P W Administrator; and they arc common in business: servicenter , 
corrasable (a paper -correct plus erasable ), the names of many 
firms and products, like Socony . Nabisco , Rtchlube. In colloquial 
humor they abound: posilutely . absotively , solemncholly , absogosh- 
darnlutely and also in more serious conversation, often presenting 
two ideas at once: snoopervize (snoop-supervize), pohtrteks hap¬ 
penstance. anecdotage , slanguage. They are specially useful in a 
humorous context or in one of suggested dispraise. 

c) Clipped words. One of the commonest types of word change 
is clipping dropping one or more syllables to make a shorter and 

more s P pefkablc form: ad from advertisement , bus from omnibus , 
taxi from taxicab (or ultimately from taximeter cab) quote iwm 
1 , it inn mob—an eighteenth-centurv clip from mobile vulgus— 

ZTZX^P'lonl. Frisco, sod so L •Shop,,* has many 
rliDS— mike for microphone or micrometer , depending on the 
shop, and so on. The speech of any closely related group is full 
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of clips; campus vocabulary shows a full line: ec, home ec, poly sci, 
grad, prom, dorm, ad building, varsity, lab, exam, gym, prof, 
pre-med, and scores more. 

Clipped words arc written (when they are appropriate to the 
context) without apostrophe or period, as they stand in the para¬ 
graph above. 

d) Back formations. A back formation differs from clips like 
exam and auto chiefly in that it is formed on analogy with other 
words and is usually needed to serve as a different part of speech. 
Beg was formed from beggar, corresponding to hunt, hunter. A 
number of back formations have made their way, like diagnose 
from diagnosis, edit from editor; some, like 0 enthuse, are slowly 
making their way into the common vocabulary; but most arc 
formed in fun, like burgle, and arc used cither in humor or in a 
derogatory sense, like orate. Donate seems unnecessary, since we 
have give, but enthuse is more justifiable, since it takes the place 
of the clumsy be enthusiastic over. 

e) Common nouns from proper names. A number of words have 
come into general use because of some association with a person 
or place: boycott, from the name of an Irish land agent who was 
‘ boycotted ’; macadam, from the name of the inventor of the road 
surface, John L. MacAdam; sandwich, from an Earl of Sandwich; 
jersey, from the island of Jersey; madras from Madras. India. 

f) Playful formations. Blends and back formations arc likely to 
have a playful note and so do some other word shifts that can’t 
be classified, except that they often represent a popular pronun¬ 
ciation, like nooz or colyumist. Colyum and colyumist are making 
their way, since they make it possible to point out a particular 
kind of column. Some, like hire education, arc cither nonce-words 
or convenient puns. Some become quite generally used: dingus, 
doodad, beanery, sockdolager. Jalopy seems a perfect word "’for 
its meaning. 

Watching these recent and familiar formations may lead to a 
study of the earlier and less obvious origins of words in the gen¬ 
eral English vocabulary. 


References: The great authority on the origin of English words 
IS the Oxford English Dictionary *, and now the Dictionary of 

United^States * Supplcmentin S for words peculiar to the 

Besides general books on English, the following pay special at- 
tention to origin of words: Otto Jesperscn, Growth and Structure 
of the Lngltsh Language (various editions); George H. McKnight, 
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English Words and Their Backgrounds, New York, 1923; Pic¬ 
turesque Word Origins, Springfield, Mass., 1936; H. F. Scott, W. L. 
Carr. G. T. Wilkinson, Language and Its Growth, Chicago, 1935; 
Kennedy, Chapter 9. 

Originality is applied to writing in two somewhat different senses: 

1. The first refers to material. Material is "original” when it is 
gathered bv the writer from his experience, from his observation 
of people, events, or places, or from documents like letters, news¬ 
papers. and other sources that have not been worked over. 
Secondary or secondhand material has been worked over by some¬ 
one else, as in textbooks, encyclopedias, most magazine articles 
and books. This material has been organized and given form in 
words. Original material has to be sorted, selected, and laid out 
by the writer. Obviously one can learn more and find more 
profitable practice in handling original than in handling sec¬ 
ondary material. 

Most student papers should contain some original material. 
The content may come entirely from the writer's experience. At 
least the central idea, the purpose can come from his present 
desires, some of the examples, details, or applications can come 
from his observation, and the opinions and the point of view can 
represent the way he thinks. Merely rewriting a magazine article 
is not a profitable exercise in composition. Putting together ma¬ 
terial from several such secondary sources is more useful, since it 
requires selection and comparison of material. But the most useful 
work for growth in writing is in composing papers in winch a 
eood deal of the material is original. The writing is a little harder, 
but it is more fun, and the gain is much greater than in simply 
working over what others have done. Compare Plagiarism 

2 Originality' in expression, in style, is a different matter. 1 he 
English language has been used a long time, and absolutely new 
words and phrases are rare. The most threadbare figures and 
phrases can be avoided, and an honest attempt to tell exactly 
what the writer sees and believes will ordinarily result in straight¬ 
forward readable writing, which is more valuable than mere 
novelty The one sure fact is that striving too hard for originality 
is almost certain to result in strained writing, uncomfortable o 
writer and reader alike. When a style deserving the label original 
appears it is usually the byproduct of an active and independent 
mind not the result of trying to be different. 

Orthography means spelling. See Chapter 10. p. 267 and‘Spelling. 

other in ‘Comparison of adjectives and adverbs §5. c and d 
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ou represents the sound of ou in bout, out, house, of ow in con; 
(kou), of ough in bough (bou). 

Words spelled with ou arc variously pronounced: trouble 
(trub'al), soul (sol), soup (sup), trousseau (triiso'). 

-ough (-augh) A handful of words containing -ough and -augh 
are one of the minor scandals of English spelling. They are 
common words so that children learn most of them well enough— 
but it is hard to believe they should be asked to do so. 

The objection to these forms is not so much that they arc 
cumbersome, as that they "spell” such different sounds— although, 
bough, cough, thorough, through, bought. This can be explained 
by the history of the pronunciation of the individual words, chiefly 
by the fact that the pronunciations now generally current have 
come from different localities of early English speech—but that 
does not defend them. See "Inconsistencies in English spelling.” 
p. 267. 

At present altho and tho and to a less extent thru and tlioro arc 
widely used in familiar writing and arc commonly used in business 
writing, especially in advertising. They are used in a number of 
periodicals and in some books, though most publishers still go by 
traditional style-books. They are given as alternative spellings in 
the recent dictionaries. In a questionnaire answered by over a hun¬ 
dred college and university English teachers, nearly'one half al¬ 
lowed or encouraged the use of these forms in themes. They are 
still out of place in formal writing, and their use in informal writ¬ 
ing should depend chiefly on their appropriateness to other traits 
of style and to the expectations of readers. 

ought Sec *havc $4 for had ought and hadn't ought. 

-ous, -us -ous is an adjective ending: fictitious, ominous: us is a 
noun ending: cactus, campus, impetus. 


Outline form (Correction: Revise the form of your outline at- Oull 
cording to the directions given in this article.) 

An outline is a schematic statement of the material that has been 
or that is to be presented in an article, showing the order of topics 
and the general relationship between them. An outline can test 
the organization of a paper that has been written. But the chief 
purpose of outlines is to make writing both easier and more effec¬ 
tive. Once the material has been laid out, writing is relatively easy. 

You can focus on one stage at a time. You can see how the whole 
will shape and won t have to wony whether to put this in here 
or wait untfl later-you can write with confidence. Short, simple 
papers do not need formal outlines, though often some scratch 
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notes will be handy. But the longer the paper and the more com¬ 
plicated the material, the more necessary and important a plan, 
represented by some sort of outline, becomes. 

The way an outline grows out of the material you have decided 
to present in your paper is described as step five of The Writing 
Process, "Planning the paper,'' p. 297. This article takes up ques¬ 
tions of form of outlines. 

1. Types of outlines. There arc various standard types of out¬ 
lines. 

a) Scratch outline. Most writing is done from very casual notes 
jotted down with due attention to meaning but without regard 
to form. The points are grouped according to some system of the 
writer's own devising. This is proper, and more themes should be 
written from such informal notes than arc. Since this outline is an 
entirely personal document, not to be shown to anyone else, there 
is no point in making suggestions for it. Ever)' writer should work 
out some method by which he can help himself sort out and organ¬ 
ize his material and make it easier for him to write an orderly 


paper. 

h) Topical outline. The most common type of formal outline 
is the topical outline. The subjects arc noted in brief phrases or 
single words, numbered consistently as in this example: 

I Have Learned to Work [Title] 

The keynote of this autobiographic sketch is the part played 
in the development of my character by habits of work. [Sentence 
statement] 

I. The work habit formed early [Main head] 

A. The evils of idling taught by my parents [Subhead] 

B. Chores required regularly of all children in my family 

C. A newspaper route for fun and profit 

II. Working in summer vacations during my high-school years 

A. Necessity of earning money 

1. For various school activities 

2. To save for my future college expenses 

B. Ways and means 

1. Selling popcorn and candy at baseball games 

2. Selling magazines and subscriptions 

3. Acting as lifeguard at seashore resort 

III. Beneficial results of this work 

A. Practical results ....... 

1. Many additional clothes and social activities 

2. A bank account for my college expenses 

3. Skill acquired and contacts made, valuable for get¬ 

ting jobs during college vacations 
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B. More permanent results 

1. Strengthening of character—avoiding mischief— 

habit of industry 

2. Realization of value of money 

3. Carry-over into academic life of work habits 

4. Above all, self-reliance devclo|>ed 

c) Sentence outline. A sentence outline differs from a topic out¬ 
line only in that each head and subhead is a complete sentence. 
It is more formal, requires more effort to draw up. Its chief advan¬ 
tage is that it forces the outliner to think through his ideas more 
thoroughly in order to give them more complete and elaborate 
statement. 

The Transformation of Ilcim* Fleming 
The purpose of this paper is to trace the growth of the character 
Henry Fleming in Stephen Crane's The Red Badge of Courage. 

I. Henry’s boyish idea of war underwent a change on the eve of 
battle. 

A. He bad enlisted because he thought of war romantically 

and pictured himself performing heroic feats. 

B. A few days before his regiment was to have its first engage¬ 

ment, his idea of the glory of war was modified. 

1. He observed his fellow soldiers, listened to their 

boastful remarks. 

2. He began to doubt his own courage, feared he might 

run from danger. 

II. He failed in the first test. 

A. As the regiment went into the firing line, he wished he had 

never enlisted. 

B. For a time he remained in the line and did his duty. 

1. He was bewildered. 

2. Feeling himself to be in a “moving box,” he did as 

the others did about him. 

C. Overcome by fear, he finally turned and ran to the rear. 

D. As a skulker, he had a miserable experience. 

1. Discovering that his regiment had unexpectedly held 

its ground, he felt cheated. 

2. Joining a column of the wounded, lie was shamed 

when asked about his own wound. 

III. He regained his self-confidence. 

A. Dealt a blow on the head by a deserter, Henry' rejoined his 

regiment, expecting to be ridiculed. 

B. When his fellow-soldiers assumed that he had been 

wounded in action, Henry* saw that his cowardice had 
passed unnoticed. 
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C. In the next day’s battle he acted creditably. 

1. Enraged at the enemy, he fought furiously and des¬ 

perately. 

2. Praised by his lieutenant, he saw himself in a new 

light. 

3. He became color-bearer and urged his fellows on to 

the charge. 

IV. After this first engagement, Henry was no longer his old self. 

A. He had had a chance to sec himself in a new perspective. 

B. For a time he was tortured by thoughts of his cowardly 

conduct of the first day. 

C. Then he rejoiced at having become a man and overcome 

fear. 


d) Paragraph summaries. It is sometimes helpful to prepare for 
writing a short paper by jotting down in advance the topic of each 
paragraph. This method would not work well for long papers, 
because it docs not distinguish subheads. This is the only type of 
outline in which the entries correspond exactly to the paragraphs 
of the paper. 

2. Outline technique. Most of the conventions of outline form 
arc shown in the examples just given, but they may be worth iso¬ 
lating for comment. 

a » The title. The title of the paper should stand over the outline, 
hut it is not a part of the outline and should not be numbered. 
The heads should carry their full meaning and not refer back 


to the title by pronouns. 

b ) Sentence statement. It is a good idea to put between the title 
and the first main head a sentence stating the subject and scope of 
the whole paper. If this is done it should be a full, meaningful sen¬ 
tence. not a mere announcement of the topic, 
c) Numbering systems. The most widely used numbering system 
alternates letters and figures, as shown in the examples in this 
article. Avoid intricate or confusing schemes of numbering, 
c/) Indention. Write the main heads flush with the left margin 
and indent subheads two or three spaces—enough to make them 
dearly in a different linc-from the left, as shown in the examples. 

e) Punctuation and capitalizing. No punctuation is needed at the 
end of lines in a topic outline. In the sentence outline the punctua¬ 
tion should follow regular sentence practice as shown in the ex¬ 
ample. Only the first word of a head and proper names are capi¬ 
talized. An outline head is not a title. 

f) Meaningful heads. Each head should be complete, under¬ 
standable by itself. This outline is useless: 
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My Vocation 

I. The work I am interested in 

II. Why I prefer this type of work 

III. What my responsibilities would be 

IV. Some of the attractions of this position 

V. The chances for success 

VI. Why I want this particular position 

A more exact statement of topics would show that II and IV be¬ 
long together, and very likely V and VI as well. 

Subheads should carry full meaning. General labels like 
“Causes” or “Results” arc useless, as arc these from an outline for 
"The House of Morgan”: 


A. Started by Junius Spencer Moreau 

1. What he did 

B. Succeeded by J. P. Morgan I 

1. W hat lie did 

C. Succeeded by the present J. P. Morgan 

1. W hat lie is doing 

Meaningful heads arc especially important in outlines made part 
ot a finished paper or to be shown to someone for criticism. 

Heads °f importance. The main heads of an outline, 
those usually marked by Roman numerals, should be of equal im¬ 
portance to the subject: they show the several main div isions of 
the materia . Similarly, the first line of subdivisions of these heads 
those usually marked by capital letters, should designate logical 
and equally important div isions of one phase of the subject The 
same principle applies to further subdivisions under anv subhead 
_ 


Unequal III ADINCS: 

Books I I lave Enjoyed 
I. Adventure stories 
II. Treasure Island 

III. Autobiographies 

IV. What I like most 


Equal headings: 

Books I Have Enjoyed 

I. Adventure stories 

II. Character studies 
HI. Autobiographies 
IV. Books on ethics and religion 

pL^7t n nJ'^ rallel /0rm -, Parallcl hcads or subheads are cx- 
usrcomp e tc sl en^ n 'H atlCa f ° n "' A , scntc ' ice outline should 
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Parallel heads: 

The Art of Putting 

I. The stance 

II. The grip 

III. The back-swing 

IV. The contact with the ball 

V. The follow-through 


Heads not parallel: 

The Art of Putting 

I. The stance is fundamental 

II. The grip 

III. Importance of the back-swing 

IV. Stroking the ball 

V. Follow through with care 


i) Division of topics. Since a topic is not “divided’' unless there 
arc at least two parts, an outline should have at least two subheads 
under any main head. For every heading marked I there should be 
at least a II, for cvcrv A there should be a B, and so on. 


Proper subdivision 
The Tripartite System of 
Government 

I. The executive branch 

A. President 

B. Cabinet 

II. The legislative branch 

A. The House of Rep¬ 

resentatives 

B. The Senate 

1. Special func¬ 

tions 

2. Special privi¬ 

leges 

III. The judicial branch 

A. The Supreme Court 

B. Lower courts 


Illocical single heads: 
The Tripartite System of 
Government 
I. The executive branch 

A. President and Cabinet 

II. The legislative branch 

A. The House 

B. The Senate 

1. Functions 


III. The judicial branch 

A. The Supreme Court 


A single detail may be included in the statement of heading, as, 
for an organization in which the whole executive power lay in the 
president: 

I. The executive branch (The President) 

Sometimes an exception is made for an outstanding illustrative ex¬ 
ample, which may be put in an outline as a single subhead: 

B. Injustice of grades in figures 

1. Example: My almost-Phi Bete roommate 

j) Introductions and conclusions. Dividing a paper into “I. Intro¬ 
duction_II. Body-Ill. Conclusion" is not necessary. '1 he intro¬ 

duction and conclusion to a paper arc usually too short to need a 
special heading-the paper is all body. 1 he first and last topics 
arc from the main body of material, chosen with a special view to 
their fitness for meeting and for leaving a reader. See "Beginning 
paragraphs," p. 67 and “Concluding paragraphs," p. /0. 
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3. Position of outlines. An outline of less than half a page 
may stand on the first page of a paper, and the text can begin below 
it. A fuller outline should stand on a page by itself and be placed 
before the first page of text, 
out loud Informal and colloquial for aloud: 

Informal: I Ic was reading the newspaper out loud to the family. 

Formal: lie was reading the newspaper aloud to the family. 

out of date Out of date, out of doors, out of town arc hyphened 
in formal writing when they stand before a noun but not neces¬ 
sarily in informal writing: 

Formal: lie has an out-of-date model. 

Informal: I le has an out of date model. 

In predicate: His model is out of date. (Not usually hyphened) 

over Compounds with over arc not usually hyphened: 

overanxious overalls overdraft overseas 
owing to 6 due to 


■ is characteristically pronounced as in purr, tip , puppy. It is 
silent in a few common words ( raspberry , cupboard, receipt ) and in 
a number of words from Greek— pneumonia, psalm, psychology. 

After m, p is often silent in such words as empty (cm'ti), gen¬ 
erally in vulgatc and often in informal usage. A p is often inserted 
after m in words such as dreamt (drempt) and warmth (wdrmpth). 
In pumpkin, two levels of pronunciation arc recognized: formal, 
pump'kin; informal, pung'kon. 

Paging manuscript Pages of copy should be put in their right order 
and numbered, preferably in the upper right corner and in ordinary 
figures (1, 2, 3 ... , not in Roman numerals). The only wav to 
make sure of numbering them is to do it as the page is begun. 

paid (payed) Paid is the spelling of the past tense and past parti¬ 
ciple of pay (He paid his bills) in all senses except payed out a 
line, rope, etc., and occasionally in that sense also. 


usage and in much informal usage the plural of 
pair is pair when it comes after a number: six pair of socks In 
other positions pairs is the usual plural. 

, f a . ir °t f tairs ,s an idiom now usually considered archaic or local, 
but is still occasionally found: 

JS., bl f "“st W been walled and roofed and at least one 

pair [flight] of stairs built by the summer of 1676, . . .—S. E. Mori- 
j, Harvard O'^n****** *— p -* - - • > . - — — 


SON. 


College in the Seventeenth Century, p. 425 


.ja*. 



pamphlet 


pamphlet The common misspelling of this word is careless. Test 
it by pronouncing, pam p/ilct. 

pants—trousers In formal usage the word for men’s breeches is 
trousers; in the other levels and in colloquial usage the word is 
pants. 

Paradox ^Epigrams 

P&r Paragraphs (Correction: This paragraph is unsatisfactory. Re¬ 
vise or rewrite it.) The most common faults in paragraphs are: 

1. Underdevelopment —Lack of details to establish the picture 
or statement intended. 

2. Lack of connection —Either actually unrelated statements 
put together, or the existing relation between statements not made 
clear to a reader. 

Paragraphs arc fully discussed in Ch. 3, p. 53, The Forms and 
Uses of Paragraphs, and Ch. 4, Kinds of Paragraphs, p. 81. These 
two chapters include the following topics: 

Chapter 3: “The purpose of paragraphs," p. 53; "Length of 
paragraphs,” p. 56; "Writing paragraphs," p. 58; "Connections be¬ 
tween statements in a paragraph,” p. 63; “Transitions between 
paragraphs,” p. 65; "Beginning paragraphs," p. 67; "Concluding 
paragraphs,” p. 70 

Chapter 4: “Chronological paragraphs,” p. 82; "Impressionistic 
paragraphs,” p. 88; "Logical paragraphs." p. 93 
Pttffd Parallel constructions (Correction: Make the two or more ele¬ 
ments in this series parallel in form.) Typical shifted (unparallel) 
constructions arc these: 


Shipted: 

To me orientation week seems 
both [noun:] a necessity and 
[adjective:] worth while. 

Jack has received offers from 
Hollywood not only [phrase:] 
for his fishing experiences but 
[clause:] because he resembles 
the late Will Rogers. 

For other examples and suggested remedies sec ‘Shifted con¬ 
structions and "Failure in parallelism,” p. 129. and for successful 
parallelism as a means of effective sentences, sec “Successful par¬ 
allelism,” p. 128, and “Parallelism and balance,” p. 159. 

Paraphrase A paraphrase is a restatement of a writer's ideas in dif¬ 
ferent words. It is now usually applied to digesting the contents 
of a passage in one’s own words, as in note taking. 


Made parallel: 

To me orientation week seems 
both [two adjectives:] necessary 
and worth while. 

Jack has received offers from 
Hollywood not only (two 
phrases:] for his fishing experi¬ 
ences but for his resemblance to 
the late Will Rogers. 
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Parentheses—General 


Parataxis See ‘'Contact clauses. 

Parentheses ( ) 1. Parentheses (often called curves and by printers 
called parens) arc sometimes used in writing, chiefly to inclose 
words, phrases, or whole sentences that add to the clearness of a 
statement without altering its meaning and that are allowed to 
stand outside the construction of the sentence. These additions 
arc likely to be (1) illustrations, (2) definitions, or O) added in¬ 
formation thrown in for good measure, as in the first sentence of 
this paragraph. 

This hill, commonly called the Lockport plan, has been the basis of 
all later city-manager charters (there arc now -08). 

Of all such emotions religious earnestness is the most fatal to pure 
biography. Not only does it carry with it all the vices of hagiography 
(the desire to prove a case, to depict an example—the sheer perver¬ 
sion, for such purposes, of fact), hut it disintcrcsts the biographer in 
his subject.— IIaroi.d Nicox.son, The Development of English Biog¬ 
raphy, p. 111 

Sondclius even brought in the negro doctor, Oliver Marchand, not 
on the ground he was the most intelligent person in the island 
(which happened to be Sondclius's reason) but because he ‘ repre¬ 
sented the plantation hands.” —Sinclair Lewis, Arrowsmitli, p. 376 

These uses arc slightly stiff and belong most appropriately to rather 
formal exposition, and should be used sparingly. 

2. Sometimes parentheses arc used to mark an apologetic aside, 
as much as to say “You know this, but let me remind you"— 
though this use is less common today than formerly. 

James Madison (the fifth President) enunciated the doctrine in 


3. Parentheses are often used to inclose the letters or figures 
used to mark items in an enumeration, as in the second sentence 
(above) of this article, though this tends to make the numbers or 
letters more conspicuous than they deserve to be. 

4. Recent fiction has developed another convenient use of pa¬ 
rentheses. When the action is carried on in two different planes— 
one m the present, another in the past; one in a character’s mind, 
the other in physical action—the one which receives less space, 
that is, is less emphatic, may be put in parentheses. 


; • 3TC C stl11 In outside world, peeping Toms sticking out on 

both sides of my head, why can’t I take them in like snails, but you 
cant you can close your eyes but you can’t make your ears stop 
thinking. (Thirty love! Net ball!” float in from that other world ) 
\ oices outside losing their separateness, merging, sweet distant song. 
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Parentheses—§ 5 And other marks 


like shell held to ear, going round and round in Natalie's brain, ears 
going to sleep at last. . . . —Tess Slesincer, Time: The Present, 
p. 341 

5. Parentheses and other marks. When the parenthetical unit 
is a complete sentence, the period comes inside the curves, though 
it may be omitted. Punctuation marks belonging to the sentence 
including the parenthesis come after the second curve: 

There is a sort of glum morality about the scene in which we arc 
shown what would have happened if the inventor had married for 
money instead of love (Mr. Anderson's gifted mechanism is equipped 
not only to recall the past but also to mix it up a little), and in the 
end, the suggestion that the device might be manufactured in quan¬ 
tity and sold on the installment plan seemed ominous to me .—The 
New Yorker, Oct. 9, 1937 

Misbehaviors which meant disqualification: “babbling" (barking to 
the extent of interfering with the chase); “loafing” (showing no in¬ 
clination to hunt); “running cunning” (failing to work fairly on 
a trail).— Time, Nov. 28, 1938 

parliament Pronounced par'll mont. Capitalized when referring 
to the British Parliament or any other specific body. 

Parse Parsing is describing the grammatical forms and functions 
of the words in a sentence. The sentence A hermit lived in the 
ruined abbey might be parsed: Hermit is a noun in the nominative 
case subject of the verb lived; in the ruined abbey is an adverbial 
phrase of place; abbey is a noun in the accusative case, object of 
the preposition in, modified by the adjective ruined. 

part (on the part of) is often a rather clumsy way of saying by, 
among, for, and the like: 

In the oast ten years there has been a definite move on the part of 
\by or ainong] our religious leaders to unite all Protestant denonuna- 

ll 7t S resisted C in U less wild driving on the part of [by] young people. 

Part- Participles (Correction: The participial construction marked is 
not good English. Revise it in the light of §2 [making it modify 
a particular noun as an adjective] or § 5 [stating the idea in a sub¬ 
ordinate clause].) 

1. Forms of participles 


Active 

Present asking, speaking 
Past having asked, 

having spoken 


Passive 

being asked, being spoken 
asked, having been asked 
spoken, having been spoken 
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Participles—§ 2 As adjectives 

The simple participle forms (asking , ashed, speaking, spoken) 
arc used in various tenses of the verb: 

I am asking 1 am being asked I have asked 1 have been 

asked 

Although the participles arc referred to as present and past, they 
do not indicate definite time themselves but time in relation to the 
context in which they arc used. 

2. As adjectives. When not a part of a phrasal verb form, the 
participles arc most commonly verbal adjectives. They have quali¬ 
ties of adjectives in that they modify nouns and pronouns (The pen 
used in signing the treaty ... a coming man . . . the leaves falling 
in the street). They have qualities of verbs in that they may take 
an object ( Following these clues , he soon found them) and be 
modified by adverbs (The car, rolling crazily . . .). 

Sometimes in analyzing a sentence it is difficult to tell a partici¬ 
ple used as an adjective from a passive voice. The decision rests 
on whether the participle modifies the subject, as a predicate ad¬ 
jective with a linking verb, or whether it describes an action. 

Passive voice: The candidate of the Republican party was defeated. 

Predicate adjective: The candidate was defeated but happy. 

When used as an adjective, a participle should refer clearly to 
some particular noun or pronoun: 


Opening his shirt at the neck, he went back to his chopping 
[Opening modifies he) 

Looked at from this point of view, a college education may be a 
liability. [Looked modifies college education] 


There should be no reasonable doubt of what is modified. A 
modifying participle •'dangles” or is "misrelated*’ when it seems 
to refer to a word the writer docs not mean it to refer to: 


Misrelated: Walking on the campus, several of my class usually 
pass by. 

Proper: Walking on the campus, I usually meet . . . 

Misrelated: Combined with his scientific understanding. Dr. 
Hcrtzlcr is a man who would have made his name for wisdom in any 
profession. 7 

Proper: Dr. Hcrtzlcr’s scientific understanding would have made 
him a name in any profession. 

Because the reader expects these participles to refer to the sub¬ 
ject ot the following clause, he is disappointed. It is not so much 
a matter of meaning, for the sentence with a dangling participle is 
rarely ambiguous (though it may be amusing). It is rather a matter 
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Participles—§ 3 As coordinate verbs 


of accurate expression: Participles used as adjectives should modify 
definite words. * Dangling modifiers § 1 

3. As coordinate verbs. Participles often have the value of a 
second verb, especially in colloquial and informal usage. In “He 
had been in the city two weeks, taking in all the night clubs and 
in general having a high old time” the taking and having are not 
adjectives modifying he but have the value of verbs: “He had been 
in the city two weeks and (or a separate sentence] he had been 
taking in all the night clubs . . This construction is not so com¬ 
mon in formal English as it once was but occasionally is a way of. 
making the verb less conspicuous and the movement more rapid. 

4. In absolute constructions. The participle-as-adjectivc 
should not be confused with the participle in a phrase which re¬ 
lates to the whole sentence (to the situation) rather than to a par¬ 
ticular word. Some such phrases are very common, perhaps even 
* formulas. 


Generally speaking, we expect snow before December. 

Judging from her looks, she isn't under fifty. 

Judged by any absolute standard, he should fail the course. 

Putting two and two together, we decided they had never intended 

to come. . 

Beginning with the class of 1943, the tuition was raised $50. 

Such participial phrases arc equivalent to subordinate clauses 
(If you put two and two together .. . and so on). 

5. Unidiomatic participles. The use of participles and verbal 
nouns in English seems to be increasing, but there is a tendency 
for amateur writers to use participles in constructions in which they 
would never use them in speaking in which a subordinate clause 
would be more natural: 

Uncle Joe was prompt, necessitating our hurrying [so that wc had 

f ° Thc'sca was running heavily, being boosted by a strong southeast 
wind. [Omit the being ) 

Especially conspicuous arc unidiomatic "Nominative absolutes, 
made like Latin ablative absolutes: 


He being right there. I let him do the work. [Since he was right 
there . . •] 

Then the feature being ended, the ship came down the hill, and 
the cadets marched by to show us in what a volcan.c world wc were 
living. [Ilicn, after the feature was ended ... or, perhaps. I he 
feature ended, the ship . . .] 
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6. Very \vnn participi.es. *vcry$l 


Parts of speech 


Compare * Gerunds. . 

References: Curmc, Syntax, pp. 158-60: C. A. Smith. Interprcta- 
tire Syntax (Boston. 1906). pp. 55-59: Reuben Stcmbach ' I hc 
Misrclatcd Constructions.” American Speech. 1950. v. 1S1-9;; 
II. C. Wvld, A Short History of English, pp. 257-5.8 

Parts of speech Although in our speaking and writing wc are not 
conscious of using nouns or verbs or adjectives, wc need to be able 
to identify the parts of speech if wc arc going to describe and dis¬ 
cuss grammatically what wc have written. For analysis wc have to 
know whether wc arc using nouns or verbs, pronouns, prepositions. 

1. There arc three criteria for placing a word in a certain part of 
speech: the grammatical function it serves or generally serves in 
speech—subject, object, modifier, and so on; its type of meaning— 
the name of something, description of a quality, a connecting rela¬ 
tionship, and so on; and the forms it may assume—like the 's of the 
noun genitive or -er of the comparative of an adjective or adverb. 
The part of speech to which a word belongs often cannot be defi¬ 
nitely decided by looking at the word by itself; wc need to know 
how it is used. These qualities arc all discussed in the articles on 
each part of speech. Here the traditional eight parts arc identified 
by their type of meaning, an imperfect but the simplest criterion. 

Nouns —Names of people, places, things, qualities, acts, ideas, rela¬ 
tionships: President Roosevelt, Key West, gearshift, confusion, gam¬ 
bling, relativity. 

Pronouns —Words which refer indirectly to people, places, things, 
etc.: he, it, someone, which. 

Adjectivls —Words which point out or indicate a quality of people, 
places, things, etc.: both, the highest, warm, thorough, Hanoverian. 
Verbs— Words that specify actions, states, feelings, existence of peo¬ 
ple, places, things, etc.: fall, fall into, dislike, become. 

Adverbs —Words which, typically, tell how, where, when, to what 
degree acts were performed or that indicate a degree of quality, etc.: 
severely, there, yesterday, much. 

Prepositions —Words that link nouns and pronouns to other words 
by showing the relationship between them: to, about, behind. 
Conjunctions —Words that connect words (the horse and carriage), 
phrases (in the house and in the garden) and clauses (The rain was 
over and we started again, or After the rain was over wc started again). 
E——Words that arc expressions of strong feeling 

References: Jespcrsen, The Philosophy of Grammar, Chapters 
4-6; Curmc, Parts of Speech, pp. 1-105; Kennedy. Chapter S 
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Parts of speech—§ 2 Conversion 


t 


2. Conversion of parts of speech. English uses one part of 
speech to perform the function of another part of speech with great 
freedom. Hurry may be a verb (I’ll hurry right over),or a noun (I’m 
in a great hurry), or an adjective (a hurry call); better is the com¬ 
parative of the adjective good or of the adverb well (“I could have 
better [adverb] spared a better [adjective] man”); it is a verb (to 
better your condition); or a noun (our elders and betters); home is 
used as a noun, a .verb, an adjective, or an adverb; and so on 
through a long list of words. This change of function from one part 
of speech to another is called conversion. It is a sign of the economy 
of our language in forms of words, and is made possible because 
in English we have so few particular endings belonging specifically 
to various parts of speech. These shifts are not confusing because 
the word’s position or context in a sentence shows what its func¬ 
tion is. 


The use of adjectives as nouns is particularly characteristic of 
informal English: wets and drys were the two factions in the pro¬ 
hibition argument; an empty may be a bottle or a freight car. Many 
of the semi-technical words of trade and business are of this type: 
"The regular driver handles the ordinary orders, but I must take 
the rushes [adjective to noun] out in the pickup [verb to adjective] 

truck.” . c 

One of the most convenient forms of conversion is the use ot a 
noun in the adjective function: the art room; a baseball game; the 
high school gymnasium; a basement tenement. Most of these do 
not attain to full conversion, that is they do not become complete 
adjectives so that they can be compared, yet they sene as adjectives 
and have to be construed as adjectives. Nouns arc especially com¬ 
mon as adjectives in newspaper headlines, in which they often 
replace longer adjectives ("Let U. S. Citizens Alone. Italy Told ) 
or replace phrases with of ("Madison Oil Trial Prosecutor to Head 
Medical Trust Quiz”). See ‘Newspaper English § 3 

The use of a noun or some other part of speech as a verb is 
likclv to increase vividness: She jumped into the roadster and nosed 
her down the street; Power your car with reliable gas. Don t you 
she me!” (as a Russian princess said to an American girl who was 
not following the courtly locutions in talking about her). The 
opposite change, from verb to noun, is less spectacular but very 
convenient: I II had five tries; a friendly get together; I have taken a 
five room rent in Springfield, Illinois. 

Conversion is an outstanding trait of colloquial and informal 
English, though less used in formal English. Need and appro¬ 
priateness can be your guides. When an equally expressive v 
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Passive voice 


or noun exists, there is no reason for running the risk of attracting 
attention to your words by a borrowing from sonic other part of 
speech—but freedom in handling the parts of speech is in the best 
tradition of our language. Convert a noun into an adjective or into a 
verb whenever it seems the natural form of expression. 

Reference: Kennedy, Current English $58 

party 0 person 

passed, past The past tense and past participle of pass arc passed 
(He passed the first post; He had passed .. .), though past is fairly 
common as the participle. Past is the adjective ( past favors), 
preposition ( past the crisis), and adverb (past due, They went 
past). Pronunciation: past or past (°A §4). 

passer-by Usually hyphened, to avoid suggesting the pronuncia¬ 
tion pas'ar bi. Plural passers-by. 

passe Pronunciation divided: pa sa' or pas'a. 

Passive voice (Correction: Change the passive verb or verbs to Rui 
active.) 

Amateur writers tend to use passive statements (“The music 
was enjoyed by us” instead of “We enjoyed the music") when 
active verbs would be more natural, and so add to other traits of 
wordiness they arc likely to show. Passives arc sometimes used to 
avoid I: 

Passive: The situation was taken in bv me with great amusement. 

Active: I took in the situation with great amusement. 

Tliis passage shows botli effective and ineffective passives: 

1941 is here. With it comes a host of *41 model automobiles. Most 
of these cars were heralded in during the closing months of 1940. 

They were awaited in anxious curiosity by the buying public. In 
many instances, they were looked forward to with tod much anticipa¬ 
tion. For the owners of '39 and *40 model cars, it meant that theirs 
were worth just so much less. 

Were heralded in is a legitimate passive, although an awkward 
phrase, because the “hcraldcrs" need not be named; and were 
awaited throws the buying public to the end of the sentence for 
emphasis and the passive would not be noticeable if it was not 
followed by were looked fonvard to, which clcarlv shows that the 
writer is not paying attention to his work. Thoic two sentences 
might better stand: 

The buyers awaited them in anxious curiosity, many of them with 
too much anticipation. 
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Past tense. Fast perfect tense 


The use of passive verbs is often objectionable because it in¬ 
volves a thoughtless shift from the active voice and adds to the 
wordiness of what is usually already wordy and fuzzy writing. 

For profitable use of the passive voice see * Voice §3. 

Past tense, Past perfect tense 'Tenses of verbs 

Pathetic fallacy Crediting places and things with human emotions 
is known as the pathetic fallacy. A certain amount of such meta¬ 
phor is natural and often successful. But the sea and clouds and 
winds and mountains have too often been given human emotions, 
or at least emotional adjectives, by amateur and professional melo- 
dramatists, so that now such figures arc usually ineffective. 

Huge waves bared white jagged crests of angry froth as they roared 
across the shallows to crash high upon the sandy beach. The tide 
as it approached flood pushed grasping tongues of angry sea water 
up to the breakwater and the frail dinghies, rowboats, and canoes 
moored in the safety of its lee. Out beyond Salt Island the clouds 
seemed to be resting on the sea as if their tremendous weight had at 
last borne them down to rest. 

patriot, patriotic Pa'tri at and pa'tri oFik are the dominant Ameri¬ 
can pronunciations. Pat'ri ot'ik is more common than pat'ri ot. 

peeve Informal and colloquial for annoy. As a noun peeve (and 
pet peeve) is probably still slang. Peeve is a back formation from 
peevish (*Origin of words §3 d). 

per Per (Latin, “through, by, by the, among,” etc.) is most ap¬ 
propriate when used in phrases that arc still close to their Latin 
originals—per capita, per cent —or in a definitely commercial set¬ 
ting-518 per week , 52.60 per yard , forty-four hours per week, or in 
certain standardized technical phra scs—revolutions per minute. 

Because of its commercial and technical connotation, per is less 
appropriate in general prose, where the English equivalent phrase 
usually fits more naturally: $18 a week , 20<* quart, four times a 

^ 'fa per is in business use only: “as per the attached schedule. 

D er cent is not followed by a period, and may be written as one 
word. It is informally used instead of percentage or even of pro¬ 
portion: . 

Only a small percent of the class was [or, werc-collcct.vc agree¬ 
ment] there. 

D er- pre- Many English words begin with these two prefixes 
Do’ not spell the per -words with pre-: write perform, perspire, and 

so on. 
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Person 


Perfect infinitive ‘Infinitives §1 
Perfect tense ‘Tenses of verbs 

Period ( ) 1. The principal function of the period is to mark the 

end of a statement, that is, the end of every completed sentence 
not definitely a question or exclamation. This gives us no trouble, 
though sometimes in hasty writing we carelessly omit the period. 

Sometimes sentences in the form of exclamations or questions 
arc really to be regarded as statements. After such a sentence a 
writer may use the exclamation mark or question mark, but he 
will usually have a period if the tone is lacking in emotion or if he 
wishes to minimize the emotion of the sentence form he has 
chosen (‘Rhetorical questions). 

2. Miscellaneous conventional uses: 

a) After abbreviations: Oct. n.b. Mr. Wm. Fraser 

(‘Abbreviations §3) 

b ) In sums of money, between dollars and cents: S5.66. The 
period is not used unless the dollar sign is used: 66 cents or 66< l ; 
$0.66. (‘Money § 3) 

c) Before decimals, or between the whole number and the deci¬ 
mal: .6, 3.M159, -B.6 c /o 

d) A period is sometimes used between hours and minutes repre¬ 
sented in figures (2.36 pan.) though a colon is most usual 2:36 
pan.). ( ‘Colon § 3 a ) 

e) Three spaced periods (...) are used as ‘ellipses, to mark the 
omission of words. 

3. Period in combination with other marks. Most American 
publishers place a period coming at the end of a quotation inside 
the quotation marks: "The longer you put it off." lie said, "the 
harder it's going to be." (‘Quotation marks §4b) 

Period fault See "Fragmentary sentences,” p. 134 and ‘Fragmen¬ 
tary sentence. 

Periodic and loose sentences Sec “Loose and periodic sentences,” 
p. 157. 

Periodical indexes Sec "Periodical indexes,” p. 328. 

Person Pronouns are classified in three persons: 

First person, the one speakinc: I, me, we, us 
Second person, the one spoken to: you 

Third person, the one spoken of: he, she, it, one, they, him, his, 
her, them , and so on 

Nouns are regarded as third personal. 
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person 


Except in the verb be (I am, you are, he is . . .) English verbs 
have only one form to distinguish person, the third singular: I 
have, you have, he has; we, you, they have. 

person is the ordinary word for referring to a human being with¬ 
out making any particular distinction. Individual has the same 
meaning (though it is applied also to single objects and animals as 
well) but emphasizes the person’s singleness, aloneness, and is 
slightly heavy or pretentious unless that emphasis is needed. Party 
is legal, or vulgate. 

In person and personally are current intensives in business and 
colloquial usage (Ronald Colman in person; I personally think). 
These expressions arc usually not appropriate in writing. 

Personal pronouns * Pronouns, types and forms § 1 

Personification Personification is a figure of speech in which an 
object or animal or quality or ideal is given some attributes of a 
human being: 

Deal gently, Love, with him and her 
who live together now! 

Rex Warner, Poems, p. 71 

It is less common today than formerly, and less common in prose 
than in verse. Flat and unessential personification is likely to have 
an amateur sound: 

No steam engine can brag of half the efficiency of this. 

Compare * Pathetic fallacy. 

ph is a ‘digraph for the f sound in words of Greek origin: 
photography, photograph. ... In Stephen, ph represents v, as it is 
in the British pronunciation of nephew (nev'u). 

Most words with ph belong to the formal vocabulary, so that the 
natural and expected simplification to f is rather slow. A few, like 
fantasy and sulfur arc already changed. Advertisers and humorists 
are experimenting with telegraf, foto, and so on. 
phase means "aspect,” "side” (as of a question). It is overused 
for part, kind, and so on: "a phase of college that I dislike. 

phenomenon, phenomena The plural of phenomenon is phe¬ 
nomena (phenomena of the mind). 

Since phenomenon means “any observable fact or event, care 
should be taken to see if some more exact word would be more 

Phenomenal colloquially means “remarkable,” as in “his phe¬ 
nomenal rise to power.” 
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Phrases 


Phi Beta Kappa *Crcck alphabet 

phone is the normal informal and colloquial clip for telephone 
(on the phone; Phone me later). No apostrophe. 

Phonetics is the division of language study that deals with the 
sounds of language, their formation, changes, and the exact repre¬ 
sentation of pronunciation by phonetic symbols. ’ Pronunciation 

photo as a clip from photograph is in colloquial use. but is not so 
widely current as. say, phone for telephone, because of the con¬ 
venient substitute picture. 

Phrasal verb A verb formed by an auxiliary and an infinitive or 
past participle: will go. must go, has gone, had gone. Even in the 
tenses which have simple forms (goes, went), we get slightly dif¬ 
ferent shades of meaning by using phrasal forms (urn going, did 
go, was going, etc.). ° Verbs 

Reference: Kennedy, pp. 522-29 

Phrases 1. As a unit of expression. A phrase is a group of words 
which functions as a unit in a clause or sentence: 

up the steep hill had gone coining along the bridle path 
in regard to fore and aft The New Deal 

A phrase docs not have a subject or predicate, though the subject, 
object, and verb of a clause or sentence arc often phrases: 

The poor old beast (subject) could hardly stand up (verb modified 
by adverb hardly). 

Most words by themselves, as they stand in a dictionary, cannot 
fit into sentences until they arc set in phrases. They need modi¬ 
fiers to make their meaning more exact; they need connectives to 
tie them to other words. Out of such phrases, clauses and sen¬ 
tences arc built. Unless the phrases arc natural and accurate ex¬ 
pressions of idea or feeling, the sentence will fail in communica¬ 
tion. In fact, a good case could be made for regarding phrases as 
the central feature of writing and speaking, more fundamental than 
sentences, rivaled only by paragraphs in importance for study and 
practice. 

Phrases are not only units of meaning; they arc the physical units 
of reading, since we read by meaningful groups of words rather 
than by single words. Most phrases fall within the limits of the 
typical eye span (what an eve grasps at one fixation)—six words or 
thirty letters. Phrases that are easy to grasp with the eye and easy 
to comprehend with the mind are fundamental to good writing. 
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pianist, piano 


2. Phrase forms. Phrases arc classified according to their com¬ 
position : 


Prepositional: 

Participial: 

Gerundial: 

Infinitive: 


Verb: 


in the morning before the war in the room 
coming into the room pasted on the wall 
before his learning French 

to live in peace Contrast an “infinitive clause” 
with subject (in the accusative) and object or 
complement: “They wanted him to be elected.” 
have gone am going 


3. Phrase functions. Phrases function as single parts of speech: 

Nouns: (Subject) The first four games were lost. (Object) He lost 
the first four games. (Genitive) the works of the masters 
(Indirect object) He left his fortune to the University. 

Verbs: They will go in the morning. 

Adjectives: a heart of gold Crossing the street, he nearly was 
hit by a car. 

Adverb: beyond the town in the morning lie did it in the 
Dutch manner. 

Preposi i IONS: in regard to in order to alongside of 


l or the use of phrases see * Idiom and idioms. Participles, 
Prepositions. 


pianist, piano Pronunciation divided: pi an'ist, pe'a-nist, the first 
the more common by a great deal. The word applies to men and 
women players, so that pianisle is unnecessary as a feminine form. 

Piano is pronounced pi an'6; rarely pi ii'no. Plural pianos. 

picnic Now usually spelled picnic; before endings beginning with 
a vowel, k is added to the second c to keep the k sound: picnicker, 
picnicked, picnicking. 

Place names ‘Proper names; for punctuation, c Comma §86 

Plagiarism Plagiarism means offering, as one’s own, material as it 
has been written by another. The copied matter may range from a 
few sentences to a whole paper copied from another student or 
from a book or magazine. (We arc not considering here the more 
complicated problem of plots taken from stories or movies, and so 
on.) There are various reasons for copied papers in a composition 
course. A very few students are dishonest, trying to get a credit 
without any mental effort. Once in a while one is playing the 
ancient game of putting somcthing over-on thc instructor. in part 
at least to see if it can be done. More often, at least in beginning 
courses, the motives are more complex. A student who plagiarizes 
may be seared or so befogged in what is for him a difficult or puz- 
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zling course that he resorts to the only way he sees of getting a good 
grade. And sometimes a student doesn't clearly understand what 
rights he has in using the materials of others or in receiving help. 

In English compositions obviously the work should be done 
independently, not in -collaboration” with another student. 

The first two sorts of copying need no consideration. The stu¬ 
dent must take the consequences if the source of his paper is rec¬ 
ognized, or even if the instructor is sure by comparing it with his 
other papers that it is not his own work. The other two sorts 
deserve consideration, and help. Whatever the motive, the penalty 
—failing the paper or perhaps, if it is an important one, failing the 
course—is not an instance of vengeance, but a sign of failure, failure 
in the fundamental purpose of a composition course, which is to 
increase students’ skill in communicating their information, ideas, 
and fictions to others. Copying others' work is the most complete- 
failure possible. 

The student who is scared or puzzled should go at once to his 
instructor and discuss his situation frankly, the reasons for his 
difficulties, the present faults in his work, and ways to overcome 
them. Serious effort intelligently directed will always bring im¬ 
provement. And a student who feels he is moving in the right 
direction, even if slowly, is doing something important, and work 
in the long run is more satisfying and less wearing than worry. 

The student who has not learned how to handle material got 
from reading and study needs guidance in the fundamentals of 
study and scholarship. A writer expects that what he has pub¬ 
lished will be read and will be used; but he has a right to expect 
that his exact words will not be used without his permission and 
that his facts and ideas will not be used without his receiving credit. 

Anyone using published material, then, has a twofold responsi¬ 
bility: first, of absorbing the ideas into his own thought, and 
second of giving credit to important sources. A student—or anvonc 
elsc-is not composing when he is merely copying. I Ic should read 
and digest the material, get it into his own words (except for 
brief, important quotations that arc shown to be quotations). 
He should be able to talk about the subject before he writes about 
it. Then he should refer to any sources he has used. This is not 
only courtesy, but a sign of good workmanship, part of the morality 
ot writing. In an informal paper the credit can be given informally, 
perhaps a note on the cover saying “This paper is based on . . ”• 
or it may be in the body of the paper: “Professor Keane said in 
a lecture . . . ,” “Walter Lippmann wrote recently . . . 0 r 

So-and-so said . . ” Or credit may be given more formally in 
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footnotes at the bottom of the page (as described in §9 of Chap¬ 
ter 13 [p. 33S)). Footnotes must be used in a research paper,but one 
or two would be in order in any paper for which a student has 
found material in print. The greatest temptation to plagiarism 
is in a research paper, in which the material is supposed to be 
digested from reading various sources. But a research paper offers 
also the best opportunity for learning how to gather, digest, and 
give credit for material from published sources. At any rate it is 
necessary for college students to learn how to use such material 
accurately and honestly—by getting it into their own words and 
giving appropriate credit to sources used, 
plenty Plenty as an adverb (I was plenty worried—the car is plenty 
large) is marked colloquial by the dictionaries. It is in good 
informal use but would rarely be found in formal writing. 

The colloquial omission of of after plenty (plenty of time- 
plenty time) results in an adjectival use. This idiom is sometimes 


found in print: 

Out into darkness, out to night, 

Mv flaming heart gave plenty light, ... 

John Masefield, The Everlasting Mercy 

Pleonasm Pleonasm is repetition, especially using two words for 
the same grammatical function (My Uncle bred, he said lie 
would give me twenty-five cents for every bird I could find and 
name). It is quite common in children’s speech and in colloquial 
English but not often used in written prose. 

Plurals The plural of the great majority of English nouns is made 
by adding -s to the singular form of the noun. This -s is pro¬ 
nounced as part of the syllable to which it is added. 

buckets days rooms trees , 

There arc five Romes in the United states. 

But several groups of words form their plurals in other ways: 

1. Special groupS'in -s or - es . 

a) Nouns ending in the sound of eh, j (edge )i s, sh, x or z in 
which the -s could not be pronounced as part of the final s\ liable, 
add -es. or if they end in silent -e, pronounce this e and the added s 

as a syllable: , . 

birches churches bridges ledges buses (or busses) 
kisses bushes * Joneses axes fixes buzzes quizzes 

A number of words ending in -s have the same form in both 


singular and plural: 
billiards headquarters means 
athletics civics mathematics 


morals 

politics (and all words in -ics) 
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Plurals—§ 1 in -s or -es 


b) Nouns ending in -y preceded by a consonant change the y 
to i and add -es: 

beauties bodies caddies cherries cities cries 

Dos, standbys arc exceptions to this rule (speaking of a prohibi¬ 
tionist as a dry). ... 

These plural forms should not be confused in writing with the 
genitive singular in 's: beauty's, body's , caddy s, and so on. 

Words ending jn y preceded by a vowel merely add 
bays boys moneys [sometimes monies] monkeys toys 

c) Words ending in -o preceded by a vowel make a regular plural 
with -s: 

cameos folios studios 

Words ending in -o preceded by a consonant vary and have to 
be remembered or looked up in a dictionary. Some of the com¬ 
moner of these arc: 


With -s only: 

banjos cantos dynamos Eskimos Filipinos 

mementos pianos silos solos sopranos zeros 

With -es only: 

echoes heroes Negroes tornadoes 

nocs potatoes tomatoes torpedoes vetoes 

Several words in -o arc used with either -s or -es. The -es form 
is usually the more common, but the increasing number of -os 
forms suggests that English is gradually reducing these irregular 
words to the regular plural form: 

cargoes, cargos desperadoes, desperados dominoes, dominos 
hoboes, hobos mottoes, mottos tornadoes, tornados 

d) Some words ending in an f sound have their plural in -res: 

calf calves half, halves knife, knives leaf, leaves 

loaf, loaves self, selves shelf, shelves thief, thieves 

Many words ending in f- sounds arc regular: 

beliefs chiefs dwarfs fifes gulfs proofs roofs 

Some have two forms: 


elf, clvcs--elfs hoof, hoofs—hooves scarf, scarfs—scarves 

start, staffs—staves wharf, wharfs—wharves 

Calf and others of this type have colloquial plurals in -fs ( calfs). 
2. Same form for both singular and plural: 


Names of animals: fowl, sheep fish [ fishes for varieties of fisl 
all words in -ics: athletics, civics, politics 
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Plurals—§ 3 Survivals 


A NUMBER OF WORDS RARELY, IF EVER, USED IN THE SINGULAR: 


barracks means pains 

bellows measles pants 

gallows mumps scissors 

goods odds (in betting] slacks 

foot, * pair colloquially in measurements and so on 
3. Survivals of older Enclisii plural forms: 


smallpox 

species 

tactics 

trousers 


In -en: child, children ox, oxen 

brother, brethren [Archaic or church use] 

Chance of vowel: foot, feet goose, geese louse, lice 
man, men mouse, mice tooth, teeth woman, women 


4. Foreign language plurals. English keeps the foreign form 
of many words that have been borrowed from other languages. 
As they become more commonly used, the plural is usually formed 
regularly in -s; words used chiefly in scientific or formal writing 
tend to keep the foreign form longer. Antenna, for instance, makes 
antennae in biology but antennas for the more popular radio use. 
When the word is in transition, both forms will be found. 

A few borrowed words that now regularly have plurals in -s 
or -es will suggest the extent of the change to English forms: 


area 

census 

encyclopedia 

museum 

arena 

circus 

era 

panacea 

asylum 

cupola 

forum 

panorama 

bonus 

dilemma 

ignoramus 

plateau 

bureau 

diploma 

metropolis 

quota 

campus 

dogma 

minus 



Some common words that still have the foreign form or some¬ 
times are found with the foreign plural fas in academic, formal. 


or scientific writing) 

addendum -da 
alumna -nac 
^alumnus -ni 
ameba -bac, -bas 
analysis -scs 
apparatus -tus, 
-tuscs 

appendix -dixes, 
-dices 

automaton -ta, 

-tons 
axis axes 
bacillus -li 
basis bases 


are: 

*bcau beaus, beaux 
cactus -ti, -tuscs 
chateau -teaus, 
-teaux 

cherub cherubs, 
cherubim 
(scriptural) 
crisis crises 
criterion -tcria 
curriculum 
-lums, -la 
datum *data 
diagnosis -scs 
erratum -ta 


* formula -las, -lae 
focus -ci (scientific), 
-cuscs (general) 
fungus -gi, -guscs 
^gladiolus -luses, -li 
hiatus hiatus, -tuscs 
hypothesis -scs 
index indexes, indices 
larva -vac 
libretto -tos, -ti 
locus loci 

madamc mesdames 
matrix -trixes, 

-trices 
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* medium -dia, 
-diuim 

memorandum da, 
-dums 

momentum -turns, 
-ta 

moratorium -iums, 
-ia 

monsieur messieurs 
minutia (rare) 
minutiae 
nautilus -luses. -li 
nebula -las, -lac 
neurosis -ses 


nucleus -cki, -clcuscs 
oasis oases 
opus opera (hu¬ 
morous, opuses) 
ovum ova 
parenthesis -ses 
* phenomenon -na, 
-nons 

psychosis -ses 
radius radii, radiuses 
rostrum -trums, -tra 
series scries 
species species 
stadium -diums, -dia 


stimulus -li 
stratum -ta. -turns 
syllabus -hi. buses 
synopsis -ses 
synthesis -ses 
tableau -bleaus. 
-bleat in 

terminus -imscs, -ni 
thesis -ses 
trousseau -scans, 
-scans 

vertebra -brae, -bras 
vortex -tices, -texes 


5. Compound and croup words. Most compound words and 
group words add -s to the end of the group, whether written as 
one word or several: 


attorney generals (or attorneys general) bookcases high schools 
cross examinations postmaster generals (or postmasters general) 

In a few compounds in which the more important element stands 
first, the plural sign is added to that: 

daughters-in-law kings of England mothers-in-law passers-by 
poets laureate (also, poet laureates) sons-in-law 

6. Plurals of figures, words, letters. Usually the plural of 
a letter of the alphabet, of a word discussed as a word, or of a 
figure is written with -s: 

There arc two c’s and two m’s in accommodate. 

Three 2's six 8’s 

Don’t use several that's in a row. 


But usage is divided and the plural of figures and capital letters 
especially is often made with -s: 

three 2s six 8s two Cs and two Fs 

And there arc few more useful practical suggestions in composition 
than this: Use no more ands or buts than you can help.— Barrett 
W endell, English Composition, p. H5 

7 Plural substitutes. A plural notion is expressed often by 
a phrase that remains grammatically singular: 

College after college has gone in for intramural sports, 
the coach, with the captain and manager, makes up the schedule. 
1 he coach, together with the captain and manager, makes [often 
make\ up the schedule. 
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Singular and plural constructions arc treated in ’Subject and 
verb, "Reference of pronouns. 

References: Curme, Parts of Speech, pp. 112-27, Syntax, pp. 
539-48; Kennedy, pp. 438-45; Fries, p. 40 ff. 

p.m. ’a.m. and p.m. 

Poetic diction refers to the formal and often archaic words that 
occur in verse, usually of second-rate or immature poets— aught, 
beauteous, e'er, ere, eerie, wight. 

The language of poetry often tends to be elevated, to use words 
that through long use have become symbols for human sentiments, 
but the better poets have used the language of their times, have 
expressed their reaction to experience in natural words. Anyone 
beginning to write in verse should avoid words that will seem 
merely odd to his readers, that will seem to be words as words 
rather than immediate relation of experience. 

Poetry When a full line dr more of verse is quoted, it should be 
lined off as it was written, somewhat indented, enough so that it 
is nearly centered if the line is short. The first word of each line 
should be capitalized if it was capitalized in the original. Quota¬ 
tion marks arc not needed around lines of verse quoted in prose 
when so spaced. See ’Verse form for English meters. 

politics is construed as either a singular or plural word but should 
not be both in the same passage. 

In almost any group, politics is a subject which will arouse con¬ 
troversy. 

Republican politics were offensive to the Federalists. 

Polysyllables ’Monosyllables 

Positive degree of adjectives and adverbs is the simple adjective 
form (poor, high, golden) or adverb form (slow, slowly , bitterly). 
Sec ’Comparison of adjectives and adverbs. 

Possessive adjective My, your, his, her, its , our, your, their (the 
genitive case forms of the personal pronouns) arc called possessive 
adjectives when they modify a noun: 
my car his first lecture their experiences 
Possessive case ’Genitive case. Use of the possessive with verbal 
nouns in -ing is discussed in ’Gerunds. 

Possessive pronouns ’Pronouns 

Potential mood The expression of ability or possibility (usually 
involving can , may, might, could) is sometimes referred to as the 
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Predicate adjectives, Predicate nouns 


potential mood or as a potential subjunctive, ‘can-may (could- 
might) 

practical Practical and its derivatives give some trouble in spelling, 
partly because we slur syllables in pronunciation— practically be¬ 
coming prak'ti kli or even prak'fli, practicability becoming prak- 
ti bil'i ti—and it is a temptation to spell the word as it is spoken 
rather than the recognized written form. 

practical adjective: a practical scheme. He has a practical mind. 
practically, adverb: They were practically minded; colloquial in 
phrases like “practically all there” 
practicable, adjective: a practicable method 

practicability, noun: They questioned the practicability of the idea. 

pre- The prefix pre - meaning before in time ( preexist, pre-Vic- 
torian ), or in place ( precerebral ), or rank (pre eminent ), is sepa¬ 
rated by a hyphen from the root to which it is joined: (1 ) when 
the root begins with e: pre election, pre eminent, pre empt, pre- 
engaged, preexistence; and (2) when the root is a proper name: 
pre-American, pre Elizabethan. 

To other words it is joined directly: prearrange, preheat, pre¬ 
occupied, preprint, preview, prewar. 

Precis A precis is a concise summary of facts, or, more often, of 
an article or other written document, giving in a brief space the 
essential content, the attitudes, and emphasis of the original. 

Precious, preciosity Applied to style, precious and preciosity (rarely 
preciousness) mean "excessive attention to, fastidiousness in the 
use of words," or, less often, "too great care in pronunciation." 

Predicate A predicate is the verb and its dependent words that 
complete the meaning of the subject of a subordinate or inde¬ 
pendent clause. It may be a verb of complete meaning (The big 
bell tolled), a verb and adverbial modifier (The sun went behind 
the cloud), a transitive verb and its object (He finally landed the 
big fish), a ‘linking verb and complement (The oldest member 
of a family is usually the first to go). 

Two verbs depending upon one subject are known as a ‘com¬ 
pound predicate: 

The th ree of them washed and wiped the whole lot in fifteen minutes. 
‘Subject and verb, ‘Compound sentences, ‘Complex sentences 

Predicate adjectives. Predicate nouns Adjectives and nouns that 
complete the meaning of linking verbs arc called predicate adjec¬ 
tives and predicate nouns (or nominatives): 
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predominant 


Predicate adjective: The horse is fast. I feel bad . It is going 

to turn warm. 

Predicate noun: The horse is a chestnut. Jackson became a 
doctor. 


See 'Linking verbs. 

predominant is the adjective: “a predominant sentiment,” “a senti¬ 
ment predominant in the village.” Predominate is the verb: “This 
sentiment predominated in the village." These words arc heavy 
for prevailing, prevail, or some such word. 

prefer The better idiom is with to: 


I prefer Babbitt to \lain Street. 

lie preferred going by train to going in their car. 

*IIad [or Would] rather . . . than is less formal and more used: 
lie had [or would or He'd ] rather go by train than in their car. 

Prefix A prefix is a word or syllabic that can be placed before a 
word or root to make another word of different meaning or func¬ 
tion: anti - (antiprohibition), bi- (biweekly)mis- (misfit). ‘Origin 
of words § 3 a 


prejudice Remember the spelling of prejudice by associating it 
with pre judge or the adjective pre ju di cial. 

Prepositional phrase A phrase made up of a preposition and its 
object: without hope , in a hurry , toward a more abundant life , in 
the old stone house. 

Prepositional phrases are construed as adverbs or adjectives: 


They came at just the right time. [Adverb of time] 

He lives in the white house. (Adverb of place] 

The woman in the black dress. [Adjective] 

To suggest the importance of prepositional phrases in English, 
here is a sentence of fortv-two words in which twenty-seven stand 
in prepositional phrases (in italics), fifteen in other constructions: 

The settings of the novels ranged from the fjords of Nonvay to the 
coasts of Tasmania, and every page betrayed that intimate knowledge 
of a foreign country which can only be acquired by a thorough study 
of the chattier sort of guide-books.— Stephen Vincent Benet, Thir¬ 
teen O'Clock , p. 71 

Prepositions (Correction: Change the preposition in the phrase 
marked in line with suggestion in § 3 below, making it more exact 
or idiomatic (§ 3a), less conspicuous (§3b), or making the con¬ 
struction less colloquial (§ 3 c. d).) 


Prepositions 


Prepositions 1. Definitions. A preposition is a word which relates 
a noun or phrase to some other element of the sentence: to a 
verb (lie showed her to her room), to a noun (the click of flying 
wheels), or to an adjective (old in experience). A noun following 
a preposition is called its object (room, wheels, experience in the 
examples just given). Many words used as prepositions arc also 
used as adverbs or conjunctions, and some, like after, hut, since. 
serve as the three parts of speech, depending on their function in 
a sentence, as since: (Preposition) The wettest summer since the 
Flood; (Conjunction) Since the price was so low, we took three; 
(Adverb) lie hasn't been around since. For this reason some 
grammarians group all prepositions as particles with varying func¬ 
tions. In this article and the ones on conjunctions and adverbs 

we shall not draw the lines verv closclv. 

• # 

2. List of prepositions. The list on pages 659-61 shows 
characteristic uses of the commoner prepositions. Many of them 
show both a concrete and an abstract meaning. Fries estimates 
that nine of them (at, by, for, from , in, of, on, to, with) account 
for over 92% of prepositions used. 


aboard aboard the airliner (Formal: on board) 

°Anom about the town, about her, about his work 
* ABOVE above the clouds, above the average, above suspicion 
according TO according to the reports, according to Moyle 
across across the bow, across the street (Colloquial: cross. I'm go¬ 
ing cross lots) 

after after dark, we all ran after him (Technical: of a drawing 
based on another's drawing, after Ncwcourt) 
against against the door, against the grain 
ahf.ad of ahead of his generation, ahead of time 
along along the shore, along the route 
alongside alongside the dock (Colloquial: alongside of) 
amid (amidst) Formal: amid the smoke, amidst the ruins 
among among the lucky ones (used of three or more) 

A (Ta R ther R fonnnl) Part ff ° m th ® 0thcrs ’ a P art fro,n his own earnings 

apropos (aprono; rather formal) apropos our discussion 
also: apropos of our discussion 

A five o'clock) 1 " 11 ' thC CdgC ' arOUnd the to " n (Colloquial: around 

^as far as as far as the door, as far as New Orleans 
AS TO as to the objection, as to your interest 
** h0I U e, 1 at Johnstown, at his suggestion, at midnight 
back of back of the screen, back of the house, back of the proposal 
because OF because of the war, because of his need P 

BEFORE before the flood, before an audience, before replying 
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behind behind the door, behind the pretense 
below below the surface, below our level 

beneath beneath the surface, beneath contempt (more formal 
than below) 

beside beside the sea, beside the point, beside oneself 
BESIDES besides those named, no other besides this 

* BETWEEN between New York and Philadelphia, between life and 

death, between two mountains 

beyond beyond the river, beyond reach, beyond my understanding 
by by the house, by an inch, by force, by himself, bv night 
concerning concerning my friend, concerning our interests 
contrary to contrary to orders, contrary to our expectation 
despite (Formal) despite hostile criticism 
down down the chute, down the slope, down the list 

* due i o due to an error, due to carelessness 
during during the last ten years, during the services 
for for you, for profit, for the community 

from from the attic, from the Far East, from fear 
in in the country, in the house, in the Bible, in trouble 
in place OF in place of the old regulations 

* inside inside the house, inside ten minutes (Colloquial: inside of 

ten minutes) 

in spite of in spite of the law, in spite of his prejudices 
in view of in view of these concessions 

into into the mountains, into the street, into the subject (*in— 


into—in to) 

LIKE like a horse, like a tornado 

near near the window, near the top, near exhaustion 
♦of of Wisconsin, of the same color, of my opinion, of the king 
♦off off the path, off the platform (Colloquial: off of the path) 
on account of on account of the weather, on account of his belief 
♦onto onto the train, onto the beach (Formal: on to the beach) 
out of out of the auditorium, out of sight 
OVER over the fence, over the plains, over her head 
OWING TO owing to the emergency, owing to our inability 
pas r past the stores, past the mark, past the hour 
"per per day, per pound 
round round the Maypole, round the town 
since since his election, since Victorian days 
i hroucii through the first barrier, through accident 
throughout throughout the day, throughout his speccli 
♦till till morning, till the intermission 
TO to Los Angeles, to the ocean, to Governor Smith, to the point 
"toward toward Fort Worth, toward dinner time, toward the truth 
under under the awning, under cover, under the arch 
until until dusk, until two o clock ( till, until, til) 
unto (Archaic) unto death, unto the last drop 
up up the slope, up the scale 
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Prepositions—§ 3 Use 

upon upon a sure foundation, upon further investigation 
up ro up to this point 
via via the Nickel Plate 

with with his fellows, with caution, with the affirmative 
wn hin within bounds, within the city, within a year 


3. Use of phi.positions, (a) Exact or idiomatic prepositions. 
A number of words arc accompanied by certain prepositions, as con¬ 
tented with conditions, in my estimation. Some words have various 
meanings with different prepositions, as agree with (a person), 
agree to (a suggestion), agree in (principles, cpialitics). 

You can add indefinitely to this list: 


deprive of pleasure 
eligible for membership 
fascinated by this glamor 
This glamor had fascination for 
him. 

fear of fire, fear for his safety 


hindrance to advancement 
impressed by (or with) his 
ability 

means of winning 
pride in his college 
unconscious of their stares 


The right preposition docs not give much trouble with words 
that we use commonly, because we learn the words by hearing or 
seeing them in their usual constructions. Obviously it is safer to 
learn words as they arc actually used, to learn acquiesce in (acqui- 

) rather than just acquiesce. If a person uses 
an unidiomatic preposition, it is probably because he is not at 
home with the word or is confused because usage is divided on 
that particular locution (as ’'different from or than or to). Dic¬ 
tionaries give-the appropriate preposition used with particular 
words. This book treats a few idioms that arc likely to raise ernes- 
tions: * ability (to); ‘agree to. agree with; ‘all (of); 0 compare— 
contrast; * different. 

A special reminder is needed that when two words arc used 
which are completed by different prepositions both prepositions 
should be used: 


The first lesson learned by the sturdy Italian bov just over from the 
o d country was obedience to and respect for others besides his par- 
ents. [Not: obedience and respect for others . . .1 

fear of snaked ^ * d ‘ fficult to rcconcilc their interest in and their 

acknowlcd S cd 'ts interest in, but denied its rc- 
sponsibility for, housing conditions. 

this class kn0wled & e of and interest in national affairs is the aim of 


When both words call for the 
repeated: 


same preposition, it need not be 
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Observers from the North were astonished to find the slaves both 
obedient and submissive to their masters. 

The box office refused to make any allowance or refund for tickets 
purchased from an agent. 

b) Prepositions bulking too large. English has a number of group 
prepositions ( according to, in regard to , by means of . . .) that 
sometimes become conspicuous because they bulk too large for 
their purely functional work of showing relationship. They arc 
not grammatically wrong of course, but used in any noticeable 
numbers tend to make a flatfooted style. For many of them a 
simple preposition can be substituted with real gain. 

In these examples, sometimes one of the words can be omitted 
(the word in brackets) or a simple preposition (in brackets) sub¬ 
stituted: 


We made supper [consisting] of beans, fried potatoes, and steak’. 
Consumers Research attempts to furnish reliable information in re¬ 
gard to [about] all sorts of goods and services. 

For politeness’ sake the pronoun of the first person stands last when 
used [in connection] with other pronouns: “He, you, and I had bet¬ 
ter do it.” , . r ii 

It has been said that in six months after graduation from college a 

man can pick up as much practical knowledge connected with [of] 
business administration as a non-graduate can in ten years. 

recent demonstrations on the part of [by] certain students m 
Columbia University . . . 


Prepositions sometimes bulk too large in writing because we 
carry over to paper our colloquial tendency to use double prepo¬ 
sitions when single prepositions would do the work: in back of 
for back of, outside of for outside, off of for off. ... . . 

These arc not appropriate in formal English, which at its best 
makes one word do its exact duty, but may be in order in informal 
English if they help give an easy tone and if they do not become 
too noticeable. The writer should decide whether these colloquial 
idioms are appropriate to other traits of his style. 


Even when they entered college, they had various views to [more 

formally: of] just what their goal was. , 

Each launch is dotted with men successfully combating the fish 
[in] between equally successful combats with the bottle. 

For further examples and discussion see the articles *as to, *of. off, 
♦onto, and so on; ‘Function words. 

The general advice is that prepositions should not attract par¬ 
ticular attention or be allowed to weigh down a statement, since 
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they arc function words, but that at the same time a style should 
not be stiffened by trying to avoid natural phrases. 

c) Colloquial omission of prepositions. Informal and colloquial 
English show not only a frequent piling up of prepositions but 
the opposite tendency too—dropping a preposition that would 
be used in formal English. Prepositions, especially of. receive so 
little stress that they naturally drop out entirely in rapid speech 
and this same trait is now increasingly found in writers whose 
style is conspicuously colloquial. A few examples (with the 
omitted preposition of formal English in brackets) will suggest 
the tendency: 

... of permitting forward passing [atl any place behind the line 
of scrimmage.— John Kii kan, The New lork Times, Dec. 3U, 19 >7 
Malcolm Cowley . . . pointed out that the color (of| cloth we 
were using for the Giants faded too easily; . . .—Binnii r A. Cr.RI-, 
The New Republic, Apr. 21, 19 >7 
The most notable piece of equipment was an apparatus which 
made it possible to run the presses (at] almost twice their former 
speed. 

|ust as I got my last shirt out [of] the drawer . ...—Vinclnt Mc¬ 
Hugh, Caleb Catlum’s America, p. 85 
A *couplc [of] days later . . . 

d) Preposition at end of sentence. It was once fashionable for 
textbooks to put a stigma upon prepositions standing at the end 
of their constructions (What did you do it for?). But postponing 
the preposition is a characteristic English idiom, even though it 
runs contrary to our usual tendency to keep words of a construc¬ 
tion close together. In fact it is so generally the normal word 
order that the real danger is in clumsiness from trying to avoid a 
preposition at the end of a clause or sentence: 

Tell me what it is to which you object [what you object tol 

n 1 r l?J^ t i VCr a Ut ,0 . r, ^ l \r may a PP cal - hc wffl quibble over the 
method to be adopted [Whatever authority we may appeal to ] 

rW X K C T r CaSCS 316 P ° S5iblc ( like thc Ws "What did you bring 
rl at 1 b0 f° k , f0r , n,C t0 hc , rcad to out of for?"); but there is no 
Lhn n 1 for . hesitating to let a preposition fall at the end if natural 

bi nations!) r ' ,ythm plaCC “ therc - < C °"Wc *Verb-advcrb com- 

P rc P° sition at ^c end is such a firmly fixed habit 
that sometimes we use one at thc beginning and at the end: 

contact whJ VCS ° f d ‘ fferCnt indivi<h,a,s with whom he had come in 
Obviously such a sentence shows lack of revision. 
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References: Curme, Syntax , pp. 566-69; Fowler, pp. 457-59 and 

l_„_ * .1 a • TT** /"> 1 * •• » t •> i ^ — 


—-• — — j'l'* V/, * uitivi, rr 

other index entries; Fries, Chapter 7; Hall, pp. 213-17 

Present tense ‘Tenses of verbs; for the “historical present 
pp. 83-84. 


see 


^ * 

preventive Preferred by most people to preventative. 
principal—principle Associate principal as an adjective (the prin¬ 
cipal reason—the principal man of the town—the principal force 
involved) with other adjectives ending in -al: historic^/, politico/, 
musical. 

Principal as a noun is probably an abbreviation of a phrase in 
which it was originally an adjective: the principal that draws 
interest was once the principal sum; the principal of a school, 
the principal teacher; the principal in a legal action, the principal 
party; the principals in the cast of a play or movie, the principal 
actors. These arc the only common uses of principal as a noun. 

The noun meaning a general truth (the principles of science) 
or a rule of conduct (a man of high principles) is principle. 

Prin Principal clause The main or independent clause of a complex 
sentence. ‘Clauses, ‘Complex sentences 
Principal parts of verbs (Correction: Change the verb form to the 
one in good use, as given in the list below or in a dictionary.) 

The principal parts of a verb are the infinitive (ask), the past 
tense form (asked), and the past participle (asked). Most English 
verbs arc “regular”; that is, their past tense and past participle arc 
formed by adding - ed to the infinitive. A number, most of them 
descended from Old English strong verbs (compare the strong 
verbs in modern German), make these past parts by a change in 
vowel (strike, struck, struck). Some of these arc becoming regular 
(shined, weaved), and many arc made regular in colloquial and 
vulgate usage (blowed, growed). Reference: Fries pp. 59-71 

The following list includes a number of verbs with these irregular 
parts or with some other question of form. A form in parenthesis 
is decidedly less common m writing, and those labeled vulg. 
(vulgate) would not ordinarily occur in current wnting. A recent 
dictionary should be consulted for other verbs_ Those marked 
arc discussed further in separate entries in Part 2 of this book. 


Infinitive 


arise 

bear 


begin 


beg 

bid 


(to buy) 


Past tense 

arose 

bore 

began (vulg. begun) 
bid 


Past participle 

arisen 

borne 

'bom (given birth to) 
begun (vulg. began) 
bid 
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Infinitive 

Past tense 

bid (order) 

bade 

bite 

bit 

blow 

blew (vulg. blowcd) 

break 

broke 

•burst 

burst 

catch 

caught 

choose 

chose 

come 

came (vulg. come) 

dig 

dug (digged) 

•do 

did 

dive 

•dove, dived 

draw 

drew 

drink 

drank (archaic and 
vulg. drunk) 

•cat 

ate 

fall 

fell 

find 

found 

flee 

fled 

fly 

flew 

forget 

forgot 

freeze 

froze 

•get 

got 

give 

gave (vulg. give) 

go 

went 

grow 

grew (vulg. growed) 

hang 

hung, •hanged 

hear 

heard 

know 

knew (vulg. knowed) 

•lay 

laid 

lead 

led 

lend (*loan) 

lent 

let 

let 

lie (sec *lay) 

•lay 

light 

•lighted, lit 

lose 

lost 

pay 

•paid (of ropes: payed) 

plead . 

pleaded, plead 

prove 

proved 

ride 

rode 

ring 

rang, rung 

run 

ran (vulg. run) 

say 

said 

see 

saw 


Principal parts of verbs 

Past participle 
hidden 
bitten, bit 

blown (vulg. blowcd) 
broken 

(colloq: broke) 
burst 
caught 
chosen 
come 
dug 
done 

dived, dove 
drawn (vulg. drawed) 
•drunk (drank—drunken) 

eaten (cat) 

fallen 

found 

fled 

flown 

forgotten, forgot 

frozen (froze) 

got, gotten 

given 

gone 

grown 

hung, hanged 

heard 

known 

laid 

led 

lent 

let 

lain 

lighted, lit 

lost 

paid 

pleaded, plead 9 
•proved, proven 
ridden 
rung 
run 
said 
seen 
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Infinitive 

Past tense 

Past participle 

set 

set 

set 

shine 

shone, shined 

shone, shined 

show 

showed 

showed, shown 

shrink 

shrank, shrunk 

shrunk 

sing 

sang, sung 

sung 

sink 

sank, sunk 

sunk 

sit 

sat (vulg. set) 

sat (vulg. set) 

slide 

slid 

slid (slidden) 

sow 

sowed 

sown, sowed 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 

spit 

spit, spat 

spit, spat 

spring 

sprang, sprung 

sprung 

stand 

stood 

stood 

steal 

stole 

stolen 

swim 

swam, swum 

swum 

take 

took 

taken 

tear 

tore 

torn 

throw 

threw (vulg. throwed) 

thrown 

wake 

waked, woke 

waked, woke 

wear 

wore 

worn 

weave 

wove (weaved) 

woven, wove 

win 

won 

won 

wind 

wound 

(nautical: winded) 

wound 

wring 

wrung 

wrung 

write 

wrote 

written 


prior to Heavy (often journalese) for before 

Prior to [Before] coming here he had been at Stanford. 

privilege So spelled (but often misspelled) 

process, procedure, proceed We naturally spell process with one c, 
and proceed with two es; but only memory can make us spell pro¬ 
cedure with one e. The verb is proceed and the two nouns arc 
process and procedure. The pronunciation pro'ses is British rather 
than American; say pros'es. Pros'oscz is usually an affectation for 

the plural; say pros'es oz. , . 

Proceed means "to go/' strictly in a rather formal fashion, and is 
best kept for movement (We proceeded at a decent rate of speed). 
“We proceeded to unpack” usually means no more than "We 
unpacked” or "Then we unpacked.” 

Profanity Styles change in the handling of "cuss" words and pro¬ 
fanity. At present most writers, most editors, and most publishers 
arc liberal, much more liberal than formerly. In fiction, where the 
words pass through a character, simply be sure they arc fitting and 
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called for. Both cussing and cursing arc primarily oral, matters of 
muscular release rather than of meaning, and they often attract 
more attention to themselves in print than they deserve. That is. 
you can't put on paper all the vulgarity proper to a vulgar person's 
speech; the effect will be suggested by an occasional bit of cussing. 
In biography, criticism, and miscellaneous informational articles 
you have less freedom. There double dashes and euphemistic 
blankcty-blanks are more likely to be found. Such devices ordi¬ 
narily give the impression of a writer who is playing at being tough 
or who hasn't the courage to use language he believes is really ap¬ 
propriate. Use the expressions the subject seriously calls for. com¬ 
promising as little or as much as your temperament and circum¬ 
stance demand. In matter submitted to magazines, editors will 
make whatever alterations their policies demand. 

Professor Write: 


Professor Tewksbury for] Prof. F.. W. Tewksbury [or] 

E. W. Tewksbury, professor of electrical engineering. 

The colloquial prof is a clipped word, not an abbreviation, and 
if it is written should not have a period: 

He said all profs w ere a little crazy anyway. 

Strictly speaking professor should be confined to names of assist¬ 
ant professors, associate professors, and professors. Applying it to 
instructors is sometimes a well-meant courtesy but more often care¬ 
lessness. Teachers who are doctors of philosophy ("Ph.D.’s") arc 
often addressed as doctor, though now that most teachers have the 
degree, the title has lost its distinction. In official and business 
usage an instructor who has a doctor’s degree is often addressed as 
doctor. It would be better to address all teachers as Mr. or Miss or 

P Tu SS ° rS WOuId prcfcr - Students should follow 
the conventions of their own campus. 

Pr p 0 a 8 r r t1ciplc: ¥erb f0r " S Th ° X madc with to be and thc Present 

_ 1 am askin 6 he ' vas as king they have been asking 

“Tenses of verbs, “Verbs 

P bveT i a n reca d r i ,iVeS t >T KS of P ronouns - as adjee- 

ti\cs, arc called pronominal adjectives: 

Intf.rrocative: Which way did he go? 

Po=r ,VE: that ' V3 y this book those boys 

Indefinite- '”1^ idca , >° Ur d °S *'•«> scats 

some people each person all men 
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ProK Pronouns, types and forms (Correction: Change the form of the 
pronoun marked to the one expected in the grammatical con¬ 
struction in which it stands.) 

A pronoun is a word that represents (“means”) a person or thing 
or idea without naming it. Usually the meaning of a pronoun is 
completed by referring to a noun that names the person or thing 
or idea and that has been recently used in the discussion, called its 
antecedent (as the two that's in this sentence refer to noun and its 
refers to pronoun). For some pronouns, the “indefinites” all , any¬ 
body , few . . . (§8), the reference is either directly to the persons 
or things meant or it is made clear by the context in which it 
stands. 

Pronouns arc used in all the grammatical functions of nouns, 
as subjects, objects, appositives, and so on (•Nouns §3). Their 
uses arc described in * Reference of pronouns. This article lists 
the various types of pronouns and their case and plural forms. 


1. Tiie personal pronouns 





Nomina¬ 


Accusa¬ 




tive 

Genitive 

tive 

1st 

PERSON 

Sincular: 

•I 

my, mine 

me 



Plural: 

wc 

our, ours 

us 

2d 

PERSON 

Singular: 

you 

your, yours 

you 



Plural: 

you 

your, yours 

you 

3d 

PERSON 

Singular: 

he 


him 


masculine: 

his 



feminine: 

she 

her, hers 

her 



neuter: 

•it 

its (of it) 

it 



EITHER CENDER: 

•one 

one’s 

one 



Plural: 

they 

their, theirs 

them 


Archaic forms of the second person singular, thou, thy or thine, 
thee, arc used only in religious services, by the Society of I-ricnds, 

and occasionally in poetry. . , . . , , 

Mine formerly used before words beginning with a vowel or h 
(mine eyes , mine help) is no longer so used: my eyes . my help. 
The emphatic form of the genitive is used without a noun: 

The money is mine {ours, yours, hers, theirs). 

Yours came a whole week before mine. 

Some of the most common grammatical problems come from 
the fact that the personal and relative pronouns have separate 
forms for the nominative and accusative cases and our nouns do 
not. (•between you and me, “It’s me, *who, whom §§-, 3) 
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2. Relative pronouns 


‘who 

whose 

‘that 

of that 

‘which 

of which, whose 

what = that which 



whom 

that 

whom 


Whoever , whichever, whatever (and archaic: whosoever, which¬ 
soever, whatsoever) usually have an accent of surprise, irritation, 
or playfulness. 

As is archaic or vulgatc as a relative pronoun (°as §2): 

Handsome is as handsome does. 

Them as has gits. 


3. Interrogative pronouns, •who, ‘which, what; occasionally 
whoever, whatever 

4. Reflexive pronouns. Reflexive or intensive pronouns arc 
made of the personal pronouns plus the suffix -self or -selves. They 
arc called reflexive because the action of the verb is directed toward 
the subject of the construction (Me shaves himself; She bought 
herself two hats), ‘himself, ‘myself 

When used as intensives, these words arc usually construed as 
adjectives: 

The president himself delivered the address. 

I can finish the job myself. 


5. Reciprocal pronouns, ‘each other one another (formal) 

6. Numeral pronouns. The ‘cardinal numerals (one two 
three . . .) and the ordinals (first, second, third . . .) arc used as’ 
pronouns: I liree were there; The eighth won. 

7. Demonstrative pronouns 


‘tins these •that, those (Compare ‘kind, sort) 
the •former, the latter, the first, the second ... 
such, ‘so (I told you so) 

‘same 




^ large number of 
or less indefiniteness, often function as pronouns: 

all 

another 
‘any 
anybody 
anyone 
anything 
‘both 
‘each 


each one 

neither 

cither 

everybody (‘every § 2 ) 

‘nobody 

‘none 

everyone 

no one 

everything 

few 

nothing 
‘one, oneself 

many 

other 

much 

several 
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*some someone *such 

somebody something 

Questions on the uses of pronouns are discussed in * Reference 
of pronouns. 

References: Curme, Parts of Speech , Ch. 10; Syntax , index refer¬ 
ences; Fries, index references; Kennedy, §51 and index references 

Pronunciation The greater part of anyone’s use of language is 
spoken; consequently his pronunciation—the tone, the stress, the 
quality of particular sounds—is extremely important. A book can¬ 
not help much in this, since pronunciation is learned almost en¬ 
tirely by conscious or unconscious imitation of other speakers, but 
it can perhaps suggest an attitude toward a few of the major ques¬ 
tions in spoken English. As with words, constructions, and other 
traits of language, pronunciation varies according to the level of 
the speech used and varies in different regions. Some principles of 
selection from among the various forms of divided usage is a help 
to satisfactory pronunciation wherever a question arises. 

1. Levels of pronunciation. From the point of view of their 
social standing, various types of pronunciation can be grouped 
under the general headings of vulgatc, informal, and formal usage, 
each of which will differ somewhat between regions. 
a) Vulgatc pronunciation is the speech of people with relatively 
little education, used appropriately in their daily occupations but 
out of place in public affairs or in social groups using some other 
level of speech. Vulgatc pronunciation is usually somewhat slower 
than informal speech, often being a “drawl.” The local qualities of 
sounds that are characteristic of the educated usage of a region arc 
more conspicuous in the vulgatc. Short a may be conspicuously 
flat, as in catf or laugh; the characteristic Western r may be more 
conspicuous, and the Southern r may disappear altogether (as nio 
for more , where educated speakers would often have moa), or a 
New Englander may add an r to a word ending with a vowel (Me 
had no idear of how to run a farm). In a good deal of New Eng¬ 
land and Western speech there is a nasal quality. Unstressed sylla¬ 
bles may be completely lost, as kump'ni for company. Final conso¬ 
nants arc often slighted and words run together. There arc many 
individual words or groups of words that have vulgatc pronuncia¬ 
tions more or less widely current in a dialect area or throughout the 
whole country: rll for roil (once in good use); u'man for human; 
dipther'i a for diphtheria ; woild for world; wunst for once. One of 
the results of an effective education is a dropping of the more con¬ 
spicuous traits of vulgatc pronunciation. This is an important 
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social matter, since dress and speech arc the principal superficial 

marks of class distinction. . a 

b) At the other extreme is formal pronunciation, round clnctH 
in tiic platform speaking of ministers, teachers, and of others who 
make public appearances, in the stage pronunciation of actors and 
the more consciously trained radio announcers, and sometimes in 
an exaggerated form in concert singing. This speech is somewhat 
slower than usual conversational speech, without the relaxed 
quality of a drawl, though it may slur certain syllables rather con¬ 
sciously (as the -dry words noted in He). It is likely to give a fuller 
and more distinct value to individual vowel sounds, tends to use 
broad or intermediated ( f a H); its r's arc neither omitted nor fully 
sounded, and so on. The stresses arc somewhat heavier than in 
informal speech and tend to stress individual words rather than 
phrase units. Dictionaries for the most part record this rather 
conscious platform enunciation in indicating the pronunciation of 
words, though more recent dictionaries tend to give more attention 
to informal speech. 

c) Between these two extremes is informal pronunciation, usual 
in the conversation of educated people, and, spoken somewhat 
more slowly than in conversation, now quite usual in platform 
appearances. It shows more regional flavor than formal pronuncia¬ 
tion but not so much as the vulgatc. Its stresses are lighter than in 
formal speech and it is more rapid than either formal or vulgatc. 
The stress is more a phrase or sentence stress than a presenting of 
individual words: Saturday by itself might be pronounced sat'ar da, 
but in "I shan’t be here Saturday” it would become sat'or di and in 
rapid speech would be sat'adi or sa'o di (and in vulgatc even 
sa'di). Function words (the, and, that , there , to, the pronouns) 
rarely get their full values in typical speech and rarely need them. 
Vowels tend to become shorter, many become slurred (o), and 
consonants that are hard to sound in their position arc slighted or 
dropped or assimilated with other sounds as t in often (of'on) or 
in sit down (si doun'), or th in clothes (kloz). This represents the 
process by which cupboard has become kub'ard and Christmas has 
become kris'mas. In words that arc not in common use, however, 
such slighting of consonants is usually felt as vulgatc rather than 
informal: strictly (formal and informal, strikt'li; vulgatc, strik'li) 
or Arctic (formal and informal, ark'tik; vulgatc, ar'tik). 

A person’s pronunciation should be appropriate to the situation 
in which he is speaking and also should represent his own stand¬ 
ards. Ordinarily the exactness of formal pronunciation is out of 
place in conversation, even in “cultivated” conversation, as are the 
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laxities of vulgate. Too conscious attention to pronunciation in 
informal situations will handicap the speaker and irritate the 
listener. Pronunciation in appearances before groups must neces¬ 
sarily be somewhat slower, more distinct, but fundamentally it is a 
refinement of the speaker s better conversational style. 

2. Regional differences in pronunciation. A single standard 
of English pronunciation is even more impossible than a single 
standard in the use of words or in grammatical constructions, 
which arc stabilized somewhat by written literature. Since pronun¬ 
ciation necessarily is learned from personal associations, it naturally 
and unavoidably shows variety between regions. An educated 
Londoner, Scotsman, Bostonian, Chicagoan, Atlantan will show 
traits of their native speech but not enough to handicap them in 
talking with each other. British-made dictionaries arc not satisfac¬ 
tory guides for pronunciation in the United States. American- 
made dictionaries have tended to represent New England and 
eastern pronunciation, partly because many words would have to be 
rcspellcd two or three times if all parts of the country were to be 
considered. 

'I'lic best that a person can do in checking his pronunciation 
when a real question comes up is to consult a recent, carefully 
edited American dictionary and compare its recommendations with 
the usage of the group with which he lives. For a person who is 
likely to consult a dictionary at all, this will mean the more or 
less educated people in his community. If the dictionary offers 
a choice, he should take the word he hears around him unless an¬ 
other is more natural to him and he wants to keep that, risking 
being a little different. If the one lie hears consistently from fairly 
well educated people is not recorded in the dictionary, he is still 
safe in using that. 

The problem of a person going to live in a different part ot tnc 
country is more complex. Should lie drop his native speech and do 
as the Romans do? If he makes a specific and hasty effort to pick 
up the new speech, he will be almost sure to make mistakes, that is, 
lie will confuse the two. If lie can stand off the first attacks on his 
speechways, he will soon find that he will attract less attention. 
Then he will naturally acquire, bit by bit and without forcing, 
manv of the new ways' He need not be ashamed of honest traces 
remaining of his native speech. (Sec “Variations due to place, 

1 In fact, the words to worry about arc not the ordinary colloquial 
words so much as the new ones acquired in taking up new work or 
a new social status or new ideas or, in college, new subjects ot 
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study. Care should be taken to get a conventional pronunciation 
of these new words (acclimate, desultory, schizophrenic ...) as they 
arc learned, to be at home with them from the beginning. 

As Fowler puts it (p. 466). “Thebroad principles are: Pronounce 
as your neighbours do, not better." For the majority of words your 
neighbors arc the general public. For words in more restricted use, 
your neighbors are the group that uses them. Consequently there 
will be more local flavor in informal and familiar speech, less in 
speaking to limited and special audiences. It is more important to 
avoid vulgatc pronunciations than the regional pronunciations of 
educated people. 

3. Pronunciation kfy. In this book the pronunciation of words 
is indicated by rcspclling them in the following letters and sym¬ 
bols given below. 

Further details of the sounds represented by each letter of the 
alphabet, with examples, will be found in the articles on the sepa¬ 
rate letters, °a, *b, °c, and so on in Part 2 of this book. 

The stress of syllables is represented by a ' for a main stress and 
a' for a lighter stress, placed after the stressed syllable: ac'ri- 
kul'ehar. 

A long vowel in a lightly stressed syllabic is shorter than in a 
fully stressed syllabic: contrast the o of obey (6 ba') and of below 
( bo lc>'). 

a apple (ap'd)), fact (fakt) 

.i age (aj), obey (6 ha') 
a far (far), father (fa'Tllar) 
b back (bak), robber (rob'ar) 
eh child (child), church (chcrch) 
d do (dii), did (did) 

c bet (bet), effect (c fekt') 

c equal (c'kwal), see (sc), police (po les') 
c term (term), burnt (bernt) 
f fat (fat), stuff (stuf) 

8 «o (go), baggage (bag'ij) 

h hotel (ho tel') 

hw wheel (Invcl), whether (hwcTH'ar) 
i if (if), pithy (pith'i) 

» ice (is), buy (bi) 

i jam (jam), edge (ej), age (aj) 
k king (king), back (bak), cocoa (ko'kd) 

I hfc (lif), silly (sil'i), fill (fil) 
m am ( a ™), nicct (met), sample (sam'pal) 
n note (not), inner (in'ar) 
n S sin K (sing), song (song) 
o rock (rok), stop (stop) 
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6 open (6'pan), hope (hop), go (go) 

6 bought (b£t), ball (b61), caught (kot) 

oi voice (vois), boil (boil) 

ou house (hous), out (out), cow (kou) 

p paper (pa'par), cap (kap) 

r reach (rech), try (tri), tired (tird), door (dor) 

s say ($a), listen (lis'on), yes (yes) 

sh she (she), rush (rush), cushion (kush'an) 

t tie (ti), sit (sit), kitten (kil'on) 

th thin (thin), both (both), bath (bath) 

TH that (mat), bother (boTH'ar), bathe (baTH) 
u cup (kup), butter (but'ar) 
u full (ful), put (put) 
u rule (nil), tool (tul), move (miiv) 
u useful (iis'ful), music (mu'zik) 
v very (ver'i), salve (sav or sav), save (sav) 
w will (wil), with (with or with), won't (wont) 
y young (yung), yellow (ycl'o) 
z zero (zer'o), breeze (brez), trees (trez) 
zh measure (mczh'ar), rouge (riizh) 

a, called schwa (shva), represents the slurred or indefinite vowel 
sound of many unstressed syllables. It is variously spelled: 
a in sofa (so'fa), e in secretary (sck'ra ter'i), and by the other 
vowels and combinations of vowels. 

An r following a vowel changes the vowel’s sound, as in care, sere, 
core, sure , but a separate symbol is not used to represent the 
change: kar, ser, kor, shiir. 

French u and German ii arc represented by y, and French n, 
which gives a nasal value to a vowel preceding in the same syllabic, 
by n: cn route (aN rut'). 

4. Special points in pronunciation, (a) Slurred vowels. The 
naturalness of slurred vowels (the italicized vowels in again, 
academy, dormitory, laboratory, circus) has been explained in the 
discussion of informal pronunciation (§lc). For suggestions on 
spelling these words see “Slurred vowels. 

b) Stress. In general, English is a rather strongly stressed (ac¬ 
cented) language. 'Hie force of the stress varies a good deal among 
individual speakers. The stress of particular words (“detail, “ad¬ 
dress) varies with their meaning or with the frequency of their use. 
Some of the effects of a writer’s stress that show in his writing arc 
discussed in the article “Rhythm. Sec also “Noun and verb stress. 

c) Secondary stress. A word of three or especially of four sylla¬ 
bles is likely to have a main and a secondary stress: secondary 
sck'andcr'i, incidental in'si den'tal. One of the differences be¬ 
tween British and American pronunciation is that we tend to keep 
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secondary stresses in many words in which the British have but 
one: 

necessary: American ncs'o scr'i; British neVas ri 

dictionary: American dik'slun er'i; British dik'slian ri 

laboratory: American lab'ra to'ri; British lal/a ra tri |or la bor a tn| 

A few Americans attempt to follow the British shortening of 
such words, in the belief that the shorter pronunciation is the 
more genteel. But we arc not as a rule very skillful in skipping over 
the syllables of long words and such pronunciations do not fit our 
speech rhvthms. Most people’s reactions to the attempt arc those 
of tins rhyme: 

She who lisps with manner airs* 

"Diction-ry" for “dictionary," 

" Culin-ry" for "culmur)-," 

" Setnin-ry ” for "scmiiuiry* ’— 

Cart her to a cemetery! 

A. S. Phillips, Word Study, Nov. 1937 

d) Pronunciation and spelling. W ords really live in their oral 
forms, and any guide to pronunciation must start with the spoken 
words, not the written. But our spelling represents, roughly at least, 
the sounds of words, or often it represents the sounds they once 
had. (See Chapter 10. p. 267.) 

W'hcn words arc acquired from reading rather than from hear¬ 
ing. they are very often over-pronounced, in what arc known as 
spelling pronunciations. Sophomore on most campuses is two 
syllables, sof'mor, but people who see it more than they hear it 
arc likely to sound the middle o slightly (sof'amor); yearling is 
ycr'ling where it is regularly used, yer'ling as a spelling pronuncia¬ 
tion. Genuine familiarity with words is usually shown by using the 
oral rather than the spelling pronunciation. 

5. Pronunciation list. This list is in part to raise questions of 
pronunciation. The pronunciations suggested should be tested by 
comparing them with those you hear. For most words that raise 
questions of pronunciation, consult a good recent dictionary, as 
suggested in § 1 of this article. 

Pronunciations of other words will be found in the articles on 
each letter of the alphabet, * Foreign words in English, * Spelling. 

Proper names, and in various articles on particular words. 

W ; hcn two forms arc given, no choice is implied; a distinctly less 
common form stands in brackets. A large number of words arc 
spoken in two or more ways in good usage: 
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An * means that there is a separate entry on that word. 

i_ i i - / ■ f . • . 


abdomen ab do' man. ab'do man 
absorb ab sorb', ab zorb' 


drama dra'ma, dram's 
•economics c'ka nom'iks, 
ck'a nom'iks 


absurd ab serd' (ab zerd'J 
acclimate a kli'mit, ak'Ia mat 
•adult ad'ult, a dull' 
advertisement ad vcr'tiz mant, 
ad'var tlz'mam 
aerial ar'i al, a er'i al 
ally (noun) al'i, a li'; plural 
more often a liz'; verb a li' 
alma mater al'ma ma'ter 
J a I'm a ma'tar) 

alternate (verb) ol'tar nat, al'tar- 
nat; (adjective) ol'tar mt, al'- 
tar nit, 61 tcr'nit, al tcr'nit 
amateur am'a ter', am'a tur, 
am'a char 

amenable a men's bal, 
a me'na bal 

apparatus ap'a ra'tas, ap'a rat'as 
applicable ap'li ka bal 
Aryan iir yon, ar i an 
atypical a tip'i kal, a tip'i kal 
(See •a-) 

aviation a'vi a'shan 
aye (yes) i 
bade bad 

•biography bi og'ra fi, bi og'ra fi 
•bureaucracy bu rok'ra si 
(bu ro'kra si | 
business biz'nis 
chauffeur sho'far, sho fer' 
(•Foreign words in English § 1) 
chic slick, sink IchikJ 
combatant kom'ba tant 
company kum'pani; vulgatc 
kump'ni 

•contents kon'tents (kan tents'J 
coup ku (kup| 
coupon ku'pon, ku'pon 
coyote ki'ot, ki 6'ti 
•data da'ta, dat'a, da'ta 
debut da bu' (da'buj 
debutant deb'u tant, tlcb'u tant', 
deb'u tant 

decade, dck'ad, dc kad', dek'ad 
desperado dcs'par a'do, 
dcs'par a'do 

diphtheria dif thcr'i a; vulgatc 
dip thcr'i a 
diphthong dif'thong 
disputable dis put's bal, 
dis'pu ta bal 


•cither c'lllar. i'THar 
electricity a lek'tris'a ti 
Elizabethan i liz'a be'than, 
i liz'a beth'an 
err cr (crj 

exquisite cks'kwi zit, eks kwiz'it 
finance fi nans', fi'nans 
formidable for'mi da bal 
fortnight fort'nit, fort'nit 
gibbous gib'as 
•gladiolus glad'i o'las, 
gla di'o las 
gunwale gun's! 
harass har'as, ha ras' 
height hit | vulgatc filth j 
heinous ha'nos 
•human hu'man 
idea i dc'a 
impious im'pi as 
intlici in dir 
isolate i'so lat, is'6 lat 
juvenile ju'va ml, ju'va nil 
kimono ki mo'na, ki mo'no 
laugh laf, laf (*a §4) 
launch lonch, I inch 
•leisure le'zhar, lezh'ar 
lever Icv'ar, le'var 
lilacs li'laks 

matrix mat'riks, ma'triks 
menu men'u, ma'nu 
mischievous mis'cha vas 
(mis chc'vos| 
news nuz, nuz 
oasis 6 a'sis, o'a sis 
orgy or'ji 

•parliament par'll mant 
patriot pj'tri at |pat'ri at] 
penalize pe'nal iz, pcn'al iz 
percolator per'ka lii'tar 
•Phi Beta Kappa fi ba'ta kap'a 
•pianist pi an'ist. pc'a nist 
pleasure plczh'ar 
premier prc'mi ar [prem'yar] = 
prime minister, prc'mi ar, 
pra mcr' 

presentation prez'an tii'shan, 
prc'zcn ta'shan 
process pros'es, pro'ses 
pronunciation pro nun'si a'shan 
quay kc 
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ratio rn'sho, ra'shi 6 
real rc'ol 
red rel 

research ri sere I/, rc'scrch 
rodeo ro'di 6, ro dii'o 
rotogravure ro'to gra viir , l 
ro'to gra'vur 
•route rut, rout 

sociology so'shi ol'a ji, si/si ol'a ji 
strictly strikl'li, vulgate strik'li 
sumac shu'inak, sti'ntak 

•Colloquial and written English, °Foreign words in English, 
•Proper names. * Rhythm, •Spelling 

References: Kenyon; Robertson, Chapter 7; "A Guide to Pro¬ 
nunciation.” Webster's New International Dictionary . second edi¬ 
tion, especially Part I. "Standard Pronunciation." For the Inter¬ 
national Phonetic Alphabet, used in scientific transcription of 
speech, sec any issue of American Speech and most books on 
linguistics. 

Proofreading After copy has been set in type it must be checked 
for typographical and other mistakes before it is ready to be 
printed. A tentative print is made on long sheets known as galley 
proof. After the type has been corrected and made up into the 
pages which arc to be finally printed, page proofs arc taken and 
read for a last check. 

Corrections arc indicated in proof by abbreviations and symbols 
placed at one side of the line to be changed, with a c caret ( A ) 
inserted at the exact point in the line where the change is to be 
made. Proofreader’s marks arc illustrated on page 678. See pub¬ 
lishers’ stylcbooks for further details. 

Proper adjectives Proper nouns used as adjectives and adjectives 
directly derived from proper names and still referring to the place 
or person are capitalized. After proper adjectives lose the refer¬ 
ence to their origins, they become simple adjectives and arc not 
capitalized. 

the French language American interests 
the Indian service, but india ink 
a Paris (or Parisian) cafe, but paris green 

Proper names Considerable care needs to be taken to spell and pro¬ 
nounce the names of people, places, companies, institutions as the 
people most concerned with them wish to have 
pronounced. Many arc rare or in some wav 
(temz) . Worcester (wiis tar), San Joaquin Isa'n' 
cannot be relied on: it is Waco (wa'ko), Texas, t 
Maine. 


them spelled and 
unusual— Thames 
vvii ken'). Analogy 
>ut Saco (saw'ko). 


swastika swos'ti ka sw.is'ti ka 
CA $4) 
ihe ma, file 

tomato to m.'i'io.to in.i'to, 
to mat'6 
usage u'sij, u'/ij 
vaudeville votl'vil, vod'a vil, 
vod'vil 

white hwit, (wit) 
worsted wits'tad 
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--- 

Proofreader’s Marks 

> 3 r Delete and close up 

*2*| En dash 

2> Reverse 

* | Insert semicolon 

C Close up 

© Insert colon and en quad 

Inscri space 

O Insert period and en quad 

Paragraph 

? | Insert interrogation point 

□ Indent one cm 

(?) Query to author 

C Move lo left 

^ Use ligature 

D Move to right 

(5?) Spell out 

LJ Lower 

-to. Transpose 

n Elevate 

U/J Wrong font 

A Insert marginal addit 

ion Set in bold face type 

VA Even space 

/lOYYL Set in(roman)typc 

X Broken letter 

AjtaOL Set in italic type 

J, Push down space 

caps Set in CAPITALS 

Straighten line 

SC Set in SMALL CAPITALS 

\\ Align type 

JLc Set in lower ease 

/\ Insert comma 

Lower-case letter 

^/ Insert apostropha 

A&t Let it stand 

Insert quotes 

Run in same paragraph 

—1 Hyphen 

JUL> Insert lead between lines 

>**1 Em dash 

-&i $c Hair space between letters 

From A Manual of Style, The University of Chicago Press 


In place names the recommendation to use the pronunciation 
current in the place is complicated because the inhabitants often 
do not agree. Chicago is pronounced both shi kaw'go and shi cii'go. 
English has tended to anglicize or even to rename many foreign 
places: Paris (pa'ris instead of pa re'); Prague (prag instead of the 
continental priig or the Czech pra'ha). One cemetery monument 
has Loyd on one side and Lloyd on the other, to represent the hus¬ 
band’s and the wife’s preferred spellings. 

Many fairly common names occur in various forms: How— 
Ilowe , Harvey — Hervey , Cohen — Cohn — Kohen. Mdc-Mc-M , and 
so on. Special care is needed with names having silent letters or 
some peculiarity of spelling or phrasing: Pittsburgh, Lindbergh, the 
Johns Hopkins University, the State University of Iowa, the Ohio 

State University. .. 

Dictionaries and encyclopedias give the pronunciation and spell- 
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ing of the best known people and places. For foreign names in 
current news, we can try to follow the national newscasters. I hey 
will show some variation, but they have made an effort to find a 
reasonable pronunciation. 

Getting proper names in the right form is courtesy as well as 
accuracy. This is especially important in all published work. 

References: Holt. Alfred II.. American Place Sanies ( New York. 
193S»; Read. Allen \Y\. * The Basis of Correctness in the Pro¬ 
nunciation of Place-Names,” American Speech, 19>>. viii. 42 4b; 
Recent dictionaries. Course names 


Proportion ' Emphasis *2 

proposition is originally a business word for offer, plan, proposal. 
which is inappropriate in general usage. I have a proposition 
for you” = "I have a plan . . 

Prosody ‘ Verse form 

proved—proven As the past participle of prove, proved (lie had 
proved . . .) is much more common than proven and is always 
right. But proven is often used (It had proven quite satisfactory; 
of proven worth). 

Proverb 0 Epigrams 

Pro-verb ‘do §2 


Provincialisms 0 Localisms 

psychology, psychiatry Watch the spelling of these words: 

psychology psychologist psychoanalyze psychoanalysis 
psychiatric (si'ki at'rik) psychiatry (si ki'o tri, rarely si'ki at'ri) 

psychiatrist (si ki'a trist, rarely si'ki at'rist) 

public is a ‘collective noun and takes either a singular or plural 
construction according as the writer wishes to stress the whole 
group or the individuals: 

The public is invited. The public are invited. 

Mis public is made up of the very young and the fairly old. 

Consult the libraries and you will find that the ordinary public 
do not read poetry.—P. B. Ballard, Thought and Language, p. 250 

Punctuation (Correction: Correct the obvious error in punctua- 
tion. If the change to be made is not clear to you, consult the 
Index article on the particular mark.) 

A discussion of the function and general uses of the punctua- 

•vW' 1 I rkS 'n a K d t 0f l iffer i!?, g st >’ les of P""Ct"-ition ("open” and 
close ) will be found in Chapter 11, p. 276. 


Pn 
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Details of the uses of the individual marks will be found in the 
Index articles on each: 


* Apostrophe 
* • Asterisk 

{} * Brace 
[ j * Brackets 
A 0 Caret 
: * Colon 

, 0 Comma 

— * Dash (including the 

long dash-) (2M) 

. . . •Ellipsis 

Sec also: * Division of words; 
tivc and non-rcstrictive; •Scries. 


! * Exclamation mark 

* Hyphen 

- * Leaders 

( ) * Parentheses 
. * Period 

? •Question mark 
•Quotation marks 
; •Semicolon 

- •Underlining (for 

italic type) 

•Letters; •Quotations; •Restric- 


Puns A pun is a figure of speech in which a word is used in two 
senses at once (the nut that holds the wheel = automobile driver) 
or in which a word is substituted for another of similar sound but 
different meaning (hire education). Reasonable punning is a 
healthy use of language, which may be funny or serious. The objec¬ 
tion often made to puns is to their overuse or to puns which in¬ 
volve sound and not meaning. Good puns arc appropriate to col¬ 
loquial and informal usage, usually giving an accent of ironic 
humor (as in Dorothy Parker's “a girl's best friend is her mutter”) 
or of light dispraise: 

Europe will feel greatly relieved if it can get through this month 
without disaster. There is nothing madder than a March Herr Hitler. 
_Howard Brubaker, The New Yorker , March 18, 1939 

Compare •Homonyms. 

Purist A purist is a person who is overcarcful in the use of lan¬ 
guage, especially one who wishes everyone to follow the rules of 
prescriptive grammar (•Grammar §2) and who tries to hold 
words to their strictest meanings. Dictionaries and scientific gram¬ 
mars arc more liberal. 

Purpose Adverbial clauses of purpose arc most commonly intro¬ 
duced by so that: 

He is packing tonight so that he can start early in the morning. 

More formally, that is used; and more wordily, in order to, for the 
purpose of, with a view to. Colloquially *so is used alone: 

He is packing tonight so he can start early in the morning. 
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put in, over . .. Put in is good informal usage for spend (put in time, 
put in money). Put over (a plan, a sale), put across (a scheme, an 
idea) arc colloquial and arc often objected to because they are too 
frequently used. 


Q is an unnecessary letter in English. It was brought into Eng¬ 
lish use in words borrowed from French, originally derived from 
Latin (question, quarter, quiet), and later borrowings directly 
from Latin added to the number [quorum, quota). Some Old 
English words with kw sound (spelled cw) were rcspellcd with qu: 
quick (from owe), queen (from cuen), quench (from cwencan ). 

Q is always followed by u in English. Ou is ordinarily pronounced 
kw \ ( quite, quilt, quadrilateral) though in a few words the French 
value, k, is kept: coquette (koket'), quatorze (katcirz'). Final 
■que is k: antique (an tek'), unique (u nek'). It is not necessary to 
keep the French pronunciation in words that have been anglicized: 
Quebec (kwi bek'—French kabek). 0 questionnaire . 

Question mark (?) (Correction: Punctuate this sentence as a 
question.) 

1. The principal use of the question mark is as the end-stop to a 
question (What was the real reason?). 

2. A question mark may or may not be used after a request that 
is phrased as a question, depending on the formality of the style: 

Formal: Will you please return this at your earliest convenience? 

Informal: W ill you please return this at your earliest convenience. 


Que4tr 


3. A question mark is no longer used after an indirect question 
(He wanted to know what the real reason was). 

4. A question mark is used to show that a statement is approxi¬ 
mate or questionable, as with uncertain dates: 

Geoffrey Chaucer 1340?-1400 (or) Geoffrey Chaucer 1340(?)-1400 

5. A question mark in parentheses as a mildlv sarcastic comment 
or to label would-be witticisms is now out of fashion and is better 
omitted: 


No fashionable woman would think of going to a football game 
unless she looked like a giant squirrel or some other innoccnt(?) fur- 
bearing animal. 7 

6. When a question mark and quotation marks fall together, 
the question mark is outside if the quoting sentence is the ques¬ 
tion, inside if the quoted sentence is the question: 

.r \ c c 
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questionnaire 


I Ie asked, 'Did you really say that?” 

Did you really say "I thought you were older than that”? 

After a double question only one question mark is used. 

Did she ask, Mow many arc coming?” 

See "Quotation marks §4. 

questionnaire keeps the French spelling, with two n’s. The English 
form c/uestionary does not make much progress. 

Pronounced as an English word: kwcs'chan ar'. 

Questions 1. In speaking; a rising inflection usually marks a ques¬ 
tion, and m writing, a question mark at the end. But usually a 
question is more accurately indicated by the form of the sentence. 
It may be introduced by an interrogative word: 

Pronoun: W ho was that? What would you do in his place? 
Adjective: Which way did he go? W hat book shall I read next? 
Adverb: Where shall we eat? When will you be coming back? 

IIow much is that one? Why didn't you say so in the first place? 
A question may be indicated by inverted word order, the verb com¬ 
ing before its subject. In older English any verb could stand first 
(Came he yesterday?), but now this order is found only Vf&U'&V. 
have, shall, will, can, may, must, need, and ought (Was hq.tftqtftf) 
and in colloquial subjcctlcss sentences ( Want this one?)* Ordi¬ 
narily a phrasal verb is used and the auxiliary comes before the sub¬ 
ject (Do you think he would go if he was asked?). A statement is 
turned into a question by an inverted clause at the end (He didn't 
try. did he?). 

A direct question that is parenthetically part of another sentence 
sometimes begins with a capital and sometimes not: 

He felt a strong urge—as indeed who doesn’t?—to write a really 
good modern novel.— Noel Coward, To Step Aside, p. 9 
2. Questions arc useful, if sparingly used, to focus the reader's 
attention, either to introduce a change in subject, as in the first of 
the two quotations that follow, or to emphasize by the change in 
sentence movement an important point, as in the second: 

Will it ever be possible for the middle classes to gain real individ¬ 
ualism? To achieve the goal, they must undergo a "radical” change. 
The old picture of the original Babbitt, symbolized by Louis Philippe, 
with his cumbersome form, his pear-shaped head, his thick neck swal¬ 
lowing up his chin, his prominent belly, and ridiculous frock-coat 
tightened at the waist, must disappear. In its place must be substi¬ 
tuted the portrait of a young man, possessing the trim build of an 
athlete; the eager willingness to work, produce, and share; and the 
sharp mentality of a scholar.—F. C. Palm, The Middle Classes, 
t hen and Now, p. 409 
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\Vc arc beginning to see that the ideal of a liberal education is too 
large to be put into four years of a college course. It is the growth of 
a lifetime spent in contact with the actual world. But it is not too 
much to ask that in a university the student should be brought into 
contact with different types of the intellectual life, and that each type 
should be kept distinct, lie should learn that the human mind is a 
marvelous instrument and that it may Ik* used in more than one way. 

Variety in courses of study is less important than variety and indi 
viduality of mental action. I low does a man of science me his mind? 
How docs an artist feel? What makes a man a jiuist. a man of busi¬ 
ness, a politician, a teachei? I low does ethical passion manifest itself? 
W hat is the historical sense? 

These are not questions to be answered on examination papers. But 
it is a reasonable hope that a young mail in the formative period of 
his life may learn the answers through personal contacts.—S ammi.i. 
McCiiord Ckoiiiirs. The Pleasures of an Absentee l.aiullonl, 
pp. -48 -49 

Occasionally a question makes an effective opening for a paper, 
but it should be a genuine question, leading to the subject, and not 
a general one concocted just "to get attention." 

3. An indirect question is a question that is not quoted directly 
but is made a subordinate member of another sentence. An indi¬ 
rect question is not marked with cither a question mark or with 
quotation marks, and the tense of the verb is changed, if necessary, 
to fit the sentence in which it stands: 


Direct: "What arc our plans for tomorrow?" 

Direct: lie asked what our plans for tomorrow were. 

Indirect: He asked, "Do you really understand what you have read?’ 
Indirect: He asked us if we really understood what we had read 
He always asks us whether we understand what we have read. 

4. For a statement cast in the form of a question sec ‘Rhetorical 
question. 


quite In formal English quite means "entirely, wholly," as in 
quite gone. __ In informal and colloquial English, it is reduced in 
meaning to somewhat, very, rather": "I am quite tired"; "We 
went quite a long way. M 

nW«"!? a v lng r SSCS ° Ver iBt ° a numbcr of convenient colloquial 

cdloquia? a ^ ^ a Uttle ’ ^ “ l ° l ■ QuitC S ° me tin,e is 

Q c U o?form tn a : kS ( " Make the quotation mark: 

r , r r° 1, ; Cn,IOnal USagc ' l' n,c Sequent slips arc: for- 
quotafiom fa d qUO ‘ at ‘° n mark , s; P unclua «on with interrupted 
§4a hi) H q marks combincd with other marks. 
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Quotation marks—§ 1 Indicating quotations 


1. Methods of indicating quotations. ( a ) Double quotes 
(“ ”) arc the usual marks. The mark before the quoted matter is 
the open-quote, and the one after is the close-quote. 

b) The use of single quotes (‘ ’) is common in England and is 
increasing in the United States. They are used by The Atlantic 
Monthly and by many publishers in some of their books. The single 
quotes are as accurate as the double and are much less spotty on 
the page. 

c) For quotations within quotations, double and single quotes are 

alternated. If you begin with the double marks: “ \ . .’ if you 
begin with the single: ‘ . .” \ If there are quotations within two 

such quotations, continue to alternate the double and single quotes 
as needed. 

d) Indenting is used to indicate quotations, especially in factual 
writing involving numerous quotations of some length, as in this 
book. No quotation marks arc used, and in print the size of type 
is usually reduced. Publishing houses have rules about how long 
a quotation must be to be reduced and indented—that it should 
run to at least five lines, for example, or consist of more than one 
complete sentence. In double spaced typewritten manuscript, such 
quotations arc usually indented and single spaced; in longhand 
copy they arc simply indented. 

2. Principal uses of quotation marks, (a) Quotation marks 
arc used to indicate all passages taken from another writer, whether 
a phrase or a page or more. The quoted matter may be worked into 
the constructions of the quotcr's sentence, or it may stand by itself: 

From the enormous mass of material put at his disposal, Mr. Car- 
nett chose those letters that would make "a book in which Lawrence s 
career, his intellectual development and the details of his life should 
be recorded, traced and documented almost entirely in his own 
words/— Charles Poork, The New York Times, March 10, 1939 

When speeches or a short conversation arc not given for their 
own sake but to illustrate a point, they arc usually put in the body 
of the paragraph: 

Do these instances of the beginnings of new words give us any hints 
in the search for those new words for which every passing month 
shows the urgent need? I think they do. First, simplicity and euphony 
—though not simplicity at all costs. Many years ago, I was chaffing 
an old friend about the deficiency of his native Welsh. “It s very 
lacking in the most ordinary scientific terms,” I remarked. ‘Tor ex¬ 
ample?” “Well, what’s the Welsh for galvanometer?' I asked. And 
if it comes to that, what’s the English for it?” A very proper re¬ 
joinder which, correctly interpreted, means that gas is preferable to 
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Quotation marks—§ 3 Miscellaneous uses 


aeriform fluid, and drop-counter to stalagmometer. All within reason, 
of course: docs it follow, for example, that foreword is better than 
preface? — Allan Ferguson. “The Scientist s Need for New \\ ords. 
The Listener, April 21, 19 >7 

b) There arc no half quotes. A sentence is cither an exact quota¬ 
tion. in quotation marks, or else it isn t and so is not.quoted. A 
speech summarized or quoted "indirectly is not marked: 

Direct quotation: The manager told me. “I work harder in one day 
keeping the girls busy than they work all week." 

Indirect quotation: The manager told me that lie worked harder 
in one day keeping the girls busy than they worked all week. (Not: 
The manager told me "that lie worked harder in one day keeping 
the girls busy than they worked all week."] 


c) Some adventurous writers of fiction—William Saroyan, Wil¬ 
liam Carlos Williams (in Life Along the Passaic River), and a few 
others—do not use quotation marks in the dialog of their stories, 
but the practice is not common, and dropping them is somewhat 
confusing. Sec * Conversation for their use in dialog. 

3. Miscellaneous uses of quotation marks, {a) Newspapers 
and many magazines use quotes around titles of books and periodi¬ 
cals, for which formal writing uses italics: 

Down on Boston’s historic waterfront, a yachting-supply firm has 
in its window a display of books intended for the practical use of 
mariners. Standing between Bowditch’s "New American Practical 
Navigator” and Dutton's "Navigation and Nautical Astronomy" is 
Mitchell's "Gone with the Wind ."—The New Yorker, Dec. 4, *1937 

In academic style, which uses italics for titles of books and the 
names of periodicals, quotes are used for titles of written works 
shorter than volume length, for single poems, short stories, maga¬ 
zine articles, but not ordinarily for chapter titles. See "Form of 
bibliographical entries,” p. 325, and * Titles of articles, books, etc. 
b) In formal writing words that are used as words rather than for 
their meaning, like the examples in this book, arc put in italics 
(underlined in manuscript); in informal writing they would often 
be put in quotes: 


Capitalism is thus a shape, a form, which speaks, commands, 
fights, runs away. Asked to define it, the debater on the left intro¬ 
duces more abstractions: "Absentee ownership,” "surplus value” 
class struggle "private ownership of the means of production,” "cx- 
plo.tat.on °f the masses,” "imperialism,” "vested interests,” "prole- 

word^ rn n 0ll c gCO,S,C ’ rJ he “P’S." 1 and man Y m ore. The great 

words roll. Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words, p. 275 & 
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Quotation marks—§ 4 and other marks 


c) In formal writing a word from a conspicuously different level of 
speech may be put in quotation marks, but this practice is less 
common than formerly. In informal writing there is less need for 
these apologetic quotes, because there is greater latitude in choice 
of words. If the word is appropriate, use it without apology, and if 
it isii t appropriate, ordinarily don’t use it. 

Everybody told Bib what a sucker [not “sucker”] he was. but lie 
still had confidence in the designer of the plane. 

After the Yale man had said his piece, the Dartmouth frosh started 
to blow Ins horn again. [The question here is whether the said his 
piece, frosh, and blow his horn are appropriate; if they are not, quotes 
will not make the sentence respectable.] 

Colloquial figures of speech do not need to be quoted: 

A dirt path would be easier to walk on and at the same time 
wouldn t wear out so much cowhide. [Not “cowhide”] 

(I) Practice differs in writing single words that arc spoken or 
thought: 

Stephen said “Yes,” so we went to work at once. 

Stephen said Yes, so we went to work at once. 

Stephen said Yes, so we went to work at once. 

Probably the first form is the most common. 

4. Quotation marks and other marks, (a) When a question 
mark or an exclamation mark ends a quotation, it is placed inside 
the quotes: 

“Don’t go near that wire!” lie shouted. 

Then in a calm voice she asked, “Why couldn’t you have said so 
in the first place?” 

When a question mark or exclamation mark belongs to a sen¬ 
tence that includes a quotation, it is placed after the quotes: 

What kind of work can a man put into “the cheapest building that 
will last fifteen years”?—L ewis Mumford, Sticks and Stones, p. 172 

b) Most American publishers put commas and periods inside the 
close-quotes, whether they belong with the quotation or not. The 
reason for this is that the quotes help fill the small spot of white 
that would be left if the comma or period came outside. Sonic 
writers follow the conventions that apply to the exclamation and 
question marks, putting comma or period inside the quotes if it 
belongs with the quotation, outside if it belongs with the quoting 
sentence, but this usage is much less common. 

Semicolons usually stand after the quotation mark. 
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c) Introductory words and stage directions arc set off by a comma. 

or by two commas if they interrupt the quotation: 

Robert said. "I should think that by this time you would have 

learned what he expects of you." 

"History," it has been said, "does not repeat itself. I he historians 

repeat one another.”—M ax Beerbohm. Works, p. 4 s 

(Note that does is not capitalized after the interruption, because 

it docs not begin a sentence.) 

The comma after a short informal introductory phrase is really 
unnecessary, since the quotes keep the two elements distinct, and 
there is noticeable tendency to do without it: 

The OED says “The stress contc'nt is historical. & still common 
among the educated.”—II. W. I'Owler, p. 93 

"Poetry gives most pleasure” said Coleridge "when only generally 
and not perfectly understood”; . . —A. E. Housman, The Name 
and Nature of Poetry , p. 36 

When quoted phrases arc closely built into the construction of 
a sentence, they arc not set off by commas: 

I hurried past the zero ease with its cream molds, just barely saying 
"Hi!” to Danny and the girls behind it. 

"I give him the book* has two equally correct passives: "He is 
given the book ‘ and "The hook is given to him.”—E. II. Sturte- 
vant, Linguistic Change, p. 1 38 

A formal introduction to a quotation is usually followed by a 
colon, as in the statements introducing the examples in this article. 

See "Suggestions for taking notes.” p. 334, and "The first draft.” 
p. 337; •Conversation; • Plagiarism. 

q. v. means "which see" (from Latin quod vide). Is is used as a 
cross reference label in some reference works, though now more 
generally replaced by the English see. 



(r) as in ready , arch, arrears, car. 


The r-sound shows wide variation, more than that of any other 
consonant. It varies in different English-speaking regions, from 
Scotch and North of England "burrs" to a slight vowel sound (as 
in doa for door) or even to complete omission. In American speech, 
r is strongest in Western pronunciation, less conspicuous in New 
England and Southern. 

The r-sound also varies according to its position in a word. It is 
strongest, in all regions, before a vowel: real , rob, children , fairy. 
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racket 


Before a consonant sound it varies: as in bark from bak to bark or 
in burn from ben to bern. At the end of a word r is likely to be 
slighted, especially if the following word begins with a consonant 
sound: are (a or ar), fare (fao or far); if the following word begins 
with a vowel, the r-sound is usually full as in far away. In vulgate 
and sometimes in educated informal pronunciation r is intruded 
where none belongs to the word, as in “an idcar of what's right,” 
or it is transposed (“metathesis"), as in mod'ron for modern, 
ad'ri on'daks for Adirondacks. 

In this Guide and Index the r symbol indicates the pronuncia¬ 
tion of words witli the expectation that the speaker will render 
the sort of r that he is accustomed to. 

For further details of r in American pronunciation sec Kcnvon, 
pp. 156-61. 

racket The spelling racquet is British. Write tennis racket. 

Racket in the sense of an illegitimate way of making money, 
usually involving threats or violence, has made its way from slang 
into the informal language. Used to mean any business or par¬ 
ticular way of making money (the baseball racket, the lumber 
racket), it is still slang unless used to imply illegitimate means. 

radio takes the regular verb'and noun endings: radioed, radioing, 
radios, radio's. 

raise—rear Rear is now formal in the sense of rearing a child or 
of being reared. Bring up in this sense is current in all levels of 
usage. Raised is good informal and colloquial usage: “I was born 
and raised in Kentucky." 

rarely means “seldom" (or in archaic and formal English, “with 
rare skill," as “a rarely carved panel"). 

Rarely ever (I rarely ever go) is an established colloquial idiom. 

ration (rations) Ration is pronounced ra'shaj\ or rash'on, the latter 
especially in the Army and wherever rations arc handled in large 
quantities (or numbers). 

re- The prefix re-, meaning “again," is hyphened: (1) when the 
word to which it is joined begins with <?: re-enact , re-enlist, re-enter, 
re-examine , and (2) when the form with hyphen can have a slightly 
different meaning from the form without: 
reform, to change, improve— re-form, to shape again 
recover, to regain— re-cover, to cover again 
and (3) (rarely) for emphasis, as in “now reseated in fair com¬ 
fort." or in informal or humorous compounds, re-re-married. 

Ordinarily there is no hyphen: rearrange . refine . remit. 
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realtor 


reaction has escaped from chemistry and the biological sciences 
to become a * counter word for any response of feeling or idea: 

Let me have vour reaction to [often on] this. 

She reacted violently when he appeared. 

My reaction to this poem was on the whole favorable. 

The objection to reaction in such use is tire objection to all 
counter words. It tends to crowd out more appropriate or more 
exact words—opinion, attitude . feeling, response . impression, and 
any number of words for exact feelings and opinions. 

Reading and writing We naturally read for entertainment and for 
instruction; our inclinations lead us to the first type and cither 
inclination or class assignments to the latter. But besides these 
fundamental motives to reading anyone interested in writing lias 
another—reading to set a goal for his own writing. This does not 
mean consciously imitating Time or The New Yorker or Charles 
A. Beard or Aldous Huxley or Pearl Buck. It means rather reading 
with attention and occasional analysis the writers who genuinely 
appeal to us and allowing what docs appeal genuinely to influence 
casually and naturally our own way of writing. 

This sort of reading influence is especially necessary in college 
because a student must read so much in textbooks and routine 
reference books and in the literature of earlier periods. This earlier 
literature furnishes material for thought and feeling—but very 
often an English major loses touch with the idiom of his own 
time. To counteract the effect of this college reading, a student 
interested in writing needs to read as widely as he can in the 
better current magazines and books, fiction and non-fiction, espe¬ 
cially of the type that he hopes to write. It is not likely that he 
will write papers that will be better than what lie reads and lie has 
no very sure background for judging his own work except a sensi¬ 
tive and critical reading of the somewhat similar work of the more 
important writers of his time. 

real—really Real is not used in formal writing except as an adjec¬ 
tive: "a real experience, a real chore.” In vulgate and familiar use, 
real is an adverb, a more emphatic very (Write real soon; It’s 
real pretty; It went off real well). 

Really is both an informal and a formal adverb (a rcallv suc¬ 
cessful party. It really went off well). 

realtor This business coinage has an advantage not possessed by 
most of its class, since it is much more economical than real estate 
agent. Pronounced re'al tor. rc'ol tor. 
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reason is because 


reason is because In formal English the construction beginning 
I he reason is . . is completed by a noun or a noun clause, to 
balance the noun reason: 

The reason for my poor work in French was [noun:] my intense 
dislike of the subject. 

The reason for my poor work in French was [noun clause:] that I 
disliked the subject intensely. 

But in speech not many noun clauses introduced by that are used 
and the connective that most obviously stresses the notion of 
reason is because , so that in colloquial English we should prob¬ 
ably find: 

The reason for my poor work in French was because I didn't like 
the subject. 


“The reason is because . . is frequently found in writing: 

In general it may be said that the reason why scholasticism was held 
to be an obstacle to truth was because it seemed to discourage further 
enquiry along experimental lines.—B asil Willey, The Seventeenth 
Century Background, p. 7 

Current English Usage calls this construction “Acceptable 
colloquially” (p. 145). Sec Poolcy, pp. 119-20; F. N. Cherry, 
‘‘Some Evidence in the Case of ‘is because,’ ” American Speech, 
1933, viii, 55-60. 

Reasons For paragraphs developed by giving reasons for the idea 
stated in the topic sentence, sec “Reasons.” p. 106. 

receipt—recipe (ri set'—rcs'i pi) Both words mean “a formula, 
directions for making something.” Locally one or the other may 
be preferred by cooks, but they arc interchangeable in actual 
meaning. Receipt also means “a written acknowledgment for 
something received." 

Reciprocal pronouns Each other, one another arc called reciprocal 
pronouns. They arc used only as objects of verbs or prepositions. 
In formal usage some writers keep each other to refer to two, 
one another for more than two. General usage has each other for 

all senses. 


They had hated each other for years. 

Formal: For the first time all the members really saw one another. 
Informal: For the first time all the members really saw each other. 


reckon ‘calculate, guess, reckon 

Redundancy, Redundant See • Repetition,’ p. 168, “Repetition, 
* Wordiness. 
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Reference of pronouns 

Reference of pronouns (Correction: Change the pronoun marked 
(or revise the sentence) so that its reference will be exact and 
obvious and the pronoun itself will be in the conventional form.) 

A pronoun refers to something without naming it, so that 
its meaning (except of an indefinite pronoun) is completed by its 
reference to some other word or group of words, called its 
antecedent. This fact makes using pronouns accurately more 
complicated than the use of other words, which name and so refer 
directly to persons or things or actions or qualities. The personal 
and relative pronouns are further complicated by having a separate 
case form for the accusative, as nouns do not. And in writing, 
the form and reference of pronouns can be seen clearly, so that 
their casual use, which does not attract attention in speech, 
should be made more exact and the conventions of published 
usage should be followed. For these reasons a writer needs to 
watch his pronouns especially, and in revising a paper he should 
make sure that they arc accurate in form and in reference. Since 
a college student almost always knows the form that is appropriate 
in a given sentence, an exact use of pronouns is simply a matter 
of care. Testing the reference of pronouns is one of the specific 
jobs of revision. 

This article runs over the principal points in the use of pro¬ 
nouns in formal and informal English. 

1. Exact and clear reference, (u) If the meaning of a pro¬ 
noun is completed by reference to a particular noun, the reference 
to this antecedent should be exact and obvious. 


The first hundred miles, which we covered before lunch, were 
rough, but they seemed to go faster than the sixty we did in the 
afternoon. (The noun miles is the antecedent of which and of they.] 

Ah purchases for the University pass through a central purchasing 
office. These include books, trucks, building materials, food, and 
hundreds of other items. [These refers to purchases.] 

Swimming may be more fun than calisthenics, but it can’t give 
such a general development. (It refers to swimming.] 

f \ Ha ' crmc y cr 3skcd Mr- Paige to come to his house. 
[His refers to Mr. Havermeyer. Although another name has been 

perverse reading would fail to understand the 
statement. The formers instead of his would be pedantic here.] 

p rofessor Frank thought that McKinly was grateful to him for 
owmg him to graduate. (The first him refers to Professor Frank 
the second to McKinly. Actually no ambiguity is possible here and 
the sentence would be all right in speech and informal writing 
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Reference of pronouns—§ 1 Exact 

Confusion may arise when the pronoun seems to refer to a 
nearby noun to which it cannot sensibly refer o. when there is 
no noun nearby; when it refers to a noun used subordinate^ in 
the preceding construction, perhaps to one used as a possessive or 
as an adjective; and when two or more pronouns are crossed so 
that the exact reference isn't readily clear. Usually to improve 
such a reference the sentence must be revised. 

He isn’t married and doesn’t plan on it. [. . . and doesn’t plan 
to marry'.] 

i an attack of acute appendicitis. It broke 

before the doctors had a chance to operate. [It cannot refer to 
appendicitis in the statement made. The second sentence should 
begin His appendix broke. . . . Slips in reference arc common when 
the pronoun refers back to a noun in the preceding sentence.] 

A legislator should be a man who knows a little about law and 
government and he should know how to apply them to the best 
interests of his people. [For them put his knowledge.] 

Bill provided more excitement one afternoon when lie was skip¬ 
ping rocks across the swimming hole and cut open a young girls head 
who was swimming under water. [. . . and cut open the head o/ a 
young girl who was swimming under water.] 

To many of us the word geology means little in our everyday lives. 
Yet it deals with materials in use for making our homes and factories, 
metals of which our cars arc made, and the fuel which enables us to 
drive them. (// should refer to geology (the science), not to the word. 
To revise, drop the word in the first line.] 

Businessmen without regard for anyone else have exploited the 
mass of workers at every point, not caring whether they were earning 
a decent living wage, but only whether they were getting a lot of 
money. (The hrst they refers to workers, the second to businessmen. 
The sentence needs complete rewriting, but the second part could be 
improved somewhat by saying: . . . not caring whether they paid a 
decent living wage, but only whether they were getting a lot ot 
money.] 

Remember that clear reference is a matter of meaning , not just 
of the presence or position of certain words. 

b) Formal and informal usage differ somewhat in the use ot 
pronouns to refer to the idea of a phrase or clause, f ormal usage 
avoids such a construction, but informal and general usage has 

it freely. 

Informal: Her friend was jealous of her clothes and money and 
had taken this way of showing it. [It refers to the idea m was /»/««• 
Formal: Her friend was jealous of her clothes and money and had 
taken this way of showing her jealousy. 
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Reference of pronouns—§ 2 Agreement 


Informal: He never seemed to realize when academic tempests 
were brewing, which was probably a good thing.—J. R. Parki r. Aca¬ 
demic Procession, p. 86. [Which refers to the idea of the first clause.] 
Formal: He never seemed to realize when academic tempests 
were brewing. This was probably a good thing. 

Informal: From his firm grip, piercing eyes, and stem mouth 
I could sec that he was not to be trifled with, which was well proved 
a few weeks later. [Which refers to the f/rdf clause.] 

Formal: -From liis firm grip, piercing eyes, and stern mouth I 
could sec that he was not to be trifled with. This was well proved 
a few weeks later. 

c) In conversation the reference of pronouns is freer than in 
writing. The following colloquial examples, which would prob¬ 
ably pass unnoticed in a conversation, show one reason why in 
writing we sometimes find pronouns that seem inexact or that 
do not conform to editorial standards. 


Colloquial 

Gordon's mother asked me to 
take him fishing because he was 
so interested in it but had never 
caught one. 

Everyone likes to dance and 
knew he would get plenty of it 
during the party weekend. 

In aquaplaning the ropes 
should never be wound around 
the wrists, because if thrown he 
would be dragged along and in¬ 
jured. 

2. Agreement of pronoun 


Written 

Cordon's mother asked me to 
take him fishing because lie was 
so interested in it but had never 
caught a fish. 

Everyone likes to dance and 
knew lie would get plenty of 
dancing during the party week¬ 
end. 

The ropes should never be 
wound around the planer’s 
wrists, because if thrown he 
would be dragged along and in¬ 
jured. 

'vi in antecedent. Pronouns rc- 


ferring to specific antecedents agree with the antecedents in mm 
ber, gender, and person. 

a) Agreement in number. A pronoun agrees with its autocoder 
in number: singular antecedent, singular pronoun: plural ant, 
cedent, plural pronoun. 


^vhisthn l' mmy tricd to 8° <l uk %. l >ut l,e couldn't keep from 

Pl fronr wWstling?'* ^ *** ‘° 8 ° quiCtly ’ but ,hcy cm,ld " t kce P 

In formal English, each, every, everyone arc referred to by 
singular pronouns (‘every and its compounds *1): 

vioftor Wd'°or C ,noncr C ' ittlC " hich "™ ld "«* 
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Reference of pronouns—§ 3 Indefinite 


In colloquial English these words arc treated as collectives 
( 15 every § 1) and are found usually with a plural pronoun: 

Almost everyone has some little superstitions which they would not 
violate for love or money. 

Maugham takes anyone from a gigolo to a lord and develops 
them [Formal: him] with equal case and finesse. 


This colloquial agreement is sometimes found in print, but editors 
usually bring it in line with formal usage before publication. 
Reference: Russell Thomas, “Concord Based on Meaning versus 
Concord Based on Form: The Indefinites," College English, 1939, 
i, 38-43 

A collective noun is referred to by either a singular or a plural 
pronoun, depending upon its meaning in the sentence (^Col- 
lective nouns): 

Singular: When a gang of rabbit hunters spreads out over a field, 
it doesn't lose any time. 

Plural: When a gang of rabbit hunters spread out over a field, they 
don’t lose any time. 

Often when a pronoun does not agree with its antecedent, the 
antecedent could be changed rather than the pronoun: 

Putting himself in the shoes of the slave owner, Lincoln realized 
that they had a right to feel as they did toward emancipation. [This 
could be made consistent by making sieve owner plural better than by 
changing they to he.] 

Labor’s third and major contention is that they do not receive an 
adequate return for the services they render. [Here changing Labor s 
to The workers would be more accurate than changing the pronouns 
to the singular.] 

b) Agreement in person. Except in indefinite pronouns (§ 3 of 
this article), there is little difficulty with agreement. 

First person: I wish Mr. Patterson had told me before. 

Second person: You should have thought of that yourself. 

Third person: The woman had said she was over twcnty-onc. 


* A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent: 

[Formal:! I, who am your nearest relative, would help you. 

He is one of those people who do just what they want to. [They 
refers to who which refers to people.] 
c) Case of pronouns. The case of a pronoun depends upon the 
construction in which it stands, not upon its antecedent, bee 
*Casc and the articles there referred to; °bc § 2, who, whom. 

3. Indefinite reference. Often pronouns are used to refer to 
the*writer's group or to the readers or to people in general instead 
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Reference of pronouns—§ 5 Avoiding pronouns 

of to specifically mentioned people. English has no such con¬ 
venient pronoun as the German man or the French on. Our one 
has a definitely formal and stiffish connotation. We and you 
seem to be slightly more personal, more expressive, and arc very 
generally used, as in various articles in this book. This is a ques¬ 
tion of style rather than of grammar, and whether you or they 
(“They say . . ”) or we or one or people or some other noun is 
used depends on their fitness in the particular passage. 

Care should be taken to keep indefinite pronouns consistent, 
not shifting from one to you, for example: 

When you have worked a day here you have really earned vour 
money. # 

(Or] When one has worked a day here he has really earned his 
money. 

[Not] When one has worked a day here you have really earned your 
money. 

An indefinite pronoun should not be substituted for a definite 
personal pronoun: 

For me there is no fun in reading unless J can put myself in the po¬ 
sition of the characters and feel that I am really in the scene. (Not: 
l or me there is no fun in reading unless you can put yourself in the 
position of the characters and feel that you arc really in the scene.) 

The indefinite pronouns (all, any, each, everybody, few, no¬ 
body, somebody, and so on (•Pronouns §8)) have no expressed 
antecedent, so that their use involves consistency but not agree¬ 
ment. 

Since English has no single pronoun to mean hc-or-shc, the 
masculine he is conventionally used instead (•hc-or-shc): 

The time comes to even- senior when he (Not: he or she] anxiously 
looks fonvard to that eventful day. 

4 Unnecessary pronouns. Sometimes a possessive pronoun is 
used where the would be more idiomatic: 

We stopped to sec the [rather than our] first unusual sight. 

5. Avoiding pronouns. Pronouns arc necessary and convenient 
but because they do lead sometimes to inconsistent uses (that 
are marked by teachers and editors), some writers tend to avoid 
them, using a noun instead. The result is usually unidiomatic or 
clumsy English: 


That s the reason I hesitate to picture the owner of a grip from 

Dkturc P fh^n CC '? CttCr: That ’ S thc rcason 1 to 

picture the owner of the bag from its appearance.] 
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Arrest of the woman yesterday followed several days of observation 
of t,ie woman's [her] activities'by agents of the Stores Mutual Pro¬ 
tective Association. 

Pronouns arc especially useful to bind together clauses and 
sentences. In the following paragraph each sentence seems to be 
a new beginning, but with pronouns instead of Mr. Frothingham, 
the paragraph would be closely connected: 

Roland W. Frothingham died at his home on Commonwealth ave¬ 
nue on Tuesday. Mr. Frothingham [He] was born in Boston in 1846 
and had lived here ever since. Mr. Frothingham’s (His] ancestors 
came from Ipswich. Mr. Frothingham [He] was educated atChauncy 
Ilall School and at Harvard College. 

6. Omission of pronouns. In familiar writing and in con¬ 
versation. pronouns, especially I, arc often omitted (*I § 3, *Sub- 
jcctlcss sentences) and in colloquial and informal writing the 
relative pronoun is often omitted from relative clauses (•Rela¬ 
tive clauses). 

The first man [that] I met had never heard of such a street. 

For the classes and forms of pronouns, see •Pronouns; for 
further instances of their use, sec the articles on particular pro¬ 
nouns, *1, *we, •who, whom, •himself, •myself, and so on. 

References: All grammars treat the use of pronouns. The dis¬ 
cussions in the large grammars (Curmc, Jcspcrscn . . .) arc ex¬ 
tended and discuss many special uses. 

For exercises on pronouns see “Cases of pronouns," p. 257. 

References Sec “The working bibliography," p. 324 and “Footnote 
form," p. 338. 

Referent (ref'oront) is the object, class of objects, act, situation, 
quality, or fancy which a word means. The referent of book is 
cither a particular book being discussed or a generalized notion 
based on our observation of various books. For discussion sec 
“Denotation," p. 186. 

Reflexive pronouns •Pronouns § 4, himself, •myself 

regard (regards) Good English uses the preposition phrase in 
regard to; vulgatc and low colloquial uses more often in regards to. 

regardless -less is a negative ending and makes the word mean 
“without regard to"; prefixing an ir- (irregardless) doubles the 
negative and makes a word without standing. 

Relative clauses A relative clause is an adjective clause introduced 
by a relative pronoun, that, which , or who: 
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The rain that began in the morning kept on all night. 

The coach was now abused by the alumni who two years before had 

worshiped him. ... . . , 

The road to the left, which looked almost impassable, was ours. 

A relative clause stands immediately after the noun it modifies. 

In the first sentence above, the clause modifies rain, in the second 

alumni, and in the third road. 

In colloquial and informal English relative clauses often have 
no pronoun: 

The man I met that afternoon has been my friend ever since. 
[Formal: The man whom I met . . .) 

The ideas we held in common were few indeed. [Formal: I he 
ideas that we held . . .] 

In informal English a relative pronoun is often used to refer 
to the idea of a clause, but this is rare in formal English (* Refer¬ 
ence of pronouns $ lb): 

Informal: These planes can climb very fast, which is their great¬ 
est value. 

Formal: These planes can climb very fast, a fact which is their 
greatest value. 

“that. ’who. whom, ’which, ’Restrictive and non-restrictive 
Several relative clauses in succession make for an awkward, or 
at least conspicuous, housc-that-Jack-built sentence that should 
be avoided: 

People who buy houses that have been built in times which had 
conspicuous traits of architecture which have been since abandoned 
often have to remodel their purchases completely. 

Relative pronouns The relative pronouns are as, that, what, what¬ 
ever, which (of which , whose), who (whose, whom), whoever. 

Somebody, who [or whom] I don’t know, shouted. "Put ’em out.” 
I he Senator, whose term expires next vear, is already worrving. 
I haven’t read the same book that [us) you have. 

fhat refers to persons or things, who to persons. Which refers 
to animals or objects or situations, and also to collective nouns 
even if they refer to persons: 

The army which mobilizes first has the advantage. 

I he Board of Directors, which met on Saturday . . . 

_The Board of Directors, who arc all bankers, . 

Particular points in the use of each of these relatives will be 
found in separate entries on each, especially those on *that, 
* which, *\vho, whom. See also ’Restrictive and non-restrictive. 
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remember In vulgate English remember is supported by of (I don’t 
remember of doing that) and colloquially by about (I don’t re¬ 
member about that at all). In most written English the unsup¬ 
ported verb is used: 

I don’t remember doing it. I don’t remember that at all. 
Renaissance—Renascence The long spelling is the more common. 
Renaissance is pronounced ren'a sans', or, less commonly, ri na'sans; 
Renascence is usually pronounced ri nas'ans. The word is cap¬ 
italized when it refers to the period of history, not when referring 
to a revival, as "the pre-war renaissance in American poetry.” 

R*f> Repetition (Correction: Revise so as to remove the ineffective 
repetition of word, meaning, or sound.) 

Repetition of word, thought, or sound may be an effective trait 
of style, contributing especially to emphasis. Successful repetition 
is discussed in Chapter 4, "Restatement,” p. 94 (repetition of idea 
as a method of paragraph development); Chapter 6, "Repetition,” 
p. 168 (repetition of words); Chapter 6, "Sound and rhythm,” p. 
174 (repetition of sounds). Tins article reviews only some unsuc¬ 
cessful sorts of repetition (also discussed in Chapter 6, p. 168). 

1. Words and phrases. A word that is the name of the subject 
of a paper or of one of its important parts must occur frequently, 
though pronouns and economical sentences can keep down the 
repetition. Unnecessary, ineffective repetition is usually a mark of 
carelessness or inscnsitivencss. An attentive reading over would 
have led the writers of the following to revise their sentences, 
removing the obvious repetitions and other dcadwood too: 

The administration ol the Incan government was based on a 
decimal basis. (. . . was on a decimal basis] 

The Indian’s culture was so different from the white man s [cul¬ 
ture] that he has done very well to change as much as he has in such 
a short [period of] time. 

From here on there was no trail and if there had been it would 
have been snowed under [by the snow of] the night before. 

Especially conspicuous is repetition of a word used in a different 


sense: 

Our club is as much a fraternity as any house alone 
Our unity and fraternity (Substitute: brotherhood] have b 
real satisfaction and much success. 


the row. 
rought us 


2. Meaninc. Meaning of single words or of longer groups .s 
often repeated in near synonyms: 

where he did very successful work there. .[Drop the there\ 
In many books the setting [very often] is in some foreign country. 
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At eight thirty [in the morning) you punch the time clock for 
the start of the day. 

Here comes an elderly woman whose feet and legs are harnessed 
into a pair of the [antiquated and] almost obsolete high-button 
shoes. 

New leg kicks arc shown him, new ann stretches arc demon¬ 
strated, and different ways of breathing illustrated. (He is shown 
new leg kicks, new arm stretches, and different ways of breathing.) 

3. Sound. Jingles and rhyming words arc out of place in prose 
and do not occur so often as repetitions of unstressed syllables, 
especially the Ay of adverbs: 

practical/)’ unanimous/y real ly extreme ly timely 


Reports Business and technical reports arc a form of presentation 
of material for easy and immediate reference. A report may con¬ 
tain the results of laboratory or field research, of any type of inves¬ 
tigation, as in business and advertising surveys; it may be a more or 
less routine report of activity, processes, progress; or it may carry 
principally a recommendation for action or decision with the evi¬ 
dence upon which the recommendation is based. It is essentially an 
orderly presentation of data arranged for a specific purpose. 

The parts of a typical report arc: 


1. Title page, carrying the title, name of the maker of the report, 
the person or group to whom it is made, place and date, and any 
other necessary preliminary information. 

2. Letter of transmittal, usually a formal presentation of the report 
in the form of a letter from the maker to the recipient. The letter 
may contain special acknowledgments and other preface matter. 

3 . Table of contents, listing the main heads and usually at least 
one level of subheads, with page references. 

4 Often a brief preliminary summary of the most important ideas 
developed in the body. 1 

of thc T c P° rt ’ Presenting the data, the apparatus or 
methods used in comp.lmg .t, necessary discussion, or rccommcnda- 


n ,„ 6 - A ? *P pendi *.. if necessary, containing tables of figures, docu- 

Sdyof^etS’ ^ a " y ma ‘ ,Cr " ,at W ° uld bG hard lo 

7. Index, if the report is of more than a few pages. 

In style the outstanding features of a report arc clarity and ease 
;t C ir e - Us-Uy margins are wid^thc spacing generous! 
J “ d '| 8S and d,rcc ‘‘°ns to a reader many and revealing. Data 
‘ r lnto , thc form of tables of statistics, diagrams 

g aphs, illustration. A report is usually compactly technical.In the 
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vocabulary and idiom of the people to receive it, who are usually 
trained in the field. 

The clarity, compactness, and adjustment to particular readers 
make a report a specialized but highly effective form of communi¬ 
cation. Since its sole aim is presentation of data gathered for a spe¬ 
cific purpose, it docs not lend itself to amateur practice, but a 
student would do well to familiarize himself with the type of 
report likely to be used in the field in which he expects to work, 
and if possible to make a collection of reports for future guidance. 

Fuller discussion of the method and form of reports will be 
found in books on business, scientific, and technical writing, such 
as the following: 

Agg. Thomas R. and Foster, Walter L., The Preparation of 
Engineering Reports (New York, 1935) 

Baker, R. P. and Howell, A. C., The Preparation of Reports, 
(New York) rev. cd., 1938 (The most comprehensive treatment) 
Richardson, II. C.. and others, Practical Forms of Exposition 
(New York, 1934), Chapter 9 

Syphcrd, W. O. and Brown, Sharon, Engineer's Manual of Eng¬ 
lish (Chicago, 1933) 

Requests * Commands and requests 

researcher has been added to the English vocabulary as a needed 
shortening for research worker: 

Private collections of newspapers have never been ninnv, thoug» a 
least two men have earned the gratitude of gcnerat.ons of rcscarchcr 
—Burney . . . and 1 lope. . . .—London Times Literary Supple 
merit Feb. 6, 1930 

Research paper A research paper is a record of study in somes^c- 
cial field, scientific, social, historical, literary. Actual research - 
solves the finding and discussion of new material; undergraduate 
research papers arc usually based on b^cn 

sent rather a selection and arrangement of 

first gathered bv others. They arc primarily a record of intelligent 

reading in several sources on a particular sub,cct. . 

The research paper is a good college exercise not only because a 

bibliography. 
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The methods and forms of an academic research paper are pre¬ 
sented in detail in Chapter 13, p. 319. 

Resolutions A resolution is a formal record of action taken by a 
meeting or an organization to be sent to someone. It is used 
typically in expression of sympathy or in recording of sentiment or 
in recommendation of action. The style is formal and the expres¬ 
sion arranged in a standardized formula: 

Whereas, The experiences of the past few weeks have shown . . 
and 

Whereas, Our expectations of a more favorable attitude on the 
part of . . .; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this body feels it its duty to inform . . and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent . . . 

John W. Appel, Secretary 

rest There arc two rest's in English, both in good standing. Rest. 
repose, is from Old English rest; rest, remainder, is from French 
reste. 


Restrictive and non-restrictive (Correction: Decide whether the 
modifier marked is restrictive or non-restrictive. If it is restrictive, it 
should not be separated from the word it modifies by a comma; 
if it is non-restrictive, it should be set off bv a comma or bv two 
commas.) 

1. Restrictive modifiers. A restrictive modifier defines, limits, 
identifies the word it refers to, that is, it gives a fact that sets it off 
from other things of the same class. If the restrictive modifier is 
omitted, the statement cither becomes meaningless, as in the first 
sentence below, or else it has a quite different meaning, as in the 
second: ' & 


It was a quite different looking person who walked out into the 
cold frosty air a few minutes later. 

...T hc ri S ht of thc dictatorships to decide how long this wholesale 
killing goes on is unquestioned. 

The italicized elements in thc following sentences arc restric¬ 
tive and should stand as they arc here, not set off by commas: 

His opponent appeared at one of thc really important*rallies with 
a drink too much in him. 

in ^hc^GayT^Oo W *° wished a succe55 l ul career tried to get a place 

W ldch°ZUt° M a P p, “? tion to wideT fi elds of methods with 
u/iich people are already familiar and of which they approve . 

arC rc P[ oduccd through a recording device that will 
automatically play two hours before stopping . 


Rest- 
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Restrictive and non-restrictive—§ 2 


A piece of swing music reached my cars from a room down the hall 
before I heard the tramping feet that seemed to go with it. 

In many states parole boards still persist in turning loose prisoners 
who should remain behind bars. 

Mr. Colman proves his versatility as an actor when he philosophizes 
one minute and punches his brother on the nose the next. He portrays 
a man of action if the occasion requires and at the same time a mild- 
mannered, soft-spoken individual who gives the impression of being 
able to think. He has to make important decisions when his brother 
and Margo tell him that this Utopia is a lot of hooey. Mr. Colman is 
the only actor I have ever seen who can show that he is thinking. 

2. Non-restrictive modifiers. Modifiers which do not limit 
the meaning of a noun but add a descriptive detail arc non- 
restrictive and arc set off by a comma or commas. As a rule a non- 
restrictive modifier can be omitted without altering the fundamen¬ 
tal meaning of the statement. 

A modifier that follows a proper noun is usually non-restrictive, 
since the name itself identifies exactly the person or place men¬ 
tioned: 


Josic, aged 16, told Ma and Pa Pansky a thing or two 
Just below Poughkeepsie, which we reached in a little over two 
hours, we had another breakfast in a roadside lunch wagon. 

The modifiers italicized in the following sentences arc non- 
restrictive and arc properly set off by commas: 

One miner, who felt that the great beyond held better opportum^ 
ties, held a stick of dynamite between his teeth and hit the detonating 
cap with a hammer. r ... . 

Cantaloupes arc moving in considerable volurncfromCa^ 
with an indicated crop somewhat larger than in 1936. \ytstcrn , P 

nients will be supplemented the latter ^ itw 1936 from the 
July by supplies, which are reported slightly below 1)30, from 

second early states. . / 

Irwin Edman, Four Ways of Philosophy, p. 165 
A little practice should make a writer able to rccognizcrcst na¬ 
tive and non-restrictive modifiers and so use the convent,onal punc 

tuation. 
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Result Adverbial clauses of result arc introduced typically by so 
that so so that, such . . . that, and that So is rather informal 
and ’colloquial, such ... that and that likely to be formal. '1 he most 
common is so that. 

He had been taught always to expect the worst, so that [so) he 

wasn’t surprised. . ..... vg 

lie was so used to suffering that one more disaster made little dif¬ 


ference. . . . 

Hie house was such an expense that they were giving it up. 

Reverend is not used without the first name or initials of the person 
to whom it refers; the abbreviation is used in newspaper and more 
or less informal writing: 

Reverend James Shaw Rev. James Shaw 

Reverend J. T. Shaw Rev. J. I. Shaw 

Not: Rev. Shaw 

The Reverend before a name is rather more formal: 


the Reverend James T. Shaw the Reverend Mr. Shaw 

The reverend used instead of a clergyman’s name (The reverend 
wasn't there) is colloquial and vulgate. 

Revision Most people, amateurs and professionals, do better work 
if they write a first draft rather rapidly and then revise it. In 
revision a writer checks his material, to see if it is sufficient for his 
purpose; looks at the plan, the paragraphs, the sentences from a 
reader’s point of view, so far as he can; and he looks at the small 
matters, spelling, punctuation, the words, and the grammatical 
constructions. Most of the points taken up in this Guide-Index 
arc to be applied in revision. 

For further discussion see Ch. 12, “Revising.” p. 299, and Ch. 9 
("Minimum Essentials”), Ch. 10 (Spelling), Ch. 11 (Punctua¬ 
tion), and the alphabetical articles in this book you may need. 

Rhetoric Rhetoric is the study of the theory and practice of com¬ 
position, both oral and written. 

The principles of rhetoric are so liable to abuse that the terms 
rhetoric and rhetorical are often used in a derogatory sense to imply 
excessive elaborateness in style, a show of words rather than a show 
of meaning. Partly because of this degradation of the word 
rhetoric , composition is often used in its place. 

Rhetorical questions are really statements in the form of questions, 
since no direct answer is expected and the writer does not intend 
to give one. In conversation they often carry some special accent, 
of accusation, for example: "Could you have done any better?” = 
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"You couldn’t have done any better/’ “What made you do that?” 
= “You didn’t have any good reason for doing that.” 

In some writing rhetorical questions arc used to suggest opinions, 
insinuating instead of stating. In the following series of questions 
Mr. Thompson is really giving his own opinion of war: 

Is it not about time that our publicists, and likewise our statesmen, 
cease worrying and crying out on the matter of poison gas? Mow 
much longer will sensible people talk of the greater humanity of one 
mode of warfare as compared to another? How much longer will it 
be considered quite all right, or at least not worthy of especial com¬ 
ment, for a soldier to be shot through the head, neck, chest, abdomen 
or legs with bullets of all kinds and calibers, but thoroughly dishonest 
and uncivilized for him to be sprayed with deadly gas or liquid? 
Wherein is one sort of torture preferable to the other? What differ¬ 
ence does it make to the soldier whether he dies from painful burns or 
from painful disemboweling?— Ralph Thompson, The New York 
Times, Feb. 5, 1937 


And Professor Wiggam’s Questions arc suggested arguments: 
(Questions for the Statesman) 

Since nearly three-fourths of your efforts arc directed toward revers¬ 
ing this natural order of things, may I ask Your Excellency a few ran¬ 
dom questions? Why is it that of two brothers under my observation 
in the same environment, one entered the United States Senate, while 
the other all his life has conducted a fourth class, small town restau¬ 
rant? Why has one of our greatest publicists an imbecile brother and 
a wayward sister? Why, of two brothers, reared under the same roof, 
with the same parental influence, docs one become a village loafer and 
the other a philosopher? Why, out of the first fifty-one names in the 
Hall of Fame, arc ten of them the sons and daughters of preachers? 
Why is one out of twelve of all the names in Who’s Who, our most 
democratic roster of fame, the child of a minister? Is it necessary tor 
me to present proof to you that ministers arc on the average men or 
character and intelligence? Why out of the first forty-six names in the 
Ilall of Fame, have twenty-six of them from one to three relatives of 
national renown? Does it not argue that they probably belong to great 
breeds, truly noble strains of blood? Why is it, that if you arc born 
from certain strains of blood you have one chance in five of having a 
celebrated relative, and if from other strains your chance in this re¬ 
spect is hardly one in a thousand? Why has the Edwards fanny, 
living in thirty-three different countries, under differing cm ironnicnts, 
out of one thousand four hundred members given us one tlious.m 
four hundred social servants, many of world distinction, while ic 
I shmacl family, studied by Eastbrook, out of approximately fifteen 
thousand members has given us nearly fifteen thousand sock 
scourges?— Albert Edward Wiccam, The New Decalogue of Sci¬ 
ence, p. 46 


Rhythm 


rhyme, rime The simpler spelling seems to be gaining slowly on 
rhyme. It is not only simpler but was the original spelling in 

E Rhyme is a characteristic of verse but is out of place and an un¬ 
necessary distraction in prose (As 1 lay in bed, I heard the ram 
in the drain). 

Rhythm A detailed study of the rhythm of prose would belong to 
the study of literature, but a writer needs to remember that part 
of the effect even of written language comes from rhythm, from 
the frequency and intensity and arrangement of the stresses of Ins 
words. In reference works and news stories rhythm counts for 
little, but in writing that can be read aloud with pleasure it is a 
considerable factor and even in reading silently most people get 
some impression of the sound of a passage. 

A rhythmical analysis of a short passage of formal and of infor¬ 
mal prose will show some characteristic qualities of rhythm and 
can serve as a basis for further discussion of rhythm in prose. 

And so, | when (heir day | is over, | wlicn (heir good | and (heir 
evil | have become | eternal | b"y (lie immortality | of tlie past. | be Tt 
ours | to feel | that, | where they suffered. | where they failed, | no 
deed | of ours | was tfic cause; | but wherever | a spark | of (lie dixiiic | 
fire | knulled | in their hearts, | we were | ready | with cncoiirngc- 
r mc'nt, | with sympathy, | with brave words | iit which | high courage | 
glowed. 

—Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic, p. 56 
Mother | used to go | to tile cemetery | in Woodlawn | with her 
arms | full of | flowers, | and lay | tlie pretty things | l»y some | head¬ 
stone, | as a sign | of remembrance. | A'fter a while | slie bought | a 
cast-iron | chair | and IcVt it | out there. | inside | tlie square | family 
plot, | so that when | Tt tcx>k her | a long time | to arrange | her 
flowers | sh*c could su down | and rest. 

— Clarence Day, Life With Father, p. 257 
1. Analysis of rhythm. A sensitive reading aloud is tlie real 
test of rhythm, but occasional analysis will emphasize certain traits 
of rhythm and perhaps of other points of style. It is best to read 
the passage to be analyzed aloud naturally and then to go over it 
again, noting and marking the stresses. Although readers will vary 
somewhat in their reading of certain sentences, as they do in read- 
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ing lines of verse, there will be a surprising agreement among read¬ 
ers after a little practice. Elaborate schemes for analysis of prose 
have been worked out. but a simpler scheme is given here that will 
be sufficient to indicate the principal qualities. 

(u) Stress. The stress that syllables receive varies considerably 
in force, but usually it is sufficient to indicate three levels, lack of 
stress (x), full stress ('), and an intermediate, or secondary stress 


nn intermediate or secondary stress 

Care needs to be taken not to exaggerate the stress in reading for 
analysis. 

b) feet. In prose rhythm the "feet" do not cut across words as 
they do in analyses of verse, but follow sense units. Feet may 
range from one syllable to seven or eight syllables. They arc ar¬ 
ranged and named according to the position of the main stress: 
Rising, beginning with unstressed or lightly stressed syllabic 
and ending with a fully stressed syllabic: 


and bo wflh her arms when their day 


Falling, beginning with a stressed syllabic and ending with one 
of little or no stress: 


mother high courage stressed syllables 

Waved, the foot beginning and ending with syllables of the 
same stress. This type may be subdivided into 

Crest, in which the stressed syllables are in the middle: 

eternal and left it to tlie cemetery 

ni 

Trough, in which the stressed syllables are at the ends: 
after a while family plot 

Level, one stressed syllable or two or more stressed syllables: 


glowed no deed 

Some readers tend to make shorter feet, representing slower read¬ 
ing and fuller stresses, and others make longer feet with fewer full 
stresses: 

of die divine | fire or of tlie divine fire 
iii which | high courage or m which high courage 

For practice work probably the first method is the better and it has 
been followed in the passages above. 
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c) Summarizing the feet. If a summary of the analysis would be 
useful, it can be made on some such plan as this: 


Rising feer 

x' 

xx'fx", 

Longer 

Total 

Falling feet 

<") 


'x 

'X v 
M .. 


Crc$l 


Longer 

Total 


x'x 
X 9 X X 

x'x 

Longer 

Total 


Trough 


Level 


'x' 

'xx' 

Longer 

Total 


9 

9 9 

Total 


etc.) 


Russell 

5 

9 

I 


3 

0 

1 

0 


15 


Day 

5 

5 

i 


12 


6 

o 

0 

0 


4 

0 

1 

2 


1 

2 
0 


1 

0 


1 


2. Comments on prose rhythm. (<j) In contrast to verse, the 
rhythm of prose is marked by variety of movement; passages cannot 
be defined in two words like "iambic pentameter” (though the im¬ 
portance and actual descriptiveness of such metrical labels of verse 
have been exaggerated). Certain contrasts, such as a series of long 
feet broken by a short one and vice versa, are characteristic of good 
prose. 

h) It is generally regarded that the movement *of the end of a sen¬ 
tence and to a less extent of the end of subordinate elements, such 
as clauses, are the most important feature of rhythm. The ending 
will either be rising, with the heavy stress last, which usually gives 
a vigorous conclusion, or falling, with the unstressed syllable last. 
The beginnings of a series of sentences usually show varietv in 
stress. 

c) Usually a sentence should not be continued after a pleasing 
final rhythm. This explains in part why “tacked-on” expressions 
often seem ineffective. 

d) Although beginning and ending are the most important ele¬ 
ments in rhythm, good English prose docs not sag in the middle 
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of sentences. Wordiness or long functional phrases contribute to 
weak rhythm. For instance: 

The wheels that arc made here vary greatly in size, because of t£c 


fact that they arc ma'dc for all types of machinery. Contrast: because 


they are made for all types of machinery. 

e) The stresses of prose as of poetry (contrast lines in the same 
meter by Browning and by Robert Frost) vary considerably in their 
intensity. The stresses in the passage from Bertrand Russell arc 
heavier than those in the one from Clarence Day. 

f) Rising and waved rhythms arc most characteristic of English 
prose. Falling and level rhythms arc less common and arc often 
useful for gaining variety. English sentences seem rarely to begin 
with a strong stress. The most common opening is the x ' foot. 

These suggestions can lead to detailed observation of prose 
rhythm that will point out some of the characteristic differences 
between writers. Sometimes such an analysis can suggest some 
changes in revising a manuscript to improve the rhythm of the 
sentences. 


References: Norton R. Tempest, The Rhythm of English Prose 
(Cambridge, 1930), is probably the best discussion of the subject; 
Oliver Elton, English Prose Numbers ("Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association,” iv., 29-5-i); Dobrec, pp. 22, 
27; Rickert, Chapter 5; George Saintsbury, A History » of English 
Prose Rhythm (London, 1922). 

right In the sense of “very," right is a localism (We'll be right glad 

t0 Right along, right away, right off arc colloquial and informal 

idioms. . . , 

rise In referrin^'Vo people, arise is formal and poetic; rise is ra ler 
formal; get up is informal and colloquial, 
role Role (a role in a plavTis still conservatively speHcd with the 
circumflex (role), but in common usage the accent has been 

dropped ^ sttM1C( | heroic attracted me.—C larknce Dav, Life 

With Father, p. 82 , 

Roman numerals For the forms and uses of Roman numerals 

(i, ii, iii, cxlvi...) see •Numbers H- 
round-around In colloquial and informal usage round and ero and 
arc used interchangeably, with a definite tendency to use round 
(or to clip Vhe a of around so short that it would be taken for 

round). 
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In formal English there is some tendency to keep around to 
mean '‘here and there” or “in every direction” and round for “in a 
circular motion” or “in a reverse motion”: 

I have looked all around. There aren’t any around here. 

He is going round the world. Everyone turned round. 

Around is colloquial and informal in the sense of "about, near”: 
He had around $200 in bills; Is anybody around [that is. around 
here]? 

All-round is an informal adjective (an all-round flour, an all¬ 
round athlete), which is often all-around in colloquial usage. 
Round has no apostrophe. 

route The pronunciation hit is general, but rout is in common use, 
especially in the Army and colloquially as of newspaper and de¬ 
livery routes. 

run In good informal use in the sense of "manage, operate" (I Ic 
runs a hotel in Florida). 

Run-on sentences A run-on sentence is made up of two or more 
grammatically complete sentences written as one, without a con¬ 
nective between the statements and punctuated with a comma or 
with no mark at all: 

The average age of a college freshman is 18 or 10. some may he 
a year or two younger. 

You may say, "Look at Switzerland, she is still neutral.” 

Ineffective run-on sentences arc discussed in •Comma fault and 
effective ones in ' Contact clauses. Both types arc discussed more 
fully in "Run-on sentences,” p. 136. 

c 

** represents principally two sounds, s and z: s as in so, sorry, bis¬ 
cuit, crops; z as in easy, was, Jones. In a few words s spells sh: 
tension, sure, sugar; and in some zh: leisure, pleasure, measure. 

S is silent in several words, most of them from French: aisle, 
debris, rendezvous, • island, Arkansas, Louisville, often in Saint 
Louis, a nd usually in Illinois. 

°sh For plurals in -s see ‘Plurals §1, ‘Jones, for the genitive 
of words ending in -s, •Genitive ease § lei. 

said As an adjective said (the said person, the said idea) is legal 

and is not used in general writing. Compare * above. 

saint The abbreviation St. is used with names (St. John, St. 

Louis); plural SS. (SS. Peter and Paul). Occasionally the French 

feminine form, Sainte, is used (Sault Sainte Marie); 'abbreviation 
Me. 
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saith Saith is the obsolete third person singular of say, now says. 
Pronounced seth. 

same Same, is used as an adjective (the same color) and as a pro¬ 
noun in such expressions as “The same happened to me once” 
and popularly in I'll take the same.” "more of the same.” In these 
the reference is to something in the context or situation. 

Same as a pronoun is also characteristic of legal and outmoded 
business use: "and enclose check for same” where better style 
would have it or them instead of same. 


Sarcasm Sarcasm is a quality of some statements, a note of bitter¬ 
ness or reproach. The statement may be ironical (that is, to be 
interpreted differently depending on one’s point of view), or it 
may be direct. The sarcasm lies in its harshness. "Humor, "Irony 

say Say is the general word for speaking. Talk implies a continued 
"saying.” State implies a formal "saying” (compare statement) 
and is better kept for this meaning (Not: "Mr. Owen stated that 
he was ready if we were”). 

In labeling the speeches of characters in a story, said is the best 
word to use, since it attracts least attention, unless there is reason 
for using a more specific word. "Conversation 

Say in informal English also means “order, request” (He said 
to go back or we’d get in trouble). 

Say in the sense of "suppose,” "perhaps,” “for instance” (Say 
they went sixteen miles) is colloquial and informal. 

scarcely "Double negative §3 

scenario Pronounced si nar'i 6; less often, si na'ri 6; rarely now (ex¬ 


cept in England ) shi nii'ri 6. 

Schoolgirl style The "schoolgirl style” is characterized by senti¬ 
mental counter words ( lovely , divine), by exaggeration, and by 
reliance on all sorts of mechanical forms of emphasis—exclama¬ 
tion marks, dashes, capitals, one. two, and even three underlining. 
These serve as satisfying muscular release to the writer and may 
add a sort of glow to a letter, but they should not be transferred o 
the printed page, and any suggestion of the style, except of cou 
to help portray a character, should be avoided. 

Scientific and technical writing The ideal of scientific writing; was 
expressed very early in the modern scientific movement in Thomas 
Sprat’s History- of the Royal Society (1667). The members of the 
Society, he said, tried 

to return back to the primitive purity, and shortn^s, when men c- 
Jivered so many things, almost in an equal number of words. I hey 
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We exacted from all their members a close, naked, natural way of 
speaking- positive expressions; clear senses; a native easiness, bringing 
a?fthings as near th C P mathematical plainness as they can; and prefer- 
ring thf language of artiaans, countrymen, and merchants, before 

that of wits or scholars. 

Exactness rather than grace or variety, or even 
of most scientific and scholarly wr.t.ng, of most w t" g i ha t is 
done by members of a professmn to be read by other members 
Occasionally it attains the ideal of "delivering so many things, 
almost in an equal number of words": 

A stable, stainless, organic mercury compound solution of high 
germicidal value, particularly in scrum and other protein media. 

But if Thomas Sprat could read much current scientific writing, he 
would find that it had departed far from 'the language of artizans, 
countrymen, and merchants. 

The chief reason for the "big words" that seem to a layman the 
most conspicuous trait of scientific writing is that scientists have 
discovered and named qualities and things of which the average 
person is quite unaware. Their descriptions arc more detailed than 
people in general need. Here, for instance, is a scientific description 
of the n sound: 


$ 66. n as in none, knit, canny, inn, etc., is the voiced tongue-point 
alveolar nasal continuant corresponding to the voiced tongue-point 
stop d and the voiceless tongue-point stop t. All three sounds arc 
made with the tongue point on the alveolar ridge (teethridge), and 
arc hence sometimes called alveolar consonants, or, less accurately, 
dentals.— Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth edition, p. xiv 

In contrast to the rather loose meanings of words in general 
usage, scientific writers try to confine their words to a single specific 
meaning. Ordinary people speak of biliousness and eyestrain, 
though those words have no definite meaning for doctors or ocu¬ 
lists. Some scientific words arc taken from the general vocabulary 
and given special meanings, like magnitude in astronomy, force in 
physics, complex in psychoanalysis, dip and incline in geology. But 
the tendency now is to build words from Latin or more often from 
Greek roots that are self-explanatory (to anyone who knows their 
elements): photo micrography, beta-methyl amido-croton-anilide. 

The sentence structure and other traits of style in scientific writ¬ 
ing are formal, appropriately formal because its audience is spe¬ 
cialized. The style is impersonal, completely impersonal in mono¬ 
graphs, textbooks, and articles in the scientific journals, less imper¬ 
sonal in popular treatments of scientific subjects. Three levels of 
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scientific writing are illustrated in the following quotations. The 
first paragraph is a simple statement of fact: 

The nature of the force exerted by a wave upon any obstacle, such 
as a cliff or beach, depends in part upon the type of wave and its 
condition at the moment of collision with the obstacle. If an un- 

wave strikes a vertical wall or cliff the base of which 
reaches down to deep water, the wave is reflected back. At the instant 
of contact the crest of the wave rises to twice its normal height and 
the cliff is subjected to the hydrostatic pressure of this unusually high 
water column. The absence of any forward thrust of the water mass 
under these conditions is shown by the behavior of boats which have 
been observed to rise and fall with successive waves without touching 
the vertical wall only a few feet distant. Hagen concludes that under 
such circumstances debris must accumulate at the base of the wall 
and that therefore the prejudice against vertical sea walls and harbor 
walls, based on the fear of undermining by wave action, is ill-founded. 
—Douglas \V. Johnson, Shore Processes and Shoreline Develop¬ 
ment, p. 57 

That is part of an informative treatment of wave action, accurate 
and compact. It would be read, however, only by someone who 
was consciously looking for knowledge of the subject. The follow¬ 
ing passage is intended for a more general audience, though one 
limited to people of some intelligence and with a definite interest 
in more than the superficial appearance of their world. The facts 
arc presented with a minimum of technical language and made 
more vivid by familiar comparisons (“rather like relays of messen¬ 
gers ...“). 

These molecules move with very high speeds; in the ordinary air 
of an ordinary room, the average molecular speed is about 500 yards a 
second. This is roughly the speed of a rifle-bullet, and is rather more 
than the ordinary speed of sound. As we arc familiar with this latter 
speed from everyday experience, it is easy to form some conception 
of molecular speeds in a gas. It is not a mere accident that molecular 
speeds arc comparable with the speed of sound. Sound is a disturb¬ 
ance which one molecule passes on to another when it collides with 
it, rather like relays of messengers passing a message on to one an¬ 
other, or Greek torch-bearers handing on their lights. Between col¬ 
lisions the message is carried forward at exactly the speed at which 
the molecules travel. If these all traveled with precisely the same 
speed and in precisely the same direction, the sound would ot course 
travel with just the speed of molecules. But many of them travel on 
oblique courses, so that although the average speed of individual 
molecules in ordinary air is about 500 yards a second, the net fonvar 
velocity of the sound is only about 370 yards a second. oiR Jamk 
Jeans, The Universe Around Us, p. 90 
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For a still more popular audience the subject matter must be 
further simplified and the facts made dramatic, if possible by 
being presented in action. Some technical words arc used, but tlicv 
seem to be incidental, even decorative, rather than fundamental 
as in formal scientific writing. The beginning of a discussion of 
coal tar dyes illustrates this popular approach to scientific discus¬ 
sion: 


If you put a bit of soft coal into a test tube (or. if you haven’t a test 
tube, into a clay tobacco pipe and lute it over with clay) and heat it 
you will find a gas coining out of the end of the tube that will burn 
with a yellow smoky flame. After all the gas comes off you will find 
in the bottom of the test tube a chunk of dry, porous coke. These, 
then, are the two main products of the destructive distillation of coal. 
But if you arc an unusually observant person, that is. if you are a 
born chemist with an eye to by-products, you will notice along in 
the middle of the tube where it is neither too hot nor too cold some 
dirty drops of water and some black sticky stuff. If you are just an 
ordinary person, you won’t pay any attention to this because there is 
only a little of it and because what you arc after is the coke and gas. 
You regard the nasty, smelly mess that comes in between as merely 
a nuisance because it clogs up and spoils your nice, clean tube. 

Now that is the way the gas-makers and coke-makers—being for 
the most part ordinary persons and not born chemists—used to regard 
the water and tar that got into their pipes. They washed it out so 
as to have the gas clean and then ran it into the creek. But the neigh¬ 
bors—especially those who fished in the stream below the gas-works— 
made a fuss about spoiling the water, so the gas-men gave away the 
tar to the boys for use in celebrating the Fourth of July and election 
night or sold it for roofing.— Edwin F.. Si.osson, Creative Chemistry, 

p. (>0 


Beyond such popularizations arc the sensational treatments of 
scientific subjects which we associate with the magazine sections 
of some Sunday papers. Because of the cheapness and the inac¬ 
curacy of many of these articles, scientists and scholars have tended 
to scorn all popularizing of their materials. But in recent years 
there has been an increase of reliable and interesting scientific writ- 
ing for general readers as piorc specialists have found a challenge 
in seeing how much of their subject matter they can find a way of 
conveying to a general reader. They arc now leaving less of the 
work of popularizing to writers not sufficiently trained to do it well. 

Until a person can write with authority about a specialized sub- 
ject. he will most likely be doing popular or semi-popular articles. 
Students in college can try their hand at preparing material for a 
somewhat limited but non-professional group of readers. The style 
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of such papers would be rather formal, and it has one real danger 
1 he necessity for using genuine scientific words often leads to 
using unnecessary 'big words. Writers in the social sciences espe- 
cially have substituted unfamiliar words or *long variants for words 
of the general English vocabulary, as in "It is necessary to structure 
into a complex culture like ours a congruent hospitality to change 
in all institutional areas.” If such writers would only visualize their 
readers, they would make more use of the general English vocabu¬ 
lary. Professor Ballard (p. 199) puts the general principle from 
the reader’s point of view: “and when the common language fails 
in clearness, in dignity, or in freedom from ambiguity, it should be 
eked out by the language of the laboratory and of the study. Tech¬ 
nical jargon is an evil, but a necessary evil. And necessary evils 
should be kept to a minimum.” It is worth trying to see how much 
of your specialized information you can make available to an intel¬ 
ligent general reader. 

An increasing number of jobs now depend on some ability to 
write adequately scientific or technical letters, reports, or articles. 
The director of research in a large corporation says: 

If you can’t tell in written or oral English what your results arc, 
it is impossible to get along in any industry. For instance, the labo¬ 
ratory worker must submit a condensed report of his experiments 
to his laboratory head. This man must in turn condense the reports 
of many workers and send a new report on to his superior. And so 
on, all the way up the line. If you can’t put your thoughts and figures 
on paper in concise readable language, you’re sunk. 

Sec “Formal English,” p. 25; "Big words,” p. 220; "Abstract and 
concrete words,” p. 223; “Shoptalk,” p. 24. 

References: Dobrec, pp. 85-94; Trelease, S. F. and Yule, Emma 
S., Preparation of Scientific and Technical Papers (3rd edition; 
Baltimore, 1936). Trelease and Yule has a useful Bibliography, 
pp. 116-18. 

Seasons Spring, summer, fall, autumn, midsummer , and so on arc 
not capitalized except for stylistic emphasis, as sometimes in 
poetry or nature essays. 

seem Seem is often used as a counter verb, making a statement 
needlessly qualified or distant: 

Today in the newspapers we read a great deal about the German 
and Italian governments, the heads of which seem to be holding [that 
is, are holding] a series of meetings in Rome and Nuremberg. 

In such a use seem is *dcadwood. Compare ’’happen. 
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Cant seem is an illogical but useful informal and colloquial 
idiom for "be unable." 

I can’t seem to learn physics. 

Segregating sentences Rather short sentences, carrying typically 
one principal statement and its modifiers, arc called segregating, as 
contrasted with longer, more elaborate aggregating sentences. See 
"Sentence weight," p. 151. 

self Self as a suffix forms the reflexive and intensive pronouns: 
myself, yourself , himself , herself, itself, oneself, ourselves, your¬ 
selves, themselves. These arc used chiefly for emphasis (I can do 
that myself) or as a reflexive object (I couldn't help myself). ° him¬ 
self, herself, * myself 

Self as a prefix is usually hyphened to the root word: 
self-control self-explanatory self-made self-respect 
When self is the root word there is no hyphen: 
selfhood selfish selfless selfsame 

Semantics The study of the meaning and changes in meaning of 
words. Sec Chapter 7, p. 182. 

semi Semi- is a prefix meaning "half or approximately half" {semi- 
cylindrical), "twice within a certain period" (semiweekly, semi¬ 
annual) or "partially, imperfectly" ( semicivilized. semiprofes- 
sional) . It is not usually hyphened except before proper names 
( semi-Christian ) or words beginning with i ( semi-invalid J. 

Semicolon (;) (Correction: Use a semicolon as the mark of sepa- Stmi 
ration between these sentence elements.) 

A semicolon is used to mark a degree of separation between 
sentence elements considerably greater than that marked by a 
comma, nearly as great as that marked by a period. There arc a few 
situations in which a semicolon is usually found, but the chief ques¬ 
tion regarding its use is of appropriateness to traits of style (§4): 

1. To SEPARATE UNITS THAT CONTAIN SMALLER ELEMENTS SEPA¬ 
RATED by commas. These may be items in a scries, enumerations, 
figures, scores, or clauses with commas within them: 

Other periodicals not entirely dissimilar were John Harris’s The 
English Lucian. 1698; Ward’s Weekly Comedy. 1699; "Sylvester Part¬ 
ridge’s" The Infallible Astrologer, 1700; and the Merry Mercury. 

1700. Georce Carver; Periodical Essays of the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury, p. xviii 

'Ilirce things which a social system can provide or withhold are 
helpful to mental creation: first, technical training; second, liberty to 
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follow the creative impulse; third, at least the possibility of ultimate 
appreciation by sonic public, whether large or small.—B ertrand 
Russell, Proposed Roads to Freedom, p. 169 

It is two very simple things one would ask of the general reader— 
merely to be discontented with short cuts to literature; stories that 
arc told just to fill out ingenious plots, poems that rephrase platitudes, 
essays that arc smart but get nowhere—all writing that is machine- 
made, insincere, sloppy, meretricious, flat, stale, and unprofitable; and 
next, to ask for beauty in the right sense, to ask that a story or a poem 
be beautiful as a cathedral, a sword, a steel building, a race horse, an 
automobile, a carved gem can be beautiful.—H. S. Canby, Saturday 
Papers, pp. 41-42 

Ilis [the Englishman’s] character is like his climate, gentle and 
passing readily from dull to glorious, and back again; variable on the 
surface, yet perpetually self-restored and invincibly the same.— 
Georce Santayana, Soliloquies, p. 38 


2. To SEPARATE COORDINATE CLAUSES NOT CLOSELY RELATED. 
</) Between contact clauses. A semicolon is used, especially in 
somewhat formal writing, between two “contact clauses (clauses 
with no expressed connective) if the separation in thought and 
Structure is conspicuous. Usually the two statements could stand 
as separate sentences but the writer wishes to have them considered 
part of one idea. Contrasting statements arc often punctuated with 
semicolons, as in the first of these examples: 


Words and sentences arc subjects of revision; paragraphs and whole 
compositions arc subjects of prevision.— Barrett Wendell, Eng is i 
Composition, p. 117 

. Your religion docs not promise you a perfect life on earth, nor free¬ 
dom from suffering; it docs guarantee you the strength to bear silver¬ 
ing. Your religion docs not expect you to be free from sin or n 
takes in judgment; it docs promise you forgiveness for your mists . 
Your religion expects you to continue making the best efforts \o . 
on behalf of others; It docs not guarantee ; that you or a™ can 
arrange the lives of people as he pleases.—H enry C. Link, 
turn to Religion , pp. 68-69 

The campus Nietzsche, at thirty, begins to feel ‘he suction of 
Rotarv; at forty he is a sound Mellon man; at fifty he is 
g rcss .—H. L. Mencken, Prejudices: Sixth Series, p. 66 


See "Contact clauses,” p. 136 and "Comma faults, p. 1? ®; 

/>) With heavy connectives. A semicolon is used between 
connected by the weightier conjunctive: adverbs (however mo- - 

over, nevertheless, consequently -). These arc heavy com 

and usually link rather long clauses in a formal style. 
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This program implies better orientation of individuals to the mani¬ 
fold problems of adjustment; therefore, certain character traits, as well 
as specific abilities, should show positive change.— I he English 
Journal, June 1937 . 

In order to act properly he needs to view his act as others view 
it namely, as a manifestation of a character or will which is good 
or bad according as it is bent upon specific things winch are desirable 
or obnoxious.— John Dewey, Human Mature and Conduct, p. 1-1 

A comma is now usually more common between clauses con¬ 
nected by the lighter conjunctive adverbs (so, then, yet). °Con¬ 
junctive adverbs . 

c) With coordinating conjunctions. A semicolon is used between 
clauses connected by coordinating conjunctions (and, but, for , or 
. . .) if the clauses arc long or if the connection is not close, or if 
for some reason (often for contrast) the writer wishes to show an 
emphatic separation between them. 

History as actuality includes all that has been said, felt, done, and 
thought by human beings on this planet since humanity began its 
long career; and, if Darwin is right, since the evolution of the human 
organism began in the primeval dawn.—C. A. Beard, I he Discussion 
of Human Affairs, p. 69 

She already had some furniture of her own, including what she 
could take from Truda; and Louis could let her have some of his— 
yes?—G. B. Stern, The Matriarch, p. 199 

Therefore those teachers who cannot admit that they may be 
wrong should not teach English composition; nor should those who 
never suspect that their pupils may be abler- than they.— L. R. Briccs, 
To College Teachers of English Composition, p. 19 

The semicolon is used to separate parts of the sentence which arc 
of more importance, or which show a division more distinct, than 
those separated by commas; or to separate sections already separated 
by commas.— John Ben now. Manuscript & Proof, p. S9 

3. Semicolon and colon. Do not use a semicolon, which is a 
mark of separation as the examples in this article show, for a colon 
(••), which looks ahead, is a mark of anticipation: 

There arc two principal considerations in the use of semicolons: 

the degree of separation to be indicated between statements and the 

formality of the style of the passage. 

4. Semicolons and other traits of style. Except for the spe¬ 
cific situations described in §1, the use of semicolons is in part a 
stylistic matter. They are more appropriate, more necessary, in 
rather formal shies and in long, aggregating sentences. They tend 
to slow up the reading and arc consequently fewer in narrative than 
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in exposition. In informal styles commas would be used in prefer¬ 
ence, or if the distinction between the clauses is considerable two 
sentences would be written. In the following paragraph Mr. 
Cowley has chosen to rely on semicolons. In brackets are put 
commas and periods that might have been used in a more informal 
writing of the same passage. 


College students inhabit an easy world of their own; [. ] except for 
very- rich people and certain types of childless wives they form the 
only American class that takes leisure for granted. Many, of course, 
earn their board and tuition tending furnaces, waiting on table 
or running back kick-offs for a touchdown; what I am about to say 
docs not apply to them. The others—almost always the ruling clique 
of a big university, the students who set the tone for the rest—are 
supported practically without efforts of their own. They write a few 
begging letters; ( , ] perhaps they study a littlcr harder in order to win 
a scholarship; ( , ] but usually they don’t stop to think where the 
money comes from. Above them, the president knows the source of 
the hard cash that runs this great educational factory; [.) he knows 
that the stream of donations can be stopped by a crash in the stock 
market or reduced in volume by newspaper reports of a professor gone 
bolshevik; (. ) he knows what he has to tell his trustees or the state 
legislators when he goes to them begging for funds. The scrub¬ 
women in the library, the chambermaids and janitors, know how they 
earn their food; but the students themselves, and many of their pro¬ 
fessors, are blind to economic forces; ( . ) society, as the source of food 
and football fields and professors’ salaries, is a remote abstraction. 
Malcolm Cowley, Exile's Return, pp. 36-37 


Students tend to use tnorc semicolons than would be used by pro¬ 
fessional writers today in informal writing. They should consider 
the weight of the mark in view of the general movement of their 
writing and make sure that the movement of the particular sen¬ 
tence needs the degree of separation marked by the semicolon. 


Compare * Comma, 0 Colon. 

entences (Correction: Correct or improve the obvious fault in 

the sentence marked.) . . 

The characteristics and problems of sentences arc discussed 

Chapters 5 and 6 under the following heads: ... 

Chapter 5, Sentence Form: (1) Definition, p. 11>.■ ( ) Sc 

i ” n 119- f3l “Order of sentence elements, p. 1—, 

tcncc elements, p. I iv, { Y ra V ui ••i> ira ii c ij S m in 

(4) “Coordination and subordination, p. 1-4, ( • 

^r-nfence form” P- 128; (6) “Incomplete sentences, p. 131. (7) 
“Run-on sentences.’’ p. 136; (8) “Writing and revising sentences, 

p. HI; “Exercises. " p. 142. 


Series 


Chapter 6, Qualities of Sentences: <0 'Sa^nce weight/; P; 
ici• m “Variety in sentence movement, p. , 

economy,” p. 161; (4) ‘Sentence emphasis." p. 165; (>) ^und 
and rhythm!” p. 174; ((>) "Good sentences, p. 1//; lsxerc.scs. 

’’'ilhnv articles in the index discuss specific traits of ^jitencev 
such as^Conjunctions, Dangling modifiers. ' 1 art.ciplcs. Sul.|cct 

and verb. 

Sentence outline •Outline form Sic 
Sequence of tense ‘'lenses of verbs *2, 'Questions 
Separation for emphasis_ 'Kmplu.sis S4; 'Semicolon >2: "Scpara: 
tion of elements," p. 1/1 

Series Commas arc used between the items of a scries of three or 

more short items: _ f . 

The reason Odets has gained and held a pub ic that bv & large, 
docs not share his Lettish ideas is obviously not the ideas■ 
but his [three parallel adjectives: [ ‘ 

nouns:) feeling for people Ins trernendousdramat.c punch. 

logue , bracing as ozone.— I line, Dec. 5, U . 

The supposed contents of the physical world arc puma facie r very 
different iron, these: [four short clauses: molecules h*v co 'our 
atoms make no noise, electrons have no taste, and eorfusdado 
even smell.— Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic, p. H5 

Usage is divided over the use of a comma before the last item 
of such a series. Many writers, especially in an informal style, do 
not use one: 

The danger of war did not loom as it loomed in 1915, but press, 
pulpit [ , 1 and meeting house were the scenes of spontaneous out¬ 
bursts.— Time, Nov. 28, 1938 

If the members of the series are long, or not closely connected, or 
if the members have commas within them, they are separated by 
semicolons: 

Why, I am asked, do wc read history and biography; what is the 
secret of their perennial charm; why is it that since almost the begin¬ 
ning of recorded time they have been the most permanent and most 
popular of all forms of literature?—W. C. Abboit, The Bookbuyer. 
Christmas 1935 

For”further examples and details see ‘Comma §2, ^Semicolon 

Reference: R. J. McCutchcon. "Tlic Serial Comma Before and’ 
and ‘or,’ ” American Speech . 1940. xv, 250-54 
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service The verb service (to service a car, a refrigerator) is com¬ 
mercial but needed and appropriate in business English. It means 
more than repair and has a different connotation from maintain 
or keep up. 

set, sit People and things sit (past, sat) or they arc set (past 
set), that is, “placed”: 

I like to sit in a hotel lobby. 

I have sat in this same seat for three semesters. 

She set the soup down with a flourish. 

The post was set three feet in the ground. 

A hen, however, sets foil her eggs). In vulgatc usage set is gener¬ 
ally used for both verbs. 


sh Sh is a digraph for a sound which has nothing to do with cither 
s or h: shall , shove, ash. The s/i-sound is represented by various 
spellings: machine (mo shell'), tissue (tish'G or tish'ii), con¬ 
scientious (kon'shi cn'shas). Compare °zh. 


shall—will, should—would The usage of shall and will, should and 
would has never been uniform in English, although some gram¬ 
marians have attempted to insist on uniformity. The general prac¬ 
tices in the more common situations needing these words arc as 
follows: 

1. Informal and colloquial usace. (a) Simple future. In 
speech and informal writing the prevailing use in the United States, 
and in many other parts of the English-speaking world, is to use 
will in all persons: 

First person: I will ask wc will ask 

Second person: you will ask you will ask 

Third person: he, she will ask they will ask 


Tliis informal usage would appear in more printed matter if editors 
did not revise the copy to bring it in line with their stylebooks. 

b) Emphatic future. In expressing determination in the future or 
for some special emphasis, informal and colloquial usage is divide . 
In speech the determination is expressed by stress, which may c 
used on cither word: I shall' go, I will' go. There is sonic tendency 
to use shall in all persons as the emphatic form: I. you, he, she, \\c, 
you. they shall ask. Other words (I have to go . . .) arc a so-use . 

c) Contractions. In speaking and in infomial writing \\h 
tractions arc used, the future becomes I'll, you U, hell, and • 
Wont is used for will not (formed from an obsolete " oil 

and shan’t for shall not. 
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d) In questions. Shall is likely to be used in the first and third per- 
sons, and will in the second in asking questions, but practice is not 

consistent: 

Shall I go? Will you go? 

What shall we do now? What will you do now? 

What shall he do? What will he do with it? 


In the negative, won't is the more common: 

Won't I look funny in that? What won't he think of next? 

2 Formal usace. In formal English some writers and editors 
use shall in the first person, will in the second and third persons 
in making the future tense, following handbook "rules" rather than 
actual usage. 

First pi: rson : I shall ask we shall ask 

Second person: you will ask you will ask 

Third person: he, she will ask they will ask 

In the emphatic future, expressing determination on the part 
of the speaker, formal English theoretically reverses this use of 
shall and will: 

First person: I will ask we will ask 

Second person: you shall ask you shall ask 

Third person : he, she shall ask they shall ask 

In asking questions a few people use the form of shall ox will 
in a question that the answerer would use in his reply. This usage 
is distinctly formal and usually sounds unnatural. 

Shall you go? Answer: I shall (shall not) go. 

3. Other forms of the future. The present tense is sometimes 
used to express future time, especially the progressive form: 

I am asking for a raise tomorrow. I go next week. 

Idioms with go and he arc also used for the future: 

I am going to ask for a raise. There is to be a dance Friday. 

These various forms arc used in all levels. 

Shall is usual in laws, resolutions, etc.: 


A permanent organization shall he set up within a year. 

No singer shall receive more than S700 a performance. 

. 4. Future expressing doubt. Should and would arc used in 

statements that carry some doubt or uncertainty about the state¬ 
ment made. They are also used in polite or uncmphatic requests: 

They should be there by Monday. [Contrast: They will be there 
by Monday.] 
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W ould you please shut the door on your way out? [Contrast: Will 
you please . . .J 

In the first person both should and would are used: 


I would be much obliged if you could do this. 

I should be much obliged if you could do this. 

Usage is so much divided on the choice between these forms that 
one's feeling is probably the safest guide. 

5. Other uses of should and would. Should as an auxiliary 
used with all persons expresses a mild sense of obligation, weaker 
than ought: 

I should pay this bill. [Contrast: I ought to pay this bill.] 

In indirect discourse should and would represent the future tense 
of the direct speech: 

Direct: “I will be ready at three," Mildred said. 

Indirect : Mildred said that she would be ready at three. 

Would has some currency in a colloquial or half-humorous idiom 
“that would be her picture/' meaning "That is her picture, isn t it? 


References: Much has been written about the use of these words. 
As a beginning: Curme, Syntax , pp. 362-71; Fries, pp. 150-68 (a 
good short summary of actual usage); C. C. Fries, “The Expression 
of the Future,” Language , iii, 87-95; Jespersen, Chs. 25, 26; Amos 
L. Hcrold, The English Journal , 1936, xxv, 670-76; Robertson, pp. 


516-20. 

shape Colloquial and informal in the sense of “manner, condi¬ 
tion”: They were in good shape for the trip. 

Shift Shifted constructions (Correction: Make the constructions 

marked consistent [parallel] in form.) 

Elements of a sentence that have the same relationship to th 
statement being made should be expressed by words in the same 
grammatical construction; that is, the constructions should be 
parallel. (The two should be constructions in thepreceding.sen 
fence are parallel.) Adjectives should be paralleled by ad)ectivcs 
5L by Lurrs; i specific vert, form Should hr1 con .need , 
similar construction; active or passive voice shoddbc 
sistently in a sentence or passage; and so on. Shifting ho 

for ““ another may confuTc a reader and taSmS 

follow conventional patterns of writing. Shifts can be remo 


in revision. 

Some commonly shifted constructions arc: , 

Shift in subject: Once the car is started, you will get along all right 
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Shifted constructions 


Consistent: Once you get the car started, you will get along all right. 

Adjective to noun: This book seems interesting and an informa¬ 
tive piece of work. 

Consistent: This book seems interesting and informative. 

Shift in number: Japan [singular] had no desire to meet an equal 
force of the Allies, but as long as they [plural] hold numerical su¬ 
periority they will fight daringly. 

Consistent: 'Hie Japanese [plural] have no desire . . . 

Personal to impersonal: In fact going to summer school is worse 
than no vacation at all, for when you have no vacation you do not 
think about all the things a person could do if he had one. 

Consistent: ... for when you have no vacation you do not think 
about all the things you could do if you had one. 

Personal to impersonal: He immediately told his companions of 
the vast amount of water power these falls represented, and as they 
were a thrifty lot. it was decided to import a herd of sheep and 
manufacture woolen blankets. 

Consistent: . . . and since they were a thrifty lot, they decided to 
import a herd of sheep and manufacture woolen blankets. 

Adverb to adjective: Along these walks arc the cottages, many 
of which have stood since the founding [adverbial phrase], and 
others more recent [adjcctivcl. 

Consistent: . . . many of which have stood since the founding, 
and others of which have been built more recently. 

Noun to adverb: The association with these fellows [noun] and 
how to adapt myself to live with them (adverbial phrase] in itself 
will help me when I am through college. 

Consistent: Association with these fellows and adapting myself 
to live with them in itself will help me when I am through college. 

Noun to adjective: Anyone who has persistence (noun] or who 
is desperate enough [adjective] can get a job on a ship. 

Consistent: Anyone who is persistent or who is desperate enough .. . 

Nouns to a clause: The most important factors arc time and 
temperature, careful control at every point, and the mechanical 
equipment must be in perfect operating condition at any time of 
the day or night. 

Consistent: . . . and mechanical equipment in perfect operating 
condition at any time of the day or night. 

Participle to clause: Mow many times have you seen a fisher¬ 
man trying to get to his favorite fishing spot without scaring all 
the fish away but instead he sends out messages with his rhythmical 
squak-splash, squeak-splash. 

Consistent: . . . but instead sending out messages . . . 

Participle to clause: I have heard complaints about the plot 
being weak and that the setting was played up too much. 

Consistent: . . . and the setting being played up too much. 

For other examples see “Parallelism in sentence form,*' p. 128. 
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Ships’ names The names of ships arc indicated in three ways. In 
most books and generally in formal writing they arc italicized 
(underlined in the manuscript): 

The Caryatid, in ballast, was steaming down the river at half- 
speed . . .—William McFee, Casuals of the Sea, p. >17 

Three vessels will carry on the popular “around South America” 
fad—the Columbus, the Rotterdam, and the Gripsholm.—Business 
Week, Nov. 6, 1937 

In newspapers and personal writing there is a growing tendency 
to regard the names of ships simply as proper names, capitalizing 
them but not otherwise setting them off: 

The Columbus, before the advent of the Bremen and Europa, was 
the largest vessel in the German merchant marine. —New York 
Herald Tribune , Nov. 7, 1937 

The Ouccn Mary has three more round trips to make this year. .. 
—The New York Times, Nov. 7, 1937 


Occasionally ships’ names arc found in quotation marks: 

The summer of 1926 David spent as a junior member of the Ameri¬ 
can Museum Greenland Expedition, ... on the stout little schooner 
“Morrissey.” (Jacket of David Coes to Greenland. In the book Mor¬ 
rissey is italicized.) 

Shoptalk Shoptalk is the colloquial language of people used in, or 
in talking about, their particular occupations. For discussion see 
“Shoptalk,” p. 24. 

should—would *shall—will §§4. 5, ^Subjunctives §lb 


show Colloquial, or theatrical shoptalk, in the sense of a play 
and usually humorous or vulgatc for a dignified public perform- 
ancc, as of a concert; informal when applied to the movies (short 
for picture show). Informal and colloquial for chance (11 ) 
didn't have a show of winning), 
show up Colloquial for appear (He didn't show up for two hours) 
and for expose (I showed him up. all right). 

sic Sic (Latin for thus, so; pronounced sik) in brackets 
times used to mark an error in quoted matter. 1 he 
headed “Danbury, Conneticut [sic], Jan. Z. 

sick III is the more formal word. Thr two words mean the same 
except that colloquially and in British usage s,ck is often specialized 

to mean “nauseated. 


significant Spelled with one g and one c. 
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Silent letters Written English is particularly rich in silent letters, 
that is, letters which do not represent any speech sound. A few 
of them arc the result of mistaken analogies, like the .* of island. 
which is there from confusion with the French isle, though it 
conics from Old English iglond and has never had a pronounced s. 
Renaissance scholars inserted a number of letters that had been 
in the Greek and Latin words from which the English words were 
descended but which had never been sounded in English: Chaucer 
could write (let. but we must write debt because the scholars rec¬ 
ognized the word’s descent from debitum. 

But most of our silent letters act. as Professor Lounsbury put it. 

* as a sort of tombstone to mark the place where lie the unsightly 
remains of a dead and forgotten pronunciation": the pronunciation 
has changed but the spelling hasn’t or hasn t changed exactly. 
There they stand, those final b' s in bomb. comb, climb, the initial 
g’s and k's in gnarl. gnash, knack, knave, knee, knife, knuckle, the 
p's in Grcckish words like pneumonia and psychology . the gh s in 
through and night and caught that mark former pronounced 
guttcrals. 

Silent letters arc sometimes defended because they tend to keep 
a word in touch with its ancestry, but that fact is of use only to 
scholars, and there arc not enough scholars to pay to spell the lan¬ 
guage for them. Some people think these spellings have an esthetic 
value, that night has a beauty not in nite or that the superfluous h 
gives ghost a special weirdness. But this reason doesn’t seem very 
substantial, since we learn these words from hearing them, and 
wlwtever quality ghost has as a word comes more likely from the 
tone in which we heard it spoken. 

These silent letters arc gradually being dropped, quietly, sur¬ 
reptitiously almost. Apophthegm has recently lost its ph—it may 
sometime lose its g too. In familiar writing altho is quite common; 
business and familiar English use nite and other shortened forms. 
But most of the silent letters hold firm, making spelling difficult. 
Sometimes people who are not familiar with the sound of a word 
are led to pronounce a silent letter, giving a "spelling pronuncia¬ 
tion," as pronouncing indict in dikt' instead of in dit'. 

See "Inconsistencies in English spelling.” p. 267; * Pronuncia¬ 
tion Hd. 

Reference: For groupings of silent letter words sec W. A. 
Craigie, English Spelling, pp. 36-39, 67-73; Kennedy, pp. 241-47. 

similar The last syllable is -lar. Do not confuse in spelling with 
familiar. Note the pronunciations: sim' i lar, b mil'yar. 

I 

L 
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similar to A wordy way of saying like: It was my first wreck and I 
hope I may never have another similar to that one [like it). 

Similes Sec “Metaphors, similes, analogies,'’ p. 235. 


Simple sentences A simple sentence contains one grammatically 
independent statement (The man went across the street). 

Simple sentences do not need to be bare, like those in a first 
reader. The subject or the verb may be compound, and either 
or both may be modified. Here arc some sentences that from a 
grammatical point of view are equally ‘'simple/' though they vary 
in the amount of meaning they carry: 

There arc two or three large chests, a bedstead, the inevitable cradle 
occupied by the latest addition to the family. The small windows arc 
seldom curtained. There arc shelves for pots and pans, spoons and 
forks (often wooden), jars of gherkins, bottles of this and that, loaves 
of bread, sacks of flour, baskets of dried fruit.—Louis Adamic, The 
Native's Return, p. 271 


(In the first sentence occupied is not a principal verb but a parti¬ 
ciple, modifying cradle.) 

Italy and Germany rather than France and England took 1 tl,c J c 1 a . cl ! n 
the Spanish Revolution. The narrow-minded attitude of the Baldwin 
Government toward the Duke of Windsor stirred increasing resent¬ 
ment abroad and in the dominions. Recover)' had slowed down and 
was accompanied by labor difficulties .—Kaltenbom Edits the Ne \ , 
p. 123 

See * Compound predicate, ‘'Compound subject, “Segregating 
sentences,” p. 151. 


since * because 

Singular number •Plurals, 6 Reference of pronouns, 
verb, * Collective nouns, ‘Verbs 


* Subject and 


situated is often dcadwood: 

I was staying with friends in a little town in Canada called Picton. 

was [situated] right over 
the lower wing. . , . . , 

sized hat). 

Ski Plural skis, sometimes ski. Verb: ski, skied skiing Pronunc.a- 
tion ske, or so.net.mes, following the Scand.nav.an, she. 
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Slang Slang includes new words used principally for their novclu 
or force or color. Tlicv arc natural and appropriate in rather light 
speech and writing, especially of sports, informal social activities, 
and the doings of young people. They arc out of place ... forma 
writing and should not be used in informal writing unless t ics add 
a quality that is appropriate and that the writer wishes. I or fur- 
tlicr discussion, see p. 2 >. 

slow, slowly Both slow and slowly arc adverbs, each going back to 
an Old English adverb form {slaewe and slacwlice rcspcctiv cl> ). 
Use whichever sounds better in the sentence Slow is rather more 
vigorous: Go slow. Sec “Adverbs, types and forms $ T 

Slurred vowels A good many words give spelling ‘rouble because 
they contain various spellings for the vowel sound represented in 
this book by a: akad'an.i (academy). Ihcsc arc standard pro¬ 
nunciations, so that no drill in sounding the syllable can help. A 
number of these words are related to others in which this syllable 
has a stress, so that the vowel stands out. Such pairs as lie ol- 
lovving may help you to spell accurately the vowel italicized m the 


first word: 

academy—academic 
angel—ange/ic 
comparable—coin pare 
definitely—definition 
democracy—democratic 
dormitory—dormir (French) 
fertile—ferfi/ity 
hypocrisy—hypocritical 
medicine—medicinal 
ridicule—ridiculous 


affirmative—affirmation 
apology—apo/ogia 
competition—compete 
degradation—degrade 
despair, desperation—desperado 
extravagance, extravagant 
extravaganza 
laboratory—laborious 
preparation—prepare 
repetition—repeat 


vigilance—vigi/antcs 

But for the great majority of words with slurred vowels cither a 
good memory or a good dictionary is essential. 

smart Smart is in general use in such idioms as a smart child, a 
smart pace , the smart set. a smart thing to do. It is a localism for 
"large, considerable'*: a smart (or, right smart) crop. 


so So is not much used as a conjunction in formal English for two 
reasons: It is a word of many uses and consequently not very 
exact or emphatic in any one; it is overworked in colloquial English, 
often as a substitute for more definite words. 

So is used colloquially as a subordinating conjunction to intro¬ 
duce clauses of purpose: 
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Colloquial: He started early so he could get good scats. 

Formal and informal: He started early so that he could get good 
scats; ... in order to get good seats; ... to get good scats. 

So is more common in clauses of result, in which written Eng¬ 
lish would usually have so that or change to a since construction: 

Colloquial: I wondered what they would do with the logs, so I 
followed them through the woods. 

Informal and formal: Since [Because] I wondered what they 
would do with the logs, I followed them through the woods. 

Colloquial: He is a fast reader, so he got through before I did. 

Informal: Since he is a fast reader, he eot through before I did. 
He is a fast reader, so that he got through before I did. 

Formal: Since [Because] he is a rapid reader, he finished before 
I did. 


As a coordinating conjunction, so is used in garrulous narrative, 
in colloquial and vulgate speech: 

So we went out the Burlington road and pretty soon we got hungry. 
So we stopped and got some hot dogs . . . 


This overuse of so is known as the “so-habit.” In tightening up 
such narrative most of the so 's can be dropped; usually the sen¬ 
tences need to be completely reworded. 

As an intensive (“feminine so"), so is also colloquial and often 

suggests schoolgirl style: 


The poetry of Morris and Swinburne reads so much faster than 
most of Arnold's docs. [. . . reads much faster (or: can be read 

much faster than most of Arnold s)] . . . . 

We were so tired. [Contrast the informal: We were so t red1 that 
we didn't know what to do, or. We were so tired we didn t know 

what to do.] 


Reference: Fries, pp. 226-27 

so called If you have to use so-called, don't duplicate the idea by 
nutting the name of the so-called object in quotes: Not the so- 
called "champion,” but the so-called champion. 1 he word is rather 
stifF and in informal writing quotation marks would often be used 

in WM C is usually 'hyphened when it precedes its principal word 
but not when it follows: 

Their so-called liberal views were merely an echo of the conscrva- 
five attitude. [Their "liberal" views were . .] 

Their justice, so called, smacked of partialitv. 
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no 


so that When several words come between so and that 
comma should precede that: 

All strands of the story arc so interwoven ( ] that anything but the 
author’s desired effect is impossible. 

Social correspondence 1. Informal notes. The form and tone of 
informal social notes-invitations. answers to invitations thank-you 
letters—are those of familiar letters. ('Letters **1 and 2) Giving 
all the necessary information of time, place, and so on. promptness 
in answering notes, and a tone of courtesy arc more important than 
mechanical form. If the people concerned arc not intimately ac¬ 
quainted. a somewhat formal tone and more details of address may 
be needed than when they arc intimates. The first note below is 
written to an intimate acquaintance; the other two passed between 
teacher and student. 

Dear Helen, . . _ . 

My sister will be home this weekend, and I am planning a little 

tea for her on Saturday afternoon at four o clock. I should be \cr\ 
glad if you could join us at that time and help celebrate the home- 
coming. Please let me know if you can come. 

Affectionately yours, 

Dorothy 

Dear Helen, . . . c , 

1 am having a little supper-party for my voice students next Sunday 
evening, and 1 hope that you will be able to come. W c shall cat at 
sis o’clock and later listen to a special broadcast of fine voices that 
should give us some helpful pointers. The program won t be long; so 
if you have an engagement later in the evening this should not inter- 
fere. 

Cordially yours. 

Marian Ilall 


Dear Miss Hall, . . . ,, 

Thank you for your invitation for Sunday evening. As luck would 
have it, though, our sorority is giving a Pledge Banquet that same 
evening and it is obligatory that I attend. Consequently I m atraid 
I cannot be at your home then. I am sorry to have to miss it, for home 
cooking is such a treat and I wanted so much to hear the broadcast. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Helen James 

2. Formal notes. Formal social corrcspondcnce-announcc- 
ments, invitations, answers to invitations—is impersonal and stand¬ 
ardized. It is used for social events indicating, usually, formal dress 
or a gathering with distinguished guests. 1 he illustration shows 
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the characteristic form of a printed or engraved invitation. Names 
arc given in full, dates and other numbers are written in words, no 
punctuation is used at the ends of lines. Usually a reply is re¬ 
quested, either by RS.V.P. (“repondez, s'il vous plait”) or by The 
favor of a reply is requested. The engraver will help with the style 
of the note. 


Jlclta Itlappa Epsilon 

requests the pleasure of your company 
at a reception 
in f|Otior of 

3Joljn ^Hugfjes fustier j 

on Jlfrifcay, tl|c tluenty-sbrtl? of <i$Uiy 
at eight o'clock in the ruening 

TD|e fatior of a reply 

io requested 

If the note is in longhand, the form of engraved notes is still 
followed. 


Miss Jeanette Ames 
Miss Eva Loy 
request the pleasure of 
Mrs. Henry Jackson’s 
company at a Breakfast Bridge 
on June twenty-eighth 
at the Kingston Club. Ten o clock 


In answering an invitation the form of the invitation is adopted, 
and the exact words are followed so far as possible. The nam , 
dates, and place arc repeated. 
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Spelling 


Mrs. Henry Jackson accepts with pleasure the kind imitation of 
Miss Jeanette Ames and Miss liva i-ov to a Breakfast Bridge on June 
twenty-eighth at the Kingston Club. 

Solecism An error in use of words or constructions 

some, and compounds with some 1. In formal and informal written 
English, some is usually a pronoun (Some buy ink indifferently) 
or an adjective (some people, some ideas). 

2. As an adverb, some is in good informal use with comparatives 
(It was some better than I expected), for the more formal some¬ 
what. It is informal and colloquial when used with verbs (We 
traded some that afternoon). It is slang as a heavily stressed ad¬ 
verb (We were going some', I was some' tired). 

3. The compounds somebody, someway, somewhat, somewhere 
arc written as one word. Someone (Someone is coining) is usually 
one word but may be two if the one is stressed (Some one of 
them). Someday is written as one word or as two. 

4. Some place is colloquial and vulgatc for somewhere. Some¬ 
way and someways arc colloquial, and somewheres . vulgatc. 

Compare •any. and compounds with any. 
sooner < than ) After no sooner the connective used is than, not 
when: 

The fly had no sooner hit the water than (not when] a huge trout 
snapped at it. 

sophomore In spite of the dictionaries, sophomore is generally pro¬ 
nounced as two syllables, sof'mor. The word is both noun and 
adjective. The adjective sopliomoric refers to supposed undesir¬ 
able traits of sophomores, as in a sopliomoric style or sopliomoric 
conduct. 

sort •kind, sort 

sort of *kind of, sort of 

sort of [aj •kind of (a), sort of [a] 

species Species has the same form in both singular and plural, 
though some distinguish in pronunciation: singular, spe'shiz; 
plural, spe'shiz or spe'shez. 

Specie (spe'shi), meaning money in coin, is a different word, a 
collective noun without plural form. 

Spelling (Correction: Correct the spelling of the word marked, Sp 
referring to a dictionary if necessary.) 
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Chapter 10, p. 267, describes some of the general characteristics 
of English spelling and makes some specific suggestions for improv¬ 
ing spelling habits. It is useful also to study groups of words that 
have some trait in common. Hie following index articles treat such 
groups. Those marked t give the most useful rules or suggestions 
for mastering large groups of words. 

-able, -ible (desirable, legible) 

Accent marks in spelling (as in words from French, like cafe): 

See Foreign words in English §§ 3b, 4. 

-ae-, -oc- (ameba, esthetic) 
t ally (fatal, politically) 

American and British usage (color, colour; theater, theatre) 
-ancc, -cnee (attendance, existence) 

Apostrophe (Bob s picture, the companies’ charter) 

-cal, -cial (musical, judicial) 

Capital letters 

♦ -ce, -gc (peaceable, courageous) 

Contractions (didn't, he'll) 

Dicrcsis (reexamine) 

t Doubling final consonants (refer—referred) 
t E § 5 (silent or mute e) (changeable, likeness) 
ed (exceptions to rule) 
t -ci-, -ic- (achieve, feign, receive) 
cn-, in- (encourage, inquire) 

-cr, -or (debater, objector) 

-cr, -re (luster, scepter) 

Foreign words in English (chauffeur, ersatz) 

Homonyms (words pronounced alike but spelled different!), plai , 
plane; altar, alter) 

Hyphen (re-enter, father-in-law, forty-seven) 
in-, un- (incapable, unedited) 

-izc, -isc (apologize, advertise) 

-le words (meddle, nickel) 

-or ( our) (honor. Saviour) 

-ough ( augh) (although, cough) 

Plurals (beauties, birches, heroes, knives) 
rc- (reform, re-form) 

Silent letters (debt, night) 
f Slurred vowels (comparable, repetition) 
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in it that you arc not sure of and occasionally skim through those to 
fix them better in mind. In the margins add others that have 
troubled you—in every way possible make it your list. 

* means that there is a separate article in Part 2 of this book, 
discussing that word. 

A dash separating two words (adviser—advisor) means that the 
two forms arc about equally common. 

A second form in brackets (encyclopedia [ encyclopaedia )) means 
that the form in brackets is now less common than the other. 

A few words arc identified bv pronunciation or definition in 


parentheses. 

absence 

accessible 

accidentally 

accept (receive) 

access (admittance) 

accommodate 

accustom 

ache 

acquainted 
across 
adaptation 
•address 
advice (noun) 
advise (verb) 

•adviser—advisor 
•affect (to influence) 
aggravate 
aggression 
aggressor 

‘airplane [aeroplane] 
aisle (of a theater) 
alcohol 
allege 
all ready 
already 
’all right 
allusion 
fclma mater 
altar (of a church) 
alter (to change) 
•although—altho 
altogether 
•alumnus, alumni, 
alumna, alumnae 
amateur 


analogous 

analogy 

analysis 

analyze [analyse] . 
anesthetic [anaes¬ 
thetic] 

angel (an'jal) 

angle (ang'gal) 

announcer 

annual 

answer 

antecedent 

antiknock 

anxiety 

apology 

apparatus 

apparent 

appearances 

appreciate 

arctic 

argue 

argument 

aroused. 

article 

ascent (going up) 
ascertain 
asinine 
assassin 

assent (agreement) 

association 

* athlete 

athletics 

attacked 

attendance 

attendant 


attorney 

attractive 

audience 

autobiography 

auxiliary 

bachelor 

balance 

baritone [barytone] 
believe 
benefited 
berth (a bed) 
better [bettor] (noun) 
bibliography 
birth (being born) 
breath (breth) 
breathe (brcni) 
bridal (of a bride) 
bridle (of a horse) 
brilliant 
Britain (Great 
Britain) 

Briton (a Britisher) 
bureau 
* bureaucracy 
•bus, buses—busses 
business 

cafe 

cafeteria 

calendar (of days) 
cant 

canvas (sailcloth) 
canvass (to go about) 
capital (city) 
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Capitol (building) contemptible 

captain control, controlled 

carburetor [carburettor] cooperative— 

co-operative 
[cooperative] 
corps (kor) 


carriage 

casualties 

ceiling 

center [centre] 

challenger 

champagne 

chieftain 

changeable 

* chaperon 
characteristic 
characterize 
chauffeur 
choose, choosing 

(present) 

chose, chosen (past) 

cigaret—cigarette 

cocoa 

coercion 

collar 

collegiate 

* colonel 
color 
colossal 
‘'column 
comedy 
commit 
committee 
comparative 
compel 
compelled 
competitor 
complaint 
complement (to 

fill out) 

compliment (to 

praise) 
concede 
conceive 


corpse (korps) 
corrugated 
costume 

council (a group) 
councillor—councilor 
counsel (advice) 
counselor—counsellor 
courteous 
courtesy 
crept 

curricular (adjective) 
•curriculum (noun) 
curtain 
custom 
cylinder 
cylindrical 

dairy (dar'i) 
damned 
debater 

deceased (dascst') 
deceive 

decent (dc'sant) 
decide, decision 
defendants 
•definite 
definition 
dependent (adj. or 
noun) 

descent (do sent') 
•descendant 
describe, description 
desert (dez'ort,waste) 
desert (dozert', 
leave) 

concerto (kon cl.cr'to) dcspair dcspctatc 
connoisseur dessert (<b zc.t', of., 

conqueror meal) 

conscience dcsx'op [rare: 

conscientious , devdope] 

consciousness dexterous—dextrous 

consistent diagrammatic 


diaphragm 
diary (di'o ri) 
die, dies, dying 
dietitian [dietician] 
dilapidated 
•dining room 
dinning (noise) 
diphtheria [difthcria] 
dirigible 
disappearance 
disappointment 
disastrous 
disciplinary 
discretion 
diseased (di zezd') 
disgusted 

dispatch [despatch] 

dissipate 

distributor 

disturbance 

divine 

doctor 

dominant 

don’t 

dormitory 

dry, drier, driest 

dual (two) 

duel (fight) 

dye, dyed, dyeing 

echo, echoes 

ecstasies 

effect (•affect) 

eligible 

eligibility 

embarrass 

emphasize, emphatic, 
emphatically 
employee, employees 
(employ^, cm- 

encyclopedia [ency¬ 
clopaedia] 
energetic 
enforce 
engraved 
environment 
equipment 
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equipped 
especially 

esthetic—aesthetic 
exaggerate 

examine, examining. 

examination 
exceed, excessive 
excel, excellence 
except (to omit) 
exhausted 
exhilarating 
existence 
expeditionary 
“extracurricular 
extravagant 
extremely 
exuberance 

facile, facility 
fairway (golf) 
fallacy 
familiar 
fascination 
February 
•fianed, fiancee 
fiery 

financier 

flier—flyer 

fogy [fogey] (fo'gi) 

forehead (for'ed) 

foreign 

forfeit 

formally 

formerly 

forty four—forty-four 
fracas 

frame house 
frantically [franticly] 
fraternities 
* freshman 
fulfill—fulfil 
fundamental 
furniture 
futurity 

gage—gauge 
gelatine—gelatin 
ghost 


ghostlike 
“grade school— 
graded school 
grammar, gram¬ 
matical 

"gray (grcyl 

grandeur 
grief, grievous 
gruesome (grew- 
somc) 

“guarantee 

guardian 

guerilla (fighting) 
guidance 

handicap, handi¬ 
capped, handi¬ 
capping 
handkerchief 
(hang'kar eh if) 
handsome (han'sam) 
“hangar 

harassed (barest or 
ha rast') 

•height 

heinous (ha'nas) 

hindrance 

hoard 

hoarse (in throat) 
horde 

hors docuvrc 

horizontal 

huge 

human (hu'man) 
humane (human') 
hurriedly 
hygiene 

hypnosis, hypnotic, 
hypnotize [hypno¬ 
tise] 

hypocrisy, hypocrite, 
hypocritical 
hysterical 

illiterate 
illogical 
imaginary 
imagination 


immediately 

implement 
impromptu, im¬ 
promptus 
inadequate 
incessantly 
incidentally 
incredible 
independence 
indictment 
indispensable 
ingenious 
ingenuous 
initiation 

innuendo, innuendoes 
inoculate 
intellectual 
intelligent 
intern [interne] 
interpretive [inter¬ 
pretative] 
intolerance 
inventor—inventer 
irrelevant 
irreligious 
irresistible 
irreverent 
itself 

jalopy—jaloppy 
johnny cake 
jollity 
judgment 

[judgement] 

khaki 

kidnap, kidnaped— 
kidnapped, kidnap¬ 
ing—kidnapping 
kimono, kimonos 
•kindergarten 
kitchenette 
[kitchenct] 
knowledge 
knuckles 

laboratory 
ladle (la'dal) 
later (la'tor) 
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latter (lat'ar) 

laurel 

laxative 

‘lead 

led 

f 

legitimate 
leisurely 
liable . 
liar 

librarian 

lightening (a load) 

‘lightning (a flash) 

likable [likeable] 

liqueur 

liquor 

livelihood 

loneliness 

loose (Kis) 

‘lose (luz) 
lunatic 

mackerel 
magazine 
magnificent 
maintain, mainte¬ 
nance 
maneuver 
[mancuvrc] 
mantel (the shelf) 
mantle (thecloak) 
manual 
manufacturer 
mean, meant 
medieval [mediaeval] 
mediocre 
Mediterranean 
metal 
mettle 
millionaire 
miniature 
minute 

mischievous 
misspelled 
mold [mould] 
moral (mor'al) 
‘morale (mo ral' or 
mo riil') 



mortgage 
motto, mottoes— 
mottos 
mountainous 
murmur 
muscle 

musical (adj.) 
musicalc (noun) 
mustache—moustache 
mysterious 

‘naive—naive 

naphtha [naftha] 

necessarily 

‘Negro, Negroes 

neither 

‘nickel 

niece 

ninety ninth—ninety- 
ninth 
noticeable 
notoriety 

obbl iga to—obi iga to 

obedience 

obey 

obliged 

obstacle 

‘occasion, occasion¬ 
ally 

occur, occurred, 
occurring 
official 
oily 

omit, omitted, 
omission 
oneself 
opportunity 
optimism 

organization [organ¬ 
isation] 

organize [organise] 
origin, original 
outrageous 

•paid 

pajama [pyjama] 
pamphlet 


pantomime 

parallel, paralleled 

‘parliament 

paroled 

participate 

particularly 

‘passed, past 

pastime 

pedestal 

perform 

permissible 

perseverance 

persistent 

personal 

personnel 

perspiration 

persuade, persuasion 

Philippines 

physician 

piano, pianos 

pickle 

picnic, picnicked 

pique (pek) 

pique (pe ka') 

plagucy 

plain 

plane 

playwright 

pneumatic 

pneumonia 

politics 

possibility 

potato, potatoes 

preparation 

•practical 

practicability 

practice [practise] 

preceding 

preference 

prejudice 

presence 

prevalent 

primitive 


principle 
privilege 
probable, probably 
professor 
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program [pro¬ 
gramme] 
pronounce 
pronunciation 
propaganda 
oropcllcr 
protein 

psychoanalysis 

psvchoanaly/c 

psychology 

publicly 

pumpkin 
pursue, pursuit 

quantity 

quantum 

quarantine 

quay (cjuai] (kc) 

quiet 

quite 

quixotic 

quiz, quizzes 

realize 

really 

'receipt, recipe 
receive 
recipient 
reclamation 
recognition 
recommend 
re-enter 
refer, referred, 
reference 
reforestation 
regional 
relevant 
religious 
reminisce 
‘Renaissance— 
Renascence 
rendezvous 
repellent 
repetitious 
reservoir 
resistance 
reverent 
respectfully 


respectively 

restaurant 

rhetoric 

•rhyme, rime 

rhythmical 

ridiculous 

sacrilegious 

salary 

sandwich 

saxophone 

scandalous 

scar (sk.ir) 

scare (skar) 

scenario 

scenic 

schedule 

secretarial 

seize 

semester 

senator 

sensible, sensibility 
separate 

sergeant (sar'j.mt) 

severely, severity 

shear 

sheer 

sieve 

•significance 

•similar 

sincerely, sincerity 
sirup—syrup 
site (of a city) 

•ski, skis (ski] 

skeptical (sceptical) 

slimy 

sluggish 

soccer 

soluble 

sophistication 

•sophomore 

speak, speech 

specifically 

specimen, specimens 

specter [spectre] 

spicy, spiciness 

sponsor 

staccato 


stationary (fixed) 

stationery (paper) 

statue- 

stature 

statute 

stomach-ache 
story (storey] (of a 
building) 
stretched 
studying 

suhsidi/c. subsidization, 
subsidy 

subtle [subtile] 

succeed, success 

•suit (silt) 

suite (swet—silt) 

sulfur—sulphur 

superintendent 

supersede 

suppose 

suppress 

surprise 

susceptible 

syllable 

symbol 

symmetry, sym¬ 
metrical 
syphilis 

taboo [tabu] 
tariff 

technique [technic] 

temperamental 

•theater (theatre] 

their 

there 

therefore 

they're 

thorough [thoro] 
though—tho 
thousandths 
through—thru [thro] 
to, too, two 
today [to-day] 
together 

traffic, trafficking 
tragedy, tragic 
tremendously 
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truly 
T uesday 
typical 
tyranny 

undoubtedly 
unprecedented 
until (®till) 
usually 
utensil 


vacuum 
vegetables 
vengeance 
ventilate, ventilation 
vertical 


vice (evil) whether 

vigilance whoop 

vigilantes whose 

vilify who’s (who is) 

villain woolen (woollen] 

* vise [vice] (the tool) woolly—wooly ' 

visibility write, writing, 

•vitamin [vitamine] written 


volume 

warfare 

warring 

warrior 

weather 

weight, weighty 

weird 


wrought 

yacht 

you’re (you arc) 

zoology [zoology], 
zoological 


Besides the articles listed on p. 732, the following articles have 
lists that may be used to supplement this spelling list: 

•Foreign words in English §4 
•Principal parts of verbs 
•Pronunciation §5 

Spelling pronunciation 0 Pronunciation §4c/ 

Split infinitive The word order in which an adverb comes between 
the to and the verb in an infinitive (She asked them to'please sit 
down) is called a split infinitive. Awkward split infinitives arc 
avoided: 


Awkward: After awhile I was able to, although not very accurately, 
distinguish the good customers from the sulky ones. 

Improved: After awhile I was able to distinguish—though not very 
accurately—the good customers from the sulky ones. 

Since the adverb modifies the verb, its natural position seems to 
be next to the verb. Changing the position of eventually in this 
sentence would result in awkwardness: 

He requested the Ministry of Forests to reforest the barren moun¬ 
tains in Macedonia in order to eventually eliminate the mosquito- 
breeding swamps.—Louis Adamic, The Native's Return, p. 3-1 

-References: Curme, Syntax, pp. 458-65; Fowler, "Split Infinitive" 

(for overprecisc distinctions); Fries, p. 132 
spoonful, spoonfuls The standard plural of spoonful tablespoonful, 
teaspoonful , is spoonfuls, tablespoonfuls, teaspoonfuls. Similarly, 
basketfuls , earfuls, cupfuls, shovelfuls, tubfuls 

Colloquially cupsful. carsful, shovelsful and so on arc oftci 

heard. 
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Squinting modifier * Ambiguity §2 

Staccato style A staccato style has—as its principal characteristic 
-short, emphatic sentences, often exclamations or questions, usu¬ 
ally without expressed connectives between the statements. Ihe 
words, especially verbs, arc likely to be vigorous. It is effective in 
short passages that deserve sharp stressing but is likely to be tire- 
some and to lose its emphasis if it is long continued. 

Hindcnburg was shortening his lines. 11c was quitting northern 
France and Belgium. But he was holding the Argonnc. Dav by day 
the representatives of our G. H. Q. bad shown us the map with every 
enemy division and reserve force marked. Hindcnburg had th.rtv-two 
reserve divisions at the beginning of our Argonnc drive, " hen No¬ 
vember began two or three remained. V* hat had become of an arms 
of German reserves?—G eorcc Seldes, You Can t Print l hat. p. 


Compare ^Telegraphic style. 

Standard English In so far as Standard English is a useful term it 
applies to the language that is used in the conduct of public affairs 
that is used in the various types of literature, in periodicals and 
books, in speeches, in letters and documents. In this sense it cot- 
responds roughly to the combined Formal and Informal levels of 
usage and excludes Vulgate. Sec p. 38 for further discussion. 

still Still is an adverb in the sentence “It’s still raining" and a con¬ 
junction (‘conjunctive adverb) in "I can see your point of view; 
still I don’t agree with you.’ 
stomach No final -e. But stomach ache 

Stop Stop is colloquial in the United States in the sense of "stay" 
(We stopped two days in Los Angeles). It is the normal British 
usage. 

story A story » is a narrative of cither real or imaginary happenings. 
Typically we think of a story as an imaginary talc, a short story or 
novel, though a newspaper account of actual events is a news story. 

A discussion of ideas may be an editorial, an article, a cntic* 
article, a review, a treatise, but it is not a story. A poem would be 
referred to as a story only if it was a narrative, and though plays 
are stories, their special form calls for reference to them by their 
proper name. Try to keep story for its real meaning. 

strata Stratum is the singular, strata its plural, 
street In many newspapers and in some informal writing, street is 
not capitalized as part of an address (41 High street). In formal 
writing it would be capitalized. 
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The abbreviation st. is not much used except to save space in 
lists or reference works. 

Stress 'Pronunciation §4. b, c ; * Rhythm; *Noun and verb stress 

Strong verbs Sec * Principal parts of verbs. 

Structural words 'Function words 

Style Style has been defined in a number of well-known aphorisms: 
“Proper words in proper places make the true definition of a style'’ 
(Jonathan Swift); “Style is the dress of thoughts” (Lord Chester¬ 
field); “Style is this: to add to a given thought all the circum¬ 
stances fitted to produce the whole effect that the thought ought 
to produce” (Stendhal); “Style is the ultimate morality of mind” 
(A. N. Whitehead); and the most often quoted of all, “The style 
is the man” (Comte dc Button). 

Such definitions arc good starting-points for discussion, and they 
suggest ideals that may guide a person’s thought and perhaps his 
practice. But whatever style may mean to critics and philosophers, 
for a student or writer it is most helpfully taken, in a more concrete 
sense, to mean a speaker s or writer’s use of language, the sources of 
the listener’s or reader’s impressions of his manner of thought and 
expression. The connotation of style is of the effectiveness of the 
expression (rather than of description of usage or questions of cop 
rectncss). An analysis of style takes into account the qualities of 
words, phrases, idioms, sentences, and arrangement of material. 

'Flic following adjectives arc often used in describing qualities of 
stvle. Some of them arc words of general meaning that arc applied 
to stvle (flat, mature ); others arc technical words for qualities or 
language ( allusive, archaic, precious, trite); several of <ar . c 

practically synonymous (verbose—wordy, local—provincial). '' 1 » 

many of the words you will be already acquainted; the meaning ot 
the others you can find from class discussion, from referring to a 
good dictionary, or from the pages given to treatments in us 
Guide and Index. 

♦abstract, pp. 188, 223 •clear 

climactic, p. 1 > 

•colloquial 
complex 
concise, p. 161 
concrete, pp. 187, 22 > 
difficult 
dignified, p. 25 
direct 
easy 
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•academic 
affected 
•alliterative 
allusive, p. 241 

amateur 
Anglo-Saxon 
archaic, p. 4 
awkward 
careless 


economical, p. 161 
elementary 
•emphatic, p. 165 
•epigrammatic 

euphonious, p. 1 / 4 
exact, p- 194 
•experimental 

figurative, p. 229 

flabby, p. 214 
flashy, p. 25 


flat 

fluent 

formal, p. 25^ 
graceful p*. 174 

* heightened 

highflown 

•humorous 

•idiomatic 

•imagistic 

•imitative 

immature 

impersonal, p. 45 

informal, p. 1 2 

interrupted, p. 1 57 

involved, p. 157 


loose riming 

mannered •schoolgirl 

mature 'scientific 

metaphorical, p. 25 5^ self-conscious 
•monotonous, p. 155 simple 

natural, p. 47 slangy, p. 25 

nervous smart 

old-fashioned, p. 4 smart-Alcck 

C onoinatopoetic. p. 564 smooth 
overloaded solid 

overinodified, p. 561 sophisticated 

pedantic : staccato 


pithy 

poetic 

pompous 

precious 


involved, p. 1 57 pompous 

ironical, p. 258 precious 

•journalese, p. 606 $ 2 precise 
•journalistic, p. 606 § l prosaic 
juvenile provincial, p. 6 

•Latinized purple 

literal, p. 186 repetitious, p. 16S 

local, p. 6 •rhythmical, p. 166 


•staccato 

stiff 

•suggestive 
•technical 
•telegraphic 
trite, p. 214 
varied, p. 155 
verbose 
vulgatc, p. 20 
weak 
•wordv 


To discuss the stvlc of a passage, read it attentively for a general 
impression. Then read it once or more slowly to note the quali¬ 
ties of words, phrases, sentences, perhaps marking some that attract 
particular attention or that arc good illustrations of the qualities 
you find. Test vour original impression in the light of this analysis. 
Try not to let an interest in details blind you to general qualities 

of style. . 

References: Dobrec (the best introduction); Rickcrt; many 
articles in Fowler; works on literary criticism. 

Stylebooks For editors and printers style means the method of han¬ 
dling various mechanical matters such as capital letters, punctua¬ 
tion, forms of plurals, division of words, details of typography. 
Since usage is divided on many of these points, a publisher chooses 
what form will be used in his publications. Most newspapers, mag¬ 
azines, and publishing houses have stylebooks—documents ranging 
from a single page to elaborate volumes containing the particular 
rules to be followed in preparing copy for specific publications. 
They often show arbitrary choices, to attain a consistency that most 
publishers feel is desirable. One factor in recent changes in prac¬ 
tices in writing and printing has been the decision of some of the 
newer publishers to let authors’ copy stand nearly as written, so 
long as it is consistent. 
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Most newspaper stylebooks arc not generally available, though 
that of The Detroit News is for sale, and a Deskbook is published 
by the University of Missouri School of Journalism. .The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press Manual of Style (frequently revised) is 
the most influential stylebook among book publishers. John Ben- 
bow, Manuscript (5* Proof (New York, 1937), representing the 
style used by the American Oxford University' Press, is a briefer 
and more modern stylebook. 

S&Y Subject and verb (Correction: Make the subject and verb of this 
clause or sentence agree according to the principles given in §2 
below.) 

1. Subject and verb as sentence elements. The backbone of 
the typical English sentence is a subject and a verb. (For excep¬ 
tions sec p. 131, “Vcrbless sentences,” and p. 133, ‘‘Subjectless sen¬ 
tences.”) The subject names the starting point of the action or 
statement, and the verb advances the statement by specifying an 
action, state, feeling, or the existence of whatever the subject 
names. Except in inverted sentence order (pp. 123, 156) the sub¬ 
ject stands before the verb and we identify it as the subject because 
of this position, as the * object follows the verb. In the sentence 

The submarine sank the cruiser 

we know that the submarine and not the cruiser did the sinking 
because submarine is in the subject position in the sentence. 

Simple sentences have one subject and one verb, though either or 
both may be compound, that is, the subject may consist of more 
than one noun word, or there may be more than one verb to one 
subject: 

One subject and one verb: (s) Six cars (v) passed in the next 

fifteen minutes. . , ., . 

(s) Two of the men, unfortunately, (v) had never P Ia > ed ' 
Compound subject: (si) Freshmen and (s2) sophomores take mill- 

CoMPOtWD^PRED.CATE: All freshmen (Vl) room in dormitories and 

(v2) eat at the Commons. Q , 

Japanese ships. 

Compound sentences have more than one ! 

verb element, joined in some way to show their grammatical 

equality: 

(si) The first two drafts of the article (vl) were impossible, but 
(s2) the third (v2) showed some promise. 
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Complex sentences have one or more independent clauses and 
one or more subordinate clauses. In the following sentence the 
subjects and verbs of the independent clause and of fisc subordi¬ 
nate clauses arc marked: 

(s of independent clause) Such know ledge of my own countrymen 
as (sll I (vl) hme acquired while reaching a ripe middle age (s o 
independent clause, cominces me that (s2) one of the most cogen 
reasons against the imposition of harsh measures <>f fcp'csswi on the 
German people as a whole (v2) is that (s ) 

will after a very short period refuse to enforce them, and that (si) 

Monthly , Nov. 1941, p. 575 

In some statements there stands as an anticipatory subject, the 
real subject following the verb: 

There arc (real subject:) men of all schools of opinion. 

For further discussion see Chapter 5, Sentence Form , p-.11IS. and 
Part ’ articles such as “Compound predicate. Compound sen 
tcnccs, “Compound subject. “Complex sentences, there is. there 

ai< 2 Agreement of subject and verb. A verb agrees with its sub¬ 
ject in number and person. I bis usually means with the gram¬ 
matical number of the subject. Since, except for the verb be. our 
verbs have one form for both numbers and for all persons J 
the third singular present, relatively few problems in agreement 

can arise. 

Singular: I am more tired than usual. A chair was placed in the 

corner. This job takes four weeks. I lie job took Unit weeks. 

Plural: We are more tired than usual, i/iree c mirs uere p/aced 
along the wall. These jobs take four weeks. I he ,obs took four 

weeks. 

The problems that arise in agreement of the subject and verbarc 
either from a sentence form in which the grammatical number of 
the subject is uncertain or is blurred by the presence of o cr 
words, or from agreement with the meaning of tire sublet rather 

than with its grammatical form. ... • __ 

a) Collective nouns. Agreement according to meaning is seen 
most dearly in collective nouns, which take cither a singular or 
plural verb, depending upon whether the speaker or writer » em¬ 
phasizing the group as a whole or the individuals of which it is 
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composed. Obviously the verbs and pronouns of a given sentence 
should be all plural or all singular in referring back to a collective 
subject. 

Emphasizing the unit: The class is the largest in six years. 
Emphasizing the individuals: The class are by no means all intel¬ 
lectual giants. 

For further examples and discussion see ^Collective nouns. 
b) Compound subjects. Ordinarily a compound subject has a 
plural verb: 

Alice and Francis w ere the first to arrive. 

The text of the poem and the commentary make quite a sizable 
volume. 

^ hen the two elements of a compound subject refer to the same 
person or thing, the verb is singular: 

The best teacher and the best scholar here is Professor Babcock. 
The spirit and accomplishment of these men speaks for itself. 

The verb is often singular when the compound subject follows: 

There is both health and wealth in this way of life. 

For the winner there was a large cash prize and weeks of glory. 

When a second part of the subject is connected with the first 
by with, together with, as well as, the agreement varies. In formal 
English such a construction is kept singular. In informal English 
a plural is often found if the expression is equivalent to a com¬ 
pound subject: 

The rudder is the only essential control in taxiing, and this together 
with a regulative speed keeps the plane going in a relatively straight 
line. # 

The winner with the four runners-up were given a reception. ( I o 
make this more formal, the with should be changed to and, rather 
than the were to was.) . 

I Ic is not an impressive speaker, since his hesitating manner with 
long “uh’s” interspersed in the address make [Formal: makes] him 
rather difficult to listen to. 

Subjects connected by or take a singular verb if both arc singular, 
a plural verb if both arc plural or if the one nearest the verb is 

A novel or a biography is to be read outside of class. 

Novels or biographies were the same to him. 

A novel or five short stories were to be read. 

In questions in colloquial usage the plural is common: 

Are Fred or Harry in? 
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c) Plural modifier of singular subject. When a rather long plural 
modifier of a singular subject comes between it and the verb, for¬ 
mal English has a singular verb, but informal and colloquial has 
often a plural verb. 

This group of essays is [not are] concerned with problems in so¬ 
ciology and philosophy as they arc related to biology. 

The form of your bibliography and footnotes is not standard. 

To a beginner on the organ the array of stops and pistons, manuals, 
couplers, and pedals seems (colloquial: seem] at first quite bewilder¬ 
ing. 

Two thousand dollars worth of pictures were (Formal: was] de¬ 
stroyed. 

In colloquial and vulgatc English the plural is used with con¬ 
structions with kind and sort: 

This kind of shoes are a good deal more comfortable. 

*kind, sort 

d) Relative pronouns. A relative pronoun referring to a singular 
noun has a singular verb (The person w/io takes enough pains can 
do it) and one referring to a plural noun has a plural verb (The 
people who take pains win in the long run). In idioms like "This 
is one of the most discouraging things that has come out of the 
situation,’* formal usage has that have come, since the antecedent 
of that is things; informal and colloquial usage often has that has 
come, because the central idea (of one) is singular. 

Formal: Jeffrey is one of those moderns w ho are making their money 
talk. 

Colloquial: Jeffrey is one of those modems who is making his 
money talk. 

See *Syne$is. 

e) Subject and complement or predicate of different number. 
The verb agrees with the subject: 

A day’s work is four trips. Four trips make a day’s work. 

f) Plural subject with singular meaning. When the idea conveyed 
by a plural subject is singular in intent, the verb is singular: 

Late hours was getting them down. [Equivalent to: It was late 
hours t hat was getting them down.) 

References: Curme, Syntax , Chapter 4; Fries, pp. 188-90, 249- 
50, and index references; Poolcv, pp. 78-85 
3. Punctuation between subject and verb. Since the subject 
and verb’arc part of one construction, they should not normally 
be separated by a comma: 
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Another example of what can happen [ ] is furnished by the expe¬ 
rience of two young women who were staying at the hotel. 

Occasionally in formal writing a comma is used after a long or com¬ 
plicated subject, but it is rarely, if ever, necessary: 

The weekend which eight members of the club had been anticipat¬ 
ing for months ( , ] had finally arrived. 

See ‘Comma §5. 

4. Stylistic comments, (a) Decrease in number of verbs. The 
number of verbs in typical English sentences has conspicuously de¬ 
creased in recent years. The first two sentences of Robinson Crusoe 
(1719) contain eleven verbs, besides two participial phrases that 
arc not counted: 

I (l)was born in the year 1632, in the city of York, of a good 
family, though not of that country, my father being (participle) a 
foreigner of Bremen, who (2)settled first at Hull. He (l)got a 
good estate by merchandise, and leaving (participle) off his trade, 
(2)lived afterward at York, from whence he (3)had married my 
mother, whose relations (4)were named Robinson, a very good fam¬ 
ily in that country, and from whom I (5)was called Robinson Krcutz- 
nacr; but, by the usual corruption of words in England, we (6)arc 
now called—nay, we (7)call ourselves, and (8) write our name Crusoe, 
and so my companions always (9)called me. 

Ninctccnth-ccntury prose, in spite of conspicuous exceptions in 
writers like Macaulay, shows a general tendency to ‘aggregating 
sentences. Since the writers were fond of full grammatical con¬ 
structions, they tended to use several verbs in a sentence. The fol¬ 
lowing passage from Cardinal Newman’s The Idea of a University 
( 1852) has three sentences with six, five, and thirteen verbs 
respectively: 

Hi is then (1) is how I (2)should solve the fallacy, for so I (3)must 
call it, by which Locke and his disciples (4)would frighten us from 
cultivating the intellect, under the notion that no education ( 5 )is use¬ 
ful which (6)does not teach us some temporal calling, or some me¬ 
chanical art, or some physical secret. I (l)say that a cultivated in¬ 
tellect, because it (2)is a good in itself. (3)brings with it a power 
and a grace to every work and occupation which it (4)undertakes, 
and ( 5)enables us to be more useful, and to a greater number. I here 
mis a duty wc (2)owc to human society as such, to the state to 
which wc (3)belong, to the sphere in which wc (4)move to the indi¬ 
viduals towards whom wc (5)arc variously related, and whom wc 
successively (6)cncountcr in life; and that philosophical or liberal 
education, as I (7) have called it. which (8) is the proper function 
of a University, if it (9)refuses the foremost place to professional. 


S ubject and verb—§ 4 Stylistic comments 

interests, (10 (does but postpone them to the information of the citi¬ 
zen, and, while it (1 I)subserves the larger interests of philanthropy, 

(12)prepares also foe the successful prosecution of those merely per¬ 
sonal objects, which at first sight it (13)seems to disparage. 

Current prose will average a little over two verbs to a sentence. 

A fairly typical paragraph shows that the sentences arc shorter, 
more compact, and that the number of verbs is smaller, m the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph ranging from one to four with an average of two: 

Imbeciles (l)arc not different in kind from normal folk, only in 
degree. Between the idiot and the man of exceptional ability 

(1) stretches an unbroken series of graded types. '1 he method of teach¬ 
ing which (1) is found suitable for the lowest type (2) will he suitable 
—with proper modifications—for the highest. If the best way of teach¬ 
ing deficients (l)is to interest them in what they (2)havc to learn, 
then that (3) is also the best way of teaching the normally and abnor¬ 
mally intelligent. It (1)pavs to treat the minds of idiots as though 
they (2)were delicate living organisms requiring careful nurture; it 
(3/docs not pay to teach mechanically, even when such teaching 
(4)is backed by threats and flagellations. Imbeciles (1)cannot learn, 
even after countless repetitions, the things which (2)do not interest 
them. The same (1)applies to more intelligent children. I rue. they 
(1 (arc intelligent enough to learn something, even when the teaching 

(2) is dull, mechanically repetitive, and brutal. But they (1 (would 
learn more if thev (2 (were taught hv the same methods [mu tat is 
mutandis ) as have ( 3 (proved successful in the training of imbeciles.— 
Aldous Huxi.i.y, Proper Studies , pp. 101-102 

This paragraph suggests that many ideas arc now expressed in 
phrases or single words that might formerly have been, or that 
today in a formal style might be expressed in clauses. Mr. 1 luxlcy s 
phrases in the left-hand column below might have been the clauses 
written in the rinht-hand column: 

SYNONYMOUS CLAUSES 

they arc different only in degree 
if properly modified 
those who arc normally and 
those who are abnormally in¬ 
telligent 

that required careful nurture 
It is true that 

Some of these changes arc economical, and some tend toward 
abstractness (as “with proper modification'* instead of "if properly 
modified”), but whether effective or not, modern writers show a 
tendency to use relatively few clauses. 






huxley’s phrases 
only in degree 
with proper modification 
the normally and abnormally in¬ 
telligent * 


requiring careful nurture 
True 


Subjective case 

b) Unnecessaryr verbs. Verbs that add nothing to the meaning of 
a sentence arc fairly common in amateur writing and like other 
specimens of dcadwood, tend to make the style heavy. The verbs 
in brackets in the following sentences could well be omitted: 

Let me make clear what 1 mean [when I mention] “democracy.” 
(When I mention = by) 

The cars with two-wheel brakes cannot stop so quickly as those 
[do] (which have] four-wheel brakes. (. . . as those with four-wheel 
brakes.] 

In 1917 a drought [occurred that] brought a scarcity in wheat and 
sent prices sky-high. In the two succeeding years still more serious 
droughts (occurred which] wiped out many a winter-wheat farmer. 

The central office of the organization [is] in New York [and] is 
in communication with all American and foreign branches of the 
company. 

In revision such unnecessary verbs can be deleted. 

c) Verbs that count. Verbs that contribute to the meaning tend 
to make a style more active and more concrete and may often 
replace abstract nouns (as if properly modified might replace with 
proper modification ). Constructions with verbs should ordinarily 
be kept for statements that are of major importance , since a clause 
gives somewhat more emphasis than a phrase. The quotations 
in this Guide and Index from current writers are worth examination 
for their use of verbs. 


References: Gardiner, Chapter 5; Otto Jcspcrscn, The Philoso¬ 
phy of Grammar (New York. 1924), Chapter 10; L. A. Sherman, 
Analytics of Literature (Boston, 1893), Chapters 19-26 


Subjective case ‘Nominative case, ‘Subject and verb 
Subjectless sentences Sec “Subjectless sentences," p. 133. 

Subjects of papers Sec “Focusing on a subject,” p. 292, and Sub¬ 
jects of research papers,” p. 322. 

Subjunctives Subjunctive verb forms have been used to show some 
attitude of feeling or doubt of the speaker toward the statement 

he is making. . t . 

1. Form of subjunctives. ( a) Simple subjunctive: In current 

English the subjunctive form of a verb is identifiable only in cer¬ 
tain forms of the verb be (If I, you. he ... be. I I, he.. . , 

and in forms, made with to be (If he were asking) m the third 
person singular (If he ask instead of the indicative If lie asks, 

he have instead of If he has). . , 

b) Subjunctive with auxiliaries: Some grammarians inclucl 
subjunctives all the locutions that can be used in expressing i 
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Subjunctives—§ 2 Uses 


that may also be, or have at some time been, expressed by the 
subjunctive, or the forms that could be used in translating sub¬ 
junctives found in other languages. Under this system several 
auxiliaries— may, might, should, would, let, have to and others— 
become subjunctives. This broad interpretation makes considera¬ 
tion of the subjunctive more complicated than is necessary, since 
the meaning and connotation come from the meaning of the aux¬ 
iliary or from adverbs. For that reason, in the following discussion 
only the simple subjunctive is considered. 

References: For argument in favor of confining subjunctive to 
the simple forms, see Otto Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar, 
pp. 315-21, and for description of the subjunctive with auxiliaries. 

Curme, Syntax, Chapter 20. , _ , c 

2. Uses of the subjunctive. English makes much less use ot 
the subjunctive mood than most of the modern European lan¬ 
guages do. There arc a number of idioms in which the subjunc¬ 
tive may be used in English, especially in formal English. It is 
common in wishes, conditions, qualified or doubtful statements, 
and in i/mf-clauses and after expressions like It is necessary. 1 he 
following examples illustrate typical uses of the subjunctive and 
give alternative idioms that would be more common in informal 
and colloquial usage. 

a) Formulas. The subjunctive is found in numerous formulas, 
locutions surviving from a time when the subjunctive was used 
freely. Most of these arc no longer general idioms; that is. we do 
not make other sentences on the pattern of Far be it from me. . . . 

Far be it from me Heaven forbid If need be Heaven help us 

Be it said Suffice it to say God bless you 

Many petty oaths have this form: Confound it; Grades be hanged. 

Some of these formulas arc used in all levels of the language; 
some, like Come what may , are rather formal, and the oaths arc 
chiefly colloquial. , 

b) In that-ddi/ses. The subjunctive is used in many idioms for 
recommendations, resolutions, demands, and so on. 1 hese idioms 
are usually in a formal, often legal, context. Note the following 
examples: 

Formal: We recommend that the Commissioner designate for this 
use the land formerly belonging to Mr. Brewster. 

Formal: I suggest that lie watch closely the movements of these 
troops. 

Formal: I ask that the interested citizen watch closely the move¬ 
ments of these troops. 
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Informal: I ask the interested citizen to watch the movements of 
these troops closely. 

Formal: . . . the order that lie be dropped. 

Informal: . . . the order to drop him. 

Formal: It is necessary that every member inform himself of these 
rules. 

Informal: It is necessary for every member to inform himself of 
these rules—It is necessary that every member should inform him¬ 
self of these rules—Every member must (should] inform himself of 
these rules. 

c) In conditions. In formal English the subjunctive is used in 
//-clauses when there is doubt of fulfillment of the condition, or 
when the condition is "contrary-to-fact,” that is, impossible (as in 
"If I were you 


Formal: I had to do all this if I were to arrive in Hartwick by ten 
o'clock. 

Informal: I had to do all this if I was to arrive in Hartwick by ten 
o'clock. 

Formal: The fellow who worked next to him in the plant had been 
turned off. and Jim could not help wondering if that were (Infor¬ 
mal and more usual: was] a sign that some of the rest of them 
would be discharged, too.— Erskine Caldwell, Kneel to the Ris¬ 
ing Sun, p. 129 

Formal: If correspondence be (More usual: is] necessary with this 
Bureau in regard to your Adjusted Compensation, you arc respect¬ 
fully requested to refer to A3380129. . 

Formal: If the subject of a verb be (More usual: is) impersonal, 
the verb itself may be called impersonal.—A rthur G. Kennedy, 
Current English, p. 296 

The subjunctive is most common in contrary-to-fact conditions. 


If one good were really as good as another, no good would be any 
g OOC l.—I rwin Edman, lour Wdys of Philosophy, p. oU 

There has recently been an increase in the use of the subjunctive 
in formal American writing, even in situations in which i i 
nothing to add to the meaning: 

After the booker had collected his commission, if lie were on a 

This usage has not been paralleled in recent British^writing or in 
the articles in which they stand. 
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Submitting manuscript 


In all of these constructions a speaker or writer has a choice be¬ 
tween the indicative (which may be an "auxiliary ) or an mfin c 
and the subjunctive mood. In speech and m informal 
some idiom with the indicative would be more usual; in formal 
writing the subjunctive would probably be used. Professor T ries 
found that in both standard and vulgatc English the subjunctive 
was found rather seldom, in considerably less than one fifth of the 
locutions in which it might be used. Students in foreign language 
courses should remember that very few French and German sub¬ 
junctives can be satisfactorily translated by an English subjunctive 
form. They should try to find the natural, idiomatic English wav 
of expressing the idea that is naturally and idiomatically expressed 
by the subjunctive in the language they arc translating. 


References: Tire point of view presented in this article will be 
found in general in Ballard. PP . 12-23; Fowler article Sub|u»c- 
lives”; Fries, pp. 103-107; Hall. pp. 311-14; Jcspcrscn. Ch. 
Leonard, p. 120; Poolcy. PP . 61-64; Bevier Thyra J "American Use 
of the Subjunctive/’ American Speech , 1931, vi, 20/-I ■> A different 
point of view will be found in Curme, Syntax, Ch. 20; Kennedy. 
§106; Lloyd, C. A., “Is the Subjunctive Dying?” The English Jour¬ 
nal, 1937, xxvi, 369-73. 


Submitting manuscript The conventions of submitting manuscript 
for publication arc simple: 

The manuscript should be carefully typed, double spaced, on 
good paper (•Typewritten copy). Generous margins should be left 
for editorial operations. Plenty of space should be left around the 
title, half a page or so. Keep a carbon copy for reference. 

The writer’s name and address stand in the upper left-hand 
comer. The approximate length in words may be put in the upper 
right-hand corner. 

It is not necessary to inclose a letter with the manuscript, since 
its purpose is obvious, unless there arc some useful facts to give, 
such as the sources of material or suggestions for illustration. 

Mail in a comfortable-sized envelope. Short manuscripts can go 
in 9 inch envelopes, folded twice; those from 4 to 12 pages can go 
in envelopes about 6x9 inches, folded once; and longer ones in 
large envelopes, flat. 

Photographs or drawings should be carefully packed between 
stiff cardboard, and clearly labeled. 

Inclose an envelope large enough to hold the manuscript as it is 
folded, addressed to yourself, and carrying sufficient postage for 
its return. The editor will probably want to use it. 
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Subordinating conjunctions The most common subordinating con¬ 
junctions—words that connect subordinate clauses with the main 
clauses of sentences—are: 


after 

because 

since 

when 

although 

before 

so that 

where 

as 

how 

though 

while 

as if 

if 

till 

why 

as long as 

in order that 

unless 


The relative pronouns (who, which, that, what) function also as 
subordinating conjunctions. 

Subordination (Correction: Make the less important of these 
statements grammatically subordinate to the more important.) 

Subordinate sentence elements modify the sentence as a whole, 
the subject, verb, object, or some other important clement. They 
may be single words, or phrases, or clauses, but usually an impor¬ 
tant phrase (like a participial phrase) or subordinate clauses is 
meant. Subordinate clauses arc introduced by the connectives 
listed in ‘subordinating conjunctions or by relative pronouns. 
They arc used as nouns, adjectives, or adverbs. 

The chief point to remember is that subordination should repre¬ 
sent or correspond to a relationship between ideas. The more im¬ 
portant should be in main clauses or principal words, the less im¬ 
portant in subordinate constructions. The exact connective shows 
the thought relation to the rest of the sentence. 

Problems of subordination arc discussed specifically in 'Coordi¬ 
nation and subordination,” p. 124, and in various articles including 
‘Clauses, ‘Complex sentences, ‘Coordination, ‘Conjunctions, 


‘and. 

Substandard English See "Vulgate English,” p. 20. 

Substantive A substantive is a noun, or a word (pronoun, adjective, 
infinitive, . . .), or a group of words used as a noun. Nouns, 

‘Noun clauses ^ , 

such As an intensive, such is colloquial and informal (It was such 
a hot day such nice people). In formal writing the construction 
would be avoided or completed (Such nice people as they arc). 
Accurate constructions with such arc: 

There was such a crowd that (not: so that) wc couldn t even get 

t0 The invitation is extended to such non-members as are interested, 
loquial and vulgate.) 
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swim 


Various possible constructions with such arc rarely used and 

seem somewhat stiff and unidioniatic: 

His condition was such that he could not be moved. (Better: His 

condition would not allow him to be moved, i 

Psychologists could probably find various reasons why it is regarded 

as such. [. . . why it is regarded so.] 

As a coordinating conjunction, introducing examples, such as 
has a comma before but not after: 

He was interested in all sorts of outlandish subjects, such as palm¬ 
istry, numerology, and phrenology. 

Suffix A syllable that can be placed after a word or root to make 
a new word of different meaning or function: -ize (criticize), isIt 
(foolish), -ful (playful). ‘Origin of words ila 

Suggestion Making use of the associations, the connotations of 
words is called suggestion. The words liberty , immemorial , mysti¬ 
cal, butcher, homey, and thousands of others have acquired asso¬ 
ciations from their past use that may call to a listener s or reader s 
mind some feeling or attitude that goes beyond their original core 
of meaning. Reiving on suggestion may be misleading or at least 
may be a substitute for exactness, but a responsible use of sugges¬ 
tive words adds color and often pleasure and keeps writing from a 

dead flatness. . 

For discussion see -Connotation: The suggestion of words, p. 
189, and especially p. 191. •Heightened style 

suit, suite Suit is pronounced siit or sut; suite (a group of attend¬ 
ants, a series of rooms, and so on) is swet or siit, sut. 1 he latter pro¬ 
nunciation is more usual in commercial talk of a set of furniture. 


Sunday school Capitalize onlv the Sunday except in names of par¬ 
ticular Sunday schools: 

Sunday school the Methodist Sunday School 

Superlative of adjectives and adverbs ‘Comparison of adjectives 
and adverbs. For the informal "absolute superlative’ ('Tou arc 
most kind”) see that article § 3. 

sure Sure is primarily an adjective: sure footing; Arc you sure? 
As an adverb, sure instead of surely or equivalent to certainly or 
yes, is slang)’ colloquial (Sure, I’m coming; That sure is fine of 
you). 

swim The principal parts are swim , swam or swum, swum. “He 
swam half a mile” is more common in writing than “He swum 
half a mile.” 
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Syllabication * Division of words 

Synecdoche See p. 238. 

Synesis (sin'isis) In vulgate English and to a less extent in infor¬ 
mal English there is a tendency for constructions to follow the 
meaning rather than a custom of grammar that might apply. Fol¬ 
lowing the meaning rather than grammatical convention is known 
as synesis.' In earlier days, before so much stress had been put on 
correctness, this construction was pretty common and found in the 
best places: Then Philip went down to the city of Samaria and 
preached Christ unto them (Acts viii.5)— whetfi the pronoun's 
grammatical antecedent is city (singular) but the meaning is plural, 
that is, he preached to the people of the city. A collective noun 
has a singular verb when the group is meant or a plural verb when 
the individuals are meant (The team leaves tonight—The team 
were completely worn out. All of his 160 pounds is bone and 
muscle). In these kind of shoes , the strict grammatical agreement 
would be this kind , but since we are talking about shoes, it seems 
natural to say these. 

In formal English such locutions are out of place. In vulgate 
English they arc the normal and proper expressions—and should 
be used in writing much dialog. Between the two extremes of style 
the problem of agreement is more complicated. 1 he torccs or 
the schools have been set firmly against some of ‘he common 
idioms for so long thafmost educated readers will {eel th ^ a ' C " t 
least slipshod, even when difficult to spot (as in one of the most 
important messages that has (for have] come outofSpain). Thc> 
cannot be objected to on the basis of meaning, because they ma 
the meaning more sure than the more conventional «>m r uct.on 
They are to be avoided in public writing because so many readers 
w 1 object to them and because a writer ordinarily intends to fo - 
low the conventions of grammar as well as .make his meaning clear. 
Sometimes in conspicuously informal writing they ht. 

"Collective nouns, ‘kind, sort, -Reference of pronouns, 'Subject 
and verb § 2 

Synonym A synonym is a word that means almost the same as 
another word. For use of synonyms see Synonyms, p. 19- 

SES253S5433S 

*Word order. 
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T St-o, *, p. o,. in >hc -Mte 

laughed, fixed, confessed, tipped, picked. 1 is silent m C j'"**"“*• 
often listen, thistle, mustn't, and many other words, and m ord 
nary speech in words like s,t down. T, is pronounced eh in sudi 
wo?dsas question and often sh (nation, not,on). Compare D. 

taboo-tabu Tabu looks un-English and taboo is more generally 
used. Plural taboos; past tense of the verb, tabooed; pronounced 

tabu'. . 

Tabulations Series of facts can often be more clearly presented in 
i table systematically arranged in convenient and meaningful col¬ 
umns Any group of more than three or four numbers should be 
tabulated (sfc p P l54 for an example), and a series of short 'tems. 
as below in ‘Tenses of verbs. Formal outlines arc in tabular form, 

as at the head of the chapters in this book. 

Occasionally in the body of a paper it is convenicnt o cast a 
scries of parallel statements in a numbered tabulated form. 1 c 
device should not be overworked, but it is a good way of securing 
emphasis by display: 

The English textbook of the future, to sum up. must recognize the 
social nature of language, and English in particular, by 

1 acknowledging that language is the tool of the social group. 

2. granting that utility is the only valid basis for the creation 

“ eswh'individual spoke, p.nys m .1,= 

tardation or acceleration of change, 

_1 ... .n nrnni'r lioliT ill(‘ \CC* 


Poolf.y, Grammar and Usage in Textbooks on English, p. 1 si 

Tautology Tautology is unprofitable repetition of meaning (the 
modern college student of today). Sec • Repetition, p. 16b. 

taxi The plural of the noun taxi is taxis; as a verb, the principal 
parts are taxi (sometimes taxy), taxied, taxiing or taxying. 

teach ‘leam-tcach. The principal parts are teach, taught, taught. 

Technical English ‘Scientific and technical writing. "Shoptalk." 
p. 24 

technique—technic Technic (tek'nik) is a variant form of tech- 
nique. It is also used, especially in the plural ( technics ), for 
technology. 
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Telegraphic style _ 

Telegraphic style “Telegraphic style” refers to writing in which as 
many * function words arc omitted as possible. It suggests also 
compact constructions and vigorous words. It is not appropriate 
in general writing but is used in some reference works to save 
space, for vigor in newspaper headlines (“U.S. Asks DuPont, 
Raskob Pay 'Paxes”), and occasionally in such styled writing as 
occurs in Time. 

temperament In spelling get in the a. 


Tch4C Tenses of verbs (Correction: Make the tense of this verb con¬ 
ventional in form [§ 1] and consistent with others in the passage 

^ l!'F orms of English. Except for the simple present and past 
tense forms, English verbs show distinctions of time by various 
phrase combinations, often supported by adverbs (“he is about to 
go” as a future). The following table presents the verb phrases 
most commonly associated with tense distinctions: 


Preskn r 

TENSE 


Active Passive 

he asks he is asked 

he is asking he is being asked 
he docs ask 


Past 

tenses 


Future 

TENSES 


'Past perfect 

(Past of some time he had asked 
in the past) he had been 

asking 

Past 

(A time in the past he asked 

not extending to he was asking 

the present) he did ask 

Perfect he has askcd 

(Past, extending he has been 

to the present) asking 


Future 

(Future, extend¬ 
ing from the 

present) 


he will ask 
lie will be 
asking 
lie is going 
to ask 


Future perfect he will have 

(Past from some asked 

future time) he w.H have 

been asking 


lie had been asked 

he was asked 
he was being asked 

he has been asked 

he will be asked 

he will have been 
asked » 
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A more complete conjugation of ask will be found in erbs > 1. 
The time of a verb is often made more exact by an adverb or by 
the context: 

HchadconicTue.sc/av. 

When Harriet comes, she will be asked to explain all this. 

The present tense is used to make a statement that is generally 
true, without reference to time: 

Oil floats on water. 

The Captain reminded the ladies that the equator is an imaginary 
line. 

With an adverb of time the present may refer to the future (1 le 
comes tomorrow) or to a statement without specified time: ‘lie 
comes to us well recommended" may refer to one who has come 
already or who will come. For the “historical present, used in 
vivid narrative of past events, see pp. 83-84. 

For further details of the future tense see * shall and will. 
Participles and infinitives express time in relation to that of the 
main verb of the statement in which they stand. The present in¬ 
finitive expresses the same time as the main verb or, often with an 
adverb, a time in the future: 

Our team is playing to win. 

I hope to go abroad next summer. 

A past infinitive expresses action prior to that of the main verb: 

I am sorry to have disappointed you. 

A present participle generally refers to the time of the main verb: 

Rounding a turn in the road, he came suddenly in full view of 
the lake. 

2. Sequence of tenses. When the verb of a main clause is in 
the past tense, the verb in a subordinate clause is also in the past 
tense: 

Frank knew that the Statlcrs were visiting us. 

Frank knew that the Statlcrs would visit us the following week. 

The old man wondered whether the train had arrived. 

I have never seen Slim when lie hadn't [not: hasn’t] a wad of 
tobacco in his mouth. 

A present infinitive is, however, usual after a past verb: 

I thought you would have liked to ride [not: to have ridden] in 
their car. 

They intended to stop [not: to have stopped] only an hour in the 
village. 
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Term paper 


3. Consistent use of tenses. It is confusing to a reader to find 
tenses shifted without definite reason, as in this paragraph: 

I sit down at my desk early with intentions of spending the next 
four hours studying. Before many minutes passed, I hear a great deal 
of noise down on the floor below me; a water fight is in progress. 
Study was forgotten for half an hour, for it was quite impossible to 
concentrate on Spanish in the midst of all this commotion. After 
things quiet down I begin studying again, but I have hardly started 
when a magazine salesman comes into the room, hoping to snare 
a large sale. After arguing with him for several minutes I finally got 
rid of him. 

Shifts of this sort should be carefully avoided. 


^Reference: Curme, Syntax. Chapter 18; Fries, pp. 59-71 128-98; 
Leah Dennis. "The Progressive Tense; Frequency of Its Use m 
English,” PMLA, 1940, lv, 855-65 
Term paper See Chapter 13, p. 319, Tire Research Paper. 

textbook Now usually written as one word. 

th T/i spells a voiceless sound (th) as in path (P ath >; ""^ 

nounccd t in Thomas and thyme. 
than Than is a conjunction introducing the second member of an 
unequal comparison: 

Nobody was better aware of the need for action than he uas. 

You will get there earlier than I will. 

Than is often a preposition. Since feednse^^3cJ" n d in 
verblcss (than he. than I), it appearsNative: 
col ,„ qu i„ and informal »m e c » °- by .« ^ ^ 

Colloquial and informal: You arc cc y 

used i».han .horn 
We admire the precision and grace 
there is no greater tennis player. 

Reference: Jespersen, p. 133 

“ ‘ Con ' p “ lson of id ' 

jectives and adverbs § 5, a and b. 
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that—§ 5 Demonstrative that 


that 1 . Conjunction. (<n That should usually be repeated with 
each of a series of parallel subordinate clauses: 


But lie also sees that Lafayette was a rigorously honest and honor¬ 
able man that he had many of the essential talents of the political 
compromiser, the moderate, and that these very talents help explain 
his failure in the French Revolution.— Chant Brin ion. I he Saturday 
Review of Literature, Dec. 3, 1938 


b) That should not be repeated within a single clause: 

Many people think that if an article is advertised by a good joker 
or a good band [that] it is a good product to buy. 

Mr Van Paassen says that in comparison with the later bonil».irU- 
ments of Barcelona and Valencia (that] Toledo may be considered 
mere child's play. 

2. Relative pronoun. That refers to persons or things, who 
usually to persons, w hich usually to things. 

'Hie number of men that [or who] fall within the age limits of the 
draft is 3,500.000. 

He solved in five minutes a problem that [or which] I had strug¬ 
gled with for five hour*. 

That introduces clauses that arc more often restrictive, which 
introduces clauses that arc usually non-rcstrictivc: 

'Hie book that she selected for her report [restrictive] was the 
longest on the list. 

The privilege of free speech, which we hold so dear [non-rcstrictivc], 
is now endangered. 

3. Clauses without that. Clauses arc made without the intro¬ 
ductory that (either as a conjunction or a relative pronoun). Such 
clauses arc more characteristic of informal writing than of formal: 


He said he would go. He said that he would go. 

I remembered my mother s birthday fell on March 10. 

1 remembered that my mother's birthday fell on March 10. 
The first man he met turned out to be Alexander. 

The first man that he met turned out to be Alexander. 


4. That which. That which is formal and archaic for what: 


He had no clear idea of w/i<xt [not: that which] he was trying to say. 

5. Demonstrative that. That (or this) is used to refer to the 
whole idea of a preceding statement when the reference is clear: 

While I was studying, he sometimes turned on the radio That was 
annoying, but I didn't object. 
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that is 


If the that refers to an idea suggested but not contained in a par¬ 
ticular word, the sentence should be revised to make the reference 
clear: 

Vacue reference: My uncle is a doctor, and that is the profession 
I intend to enter. 

Exact: My uncle's profession is medicine and that is going to be 
.mine too. 

6. That as an adverb: That is used colloquially or locally as 
an adverb: 


I am that hungry I could cat shoe leather. 

Formal: I am so hungry that I could cat shoe leather. 

Reference: Curmc, Syntax , index references; Fries, pp. 51, 228- 
51, and index references 

that is That is introduces a statement the equivalent of, or the ex¬ 
planation of, what precedes. It is a formal connective and is best 
kept to introduce long scries of complete statements. In such a use 
it is preceded by a semicolon and followed by a comma: 

The men worked continuously for three whole weeks to complete 
the dam on time; that is, they worked twenty-four hours a day m 


three shifts, seven days a week. 

In briefer constructions, a comma would be more usual, and in 
informal writing the that is would be omitted from the sentence: 

They used the safest explosive for the purpose that is dynamite. 
Informal: They used the safest explosive for the purpose, d>na 


mite. 

Compare ‘namely and other introductory words, 
the 1. Tire repetition of the article before the various nouns of a 
scries emphasizes their distinctness: 

The color, the fragrance, and the beautiful patterns of these floors 

•>< <•« t " 

...c r-» - 
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theater [theatre] See *-cr, -re. 

their Their is the genitive of they. Theirs is the emphatic or abso¬ 
lute form: 

This table is exactly like theirs. 

Colloquially their is used to refer to the collective indefinite pro¬ 
nouns ( anybody , anyone , everybody, everyone), though these are 

singular in form. 

Colloquial: F.vcrybodv finally found their hats and coats. 

Formal: Everybody finally found his hat and coat. 

Themes Although one of the purposes of composition courses is 
to improve the expression of students, merely putting grammatical 
sentences end to end is not a sufficient task for college students. 
The aim of themes, as of other sorts of writing, should be to interest 
and inform readers. The papers should be of a sort that, well 
enough done, would be suitable for publication. 

The chief difficulty with themes is that their writers forget their 
possible readers and affect a style that is unnatural to them. T hey 
write unnaturally: 

As the early morning sun is slowly breaking through the mist and 
the roosters are making their way out of hen houses to crow the early 
hours of day, one might hear the creaking of doors and the sound of 
padded feet while lying in bed waiting for breakfast. Upon getting 
out of bed into the chilly morning air and looking out of a window 
into the farmyard, one could sec an elderly, stout gentleman busily 
working about. 

Instead of such artificiality, the writers of themes would do well 
to write simply and directly, like the professional writers quoted in 
this book. Keeping a reader in mind is the best way to get over this 
“theme attitude.” 

themselves Compare * himself. 0 myself. 

then Then is an adverb of time, often used as a connective (con¬ 
junctive adverb). Often the connection between clauses is made 
closer by using and then: 

The next three hours we spent in sightseeing; then we settled down 
to the business of being delegates to a convention. 

He ate a good meal, and then he took a nap before starting home 
again. 

Then too is overused as a connective in amateur writing: 

A reader enjoys a fast moving story; then too lie may enjoy find¬ 
ing something that will set him thinking. 
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then—than 


Better: A reader enjoys a fast moving story, and he may also 
enjoy finding something that will set him thinking. 

then—than These words are often carelessly confused in writing. 
Then is an adverb of time, than a conjunction in clauses of com¬ 
parison: 

Then the whole crowd went to Louie’s. 

I think Rebecca was better than any other novel I read last year, 
therefore Therefore is a conjunctive adverb, a rather heavy con¬ 
nective, unnecessarily formal for ordinary writing: 

Formal: My experiences in preparatory school had been very un¬ 
pleasant; therefore 1 was surprised to find college students and col¬ 
lege teachers so agreeable. 

Informal: My experiences in preparatory school had been so un¬ 
pleasant that I was surprised to find college students and college 
teachers so agreeable. 

there is, there are 1 . There and it arc used as anticipatory subjects, 
the real subject following the verb. There is is followed by a 
singular subject (often colloquially by a plural), there are by a 

plural: 

There is a size for every need. 

There are several ways in which this can be done. 


Reference: Fries, p. 56 
2. Frequent use of these im 
a lack of emphasis: 

There was a vague feeling 


personal constructions tends to give 
of discontent evident in everyone s 


manner. 

Direct: 


A vague feeling of discontent was evident in everyone s 


“said that college students arc easily^““j-^ufaged 
Direct: College students are said to be easily g 


these kind, these sort ‘kind, sort 

,h. y The, is colloquially used as an indefinite pronoun but g.n- 

" — - - - — - 

~ nr.* •• Coming- 

thing Thing is often deadwood: 

Religion is a personal thing. [Religion is personal.] 
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Ti tles of articles, books, etc. 

The first thing you do is to [First you] get a few small twigs 
burning. 

this This, like that, is often used to refer to the idea of a preceding 
clause or sentence: 

He had always had his own way at home, and this made him a 
poor roommate. 

The company train their salesmen in their own school. I Ins (More 
formally: This practice] assures them a group of men with the same 
sales methods. 

thou Thou, thy, thine, thee arc archaic pronouns for the second 
person, used now only in the formal language of church services. 
Amateur poets should avoid them except in archaic contexts. 

though * although 

till, until, [’til] These three words arc not distinguishable in mean¬ 
ing. Since ’til in speech sounds the same as till and looks slightly 
odd on paper, it may well be abandoned. Use till or until accord¬ 
ing to the stress or the feel of the phrase you want. Until is most 
often used at the beginning of sentences or clauses: 

Until be went to college, lie never bad thought of his speech, 
lie had never thought of his speech till [until) he went to college. 

Time In subordinate clauses the various time relationships are 
indicated by the con junctions after, *c/s, as long as, as often as, as 
soon as, before, since , °fi//, until, when, whenever, * while. 

Titles of articles, books, etc. Titles should be given accurately and 
in an appropriate form. 

1. Formal usack. In most college writing, in most books, and 
in some periodicals, the titles of books and the names of magazines 
and newspapers arc put in italics; that is. they would be underlined 
once in the manuscript. Capitals arc used for the first word, for 
all nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, and for preposi¬ 
tions that stand last or that contain more than five letters: 

Not for Just an Hour Ail This and Heaven Too 

Black Is My True Love’s Hair Parts of Speech and Accidence 
The Atlantic Monthly The Kansas City Star 

Often the the of magazine and newspaper titles is not capitalized 
and in some periodicals the name of the city in a newspaper name 
is not italicized (the Milwaukee Sentinel). 

Titles of short stories and magazine articles are put in quotation 
marks when they arc used with or near titles of books or names of 
periodicals. They arc often italicized when used without reference * 
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Titles of themes 


to their means of publication, especially in discussion of them as 
works of literature. Usage is divided on the titles of poems, but 
academic writing tends to use italics though the titles of short 
poems are often in quotation marks. 

The words Preface and Introduction and the titles of chapters 
in books arc capitalized but not italicized or quoted. 

2. Informal usage. In many magazines (The New Republic , 
The Saturday Evening Post , for example) and in most newspapers, 
titles of books and names of periodicals arc treated as proper 
names, capitalized but not quoted or italicized. 

In formal papers for college courses and in theses formal usage 
should be followed; in informal college papers, like many themes, 
cither style may be used, as the instructor prefers. 

3. In typed copy it is simpler to write titles all in capitals (to 
save backing up and underlining). This is the common form in 
publishers’ letters. 


Sec “Form of bibliographical entries,” p. 325. 

Titles of themes Since titles help interest a reader in a paper, a 
striking and easily remembered title is an advantage. But strained 
titles arc often ludicrous, and if no good title comes to mind, it is 
better just to name the subject of the paper as exactly as possible 
in a few words and let it go at that. Don’t postpono writing a paper 
(or handing one in) to hunt for a clever title. In publishedl work 
the title is sometimes made by the editor rather than by the writer. 

The title stands outside the paper and the first sentence sliou 
not refer back to it by a pronoun. f 

today 1. Today (like tonight and tomorrow) is hyphened now 

only by formal writers and by conservative P ubb * b ,? S ’ °' d Accent 
who learned to spell when the hyphen was generally used. Kcccnt 

often deadwood adding nothing to the 

meaning of a statement already placed m the present 

Economic condition, [ol tod.y] «. mote unsettled 0-T *» 
been for two generations. 

philosopher," ,h« mid mdly.-Imvm En- 

^^iFo^T'mWtoo. 

Topical outline ‘Outline form § lb 
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trough 


Topic sentences See p. 59. 

toward—towards These words arc identical in meaning and use, 
except that toward is slightly more characteristic of formal usage, 
perhaps for reasons of euphony. 

Transitions between paragraphs (Correction: Make the relation '***£ 
between the thought of these two paragraphs obvious to a 
reader.) 

For discussion of transitions see p. 65. 

Transpose (Correction: Transpose, that is, reverse the order of Tr 
the elements marked for greater clearness or a more emphatic 
order.) 

Transitive and intransitive verbs A verb is transitive when it is used 
with an object to complete its meaning (They fought the whole 
gang). A verb is intransitive when it docs not have an object, when 
the recipient of the action is not named (The choir will sing; 

They hid in the tall grass). Many verbs arc used in both construc¬ 
tions, usually with different meanings (He wrote two books (tran¬ 
sitive); She cannot write [intransitive]). Dictionaries note whether 
a verb is typically used transitively or intransitively, and in what 
senses. Lie and sit arc intransitive, °lay and “set arc transitive. 

0 Linking verbs arc regarded as intransitive. 

Reference: Curmc, Parts of Speech, Chapter 4 

Triads Parallel series of three units arc so common in writing, 
especially in formal writing, that they form a definite trait of style. 

Such a series is called a triad: 

To delight in war is a merit in the soldier, a dangerous quality in the 
captain, and a positive crime in the statesman.—C eorce Santayana, 

Reason in Society, p. 84 

Trite (Correction: Replace the trite expression with one that is Trite 
simpler and fresher.) 

Trite words arc usually figures of speech that have been over¬ 
used or groups of words that arc used too often and too easily 
together: the picture of health , the order of the day (outside an 
army post), reign supreme, from the face of the earth , crack of 
dawn. Such expressions weigh down a style and arc a mark of 
amateur writing or of inscnsitivcncss to words. 

For fuller discussion and examples see “Trite words," p. 214. 
trough Formal pronunciation trof; colloquial and vulgate pronun¬ 
ciation divided between trof and trdth. The two final sounds rep¬ 
resent two developments of an Old English guttural ( trog ) in 
different English dialects. ^ + 

/* \ 

4 ’ 
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try and—try to 


try and — try to The formal idiom is try to (Try to get your work 
done before five o’clock). The informal and colloquial idiom is 
try and (try and do it; Try and get your work done before five 
o’clock). The idiom is old and its users include Thackeray and 
Matthew Arnold (See Hall, p. 309). 

Type Typography is a complex technical field, but many people 
make a hobby of it, and most writers have some curiosity about it. 
A few of the fundamental facts about type arc given here. 

1. Type faces. There arc many different type faces, each with its 
characteristic appearance. Every type face is made in many stand¬ 
ard sizes and style variations. Some popular faces for book and 
periodical use arc: 

Caslon, Bodoni, Garamond, Baskervillc. Granjon, Gothic, 

The above faces arc all set in the ten point size. 

This Guide-Index is set in the following type faces and sizes: 


'Hie text is set in 10 point Elcctra. 

'Hie quotations arc set in 9 point Elcctra. 

The entry words arc set in 10 point Metromedium. 

The titles of the chapters of Mo*rohl*rlc 
the book arc in 14 point MetroblaCK 

Additional information about the type used in this book can be 

found on the last printed page. f • 

2. Type style variations. A given face and size of type s 
available in several standard variations of style. 1 he most com 
arc: 

INDICATEp.i/im;) 

IN NtAtfUSCIMP* * Y 
Three lines underneath 
Unmarked manuscript 
Two lines underneath 
One line underneath 
and labeled “all caps” 
One line underneath 
Wavy line underneath 
and'labeled “all caps" 
Wavy line underneath 

"here are of course, combinations or the above styles: Caps and 

Caps, J UUc Cap, and leer «... 

Bold Face Caps and lower case. 


NAME AND EXAMPLE 

ABBREVIATION 

ROMAN CAPITALS 

Caps. 

roman lower ease 

l.C. 

ROMAN SMALL CAPITALS 

s. c. 

ITALIC CAPITALS 

Ital. Caps. 

italic lower case 

ital. 

BOLD FACE 

b. f. caps. 

CAPITALS 
bold face lower case 

b.f. 
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Typewritten copy 


3 Type measurement. Type is measured in points, a point 
equalling 1/72 of an inch. A square unit of type of any size is an 
em. Space is usually measured in pica (12 point) ems (loot an 

inch). 

This line is set in six r t * in ' *>P°- 


This line is set in ten point type. 

This line is set in fourteen point type. 


References The University of Chicago Press Manual of Style 
contains much information about type, as do other style-books and 
books on journalism and advertising and typography. 

Typewritten copy In general, typewritten copy follows the cus¬ 
toms of good manuscript but some points need special emphasis. 
Use only one side of the sheet, leave good margins (especially at 
the right side, since letters cannot be compressed as in longhand ), 
and keep type clean and the ribbon in good ink. Ordinarily use a 

black ribbon. ., ... . . 

Regular manuscript should be double spaced, though in per¬ 
sonalwriting it may be single spaced and for economy single space 
may be used in business writing. If it is single spaced the line 
should be kept fairly short to make the reading easier. In writing 
first drafts on the typewriter, leave plenty of space for revision, per¬ 
haps using triple space between lines and extra space between 

paragraphs. • t 

In single spaced tvping, use double space between paragraphs, 
and in double space make a triple space between paragraphs if you 
wish an open appearance or special emphasis on the paragraphs. 
Indent paragraph first lines from five to eight spaces. 

Long quotations may be indicated in double spaced copy bv 
indenting the number of spaces being used for paragraphs and sin¬ 
gle spacing the quoted matter. No quotation marks arc used with 
this style. 

The standard typewriter keyboard has no symbol for the figure 
1. Use the small l'(not I). For a dash use two hyphens not spaced 
away from the words on each side. Space after all other punctua¬ 
tion marks. 

Transposed letters should be erased and retyped or corrected by 
the proofreader’s symbol. See * Proofreader’s marks. Strikeovers 
arc often hard to read. A few mistakes can be corrected in ink, but 
if there are so many that the page will look messy it should be 
retyped. 
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All manuscript for a printer, business letters and reports, and all 
impersonal writing should be typed. In the United States we are 
so accustomed to typescript (and our handwriting is on the whole 
so illegible) that it can be used in a good deal of personal cor¬ 
respondence. There is an added courtesy in longhand, and “social 
correspondence” should usually be handwritten. Students believe 
they receive better grades on course papers that are typed. The case 
of reading typescript may have some such result when the in¬ 
structor is reading principally for content, but in English compo¬ 
sitions that advantage may be offset in part by the clearness with 
which the errors stand out. 

Anyone who expects to do much writing should be able to use a 
typewriter. Rebuilt machines arc quite satisfactory and cost much 
less than new ones. A person can easily learn to type faster and 
more accurately than he can write with a pen. 

Sec “Preparing the manuscript,” p. 302. 


U 1. There are two 'long u” sounds: (ii) as in rule (nil), move 
(miiv), lose (luz), booby (bii'bi), hoodoo (hii'dii); and (u), 
diphthong beginning with a y-sound and ending with ii, as in 
use (us or uz), few (fu), cute (kut), beauty (bu'ti), you (u.) 
The latter sound varies among different speakers and is modified 

considerably by neighboring sounds. 

2. There are two “short u” sounds: (u) as in cup (kup), fun 
(fun), under (un'dar), son (sun), Zove (luv), come (kum) trou^/e 
(trub'al), does (duz), other (urii'ar); and (u) as in full (ful), 
pull (pul), wood (wild), woman (wum'on). 

3. U as in burn and curl is represented by 6 (bdm,kerl). An u - 
pronounced u is sometimes spelled after g, as m guard , guess. 

un- (Negative prefix) Sec °in-, un-. 

Underlining In longhand and typewritten copy ™ZtllaliaZt 

sssiSs 

should still be followed. 
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unique 


h of books and periodicals. 'Hie complete 
title should be underlined: 

I like Babbitt and Aj^rowsoith the best. 

Ho took Tioo and Tfto Read er's DiSgst_. 

For details of this use see ‘Titles of articles, books.'etc. and • Form 
of bibliographical entries." p. t2>. Compare Ships name. 

2. For emphasis. Words that would be heavily stressed if the 
sentence was spoken may be underlined: 

He was tho man that nifcht. 

Anv word a writer wishes to emphasize may be underlined 
(italicized in print), but this is a rather mechanical form of em¬ 
phasis and loses its force if overused. W hole sentences, except in 
textbooks and manuals, arc better not underlined since there arc 
more intelligent ways of securing emphasis. As Fowler (p. •><>>) 
put it: "To italicize whole sentences or large parts of them as a 
guarantee that some portion of what one has written is really worth 
attending to is a miserable confession that the rest is negligible. 


“Emphasis $7, “Schoolgirl style 

3. To MARK WORDS AND LOCUTIONS BEING CONSIDERED NOT FOR 

THEIR meaninc Bu r as words, a common use ill this and all books 
on language: 

If we take such a sentence as I dm hungry , neither a grammarian 
nor a logician would have any difficulty in pointing out the predicate, 
though one would say that it was am hungry and the other that it was 
simply hungry. —P. B. Ballard, Thought and Language , p. S3 

4. To MARK FOREIGN WORDS: 


But good clothes were a sine qua non. 

0 Foreign words in English 

Understatement Understatement is a figure of speech, the oppo¬ 
site of exaggeration. See p. 240. 

unique In strict formal usage unique means "single, sole, un¬ 
equaled,” and consequently cannot be compared. In informal 
usage, like so many words of absolute meaning, it lias become 
somewhat generalized to mean an emphatic rare, and is sometimes 
found compared with more or most: 

.. . the more unique his nature, the more peculiarly his own will be 
the coloring of his language.—O tto Jesplrskn, Mankind, Nation and 
Individual from a Linguistic Point of View, p. 204 
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United States 


United States We live in the United States, and the article should 
be kept. * American 

Unity Unity is a by-product of clear thinking. It is a relative 
quality. Gross disregard of unity, including material that is quite 
unrelated to a paragraph or to a paper, can be discovered by a 
reader. But genuine unity is to be judged in the light of the 
writer’s purpose. Any statement that he can build into his discus¬ 
sion, that he can relate to his subject, will be appropriate. The 
test of unity is not in any general principles that can be applied 
in every situation but in appropriateness to the writer's view of his 
material and his consistent carrying out of his purpose. 

Various matters related to unity arc discussed in Chapter 3, The 
Forms and Uses of Paragraphs, and in Chapter 5, Sentence Form, 
until ^till, until, ’til 

Usage Most of this book discusses matters of English usage. For 
general principles, see Chapters 1 and 2. 
used to The spelling use to represents what we say, but should 
be written used to. 


(v) as in very (ver'i) vivid (viv'id), save (sav), Stephen 
(ste'von), of (ov). 

Variety Variety in expression comes principally from an active and 
natural way of writing, and conscious effort can do little but remove 
the monotonous passages that sometimes occur in tired or inat¬ 
tentive composition. An unpleasant sameness can be attended to 
in revision. Just keep in mind that if a passage seems flat and mo¬ 
notonous to the one who wrote it, it will probably be even more 

displeasing to anyone else. . . „ . . _ 

Phases of variety in writing arc treated in the following places 

111 In'mcterial and development: A fresh and convincing 
of a subject will usually show variety in mtcrest and methods ot 
development. See Chs. 3 and 4, PP . 53 and 81 cspec.ally the de¬ 
scription of different sorts of paragraphs in Chapter 4. 

7n sentences: Sentences especially can be revised in the interest 
of variety by seeing that they vary in length, that they vary in 
movement especially that there are not long senes of simple or 
compound sentences of the same pattern and that they'*g n 
differing first elements. See Chs. 5 and 6, pp. 115 and 150, esp 
daily p i 55, “Variety in sentence movement, and p. ^ 
dination and subordination." 
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Verbals 


In words: Although exactness is more important than variety in 
words, sometimes conscious attention in revision can add to their 
variety and at the same time increase their accuracy. See Ch. 7. p. 
182, and Ch.8, p.213, Qualities of Words, and -Repetition, p. lt>». 

Verb-adverb combinations In “I looked up at the top of the tree, 
the verb look is used in its ordinary sense and is modified by the 
adverb up. In "I looked up the word in the dictionary.” looked up 
is a verb meaning "investigated,” a meaning not explained bv a 
literal use of the two words. Similarly a man may break out (lit¬ 
erally) of jail, or break out with measles; lie can stand by a certain 
tree or stand by as a radio listener; lie can look after a departing 
car or look after the children. In each of these pairs of expressions, 
the first has a verb modified by an adverb in its ordinary meaning, 
and the second is really a different verb, with a meaning of its own, 
composed of the verb and the adverb combined. 

Besides these few samples there arc hundreds of such verb- 
adverb combinations in use, most of them onc-syllablcd verbs with 
adverbs, like about, around, at, by. down, for, in, out, through to, 
up with. They arc used most naturally in the informal and collo¬ 
quial level of the language, where they often give an emphatic 
rhythm differing from the more formal investigate, sacrifice (give 
up), surrender (give up). This pattern is now the most active way 
of forming new verbs in English. 

Because of the colloquial tendency to use superfluous adverbs, 
a writer needs to watch out for adverbs that add nothing to his 
meaning: 

We found [out] that what had looked like snow was a mound of 
quartz. 

The college student meets [up with] a different type of instructor 
in English than he had in high school. 

Compare * Prepositions §3b. 

Reference: Kennedy, pp. 297-303 

verbal *oral, verbal 

Verbal nouns *Gerund 

Verbals The parts of a verb that function as nouns or adjectives 
are grouped as verbals. Gerunds (or verbal nouns) are used as 
nouns (though they may still have a subject or object), participles 
are used as adjectives, and infinitives are used as adjectives or nouns. 

Gerunds: Swimming is better exercise than rowing. 

Having been invited pleased him enormously. 
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Verbless sentences 


Infinitives: 11 is only ambition was to pass. 

It was too good to last. 

To have asked for more would have wrecked the whole conference. 
He had plenty of money to spend. 

Participles: lie reached the float, swimming as easily as before he 
had been hurt. 

Asked to take a part, he refused at first but finally accepted. 

Having been invited, he began to make plans. 

For forms of verbals see * Verbs and for their various uses sec 
'Gerund, 'Infinitives, and v Participles. 

Verbless sentences Sec p. 131 and 'Fragmentary sentences. 

Verbs 1 . Conjugation. The following synopsis of ash in the third 
person singular shows most common patterns of the conjugation 
of a verb in English: 

Principal parts: ask, asked, asked 


Present: he asks 

he is asking 
he docs ask 
he asked 
he was asking 
he did ask 
he has asked 
he has been asking 
he had asked 
he had been asking 
he will ask 
he will be asking 
he is going to ask 
Future perfect: he will have asked 

he will have been 
asking 


Past: 


Perfect: 

Past perfect: 
Future: 


Indicative mood 

Passive voice 

he is asked 
he is being asked 


Active voice 


he was asked 
he was being asked 

he has been asked 

he had been asked 

he will be asked 

lie will have been asked 


Present: 
Pas i : 


Subjunctive mood 

fiHhcask (if) he be asked 

he were asking (if) be were being asked 
K ' ( if) he were asked 


Imperative mood 

ask bc ;,skcd 

be asking 
do ask 


Verse form 


Infinitives 


Present: 

Past: 

(to) ask 
to have asked 

(to) be asked 
to have been asked 


Gerunds 


Present: 

Past: 

asking 

having asked 

being asked 
having been asked 


Participles 

Present: 

Past: 

Perfect: 

asking 

having asked 

being asked 
asked 

having been asked 


Compare ‘Tenses of verbs. 

2. Syntax of verbs. A number of Index articles treat m detail 
various constructions involving verbs. The principal articles are 
these: 


Absolute constructions 
Collective nouns 
Conditions 
Dangling modifiers 
Fragmentary sentences 
Gerunds 
Infinitives 
Linking verbs 
Objects 
Participles 


Parts of speech 
Principal parts of verbs 
shall—will, should—would 
Split infinitives 
Subject and verb 
Subjunctives 
Tenses of verbs 

Transitive and intransitive verbs 

very 

Voice 


Vernacular Vernacular formerly referred to the native, spoken lan¬ 
guage—as opposed to the literary languages of Latin or Norman 
French or the language of other conquerors. It now means collo¬ 
quial and vulgatc English, the native homely, spoken language 
as contrasted with formal or literary English.- 


Verse A full line or more of verse quoted in a paper should be 
lined off and written exactly as it is in the original. It should be 
indented from the left margin and, if very short, far enough not 
to leave a conspicuous blank at its right. 

Verse form The form of a line of verse is described by telling 
the arrangement of the stressed syllables (the kind of foot ), the 
length of the line (the number of feet), and any other qualities 
of movement or variation from the typical movement that it 
shows. This article presents the vocabulary and an outline of the 
facts necessary for describing verse form. 
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Verse form 


The feet 

lambic x 1 (An iamb) 
Trochaic # x (A trochee) 
Anapestic xx' (An anapest) 
Dactylic 'x x (A dactyl) 
Spondaic 11 (A spondee) 

Other 


The length of lines: 
Dimeter: Two feet 
Trimeter: Three feet 
Tetrameter: Four feet 
Pentameter: Five feet 
Hexameter: Six feet 
An Alexandrine 

facts: 


A line is end-stopped if its end corresponds with a distinct sense 
pause, cither the end of a sentence or of a major sentence element; 
it is run-on when the construction is carried over the end of the line. 
Anacrusis: An extra unstressed syllable at the beginning of a line 
Catalexis: The dropping of the final unstressed syllable 
Feminine ending: An extra unstressed syllable at the end 
Refrain: A line repeated, typically at the end of each stanza of 


a poem . 

A cesura ( caesura) is a rhythmic pause within a line. 

Two successive lines rhyming arc a couplet. 

A four-line stanza is a quatrain , which may have any rhyme 
scheme: abab, abba; an iambic tetrameter quatrain rhyming abeb 

is the ballad stanza. , An x 

More complex stanza forms (sonnet, ode, ballade, and so on) 
arc described in books on literature and poetry. 

Blank yerse is unrhymed iambic pentameter. Free verse is verse 
of varied length lines with a flexible movement, usually unrhymed. 


Examples of scansion: 


lambic pentameter (feminine ending): 
x ' x 1 x 1 x ' x ' x 

. A thing of beauty is a joy forever 

Anapestic tetrameter: # x • x X 1 

There a*re brains, though they moulds, that dream in the tomb 
Trochaic tetrameter (catalectic), a couplet: 

' X ' X 1 x 1 
Souls of poets dead and gone, 

' x ' X ' ' X ' 

What Elysium have ye known. 


hardly stressed, or the last syllable of Elysium.) 
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vitamin 


Compare ‘Rhythm (of prose). 

Reference: For the more important qualities of poetry, such as 
imagery, tone color, rhythm (not to mention meaning), sec Earl 
Daniels, The Art of Reading Poetry (New Wk, 1941), and other 
books on poetry and literature. 

vertebra The plural is cither vertebrae (vcr'tobrC) or vertebras, 
with vertebrae still the more common. 


very 1. Very and past participles. In formal English many peo¬ 
ple will not use very with a past participle in a phrasal verb (I Ic was 
very excited) -because bv rights very is an intensive, supposedly 
marking a high degree of a quality, as in very happy, and the verb 
function of the participle denotes an action rather than a quality. 
The formal locution would be: -'lie was very much excited. 

This distinction, since it is based purely on grammatical reason¬ 
ing. is too subtle for users of colloquial and informal Lnghsh. who 
use very to modify such participles without any qualms (I shall be 
very' pleased to come; We shall be very delighted to have y ou). 

When the President and the trustees finally decided to allow the 
Psychology Department to sponsor a clinic. Dr. Bonham was very 
elated.— James Reid Parker. Academic Procession, p. 1 1 
2 Very as an intensive. Very has been overused and is still 
overused so that it is of doubtful value as an intensive. A writer 
should watch to make sure that it really adds to the meaning of 

his phrase. , ... 

The Emporia Gazette once described its war upon very this way: 

“If you feel you must write ‘very/ write ‘damn.* ’* So when the 
urge for emphasis is on him, the reporter writes “It was a damn fine 
victor)'. I am damn tired but damn well—and damn excited. 1 hen, 
because it is the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, the copy desk deletes the 
profanity and the quotation reads: “It was a fine victor)-. I am tired 
but well—and excited.’* That’s how the Gazette attains its restrained, 
simple, and forceful style. Very simple, 
viewpoint A natural and economical substitute for the clumsy 
point of view. It is not stigmatized in the dictionaries. 

Before wc condemn him for affectation and distortion we must realize 
his viewpoint.—E. M. Forster, /\spccts of the Novel, p. 1S2 
vise — vice The name of the tool is more commonly spelled with s, 
but both vise and vice are used. Vice, the quality of evil in people, 
is always vice, and the adjective is vicious. 


vitamin The preferred spelling is vitamin and pronunciation 
vi'tamin; vit'a min and vit'a men are variant pronunciations. 
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VIZ. 


”... from Latin vit-a life 4- amine; named vitamine by Casimir Funk 
in the belief that an amino-acid was present, and later changed to 
vitamin to avoid suggesting this .”—Oxford English Dictionary'. 

viz. Viz. is abbreviation of the Latin videlicet [vi dcl'o set], to wit, 
namely. Viz. exists only in the language of rather formal docu¬ 
ments or reference works. It is read “namely.” 

Vocabulary See Ch. 7, p. 1S2, especially “Supply of words,” p. 1S3, 
and “Increasing your vocabulary,” p. 205. 

Vocative * Direct address 

Voice 1. Definition and forms. When the subject of a verb is 
the doer of the action or is in the condition named bv its verb, the 
verb is in the active voice: 


The congregation sang Abide with Me.” 

They will go swimming. Our side had won. 

Jimmy's father gave him a car. We rested an hour. 

When the subject of a verb receives the action, the verb is in the 

passive voice: 

“Abide with Me” Mas sung by the congregation. 

Jimmy was given a car by his father. 

The pit was dug fully eight feet deep. 

They were caught. 

The passive form is usually a form of the verb he and a past 
participle: 

Active 

he asks (is asking) 
lie will ask 
he has asked 
to ask, to have asked 
asking 

u*d to tan, a P ,»vc, «P=- 

cially in colloquial English: 

If he should get elected, we d be lost. 

Our house is getting painted. 

verbs and one passive. 


Present: 

Future: 

Perfect: 

Infinitives: 

Participles: 


Passive 

he is asked (is being asked) 
he will be asked 
he has been asked 
to be asked, to have been asked 
being asked, asked 
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When one approaches Manhattan Island, for instance, from the 
SMten Island Fern' or the Brooklyn Bridge, the great towers on the 
?ip of the island sometimes look like the fairy stalagmites of an opened 
IrrottO and from an occasional vantage po.nt on the twentieth floor 
of an office building one may now and again rec^pturc th.s .mp^cs .om 
But need I point out that one can count on one s fingers the number 
of buildings' in New York or Chicago that one can approach from the 
street in similar fashion? For the millions who fill the pavements and 
shuttle hack and forth in tubes, the skyscraper as a tall, cloudwurd 
buildin® docs not exist. Its esthetic features are the entrance, the ele¬ 
ctor and the window-poeked wall; and if there has been any unique 
efflorescence of a fresh* style at these points. I have been unable to 

d 'What our critics have learned to admire in our great '* 

their photographs-and that is another story-. In an article eh.efly 

devoted to the praise of the skyscraper, in a number of 

maioritv of the illustrations were taken (passive] from a point that 

the man in the street never reaches. In short, it is an architecture 

for men, but for angels and aviators!—Li wis Mumforo. Sticks and 

Stones , pp. 173*74 

3. Usf. OF PASSiVF. VERBS. Passive verbs may be less frequent, but 

they have several important uses. . , 

The recipient of the action may be more important, m the 

writer’s mindTthan the doer: 

Tlic well was drilled in solid rock. 

Our house w as painted last year. 

In indefinite statements the passive is often used when the doers 
may not be known or arc not to be named in the statement: 

Much has been written on both sides. 

. . . the majority of the illustrations were taken from a point . . . 
[in the Mumford paragraph] 

The passive allows various degrees of emphasis by placing either 
the name of the act or of the doer at the end: 

Our house is being painted (vs They are painting our house, 
act ivc) 

Our house was painted by Joe Mead and his brother (vs Joe Mead 
and his brother painted our house, active). 

• Abide with Me*' was sung by the choir (that is, not by the con¬ 
gregation). 

Sometimes the passive shows a change in the relation between 
subject and verb (though the shift should not be made within a 
sentence unless the action is continuous): 

We drove [active] there and nerc taken out [passive] in a dory'. 


Vowels 


4. Overuse of the passive. For the objectionable use of passive 
verbs when active would be more effective, see * Passive voice. 


Reference: Curmc, Syntax, pp. 102-103; Fries, pp. 188-93; Jcs- 
persen. Chapter 12 

Vowels * Consonants and articles on the separate vowels, a, c, i, 

o, u 

Vulgate English (Correction: Change the vulgate word or form 
or idiom to one appropriate to educated usage.) 

For discussion of uneducated or “substandard'’ English see 

p. 20. 


W (w) as in wild (wild), twinkle (twing'kol), quick (kwik). 
\V is silent in write (rlt), two (tii), sword (sord), and other words, 
and spoken though not spelled in one (wun), once (wuns). 

wake English is ovcrsupplicd with verbs for waking from sleep 
(intransitive) and waking someone else from sleep (transitive). 
Each is used in both senses: 

awake ( awaked, awaked). Rather formal; more commonly used in¬ 
transitively (I awoke). 
awaken (awakened, awakened).' Formal. 

wake (waked or woke, wake or woke (woken)). More widely used 
than the preceding. 

waken (wakened, wakened). Less common than wake. 

The usual colloquial and informal solution is the verb-adverb 
combination wake up (waked or woke up): 

She waked up at eleven. She waked me up ^ six. 

want The formal and informal idiom with want is with an infim- 
1 ‘formal, informal: I want you to get all you can from the year’s 

work. 

Want is colloquial for ought, had better: 

Colloquial: You want to review all the notes .f you re gomg to pass 
of«™ 

usage: 

The letter, though clear, wants correcting. 
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where 


way, ways Way is colloquially and informally used for away (Way 
over across the vallcv). Way is used in a number of colloquial 
idioms (in a bad way , out our way, I don't see how she can act 
the wav she does). 

Ways is colloquially used for way in expressions like a little ways 
down the road. 

we 1. Indefinite wf.. We is used as an indefinite pronoun in ex¬ 
pressions like We find. We sometimes feel , and to avoid passive 
and impersonal constructions. * Reference of pronouns § 3 
2. Editorial wf.. In editorial columns and in some other regular 
departments cf periodicals, like 'The Talk of the l own in l he 
New Yorker ; the writer refers to himself as we. In some instances 
the we refers to an editorial board that determines the opinions 
expressed but more often it is a convention. It is less used than 
formerly. 

The usage has passed into familiar and informal writing, espe¬ 
cially of a light tone. Used merely to avoid using I, we is usually 
conspicuous and to be avoided. °I §2 

well * good—well 

wh is the English spelling for hw: what (hwot or hwut), when 
(hwen), wheel (lnvcl), whether (hwcTii'ar), why (hwl). In who 
(hii), whole (hoi. hoi), whoop (hup), and the common pronun¬ 
ciation of whether (wctii'ot), why (wi), when (wen), and so on, 
wh represents h or w. 

when W/ien-clauses arc used in colloquial and vulgatc English as 
equivalent to nouns but not in good English: 

Vulcate: Welding is when two pieces of metal arc heated and made 
into one. 

Written: Welding is heating two pieces of metal and making them 
one. 

Reference: Fries, pp. 233-3d 

when, as, and if Securities are advertised “when, as, and if issued,” 
and the phrase when and if or if and when is used in talking about 
goods whose future is uncertain. It should not be used when the 
matter is certain, or in non-business contexts except for barely 
possible humor. 

where W/zere-clauscs arc used in colloquial English as the equiva¬ 
lent of nouns: 

Colloquial: Etching is where you cut lines in a copper plate and 
then print from them. 
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whether 


Written: Etching is cutting lines in a copper plate and printing 
from them. 

Where is used to introduce a relative clause: 

Colloquial: lie wants a job where he will be with people. 

More formal: lie wants a job in which he will be with people. 

The interest is one where wit may always win much .. .— Barrett 
Wendell, English Composition, p. 137 
This is the place where most men stop. 

whether *if §2, ^Conditions 

which 1. Which refers to things and to groups of people regarded 
impersonally ('Hie legislature which passed the act . . .). 
Informally which refers to the idea of a preceding clause: 

Informal: He was growing gray, which bothered his wife a good 
deal. . - 

Formal: lie was growing gray; this bothered his wife a good deal. 

Compare ^this. 

Whose is often used as the genitive of which, instead of the 
more cumbersome of which: 

This story of the life of General Custer is Boots and Saddles, whose 
author is the General’s wife. 

2. And which. And and but arc carelessly used to join a which 
clause, which is subordinate, to a main statement: 

Inaccurate: He got the contract to install new copper work on the 
Post Office, and which will require 4500 pounds of lead-coat 

Accurate: He got the contract to install ncwcoppcfworkonthc 

Post Office, which will require 4500 pounds of lead-coated coppc . 
while While most exactly is a connective of time: 

While the rest were studying, he was playing cards. 

While also means though or but, but rather weakly: 

I Iaiti is probably the most primitive of all the islands, while [More 
exact: but, or though] my chief in- 

to me. 

While is colloquially used for and: 

The second number was an acrobatic exhibition, while [and] the 
third was a lady trapeze artist. 
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who, whom 


In England the House of Lords corresponds to our Senate, while 
[and] the House of Commons corresponds to our House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Awhile is an adverb, written as one word: Awhile ago. In phrases 
in which while is a noun, the a should be written separate: In a 
while; After a while. 

Reference: Fries, pp. 236-37 

Whitespace Whitespace lias the function of a punctuation mark 
in display matter. It has now taken the place of commas and 
periods at the ends of lines and envelope addresses, in letter head¬ 
ings in titles of books and articles, lines that arc spaced off in 
advertisements, posters, etc., in matter set in tables or columns 
No punctuation marks arc used at the ends of lines in formal social 
notes. In indented quotations whitespace has displaced the quote- 
marks. These various uses have helped relieve the spottincss of 
correspondence and many printed pages, 
who, whom 1. Who refers to people, to personified objects (a ship, 
a country), and occasionally to animals: 

Diogenes Checkpoints savs what is needed is a list of horses who 
should be out of training.—Amux Minor. The New Worker, Aug. 
27, 1938 

Whose is often used as the genitive of which . * which § 1 

2. In formal English whom is always used as the accusative form. 
In informal English when the who stands before a verb or prepo¬ 
sition of which it is the object, who is the generally accepted form: 

Who [object of introduce] do you introduce to whom [object of 
the immediately preceding to]? ...... 

No matter who [object of meet) you meet, the first thing you men¬ 
tion is the weather. 

3. When who is the subject of a verb separated from it by other 
words, the nominative is used: 

He made a list of all the writers who [subject of were] he thought 
were important in the period. 

Whom sometimes occurs here, probably as the result of trying to 
beep the formal practice of using whom when it is a preceding 
object (§2): 

. . . factory laborers and factor)’ owners, young conscripts and 
seasoned army officers, folk whom (subject of have disappeared] I 
discover have disappeared for treason against National Socialism since 
they wrote ...— Nora Waln, The Atlantic Monthly , Jan. 1939 
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will 


4. A verb of which who is the subject has the number of the ante¬ 
cedent of the who: 

I'm one of the few people who don’t [antecedent people] like to 
read many books. 

I’m one who doesn’t [antecedent one] like to read books. 

Reference: Fries, pp. 95, 237 

will * shall—will 

wire Wire is informal and colloquial for telegram , telegraph. Live 
wire (a person) is colloquial. 

woods * falls, woods 

Word composition “Origin of words §3 

Wordy Wordiness (Correction: Compress this passage by replacing the 
wordy expressions by more compact and exact ones.) 

The use of more words than arc needed to convey one’s ideas 
accurately and fully results in flabby writing. Unprofitable words 
can be removed or replaced by more economical words in revision. 
The commonest types of wordiness arc: 

1. Circumlocution— the use of several words instead of one 
exact word: 


destroyed by fire means burned 

come in contact with usually means meet or know 

the necessary funds usually means no more than the money 

in this day and age means today . u..., 

the sort of metal they use for plating the shiny parts of automobiles 

might mean chromium 
See “Direct phrasing.” p. 163. 

2. Long function words— functional phrases tliat might 
placed by one or by fewer words: .w 

Wordy: Duringthe time that she was in Los Angeles she had at least 

'while .he w,. in Lo, Angeie, .he Led * to* ™ 
different jobs. 

wWch edd nothing ,o the owning o, .he 


construction: 

The cars arc neat and graceful (in appearance]. 
In flic majority of cases they do not. 

[for] The majority do not. 

See "Removing dcadwood.” p. 161. 

I 
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Word order 


Ri vised 

Thcv have a very fashionable 
hotel, all the cold weather sports, 
and some of the best ski trails in 
the countrv. 


4. Formless, fuzzy writing: 

Wordy 

It has some of the best ski 
trails in the country and as far as 
the other cold weather sports are 
concerned, they have them too, 
along with one of the most fash¬ 
ionable hotels in the country. 

Scc~also "Long and short constructions," p. 163, "Repetition, 
p. 168, and specific articles like ‘ease, * except ion, happen. 1 as- 
sivc voice, *sccm, * there is, there are. 

Word order (Correction: Revise the order of words or other cle- WO 
ments so that the meaning will be more clear, or the sentence will 

be more natural, or more effective.) 

The order of words and of other locutions in a sentence is a 
fundamental part of English grammar and in addition contributes 
to some effects of style, especially of emphasis. I he work done in 
many languages by inflections (endings) is in English performed 
largely by * function words (prepositions, auxiliary verbs, and so 
on) and by the order in which the words stand Since we pick.up 
the standard word order as we learn to talk, it offers very little diffi¬ 
culty. We use naturally the subjcct-vcrb-objcct order of clauses 
and sentences (p. 122), we put adjectives before their nouns and 
relative clauses after their nouns, and in general put modifiers 

near the words to which they refer. 

This article is intended to bring the fact of word order to your 
attention rather than to cover its large number of details. It em¬ 
phasizes three instances in which the order is variable. 

1. Position changed for emphasis. As a rule an element taken 
out of its usual position receives increased emphasis, as when the 
object is put before both subject and verb, or a predicate adjective 
put first: 

Object first: That book I read when 1 was sixteen. 

Predicate adjective first: Lucky arc the ones who register early. 


See "Position/* p. 172. t . . 

2. Interrupted constructions. When a word or words inter¬ 
rupt a construction, the effect is usually unhappy unless the inter¬ 
rupting word deserves special emphasis: 

Between subject AND verb: In fact. Japan, at the present time, is 
spending more each year than she did for the entire Russian war. 
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Words 


Natural order: In fact at the present time Japan is spending more 


WW 


Between verb and adverb: lie played quietly, efficiently on. 

He took a pack from his pocket and she took one thoughtfully out. 
More natural: He played on, quietly, efficiently. 

He took a pack from his pocket and she took one out thoughtfully 
[or, and she thoughtfully took one out]. 

In formal English some writers avoid placing an adverb between 
the auxiliary be and a participle: 

Informal: The subject must be one that can be adequately treated 
in four or five pages. 

Formal: The subject must be one that can be treated adequately in 
four or five pages. 

See “Interrupted movement,” p. 157, *Split infinitive. 

3. Misleading word order. English usually has a modifier close 
to the word modified and care must be taken that modifiers sepa¬ 
rated from their main words are not misleading. 


Misleading 

I wish to order one of the ma¬ 
chines which I saw advertised in 
The Saturday Evening Post sent 
to the above address. 

Her uncle. King Leopold, was 
even unable to influence her. 

This success in villages will 
probably be duplicated in the 
cities as time goes on at an accel¬ 
erated rate. 

Until recently the chains have 
been able to get special prices on 
the goods they buy from pro¬ 
ducers with little opposition. 


Improved 

I wish to order sent to the 
above address one of the ma¬ 
chines which I saw advertised in 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

Even her uncle, King Leopold, 
was unable to influence her. 

As time goes on, this success 
in villages will probably be du¬ 
plicated at an accelerated rate in 

cities. . _ . , 

Until recently the chains have 
been able to get with little oppo¬ 
sition special prices on the goods 
they buy from manufacturers. 


Rrf'SS Cuime, SynU*. Ch17, Fri g Ch . lft PP; 

500-508; C. Alphonso Smith, Studies in >, 

1906), Chapter 2, “The Short Circuit in English S>ntax 

fords ( Correction : Replace the word marked by one that .s 

-re exact more effective, “ XKESSd in Ch. 7, p. 182, 

General questions of the u Qualities of Words. 

The Meaning of Words and Ch. Pf questions have articles 
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and—try to * ye—the ...). Very often the solution to a question of 
Hiction will be found by referring to a good dictionary. 

Most of this book is about words. Some of the more general 
tooics about words or their uses will be found under the following 
heads, in the alphabetical articles marked * or in the chapters at 

the page given. 


Abstract and concrete words, 
p. 223 

Big words, p. 220 

* Compound words 
Current, archaic, obsolete 
English, p. 3 
Dcadwood, p. 161 
Dictionaries, p 196 
0 Double negative 
Euphemisms, p. 218 
Figurative and literal use 
of words, p. 229 

* Foreign words in English 
Formal English, p. 25 

* Function words 
•Group words 
•Idiom and idioms 


Increasing vocabulary, p- -05 
Informal English, p. 12 
Levels of usage, p. 11 
Localisms, p. 6 
Meaning of Words, p. 186 
•Origin of words 
• Phrases 

Repetition, p. 168 
Responsible use of words, 

p. 194 

Shoptulk. p. 24 
Slang, p. 23 

•Suggestion 
Synonyms, p. 192 
Trite words, p. 214 
Vulgate English, p. 20 
•Wordiness 


world In expressions like "in the business world, in the educational 
world” world is dcadwood. Say "in business, in education. 

worth while Written as two words, or hyphened (especially when 
preceding its noun: a worth-while book), or (occasionally) as one 
word. 

would •shall—will, should—would §§4, 5 

would of *havc §3 

would rather •had better, had rather 

Written English ‘Colloquial and written English 


X is an unnecessary- letter in English. It spells several sounds 
represented bv different phonetic symbols (ks) as in fox (toks), 
exclusive (eksklti'siv), exceed (ckscd'); (gz) as in exist (cgzist j, 
exhibit (cgzib'it); (ksh) as in luxury (luk'shu n); (gzh) as in 
luxurious (lugzhiir'ias—or lukshiir'ias); (z) in xylophone , 
Xantippe. . . 

In British usage ct is sometimes spelled x as in inflexion. 
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T (y) as in yes (yes), beyond (bi yond'). Y also spells z-sounds, 
as in sky (ski), bloody (blud'i). 

A final y is often changed to i before a suffix beginning with a 
vowel: duty—dutiable, try 1 —tries, body—bodies, bodied; but play- 
played, playing, playable, fly—flying. 
ye = the In Old English th of the was represented by the letter 
thorn, \>. In early printing the letter y, which looked most like 
the thorn, was used to represent it. Consequently we find ye (the), 
yat (that), yem (them) in early books and even oftener find the 
forms in manuscript down to about 1800. 

The >• then represents th and is pronounced th. Its use in recent 
faking of antiquity has not changed this fact: Ye Olde Coffee 
Shoppe is just The Old Coffee Shop and should be so pronounced. 

ye = you Ye, originally the nominative plural and then the nomi¬ 
native singular of the second person pronoun (now you), survived 
for a long time in poetry and other literature with a tendency to be 
archaic (sermons, florid orator) ) but is now obsolete. 

yes Yes and no are adverbs. They may modify a sentence (Yes, 
you’re right) or may have the value of a coordinate clause (No; but 
you should have told me) or they may stand^as^complete sen¬ 
tences. (“Do you really intend to go with him? Yes. ) 

yet Yet is an adverb (The books haven't come yet; [Archaic:] 
We shall yet win), and in formal English it is also used as a c 
junction (“conjunctive adverb), equivalent to but: 

His speech was almost unintelligible, yet for some unknown reason 
I enjoyed it. . 

you You is used as an indefinite pronoun (It’s a,‘ y ° n 

speech ^and" in formal Enghsh would more often 

s l ^ 

fntfS^eeTto B-teTSdK JSSion between 

writer and reader. 

Take for instance, your [better: our or ones] family problems, 
(^government radio program at first called THis Is Your 

E TnTaSr‘ShT^is used with you referring to one per¬ 
son, and in vulgate you was is both singular and plura . 


all In Southern American you all. contracted to y'dll, is fre- 
Y Zc tly used as the plural of you. as in some other regions you folks 

“rStoS'iSS'to. you o« is .ho used as a sings,la,, 
addressing 011 c (See almost anv volume of American Space h, espe 
™d“) 1. apparently is occasionally used a, a s.ngula, but 
this use is regarded by educated Southerners as an error, 
yourself, yourselves Compare ‘himself, “myself. 


Z (z) as in Zion (zl'an). buzz (buz), busy (biz'i), shoes (shite), 
zh The phonetic symbol representing the sound in rouge (riizh). 
measure (mezli'or) and so on. See G *3, b. 
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Paul, Elliot. 144 
Pcglcr, Westbrook, 76 
Platt, Harrison, 109-10 


Ouccn, Ellery, 287 

Rawlings, Marjorie K.. 11 
Read, Allen Walker. 44 
Roberts, Kenneth, 109 


Rogers, William C., 69 
Russell, Bertrand, 112-1*, 175, 
705, 719 

Salter, Sir Arthur. 7* 

Santayana, George, 27-28 
Saroyan, William, 2*9, *62 
Schlichtcr, Sumner II., 75 
Seymour, Charles, 145 
Shaw, Charles G., 92 
Sitwell, Osbert, 154 
Slosson, Edwin E., 71* 

Smcdlcy, Agnes. 229 *0 
Smith, Logan Pearsall, 1 57, 545- 
46 

Smith, Stevie, 286 
Sokolsky, George E., 67 
Steffens, Lincoln, 86-87 
Stein, Gertrude, 512-1* 

Steinbeck, John and Edward F. 

Ricketts, 171, 172, 246 
Steinbeck. John. 544-45 
Sullivan. Frank. 216-18, 607-608 
Swinnerton, Frank. 91 

Taylor, George W.,^68 
Thompson, Ralph, 704 
Thurber, James, 40*. 552-53 
Time, 118-119, 2*0. *72 
Traquair, Ramsay, 71, 102 

Udinark. John A.. 76 
Uzzcll, T. 11., 290-91 

Variety , 3* 

Wiggam, Albert E.. 704 
Wilder, Thornton. 26-27. 160 
Williamson, Scott G.. 60 
Wodchousc, P. G., 512 
Wolfe, Thomas, 462-6*, 557 
Woolf, Virginia, 546-47 
Wrenn, C. Gilbert and Luclla 
Cole. Ill 

Yutang, Lin, 110 
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TO THE STUDENT 


Your papers will be criticized by references to the alphabetical articles in Part 
Two of this book, and you should revise your papers accordingly: 

1. A ring around a word or phrase that you have used means that there is an 
article on that word or phrase, and that you should look it up. 

2. Other references to articles will be written in the margins of your paper. The 
reference may be the full title of an article (Comma, Dash, Slang, Trite), or a 
slightly shortened form of the title of an article (Formal —Formal English, Tense 
—Tenses of verbs, Run-on —Run-on sentences). 

3. For articles with long words in their titles, the reference may be an abbrevia¬ 
tion. The following list shows some references, abbreviations, and a few others 
which your instructor is likely to use in correcting papers: 


M 

Abbreviations page 352 

Glen 

Colon 427 

Msr 

Abstract and concrete words 

• 355 

QmpUt Comma 430 

jUy 

Adverbs, types and forms 364 

CF 

Comma fault 441 


Agreement 369 

C ot *P Comparison of adjectives a 
' adverbs 444 

•Avib 

Ambiguity 3/4 

Qnd Concluding paragraphs 451 

<Apas 

Apostrophe 385 

0”tCr 

Concrete words 451 

'■Awk 

Awkward 391 

o*j 

Conjunctions, Use 453 


Beginning paragraphs 395 

&nsC Constructions 458 

BigW Big words 397 

G*t 

Contractions 460 

Bu4 

Business English 401 

DM 

Dangling modifiers 467 

c 

Carelessness 4 1 0 

Dead 

Dcadwood 472 

Of 


Dec 

Details 475 

Capital letters 407 


Dialects 479 

Cl 

Clearness 4 1 8 




D 

Diction 479 

Col 

Coherence 419 

Collective nouns 420 

DU' 

Division of words 482 

G>u 


GUoj 

Colloquial and written English 

EjKfb 

Emphasis 496 

421 




I ^arts of verbs 664 



Fain, Familiar English 516 

pV^. Figures of Speech 5 1 7 

Fort* Formal English 524 


r’rkti *-J | . 

Pronouns, types and forms 663 

Ph Punctuation 679 



Fragmentary sentence 526 


&£* Genitive case 530 
G& . Gerund 532 
Id Idiom and idioms 559 
Jff Informal English 570 
JC Awkward 391 


Link, Linking verbs 593 

Local Localisms 594 

lc Lower case 596 

jbUS Manuscript form 598 
Mean Meaning of words 598 

MJ P No paragraph 61 1 

No Pn No punctuation 61 1 

Aum6 Numbers 615 

Outl Outline form 631 

Phr Paragraphs 638 

Pared Parallel constructions 638 

Part Participles 640 

Past Passive voice 645 

Prep Prepositions 658 


Qh&jG’ Question mark 68 1 
Quot Quotation marks 683 
fcef Reference of pronouns 691 
Repetition 698 


Rest 

Semi 

s 

Shtft- 

s r 

s&r 

S*i 

Time 

Trunj 

Tr 


Restrictive and non-rcstrictivo 
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Semicolon 7 1 5 

Sentences 7 1 8 

Shifted constructions 722 

Spelling 731 

Subject and verb 742 

Subordination 752 

Tenses of verbs 756 

Transitions between para¬ 
graphs 765 

Transpose 765 


Trite Trite 765 


Vvd$ Vulgate English 778 
Wordy Wordiness 782 

WO Word order 783 
WW Words 784 


